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PREF'^CE 


Thb  following  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  constitute  the  first  portion 
of  the  Biennial  Course  which  the  lamented  Author  was  in  the  habit 
of  delivering  during  the  period  of  his  occupation  of  the  Chair  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  Lec- 
tures on  Logic,  which  were  delivered  in  the  alternate  years,  will 
follow  as  soon  as  they  can  be  prepared  for  publication. 

Li  giving  these  Lectures  to  the  world,  it  is  due,  both  to  the  Author 
and  to  his  readers,  to  acknowledge  that  they  do  not  appear  in  that 
state  of  completeness  which  might  have  been  expected,  had  they  been 
prepared  for  publication  by  the  Author  himself.  As  Lectures  on 
Metaphysics,  —  whether  that  term  be  taken  in  its  wider  or  its  stricter 
sense,  —  they  are  confessedly  imperfect  The  Author  himself,  adopting 
the  Kantian  division  of  the  mental  faculties  into  those  of  Knowledge, 
Feeling,  and  Conation,  considers  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  as  compre- 
hending, in  relation  to  each  of  these,  the  three  great  subdivisions  of 
Psychology,  or  the  Science  of  the  Phsenomena  of  Mind;  Nomology, 
or  the  Science  of  its  Laws ;  and  Ontology,  or  the  Science  of  Results 
and  Liferences.^  The  term  Metaphysics^  in  its  strictest  sense,  is 
synonymous  with  the  last  of  these  subdivisions;  while,  in  its  widest 
sense,  it  may  be  regarded  as  including  the  first  also, — the  second 


1  See  below,  Lecture  vii.,  p  86  «l  teq, 
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being,  in  practice  at  least,  if  not  in  scientific  accuracy,  usually  dis- 
tributed among  other  departments  of  Philosophy.  The  following 
Lectures  cannot  be  considered  as  embracing  the  whole  province  of 
Metaphysics  in  either  of  the  above  senses.  Among  the  Phsenomena 
of  Mind,  the  Cognitive  Faculties  are  discussed  fully  and  satisfactorily ; 
those  of  Feeling  are  treated  with  less  detail ;  those  of  Conation  receive 
scarcely  any  special  consideration ;  while  the  questions  of  Ontology,  or 
Metaphysics  proper,  are  touched  upon  only  incidentally.  The  omission 
of  any  special  discussion  of  this  last  branch  may  perhaps  be  justified 
by  its  abstruse  character,  and  unsuitableness  for  a  course  of  elementary 
instruction ;  but  it  is  especially  to  be  regretted,  both  on  account  of  the 
general  neglect  of  this  branch  of  study  by  the  entire  school  of  Scottish 
philosophers,  and  also  on  account  of  the  eminent  qualifications  which 
the  Author  possessed  for  supplying  this  acknowledged  deficiency.  A 
treatise  on  Ontology  from  the  pen  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  embodying 
the  final  results  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,  would  have 
been  a  boon  to  the  philosophiad  world  such  as  probably  no  writer 
now  living  is  capable  of  conferring. 

The  circumstances  under  which  these  Lectures  were  written  must 
.also  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  their  character,  both  as  a 
specimen  of   the  Author's  powers,  and  as  a  contribution   to  philo- 
sophical literature. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  was  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  July,  1836.  Li  the  interval  between  his  appointment 
and  the  commencement  of  the  College  Session  (November  of  the 
same  year),  the  Author  was  assiduously  occupied  in  making  prepara- 
tion for  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  principal  part  of 
those  duties  consisted,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  University,  in 
the  delivery  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  subjects  assigned  to  the 
chair.  On  his  appointment  to  the  Professorship,  Sir  William  Hamilton 
experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  character  of  the 
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eourse  of  Lectures  on  Philosophy,  which,  while  doing  jastice  to  the 
subject,  would  at  the  same  time  meet  the  wants  of  his  auditors,  who 
were  ordinarily  composed  of  comparatively  young  students,  in  the 
second  year  of  their  university  curriculum.  The  Author  of  the  articles 
on  Cotisih's  Philosophy^  on  Perception^  and  on  Logicf  had  already 
given  ample  proof  of  those  speculative  accomplishments,  and  that 
profound  philosophical  learning,  which,  in  Britain  at  least,  were  con- 
joined in  an  equal  degree  by  no  other  man  of  his  time.  But  those 
very  qualities  which  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  speculative 
thinkers,  joined  to  his  love  of  precision  and  system,  and  his  lofty 
ideal  of  philosophical  composition,  served  but  to  make  him  the  more 
keenly  alive  to  the  requirements  of  his  subject,  and  to  the  difficulties 
that  lay  in  the  way  of  combining  elementary  instruction  in  Philosophy 
with  the  adequate  discussion  of  its  topics.  Hence,  although  even  at 
this  period  his  methodized  stores  of  learning  were  ample  and  pertinent, 
the  opening  of  the  College  Session  found  him  still  reading  and  reflecting, 
and  unsatisfied  with  even  the  small  portion  of  matter  which  he  had 
been  able  to  commit  to  writing.  His  first  Course  of  Lectures  (Meta- 
physical) thus  fell  to  be  written  during  the  currency  of  the  Session 
(1836-7).  The  Author  was  in  the  habit  of  delivering  three  Lectures 
each  week ;  and  each  Lecture  was  usually  written  on  the  day,  or,  more 
properly,  on  the  evening  and  night,  preceding  its  delivery.  The  Course 
of  Metaphysics,  as  it  is  now  given  to  the  world,  is  the  result  of  this 
nightly  toil,  unremittingly  sustained  for  a  period  of  ^ve  months. 
These  Lectures  were  thus  designed  solely  for  a  temporary  purpose  — 
the  use  of  the  Author's  own  classes ;  they  were,  moreover,  always 
regarded  by  the  Author  himself  as  defective  as  a  complete  Course  of 
Metaphysics ;  and  they  never  were  revised  by  him  with  any  view  to 
publication,  and  this  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  he  intended  to  make 
u:^e  of  various  portions  of  them  which  had  not  been  incorporated  in 

1  Edimbmgk  Review,  1829.  S  Ibid,,  1880.  3  Ibid.,  1888. 
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his  other  writings,  in  the  promised  Supplementaiy  Dissertations  to 
Reid's  Works,  —  a  design  which  his  failing  health  did  not  permit 
him  to  complete. 

The  Lectures  on  Logic  were  not  composed  until  the  following  Session 
(1837-8).  This  Course  was  also,  in  great  part,  written  during  the 
currency  of  the  Session. 

These  circumstances  will  account  for  the  repetition,  in  some  places, 
of  portions  of  the  Author's  previously  published  writings,  and  for  the 
numerous  and  extensive  quotations  from  other  writers,  which  are  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  present  Course.  Most  of  these  have  been 
ascertained  by  references  furnished  by  the  Author  himself,  either  in 
the  manuscript  of  the  present  Lectures,  or  in  his  Common  Place  Book. 
These  quotations,  while  they  detract  in  some  degree  from  the  originality 
of  the  work,  can,  however,  hardly  be  considered  as  lessening  its  value, 
jyiany  of  the  authors  quoted  are  but  little  known  in  this  country ;  and 
the  extracts  from  their  writings  will,  to  the  majority  of  readei*s,  have 
all  the  novelty  of  original  remarks.  They  also  exhibit,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  the  Author's  singular  power  of  appreciating  and  making  use 
of  every  available  hint  scattered  through  those  obscurer  regions  of 
thought,  through  which  his  extensive  reading  conducted  him.  No 
part  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  writings  more  completely  verifies  the 
remark  of  his  American  critic,  Mr.  Tyler:  "There  seems  to  be  not 
even  a  random  thought  of  any  value,  which  has  been  dropped  along 
any,  even  obscure,  path  of  mental  activity,  in  any  age  or  country,  that 
his  diligence  has  not  recovered,  his  sagacity  appreciated,  and  his  judg- 
ment husbanded  in  the  stores  of  his  knowledge."*  Very  frequently, 
indeed,  the  thought  which  the  Author  selects  and  makes  his  own, 
acquires  its  value  and  significance  in  the  very  process  of  selection; 


1  PrineetOH  Review^  October,  1855.     This      of  Philosophy  in  the  Put  and  in  th*  Future, 
article  Iias  since  been  republished  with  the      Philadelphia,  1858. 
Aathor^B  name,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Progreu 
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and  the  contribatioQ  is  more  enriched  than  the  adopter;  for  what,  in 
another,  is  but  a  passing  reflection,  seen  in  a  faint  light,  isolated  and 
fruitless,  often  rises,  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  to  the  rank 
of  a  great,  pemument,  and  luminous  principle,  receives  its  appropriate 

place  in  the  order  of  truths  to  which  it  belongs,  and  proves,  in  many 

» 

instances  a  centre  of  radiation  over  a  wide  expanse  of  the  field  of 
human  knowledge. 

The  present  volume  may  also  appear  to  some  disadvantage  on  account 
of  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  between  its  composition  and 
its  publication.  Other  writing-*,  particularly  the  Dissertaiiofis  appended 
to  Reid's  AVorks,^  and  part  of  the  new  matter  in  the  Discussions^  though 
earlier  in  point  of  publication,  contain  later  and  more  mature  phases 
of  the  Author's  thought,  on  some  of  the  questions  discussed  in  the 
following  pages.  Much  that  would  have  been  new  to  English  readers 
twenty  years  ago,  has,  subsequently,  in  a  great  measure  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Author  himself,  become  well  known ;  and  the  familiar 
expositions  designed  for  the  oral  instruction  of  beginners  in  philos- 
ophy, have  been  eclipsed  by  those  profounder  reflections  which  have 
been  published  for  the  deliberate  study  of  the  philosophical  world  at 
large. 

But,  when  all  these  deductions  have  been  made,  the  work  before  us 
will  still  remain  a  noble  monument  of  the  Author*s  philosophical 
genius  and  learning.  In  many  respects,  indeed,  it  is  qualified  to 
become  fiiore  popular  than  any  of  his  other  publications.  The  very 
necc»s>iiy  which  the  Author  was  under,  of  adapting  his  observations, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  needs  and  attainments  of  his  hearers,  has  also 
fitted  them  for  the  instruction  and  gratification  of  a  wide  circle  of 
genenil  readers,  who  would  have  less  relish  for  the  severer  style  in 
which  some  of  his  later  thoughts  are  conveyed.    The  present  Lectures, 

I  Tbc  foot-notfs  to  Reid  were,  for  the  most  part,  written  nearly  contemporaneoiulj  with 
the  procDt  Lectures. 
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if  in  depth  and  exactness  of  thought  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  not 
equal  to  the  Dissertations  on  Rcid,  or  to  some  portions  of  the  Discus- 
siofis,  possess  attractions  of  their  own,  which  will  probably  recommend 
them  to  a  more  numerous  class  of  admirers;  while  they  retain,  in  no 
small  degree,  the  ample  learning  and  philosophical  acumen  which  are 
identified  with  the  Author's  previous  reputation. 

Apart,  however,  from  considerations  of  their  intrinsic  value,  these 
Lectures  possess  a  liigh  academiail  and  historical  interest.  For  twenty 
year.-i,  —  from  1836  to  1856,  —  the  Courses  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics 
were  the  means  through  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  sought  to  disci- 
pline and  imbue  with  his  philosophical  opinions,  the  numerous  youth 
who  gathered  from  Scotland  and  other  countries  to  his  class-room ; 
and  while,  by  these  prelections,  the  Author  supplemented,  developed, 
and  moulded  the  National  Philo?ophy,  —  leaving  thereon  the  inefface- 
able impress  of  his  genius  and  learning,  —  he,  at  the  same  time  and 
by  the  same  means,  exercised  over  the  intellects  and  feelings  of  his 
pupils  an  influence  which,  for  depth,  intensity,  and  elevation,  was 
certainly  never  surpassed  by  that  of  any  philosophical  instructor. 
Among  his  pupils  there  are  not  a  few  who,  having  lived  for  a  season 
under  the  cons<training  power  of  his  intellect,  and  been  led  to  reflect 
on  those  great  questions  regarding  the  character,  origin,  and  bounds 
of  human  knowledge,  which  his  teachings  stirred  and  quickened,  bear 
the  memory  of  their  beloved  and  revered  Instructor  inseparably  blended 
with  what  is  highest  in  their  present  intellectual  life,  as  well  as  in 
their  practical  aims  and  aspirations. 

The  Editors,  in  offering  these  Lectures  to  the  public,  are,  therefore, 
encouraged  to  express  their  belief,  that  they  will  not  be  found  unworthy 
of  the  illustrious  name  which  they  bear.  In  the  discharge  of  their 
own  duties  as  annotators,  the  Editors  have  thought  it  due  to  the  i'ame 
of  the  Author,  to  leave  his  opinions  to  be  jnd'red  entiirly  by  their  own 
merits,  without   the   acc-onipaniment  of   criticisms,  concurrent   or  dis- 
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sentient  For  the  same  reason,  they  have  abstained  from  noticing 
sach  criticisms  as  have  appeared  on  those  portions  of  the  work  which 
have  ah-eady  been  published  in  other  forms.  Their  own  annotations 
are,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  occasional  explanations  and  verifi- 
cations of  the  numerous  references  and  allusions  scattered  through  the 
text.    The  notes  faHy  as  will  be  observed,  into  three  classes: 

I.  Original;  notes  printed  from  the  manuscript  of  the  present 
Lectures.  These  appear  without  any  distinctive  mark.  Mere  Jottings 
or  Memoranda  by  the  Author,  made  on  the  manuscript,  are  generally 
marked  as  such.  To  these  are  also  added  a  few  Oral  Interpolations 
of  the  Author,  made  in  the  course  of  reading  the  Lectures,  which 
have  been  recovered  from  the  note-books  of  students. 

II.  Supplied;  notes  extracted  or  compiled  by  the  Editors  from  the 
Author's  Common  Place  Book  and  fragmentary  papers.  These  are 
enclosed  in  squaire  brackets,  and  are  without  signature. 

m.  Editorial;  notes  added  by  the  Editors.  These  always  bear 
the  signature  "Ed."  When  added  as  supplementary  to  the  original 
or  supplied  notes,  they  are  generally  enclosed  in  square  brackets, 
besides  having  the  usual  signature. 

The  Editors  have  been  at  pains  to  trace  and  examine  the  notes 
of  the  first  and  second  classes  with  much  care;  and  have  succeeded 
in  discovering  the  authorities  referred  to,  with  very  few  and  insignificant 
exceptions.  The  Editors  trust  that  the  Original  and  Supplied  Notes 
may  prove  of  service  to  students  of  Philosophy,  as  indications  of  sources 
of  philosophical  opinions,  which,  in  many  cases,  are  but  little,  if  at  all, 
known  in  this  country. 

The  Appendix  embraces  a  few  papers,  chiefly  fragmentary,  which 
appeared  to  the  Editors  to  be  deserving  of  publication.  Several  of 
these  are  fragments  of  discussions  which  the  Author  had  written  with 
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a  view  to  the  Memoir  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  on  the  editorship  of 
whose  works  he  was  engaged  at  the  period  of  his  death.  They  thus 
possess  the  melancholy  interest  which  attaches  to  the  latest  of  liis 
compositions.  To  these  philosophical  fragments  have  been  added  a 
few  papers  on  physiological  subjects.  These  consist  of  an  extract  from 
the  Author's  Lectures  on  Phrenology,  and  communications  made  by 
him  to  various  medical  publications.  Apart  from  the  value  of  their 
results,  these  physiological  investigations  serve  to  exhibit,  in  a  depart- 
ment of  inquiry  foreign  to  the  class  of  subjects  with  which  the  mind 
of  the  Author  was  ordinarily  occupied,  that  liabit  of  careful,  accurate, 
and  unsparing  research,  by  which  Sir  TTilliam  Hamilton  was  so  emi- 
nently characterized. 
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LECTURES  ON  METAPHYSICS. 


LECTURE    I. 

PHILOSOPHY— ITS  ABSOLUTE   UTILITY. 

(a.)      8UBJECTITE. 

Gextlemex  —  In  the  commencement  of  a  coarse  of  instruction 

in  any  department  of  knowledge,  it  is  usual,  be- 
PtuLosoPHT:  fore  entering  on  the  regular  consideration  of  the 

*°  *^  subject,  to  premise  a  general  survey  of  the  more 
important  advantages  which  it  affords,  and  this 
with  the  view  of  animating  the  student  to  a  higher  assiduity,  by 
holding  up  to  him,  in  prospect,  some  at  least  of  those  benefits  and 
pleasures  which  he  may  promise  to  himself  in  reward  of  his  ex- 
ertions. 

And  if  such  a  preparation  be  foimd  expedient  for  other  branches 

of  study,  it  is,  I  think,  peculiarly  requisite  in  Phil- 
The  exhibitkm  of  osophy,  —  Philosophy  Proper,  —  the  Science  of 
nqoisite.  ^  ^^"^^  ^  Mind.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  most  import- 
ant advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  philosophy,  are  not,  in  themselves,  direct,  palpable,  obtru- 
sive :  they  are,  therefore,  of  their  own  nature,  peculiarly  liable  to 
be  overlooked  or  disparaged  by  the  world  at  large;  because  to 
estimate  them  at  their  proper  value  requires  in  the  judge  more  than 
a  vulgar  complement  of  information  and  intelligence.  But,  in  the 
second  place,  the  many  are  not  simply  by  negative  incompetence 
disqualified  for  an  opinion ;  they  are,  moreover,  by  positive  error, 
at  once  rendered  incapable  of  judging  right ;  and  yet,  by  positive 
error,  encouraged  to  a  decision.  For  there  are  at  present  afloat, 
and  in  very  general  acceptation,  certain  superficial  misconceptions 
in  regard  to  the  end  and  objects  of  education,  which  render  the 
popolar  opinion  of  the  comparative  importance  of  its  different 
branches,  not  merely  false,  but  precisely  the  reverse  of  truth ;  the 
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studies  which,  in  reality,  are  of  the  highest  value  as  a  mean  of  intel- 
lectual development,  being  those  which,  on  the  vulgar  standard  of 
utility,  are  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale ;  while  those  which,  in 
the  nomenclatm'^  of  the  multitude,  are  emphatically,  —  distinc- 
tively, denominated  the  Useful,  are  precisely  those  which,  in  relation 
to  the  great  ends  of  liberal  education,  possess  the  least,  and  least 
genera],  utility. 

In  considering  the  utility  of  a  branch  of  knowledge,  it  behooves 

us,  in   the  first  place,  to  estimate  its  value  as 

Utility  of  a  branch      viewed  simply  in  itself;  and,  in  the  second,  its 

of  knowledge  of  two      yalue  as  viewed  in  relation  to  other  branches. 

grand  kinds  —  Abeo>        /-^        •  i        j  •     •.      i/.  i      i_i      • 

late  and  ReiaUre.  Considered  m  itself^  a  science  is  valuable  in  pro- 

portion as  its  cultivation  is  immediately  condu- 
cive to  the  mental  improvement  of  the  cultivator.  This  may  be 
called  its  Absolute  utility.  In  relation  to  others,  a  science  is  valu- 
able in  proportion  as  its  study  is  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of 
other  branches  of  knowledge.  This  may  be  called  its  Relative 
utility.  In  this  latter  point  of  view,  that  is  as  relatively  useful, 
I  cannot  at  present  enter  upon  the  value  of  Philosophy,  —  I  cannot 
attempt  to  show  how  it  supplies  either  the  materials  or  the  rules 
to  all  the  sciences ;  and  how,  in  particular,  its  study  is  of  impor- 
tance to  tlie  Lawyer,  the  Physician,  and,  above  all,  to  the  Theolo- 
gian.    All  this  I  must  for  the  present  pass  by. 

In  the  former  point  of  view,  that  is,  considered  absolutely,  or  in 

itself,  the  philosophy  of  mind  comprises  two  sev- 

Abeoiute  utuity  of      ^.,^1  utilities,  according  as  it,  1°,  Cultivates  the 

two    kinda  —  Subject-  .     ,         ,  .  i  •      ^    i  n-        •.     /»       w 

ive  and  oi^Uve.  ^^^^  ^^  knowing  subjcct,  by  calling  its  faculties 

into  exercise ;  and,  2°,  Furnishes  the  mind  with 
a  certain  complement  of  truths  or  objects  of  knowledge.  The 
former  of  these  constitutes  its  Subjective,  the  latter  its  Objective 
utility.  These  utilities  are  not  the  same,  nor  do  they  even  stand 
to  each  other  in  any  necessary  proportion.  As  the  special  consid- 
eration of  both  is  more  than  I  can  compass  in  the  present  Lecture, 
I  am  constrained  to  limit  myself  to  one  alone ;  and  as  the  subject- 
ive utility  is  that  which  has  usually  been  overlooked,  though  not 
assuredly  of  the  two  the  less  important,  while  at  the  same  time  its 
exposition  affords  in  part  the  rationale  of  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion which  I  have  adopted,  I  shall  at  present  Only  attempt  an  illus- 
tration of  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  Philosophy  of  Mind, 
regarded  as  the  study  which,  of  all  others,  best  cultivates  the  mind 
or  subject  of  knowledge,  by  supplying  to  its  higher  faculties  the 
occasions  of  their  most  vigorous,  and  therefore  their  most  improving, 
exercise. 
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There  are  few,  I  believe,  disposed  to  question  the  specalative  dig- 
Praetieai  utiutj  of  ^^^7  ^^  mental  sciencc ;  but  its  practical  utility 
Philosophy.  \g  not  uufrequcntly  denied.   To  what,  it  is  asked, 

is  the  science  of  mind  conducive?     What  are  its  uses? 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  importance  of  a  study 
is  sufficiently  established  when  its  dignity  is  admitted ;  for,  holding 
that  knowledge  b  for  the  sake  of  man,  and  not  man  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  vindicate  its  value,  that 
every  science  should  be  able  to  show  what  are  the  advantages  which 
it  promises  to  confer  upon  its  student.  I,  therefore,  profess  myself 
a  utilitarian ;  and  it  is  only  on  tlie  special  ground  of  its  utility 
that  I  would  claim  for  the  philosophy  of  mind,  what  I  regard  as 

its  peculiar  and  preeminent  importance.      But 

Til*   T'^^fnl 

what  is  a  utilitarian  ?  Simply  one  who  prefers 
the  Useftil  to  the  Useless  —  and  who  does  not  ?  But  what  is  the 
useful  ?  That  which  is  prized,  not  on  its  own  account,  but  as  con- 
ducive to  the  acquisition  of  something  else,  —  the  useful  is,  in  short, 
only  another  word  fur  a  mean  towards  an  end ;  for  every  mean  is 
useful,  and  whatever  is  useful  is  a  mean.  Now  the  value  of  a  mean 
is  always  in  propoition  to  the  value  of  its  end;  and  the  useful 
being  a  mean,  it  follows,  that,  of  two  utilities,  the  one  which  con- 
duces to  the  more  valuable  end  will  be  itself  the  more  valuable 
utility. 

So  far  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion.  All  agree  that  the 
useful  is  a  mean  towards  an  end ;  and  that,  cceteris  paribus^  a 
mean  towards  a  higher  end  constitutes  a  higher  utility  than  a  mean 
towards  a  lower.  The  only  dispute  that  has  arisen,  or  can  pos- 
sibly arise,  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  means  (supposing  always  their 
relative  efficiency),  is  founded  on  the  vai-ious  views  that  may  be 
entertained  in  regard  to  the  existence  and  comparative  impor- 
tance of  ends. 

Now  the  various  opinions  which  prevail  concerning  the  com- 
parative utility  of  human  sciences  and  studies, 
Two  errore  in  the      havc  all  arisen  from  two  errors.^ 

popular    estimate    of  mi_     x*     *.     i*  ^y.  .....  . 

the  comiwTaUve  utiii-  ^  ^^  "^^  ^^  these  consists  m  Viewing  man,  not 

tj  of  human  aciencei.  as  an  end  unto  hiniself^  but  merely  as  a  mean  or- 
ganized for  the  sake  of  something  oiU  of  hinisdf; 
and,  under  this  partial  view  of  human  destination,  those  branches  of 
knowledge  obtain  exclusively  the  name  of  useful^  which  tend  to  qual- 
ify a  human  being  to  act  the  lowly  part  of  a  dexterous  instrument. 

1  With  the  following  ohaenrations  may  be  education,  in  his  article  on  the  study  of  math- 
compared  the  anthor^s  remarks  on  the  dis-  emaUcs,  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  Ixii.,  p.  409, 
tinetion  between  a  HbenU  and  a  proftssiimal     reprinted  in  his  Discuoioiu,  p.  263.— £d. 
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,  The  second,  and  the  more  dangerous  of  these  errors,  consists  in 
regarding  the  cultivation  of  our  faculties  as  subordinate  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  instead  of  regarding  the  possession  of 
knowledge  as  subordinate  to  the  cultivation  of  our  faculties ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  this  error,  those  sciences  which  afford  a  greater 
number  of  more  certain  facts,  have  been  deemed  superior  in  utility 
to  those  which  bestow  a  higher  cultivation  on  the  higher  faculties 
of  the  mind. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  errors,  the  fallacy  is  so  palpable,  that  we 

may  well  wonder  at  its  prevalence.    It  is  mani- 

Man  in  end  unto      ^^^^  indeed,  that  man,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  mean 

for  the  glory  of  God,  must  be  an  end  unto  him- 
self, for  it  is  only  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  pei*fection, 
that,  as  a  creature,  he  can  manifest  the  glory  of  his  Creator. 
Though  therefore  man,  by  relation  to  God,  be  but  a  mean,  for  that 
very  reason,  in  relation  to  all  else  is  he  an  end.  Wherefore,  now 
speaking  of  him  exclusively  in  his  natural  capacity  and  temporal 
relations,  I  say  it  is  manifest  that  man  is  by  nature  necessarily  an 
end  to  himself, —  that  his  perfection  and  happiness  constitute  the 
goal  of  his  activity,  to  which  he  tends,  and  ought  to  tend,  when 
not  diverted  from  this,  his  general  and  native  destination,  by  pecu- 
liar and  accidental  circumstances.  But  it  is  equally  evident,  that, 
under  the  condition  of  society,  individual  men  ai'e,  for  the  most 
part,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  actually  so  diverted.  To  live,  the 
individual  must  have  the  means  of  living ;  and  these  means,  (iniless 
he  already  possess  them,)  he  must  procure, — he  must  purchase. 
But  purchase  with  what  ?  With  his  services,  i.  e.  —  he  must  reduce 
himself  to  an  instrument, — an  instrument  of  utility  to  others,  and 
the  services  of  this  instrument  he  must  barter  for  those  means  of 
subsistence  of  which  he  is  in  want.  In  other  words,  he  must  exer- 
cise some  trade,  calling,  or  profession. 

Thus,  in  the  actualities  of  social  life,  each  man,  instead  of  being 
solely  an  end  to  himself,  —  instead  of  being  able  to  make  everything 
subordinate  to  that  full  and  harmonious  development  of  his  indivi- 
dual faculties,  in  which  his  full  pei*fection  and  his  true  ha]3piness 
consist,  —  is,  in  general,  compelled  to  degrade  himself  into  the  mean 
or  instrument  towards  the  accomplishment  of  some  end,  external 
to  himself  and  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Now  the  perfection  of  man  as  an  end,  and  the  perfection  of 

man  as  a  mean  or  instrument,  are  not  only  not 
Liberal  and  profts-      ^Yiq  same,  they  are,  in  reality,  generally  opposed. 

And  as  these  two  perfections  are  different,  so  the 
training  requisite  for  their  acquisition  is  not  identical,  and  has,  ac- 
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cordingly,  been  distiDguished  by  different  names.  Tbe  one  is  btyled 
Libera],  tbe  otber  Professional  education,  —  the  branches  of  knowl- 
edge cultivated  for  these  purposes  being  called  respectively  liberal  and 
professional,  or  liberal  and  lucrative,  sciences.  By  the  Germans,  the 
latter  arc  usually  distinguished  as  the  JBrodioissoiachaften^  which 
we  may  translate,  JTie  Bread  and  Butter  Sciences}  A  few  of  the 
professions,  indeed,  as  requiring  a  higher  development  of  the  higher 
£iculties  and  involving,  therefore,  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  liberal 
education,  have  obtained  the  name  of  liberal  professions.  We 
must,  however,  recollect  that  this  is  only  an  accidental  and  a  very 
partial  exception.  But  though  the  full  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  our  faculties  be  the  high  and  natural  destination  of  all, 
while  the  cultivation  of  any  professional  dexterity  is  only  a  contin- 
gency, though  a  contingency  incumbent  upon  most,  it  has,  however, 
happened  that  the  paramount  and  universal  end  of  man,  —  of  man 
absolutely, — has  been  often  ignorantly  lost  sight  o^  and  the  term 
useful  appropriated  exclusively  to  those  acquirements  which  have  a 
value  only  to  man  considered  in  his  relative,  lower,  and  accidental 
character  of  an  instrument.  But,  because  some  have  thus  been  led 
to  appropriate  the  name  of  useful  to  those  studies  and  objects 
of  knowledge,  which  are  conducive  to  the  inferior  end,  it  assuredly 

does  not  follow  that  those   conducive  to  the 
MinppikMtion  higher  have  not  a  far  preferable  title  to  the  name 

tiw  term  lueftil.  °  ,      .    t  -r^  -.     . 

thus  cunously  demed  to  them.  Even  admit- 
ting, therefore,  that  the  study  of  mind  is  of  no  immediate  advan- 
tage in  preparing  the  student  for  many  of  the  subordinate  parts  in 
the  mechanism  of  society,  its  utility  cannot,  on  tliat  account,  be 
called  in  question,  unless  it  be  asserted  that  man  ""  liveth  by  bread 
alone,''  and  has  no  higher  destination  than  that  of  the  calling  by 
which  he  earns  his  subsistence. 

The  second  error  to  which  I  have  adverted,  reverses  the  relative 

subordination  of  knowledge  and  of  intellectual 
Knowledge  and  in-       cultivation.    In  refutation  of  this,  I  shaU  attempt 

bnefly  to  show,  firstly^  that  knowledge  and  in- 
tellectual cultivation  are  not  identical;  secondly^  that  knowledge 
is  itself  principally  valuable  as  a  mean  of  intellectual  cultivation ; 
and,  lastly^  that  intellectual  cultivation  is  more  directly  and  effec- 
tually accomplished  by  the  study  of  mind  than  by  any  other  of  our 
rational  pursuits. 

But  to  prevent  misapprehension,  I  may  premise  what  I  mean  by 
knowledge,  and  what  by  intellectual  cultivation.  By  knowledge  is 
understood  the  mere  possession  of  truths;  by  intellectual  cultiva- 

1  Schelllng,  Vcrletungen  lifter  dU  Methode  des  Aeademuchen  Sttuflimi,  p.  67.  —  Ed. 
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tion,  or  intellectual  development,  the   power,  acquired    through 
exercise  by  the  higher  faculties,  of  a  more  varied,  vigorous  and  pro- 
tracted activity. 
In  the  firet  place,  then,  it  will  be  requisite,  I  conceive,  to  say 

but  little  to  show  that  knowledge  and  intellec- 

Not  identical.  _  ° 

tual  development  are  not  only  not  the  same, 
but  stand  in  no  necessary  proportion  to  each  other.  This  is  manifest 
if  we  consider  the  very  different  conditions  under  which  these  two 
qualities  are  acquired.  The  one  condition  under  which  all  powers, 
and  consequently  the  intellectual  faculties,  are  developed,  is  exercise. 
The  more  intense  and  continuous  the  exercise,  the  more  vigorously 
developed  will  be  the  power. 

But  a  certain  quantity  of  knowledge,— in  other  words,  a  certain 
amount  of  possessed  truths, — does  not  suppose,  as  its  condition,  a 
corresponding  sum  of  intellectual  exercise.  One  truth  requires 
much,  another  truth  requires  little,  effort  in  acquisition ;  and,  while 
the  original  discovery  of  a  truth  evolves  perhaps  a  maximum  of 
the  highest  quality  of  energy,  the  subsequent  learning  of  that  truth 
elicits  probably  but  a  minimum  of  the  very  lowest. 

But,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  possession  of  truths,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mind  in  which  they  are  deposited, 
Is  truth  or  mental       ^l^q  j^q^  identical,  I  proceed,  in  the  second  place, 

exercise  the  superior         .,  ^i^  -  :i        :i  i  i*  i.> 

,  y  to  show  that,  considered  as  ends,  and  in  relation 

to  each  other,  the  knowledge  of  truths  is  not  su- 
preme, but  subordinate  to  the  cultivation  of  the  knowing  mind.  The 
question — Is  Truth,  or  is  the  Mental  Exercise  in  the  pui-suit  of  truth, 
the  superior  end  ? — this  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  theoretical,  and 
certainly  the  most  important  practical,  problem  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  philosophy.  For,  according  to  the  solution  at  which  we  ar- 
rive, must  we  accord  the  higher  or  the  lower  rank  to  certain  great 
departments  of  study ;  and,  whal;  is  of  more  importance,  the  char- 
acter of  its  solution,  as  it  determines  the  aim,  regulates  from  first 
to  last  the  method,  which  an  enlightened  science  of  education  must 
adopt. 

But,  however  curious  and  important,  this  question  has  never,  in 

so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  regularly  discussed. 
Popular  solution  of       Nay,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  erroneous 

thlB  question.  . 

alternative  has  been  very  generally  assumed  as 
true.  The  consequence  of  this  has  been,  that  sciences  of  far  infe- 
rior, have  been  elevated  above  sciences  of  far  superior,  utility ;  while 
education  has  been  systematically  distorted, — though  truth  and 
nature  have  occasionally  burst  the  shackles  which  a  perverse  theory 
had  imposed.     The  reason  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious.     At  first 
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sight,  it  seems  even  absurd  to  doubt  that  truth  is  more  valuable  than 
its  pursuit ;  for  is  this  not  to  say  that  the  end  is  less  important  than 
the  mean  ? — and  on  this  superficial  view  is  the  prevalent  misappre- 
hension founded.  A  slight  consideration  will,  however,  expose  the 
fiillacy. 

Knowledge  b  either  practical  or  speculative.    In  practical  knowl- 
edge it  is  evident  that  truth  is  not  the  ultimate 
Practical  knowledge;       end;  for,  in  that  case,  knowledge  is,  ex  hypo^ 

thesif  for  the  sake  of  application.  The  knowledge 
of  a  moral,  of  a  political,  of  a  religious  truth,  is  of  value  only  as  it 
affords  the  preliminary  or  condition  of  its  exercise. 

In  speculative  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  indeed, 

at  first  sight,  seem  greater  difiiculty;  but  fur- 
tive knowledge.  ^^^^  reflection  will  prove  that  speculative  truth 

is  only  pursued,  and  is  only  held  of  value,  for  the 
sake  of  intellectual  activity :  "  Sordet  cognita  Veritas  "  is  a  shrewd 
aphorism  of  Seneca.  A  truth,  once  known,  falls  into  comparative 
insignificance.  It  is  now  prized,  less  on  its  own  account  than  as 
opening  up  new  ways  to  new  activity,  new  suspense,  new  hopes, 
new  discoveries,  new  self-gratulation.  Every  votary  of  science  is 
wilfully  ignorant  of  a  thousand  established  fiicts,  —  of  a  thousand 
which  he  might  make  his  own  more  easily  than  he  could  attempt  the 
discover}'  of  even  one.  But  it  is  not  knowledge,  —  it  is  not  truth,  — 
that  he  principally  seeks ;  he  seeks  the  exercise  of  his  faculties  and 
feelings ;  and,  as  in  following  after  the  one  he  exerts  a  greater  amount 
of  pleasurable  energy  than  in  taking  formal  possession  of  the  thou- 
sand, he  disdains  the  certainty  of  the  many,  and  prefers  the  chances 
of  the  one.  Accordingly,  the  sciences  always  studied  with  keenest 
interest  are  those  in  a  state  of  progress  and  uncertainty ;  absolute 
certainty  and  absolute  completion  would  be  the  paralysis  of  any 
study ;  and  the  last  worst  calamity  that  could  befall  man,  as  he  is  at 
present  constituted,  would  be  that  full  and  final  possession  of  specu- 
lative truth,  which  he  now  vainly  anticipates  as  the  consummation 
of  his  intellectual  happiness. 

"  Qaaesivit  ccelo  lucem,  ingerauitquc  reperta."  i 

But  what  is  true  of  science  is  true,  indeed,  of  all  human  ac- 
tivity. "  In  life,"  as  the  great  Pascal  observes,  "  we  always  believe 
that  we  are  seeking  repose,  while,  in  reality,  all  that  we  ever  seek 
is  agitation.'^  *    AVhen  PjTrhus  proi.)osed  to  subdue  a  part  of  the 

1  VIrgfl,  .Xm.  hr.  692.  —  Ed.  ed.  Fang6re) :  "  lis  croient  cbercber  eino^re- 

S  Fttuct*^  partie  i.  art  rii.  $  I,  (rol.  ii.  p.  34,      ment  le  repos,  et  ne  cbercbent  en  eflfet  que 
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world,  and  then  to  enjoy  rest  among  liis  friends,  he  believed  that 
what  he  sought  was  possession,  not  pursuit ;  and  Alexander  assur- 
edly did  not  foresee  that  the  conquest  of  one  world  would  only 
leave  him  to  weep  for  another  world  to  conquer.  It  is  ever  the 
contest  that  pleases  us,  and  not  the  victory.  Thus  it  is  in  play; 
thus  it  is  in  hunting;  thus  it  is  in  the  search  of  truth  ;^  thus  it  is 
in  life.  The  past  does  not  interest,  the  present  does  not  satisfy,  the 
future  alone  is  the  object  which  engages  us. 

"  (Nnllo  votorum  fine  beat!) 
Yictnros  agimos  semper,  ncc  yivimuB  nnqoam."  9 


t€ 


Man  never  is,  bat  always  to  be,  blest."  3 


How     resolved    by 
philoeophen. 


The  question,  I  said,  has  never  been  regularly  discussed,  —  prob- 
ably because  it  lay  in  too  narrow  a  compass; 
but  no  philosopher  appears  to  have  ever  seri- 
ously proposed  it  to  himself,  who  did  not  re- 
solve it  in  contradiction  to  the  ordinary  opinion.  A  contradiction 
of  this  opinion  is  even  involved  in  the  very  term  Philosophy; 
and  the  man  who  first  declared  that  he  was  not  a  awfib^,  or  pos- 
sessor, but  a  ^cAd<ro<^,^  or  seeker  of  truth,  at  once  enounced  the 
true  end  of  human  speculation,  and  embodied  it  in  a  significant 
name.  Under  the  same  conviction  Plato  defines  man  "the  hunter 
of  truth,"*  for  science  is  a  chase,  and  in  a  chase  the  pursuit  is 
always  of  greater  value  than  the  game. 


ft 


Our  hopes,  like  towering  falcons,  aim 
At  objects  in  an  airy  height. 

But  all  the  pleasure  of  the  game 
Is  afar  off  to  view  the  flight."  « 


"The  intellect,"  says  Aristotle,  in  one  passage,  "is  perfected, 
not  by  knowledge  but  by  activity;"^  and  in  another,  "The  arts 


Tagitation."  "Le  conseil  qn'on  donnait  4 
Pyrrhiu,  de  prendre  le  repos  qnMI  allait  cher- 
cber  par  tant  de  fatigues,  recevait  bien  des 
difflcQlt^."  — Ed. 

1  '*  Rien  ne  nous  plait  que  le  combat,  mais 
non  pas  la  victoire  .  .  .  Ain»i  dans  le  Jeu, 
ainsi  dans  la  recherche  de  la  v6rit^.  On  aime 
k  voir  dans  les  disputes  le  combat  des  opin- 
ions; mais  de  contempler  la  \Mt€  tronvte, 
point  du  tont  .  .  .  Nous  ne  cherchons  Jamais 
les  cboMs,  mais  la  recherche  des  choses  ''— 
Pascal,  Pensdet, vol. i. p. 205, ed. Faugdre— Ed. 

S  Manilius,  Astronomicony  lib.  iv.  4.  —  Ed. 

3  Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  96.  —  Ed. 

4  Pythagoras,  according  to  the  ordinary 
aocoont;  see  Cicero,  Tuse,  QiuBst,  v.  8.     Sir 


W.  Hamilton,  however,  probably  meant  Soc- 
rates.   See  lecture  III.,  p.  47.  —  Ed. 

5  This  definition  is  not  to  be  found  !n  the 
Platonic  Dialogues;  a  passage  something  like 
it  occurs  in  the  Euthydemusj  p.  290.  Cf  Diog. 
Laert.,  Jib.  vili.  Pythagoras^  $  8.  —  *Ey  r^  fii^, 
01  fily  &y8pairodfitf8ctf  ^ilSoyrai,  B6^ris  xat 
irKfovt^ias  driparal'  ol  84  ^iK6<ro<^i,  rrji 
ikri^tias-  —  Ed. 

6  Prior,  Lines  to  the  Hon.  C.  Montague.  Brii' 
ish  Poets^  vol.vii.  p.  393, (Anderson's cd.) — Ed.' 

7  Said  of  moral  knowledge,  Eth.  Nie,  i.  8; 
T4kos  ov  yvSxnSf  &AAcb  vpa^is,  Cf.  ibid,  i,  7, 
18;  i  8,9;  ix.7,4;  xi  9,7;  x. 7,1.  Jtfef.,xl.  7: 
*H  rov  iv4pytM  (vii,  —  Ed. 
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and  sciences  are  powers,  but  every  power  exists  only  for  the  sake 
of  action ;  the  end  of  philosophy,  therefore,  is  not  knowledge,  but 
the  energy  conversant  about  knowledge."^  Descending  to  tiie 
schoolm^ :  "  The  intellect,"  says  Aquinas,  **  commences  in  opera- 
tion, and  in  operation  it  ends ; " '  and  Scotus  even  declares  that  a 
man's  knowledge  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  his  mental  activity 
—  "  tantum  scit  homo,  quantum  operatur."  *  The  profoundest 
thinkers  of  modem  times  have  emphatically  testified  to  the  same 
great  principle.  "  I^"  says  Malebranche,  "  I  held  truth  captive  in 
my  hand,  I  should  open  my  hand  and  let  it  fly,  in  order  that  I 
might  again  pursue  and  capture  it."  *  "  Did  the  Almighty,"  says 
Lessing,  "  holding  in  his  right  hand  Truths  and  in  his  left  Search 
after  Truths  deign  to  tender  me  the  one  I  might  prefer,  —  in  all 
humility,  but  without  hesitation,  I  should  request  Search  after 
TruthT  *  "  Truth,"  says  Von  Muller,  "  is  the  property  of  God,  the 
pursuit  of  truth  is  what  belongs  to  man;"*  and  Jean  Paul 
Richter:  "It  is  not  the  goal,  but  the  course,  which  makes  us 
happy."  But  there  would  be  no  end  of  similar  quotations. ' 
But  if  speculative  truth  itself  be  only  valuable  as  a  mean  of  in- 
tellectual activity,  those  studies  which  deter- 
FhDoeophj  bert  en-  mine  the  faculties  to  a  more  vigorous  exertion, 
^j^  Meftii.  will,  in  every  liberal  sense,  be  better  entitled, 

absolutely,  to  the  name  of  useful,  than  those 
which,  with  a  greater  complement  of  more  certain  facts,  awaken 
them  to  a  less  intense,  and  consequently  to  a  less  improving  exer- 
cise. On  this  ground  I  would  rest  one  of  the  preeminent  utilities 
of  mental  philosophy.  That  it  comprehends  all  the  sublimest  ob- 
jects of  our  theoretical  and  moral  interest;  —  that  every  (natural) 
conclusion  concerning  God,  the  soul,  the  present  worth  and  the 
future  destiny  of  man,  is  exclusively  deduced  from  the  philosophy 

1  This  sentence  seems  to  be  made  np  from  plicat  pnemissas  ad  conclnsionem.    Sic  igitor 

two  separate  passa^^  in  the  Mttaph}^e$^  lib.  patet  quod  actnalitas  scientije  est  ex  applica- 

Tiii.  c.  2.    Uaaai  dl  rixi^ai  koI  oi  woitirucal  tioue  causae  ad  effectum  "    Compare  Qnaect. 

cal  irurr^fuu  9vydfiMts  tlvly.     Lib.  viii.  c.  ii.,  "  An  aoquisitio  scientis  sit  nobis  per  doc- 

8 :  TiXos  V  ^   Mpycio,  koI  tovtov  x<^'^  trinam  "  —  for  his  view  of  the  end  and  means 

^  tvvtifus  Xoftfidifrraf  .  .  .  irol  r^y  ^t*^  of  education.  —  Ed. 

^trru^  (Ixovvri^)   tra  ^ttfp&ariy'  &XA'  ov  4  [^*  Malebranche  disait   avec  une  ingt^ni- 

^mpovvt^  &a  ^^ctf^nfTuc V  tx*^"^'  ~~  ^^*  ^"^  exag^ration,  *•  S|  Je  tenais  la  v^rit^  cap^ 

S  This  is  perhaps  the  substance  of  Smnma^  tive  dans  ma  main,  J^onvrirais  la  main  afiu  de 

Fan  i.,  Q.  Ixxix.,  art  it  and  iii. — Ed.  poursuirre  encore  la  r6rit^' "  —  Mazure,  Cows 

s  Tbese  words  contain  the  substance  of  the  de  Philosopkiey  tom.  i.  p.  20.] 

doetHne  of  Seotos  regarding  science,  given  ff  Bine  Duptik,  S  1 ;    SehrifUn^  edit  Lach- 

ia  his  QMBtfwiws  m  Aristotelis  Logicam^  p.  818  mann,  x.  p.  49.  —  Ed. 

—  amper.JJb.Pou.^^.i,    "  Scire  in  oeftf,'*  says  6  ["Die  Wahrheit  ist  in  Gott,  nns  bleibt 

the  sobtle  doctor,  "  est  quum  aliqnis  cognoscit  das  Forschen."] 

■M|}oicm  ci  minorem,  et,  simul  cum  hoc,  ap-  7  Compare  Discussions^  p.  40. 
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of  mind,  will  be  at  once  admitted.  But  I  do  not  at  present  found 
the  importance  on  the  paramount  dignity  of  the  pursuit.  It  is  as 
the  best  gymnastic  of  the  mind,  —  as  a  mean,  principally,  and 
almost  exclusively,  conducive  to  the  highest  education  of  our 
noblest  powers,  that  I  would  vindicate  to  these  speculations  the 
necessity  which  has  too  frequently  been  denied  them.  By  no 
other  intellectual  application  is  the  mind  thus  reflected  on  itself 
and  its  faculties  aroused  to  such  independent,  vigorous,  unwonted, 
and  continued  energy;  —  by  none,  therefore,  are  its  best  capac- 
ities so  variously  and  intensely  evolved.  "  By  turning,"  says  Burke, 
"the  soul  inward  on  itself,  its  forces  are  concentred,  and  are  fit- 
ted for  greater  and  stronger  flights  of  science ;  and  in  this  pursuit, 
whether  we  take  or  whether  we  lose  our  game,  the  chase  is  cer- 
tainly of  service."  ^ 

These  principles  being  established,  I  have  only  now  to  offer  a 

few  observations  in  regard  to  their  application, 

AppiicaUon  of  the       that  is,  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  I  conceive 

oregongp  ncpw  o      ^|^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ouffht  to  be  Conducted.      From 

the  conduct  of  a  class  ^  ^  ^ 

of  philosophy.  what  has  already  been  said,  my  views  on  this 

subject  may  be  easily  anticipated.  Holding  that 
the  paramount  end  of  liberal  study  is  the  development  of  the  stu- 
dent's mind,  and  that  knowledge  is  principally  useful  as  a  mean 
of  determining  the  faculties  to  that  exercise,  through  which  this 
development  is  accomplished,  —  it  follows,  that  I  must  regard  the 
main  duty  of  a  Professor  to  consist  not  simply  in  communicating 
information,  but  in  doing  this  in  such  a  manner,  and  with  such  an 
accompaniment  of  subsidiary  means,  that  the  information  he  con- 
veys may  be  the  occasion  of  awakening  his  pupils  to  a  vigorous  and 
varied  exertion  of  their  faculties.  Self-activity  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  improvement ;  and  education  is  only  education, —  that 
is,  accomplishes  its  purpose,  only  by  affording  objects  and  supply- 
ing incitements  to  this  spontaneous  exertion.  Strictly  speaking, 
every  one  must  educate  himself. 

But  as  the  end  of  education  is  thus  something  more  than  the 

mere  communication  of  knowledge,  the  com- 
univc^ities;    their      ^unication  of  knowledge  ought  not  to  be  all 

main  end.  .  .  r» 

that  academical  education  should  attempt.  Be- 
fore printing  was  invented.  Universities  were  of  primary  impor- 
tance as  organs  of  publication,  and  as  centres  of  literar)'  conflu- 
ence :  but  since  that  invention,  their  utility  as  media  of  communi- 
catioi)  is  superseded ;   consequently,  to  justify  the  continuance  of 

I  Ontk*  SMimt  and  Bfauti/uly  p.  8.  —  Eix 
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their  existence  and  privileges,  they  must  accomplish  something  that 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  books.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance tliat,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  universities  viewed  the 
activity  of  the  pupil  as  the  great  mean  of  cultivation,  and  the 
communication  of  knowledge  as  only  of  subordinate  importance ; 
whereas,  since  that  invention,  universities,  in  general,  have  gradu- 
ally allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  the  powerful  means  which  they 
possess  of  rousing  the  pupil  to  exertion,  and  have  been  too  often 
content  to  act  as  mere  oral  instruments  of  information,  forgetful, 
it  would  almost  seem,  that  Fust  and  Coster  ever  lived.  It  is 
acknowledged,  indeed,  that  this  is  neither  the  principal  nor  the 
proper  purpose  of  a  university.  Every  writer  on  academical  edu- 
cation from  every  comer  of  Europe  proclaims  the  abuse,  and,  in 
this  and  other  universities,  much  has  been  done  by  individual  ef- 
fort to  correct  it.^ 

But  though  the  common  duty  of  all  academical  instructors  be 

the  cultivation  of  the  student,  through  the 
liw  true  end  of  lib-      awakened  exercise  of  his  faculties,  this  is  more 

end  educatioii.  ^ 

especially  incumbent  on  those  to  whom  is  in- 
trusted the  department  of  liberal  education ;  for,  in  this  depart- 
ment, the  pupil  is  trained,  not  to  any  mere  professional  knowledge, 
but  to  the  command  and  employment  of  his  faculties  in  general. 

But,  moreover,  the  same  obligation  is  specially 
TbecondiUoiuiofin-      imposed  upon  a  professor  of  intellectual  phil- 

straetion    in   intcHec-  *   ,         1*1.  v  x  r   1  •  1  •      a. 

luai  phiioeopby.  osophy,  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  subject, 

and  the  conditions  under  which  alone  it  can 
be  taught.  The  pha^nomcna  of  the  external  world  are  so  palpable 
and  so  easily  described,  that  the  experience  of  one  observer  suffices 
to  render  the  facts  he  has  witnessed  intelligible  and  probable  to 
all.  The  phaenomena  of  the  internal  world,  on  the  contrary,  are 
not  capable  of  being  thus  described :  all  that  the  prior  observer  can 
do,  is  to  enable  others  to  repeat  his  experience.  In  the  science  of 
mind,  we  can  neither  understand  nor  be  convinced  of  anything  at 
second  hand.  Here  testimony  can  impo^  no  belief;  and  instruc- 
tion is  only  instruction  as  it  enables  us  to  teach  ourselves.  A 
fact  of  consciousness,  however  accurately  observed,  however  clearly 
described,  and  however  great  may  be  our  confidence  in  the 
observer,  is  for  us  as  zero,  until  we  have  observed  and  recognized  it 
ourselves.  Till  that  be  done,  we  cannot  realize  its  possibility,  far 
less  admit  its  truth.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
instruction  can  do  little  more  than  point  out  the  position  in  which 
the  pupil  ought  to  place  himself,  in  order  to  verify,  by  his  own 

1  Compare  Dmcmsumm,  p.  772.  —  Ed. 
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experience,  the  facts  which  his  instructor  proposes  to  him  as  true. 
The  instructor,  therefore,  proclaims,  av  ^cAoo-o^oi,  6XXa  ^cAoo-o^cty ; 
he  does  not  profess  to  teach  philosophy^  but  to  philosophize. 

It  is  this  condition  imposed  upon  the  student  of  doing  every- 
thing himself,  that  renders  the  study  of  the 
Use  and  importance      mental  sciences  the  most  improving  exercise  of 

of  examiiuitioiis  ma.  to 

daiaof  PhUoBophy.         mtellcct.      But  everything  depends  upon  the 

condition  heing  fulfilled  ,*  and,  therefore,  the  pri- 
mary duty  of  a  teacher  of  philosophy  is  to  take  care  that  the 
student  does  actually  perform  for  himself  the  necessary  process. 
In  the  first  place,  he  must  discover,  by  examination,  whether  his 
instructions  have  been  effective,  —  whether  they  have  enabled  the 
pupil  to  go  through  the  intellectual  operation ;  and,  if  not,  it  be- 
hooves him  to  supply  what  is  wanting,  —  to  clear  up  what  has  been 
misunderstood.  In  this  view,  examinations  are  of  high  importance 
to  a  professor ;  for  without  such  a  medium  between  the  teacher  and 
the  taught,  he  can  never  adequately  accommodate  the  character  of 
his  instruction  to  the  capacity  of  his  pupils. 

But,  in  the  scond  place,  besides  placing  his  pupil  in  a  condition 

to  perform  the  necessary  process,  the  instructor 
Tiie  intellectual  in-      ought  to  do  what  in  him  lies  to  determine  the 

■tructor  mtut  seek  to  •i,  •»  ^      xt.  ^  t>    ^    i 

influence  the  wlU   of        P"P**  ^    *^*^   ^^   ^^^    performance.       But    how   IS 

his  pupils.  this  to  be  effected  ?     Only  by  rendering  the  ef- 

fort more  pleasurable  than  its  omission.  But 
every  effort  is  at  firat  difficult,  —  consequently  irksome.  The  ulti- 
mate benefit  it  promises  is  dim  and  remote,  while  the  pupil  is  oflcn 
of  an  age  at  which  present  pleasure  is  more  persuasive  than  future 
good.  The  pain  of  the  exertion  must,  therefore,  be  overcome  by 
associating  with  it  a  still  higher  pleasure.  This  can  only  be 
effected  by  enlisting  some  passion  in  the  cause  of  improvement. 
We  must  awaken  emulation,  and  allow  its  gratification  only  through 
a  course  of  vigorous  exertion.  Some  rigonsts,  I  am  aware,  would 
proscribe,  on  moral  and  religious  grounds,  the  employment  of  the 
passions  in  education ;  but  such  a  view  is  at  once  false  and  dan- 
gerous. The  affections  are  the  work  of  God ; 
The  place  of  the  pas-       ^^^y  ^^  ^ot  radically  cvil ;   they  are  given  us 

sions  in  education.  /»  ,,  ,  ,  i         V* 

for  useful  purposes,  and  are,  therefore,  not  super- 
fluous. It  is  their  abuse  that  is  alone  reprehensible.  In  truth, 
however,  there  is  no  alternative.  In  youth  passion  is  prepon- 
derant. There  is  then  a  redundant  amount  of  energy  which  must 
be  expended ;  and  this,  if  it  find  not  an  outlet  through  one  affec- 
tion, is  sure  to  find  it  through  another.  The  aim  of  education  is 
thus  to  employ  for  good  those  impulses  which  would  otherwise  be 
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tamed  to  eviL  The  passions  are  never  neutral ;  they  are  either  the 
best  allies,  or  the  worst  opponents,  of  improvement.  "  Man's  na- 
ture," says  Bacon,  **  runs  either  to  herbs  or  weeds ;  therefore  let  him 
seasonably  water  the  one,  and  destroy  the  other."  ^  Without  the 
stimulus  of  emulation,  what  can  education  accomplish  ?  The  love 
of  abstract  knowledge,  and  the  habit  of  application,  are  still  un- 
formed, and  if  emulation  intervene  not,  the  course  by  which  these 
are  acquired  is,  from  a  strenuous  and  cheerful  energy,  reduced  to  an 
inanimate  and  dreary  effort ;  and  this,  too,  at  an  age  when  pleas- 
ure is  all-powerfol,  and  impulse  predominant  over  reason.  The 
result  b  manifest. 

These  views  have  determined  my  plan  of  practical  instruction. 
Regarding  the  communication  of  knowledge  as  a  high,  but  not 
the  highest,  aim  of  academical  instruction,  I  shall  not  content  my- 
self with  the  delivery  of  lectures.  By  all  means  in  my  power  I 
shall  endeavor  to  rouse  you,  gentlemen,  to  the  free  and  vigorous 
exercise  of  your  faculties ;  and  shall  deem  my  task  accomplished, 
not  by  teaching  Logic  and  Philosophy,  but  by  teaching  to  reason 
and  philosophize.' 

2  Emj  zxxTiiL~**Of  Kature  in  Hen.'*  2  For  Fragment  containing  the  Author** 
—  WarAs,  ed.  Montagn,  TOlnme  L  p.  138.—  rSewa  on  the  rat^Ject  of  Academical  Uonora, 
£bu  we  Appendix  L — Ed. 


LECTURE    11.^ 


PHILOSOPHY— ITS   ABSOLUTE   UTILITY. 

(b.)    objectitb. 

In  the  perverse  estimate  which  is  often  made  of  the  end  ami 

objects  of  education,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
Science  of  Mind, —  Philosophy  Proper, —  the 
Queen  of  Sciences,  as  it  was  denominated  of  old,  should  not  be 
degraded  in  common  opinion  from  its  preeminence,  as  the  high- 
est branch  of  general  education ;  and,  therefore,  before  attempting 
to  point  out  to  you  what  constitutes  the  value  of  Philosophy,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  clear  the  way  by  establishing  a  correct  no- 
tion of  what  the  value  of  a  study  is. 

Some  things  are  valuable,  finally,  or  for  themselves,  —  these  are 

ends;   other  things  are  valuable,  not  on   their 

Ends  and  means.  .    i     .  i      •         .  i  .    • 

own  account,  but  as  conducive  towards  certain 
ulterior  ends,  —  these  are  means.  The  value  of  ends  is  absolute, 
—  the  value  of  means  is  relative.  Absolute  value  is  properly 
called  a  good^  —  relative  value  is  properly  called  a  utility?  Of 
goods,  or  absolute  ends,  there  are  for  man  but  two,  — perfection 
and  happiness.  By  perfection  is  meint  the  full  and  harmonious 
development  of  all  our  faculties,  corporeal  and  mental,  intellectual 
and  moral ;  by  happiness,  the  complement  of  all  the  pleasures  of 
which  we  are  susceptible. 

Now,  I  may  state,  though  I  cannot  at  present  attempt  to  prove, 

and  I  am  afraid  many  will  not  even  understand 
Haman    perfection      ^jj^  statement,  that  human  perfection  and  hu- 

and    happiness    coin-  ,  .  •      -j  j   ^i  .-^    ^      • 

^^^  man  happiness  coincide,  and  thus  constitute,  in 

reality,  but  a  single  end.  For  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  perfection  or  full  development  of  a  power  is  in  propor- 
tion to  its  capacity  of  free,  vigorous,  and  continued  action,  so,  on 

1  It  Is  to  be  obsenred,  that  the  Lectares  the  Conrsc.    This  circamstance  accounts  for 

here  printed  as  First  and  Second,  were  not  the  repetition  of  the  principal  doctrines  of 

imiforxniy  delivered  by  the  Author  in  that  Lecture  I.  in  the  opening  of  Lecture  II. —  Ed. 

order.      The   one   or   other  was,    however,  S  [Cf.  Aristotle,  JStA.  iVic,  lib.  1.,  c.  7,  ( 1] 
osoally  given  as  the  Introductory  Lecture  of 
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llie  other,  all  pleasure  is  the  concomitant  of  activity;  its  degree 
being  in  proportion  as  that  activity  is  spontaneously  intense,  its 
prolongation  in  proportion  as  that  activity  is  spontaneously  con- 
tinued ;  whereas,  pain  arises  either  from  a  faculty  being  restrained 
in  its  spontaneous  tendency  to  action,  or  from  being  urged  to 
a  degree,  or  to  a  continuance,  of  energy  beyond  the  limit  to  which 
it  of  itself  freely  tends. 

To  promote  our  perfection  is  thus  to  promote  our  happiness ; 
for  to  cultivate  fully  and  harmoniously  our  various  faculties,  is 
simply  to  enable  them  by  exercise,  to  energize  longer  and  stronger 
without  painful  effort;  that  is,  to  afford  us  a  larger  amount  of 
a  higher  quality  of  enjoyment. 

Perfection  (comprising  happiness)  being  thus  the  one  end  of 

our  existence,  in  so  far  as  man   is  considered 

Crfterioa  of  the  atil-  .-,  t        j.      \,'         m* 

,^  ,    _^ .  either  as  an  end  unto  himselL  or  as  a  mean  to 

wtf  or  a  ttndy. 

the  glory  of  his  Creator;  it  is  evident  that, 
absolutely  speaking,  that  is,  without  reference  to  special  circum- 
stances and  relations,  studies  and  sciences  must,  in  common  with 
all  other  pursuits,  be  judged  useful  as  they  contribute,  and  only 
as  they  contribute,  to  the  perfection  of  our  humanity,  —  that  is, 
to  our  perfection  simply  as  men.  It  is  manifest  that  in  this  rela- 
tion alone  can  anytliing  distinctively,  emphatically,  and  without 
qualification,  be  denominated  useful ;  for  as  our  perfection  as  men 
is  the  paramount  and  universal  end  proposed  to  the  si)ecies,  what- 
ever we  may  style  useful  in  any  other  relation,  ought,  as  con- 
ducive only  to  a  subordinate  and  special  end,  to  be  so  called,  not 
simply,  but  with  qualifying  limitation.  Propriety  has,  however,  in 
this  case,  been  reversed  in  common  usage.  For  the  term  Useful 
has  been  exclusively  bestowed,  in  ordinary  language,  on  those 
branches  of  instruction  which,  without  reference  to  his  general 
cultivation  as  a  man  or  a  gentleman,  qualify  an  individual  to  earn 
his  livelihood  by  a  special  knowledge  or  dexterity  in  some  lucra- 
tive calling  or  profession ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  aller  the  word 
had  been  thus  appropriated  to  what,  following  the  Germans,  M-e 
may  call  the  Breud  and  Butter  sciences,  those  which  more  prox- 
imately and  obtrusively  contribute  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
dignity  of  man,  should,  as  not  having  been  styled  the  useful, 
come,  in  popular  opinion,  to  be  regarded  as  the  useless  branches 
of  instruction. 

As  it  is  proper  to  have  different  names  for 
akr  uuiit^°  different  things,  we  may  call  the  higher  utility, 

or  that  conducive  to  the  perfection  of  a  man 
vi^-wed  as  an  end  in  himself,  by  the  name  of  Absolute  or  Gen- 
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eral ;  the  inferior  utility,  or  that  conducive  to  the  skill  of  an  indi- 
vidual viewed  as  an  instrument  for  some  end  out  of  himself  by 
the  name  of  Special  or  Particular. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  in  estimating  the  utility  of  any  branch 
of  education,  we  ought  to  measure  it  both  by  the  one  kind  of 
utility  and  by  the  other ;  but  it  is  also  evident,  that  a  neglect  of 
the  former  standard  will  lead  us  further  wrong  in  appreciating 
the  value  of  any  branch  of  common  or  general  instruction,  than 
a  neglect  of  the  latter. 

It  has  been  the  tendency  of  different  ages,  of  different  coun- 
tries, of  different  ranks  and  conditions  of  society,  to  measure  the 
utility  of  studies  rather  by  one  of  these  standards,  than  by  both. 
Thus  it  \^a8  the  bias  of  antiquity,  when  the  moral  and  intellectual 
cultivation  of  the  citizen  was  viewed  as  the  great  end  of  all  po- 
litical institutions,  to  appreciate  all  knowledge  principally  by  the 
higher  standard;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  unfortunately  the  bias  of 
our  modem  civilization,  since  the  accumulation,  (and  not  too  the 
distribution),  of  riches  in  a  country,  has  become  the  grand  problem 
of  the  statesman,  to  appreciate  it  rather  by  the  lower. 

In  considering,  therefore,  the  utility  of  philosophy,  we  have,  first, 
to  detennine  its  Absolute,  and,  in  the  second  place,  its  Special 
utility — I  say  its  special  utility,  for,  though  not  itself  one  of  the 
professional  studies,  it  is  mediately  more  or  less  conducive  to 
them  all. 

In  the  present  Lecture  I  must,  of  course,  limit  myself  to  one 
branch  of  this  division;  and  even  a  part  of  the  first  or  Absolute 
utility  will  more  than  occupy  our  hour. 

Limiting  myself,  therefore,  to  the  utility  of  philosophy  as  es- 
timated by  the  higher  standard  alone,  it  is 
.     ^*uut^  further  to  be  obsen*ed,  that,  on  this  standard, 

a  science  or  study  is  useful  in  two  different 
wa}*?,  and,  as  these  are  not  identical,  —  this  pursuit  being  more 
usofiil  in  the  one  way,  that  pursuit  more  useful  in  the  other, — 
these  in  reality  constitute  two  several  standards  of  utility,  by  which 
each  branch  of  knowledge  ought  to  be  separately  measured. 

The  cultivation,  the   intellectual  perfijction,  of  a  man,  may  be 

estimated  bv  the  amount  of  two  different  ele- 

AbMOott  tttiuty  of  a      meuts ;  it  may  be  estimated  by  the  mere  sum 

•eien^of  twoktod»-      ^^  ^^^^y^^  ^.^j^j^  ^^  ^^  learned,  or  it  may  be 

xiy^  estimated  by  the  greater  development  of  his 

faculties,  as  determined  by  their  greater  ex- 
orcise in  the  pursuit  and  contemplation  of  truth.  For,  though 
this   may  appear  a  paradox,  these  elements  are  not  merely  not 
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convertible,  but  are,  in  fact,  very  loosely  connected  with  each 
other;  and  as  an  individual  may  possess  an  ample  magazine  of 
knowledge,  and  still  be  little  better  than  an  intellectual  barbarian, 
so  the  utility  of  one  science  may  be  principally  seen  in  affording 
a  greater  number  of  higher  and  more  indisputable  truths,  —  the 
utility  of  another  in  determining  the  faculties  to  a  higher  energy, 
and  consequently  to  a  higher  cultivation.  The  former  of  these 
utilities  we  may  call  the  Objective,  as  it  regards  the  object- 
matter  about  which  our  cognitive  faculties  are  occupied ;  the  other 
Subjective,  inasmuch  as  it  regards  our  cognitive  faculties  them- 
selves as  the  subject  in  which  knowledge  is  inherent. 

I  shall  not  at  present  enter  on  the  discussion  which  of  these 
utilities  is  the  higher.  In  the  opening  lecture  of  last  year,  I 
endeavored  to  show  that  all  knowledge  is  only  for  the  sake  of 
energy,  and  that  even  merely  speculative  truth  is  valuable  only  as 

it  determines  a  greater  quantity  of  higher  power 
«^^  **TiZ.  into  activity.     In  that  lecture,   I  also  endeav- 

ored  to  show  that,  on  the  standard  of  subjective 
utility,  philosophy  is  of  all  our  studies  the  most  useful ;  inasmuch 
OS  more  than  any  other  it  exercises,  and  consequedtly  develops 
to  a  higher  degree,  and  in  a  more  varied  manner,  our  noblest 
£iculties.  At  present,  on  the  contrary,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
certain  views  of  the  importance  of  philosophy,  estimated  by  the 
standard  of  its  Objective  utility.  The  discussion,  I  am  aware,  will 
be  found  somewhat  disproportion ed  to  the  age  and  average  ca- 
pacity of  my  hearers ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  and  before  this  audi- 
ence, I  hope  to  be  excused  if  I  venture  for  once  on  matters  which, 
to  be  adequately  understood,  require  development  and  illustra- 
tion from  the  matured  intelligence  of  those  to  whom  they  arc 
presented. 

Considered  in  itself  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  whether 

we  regard  its  speculative  or  its  practical  impor- 

The  hamma  mind  Uie      ^         jg  confessedly  of  all  Studies  the  highest 

jj^^^  and  the  most  mterestmg.    "  On  earth,     says  an 

ancient  philosopher,  "there  is  nothing  great 
but  man;  in  man,  there  is  nothing  great  but  mind."*  No  other 
study  fills  and  satisfies  the  soul  like  the  study  of  itself  No  other 
science  presents  an  object  to  be  compared  in  dignity,  in  absolute 
or  in  relative  value,  to  that  which  human  consciousness  furnishes 
to  its  own  contemplation.    What  is  of  all  things  the  best,  asked 


1  (rharorinus,  quoted    bj  Joanneg  Picas      BasiL-^Ed.]     For  notice  of  Fhavoriniu,  see 
Uinndulanus,  Im   AUrohsiam,  lib.  iii.  p.  861,      Yonios,  De  Hist.  6r<se.,  lib.  ii.  o.  10.  —  £d. 
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Chilon  of  the  Oracle.  **  To  know  thyself,"  was  the  response.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  only  science  in  which  all  are  always  interested  ;  for, 
while  each  individual  may  have  his  favorite  occupation,  it  still 
remains  true  of  the  species,  that 
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The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."  i 


"Now  for  my  life,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  it  is  a  miracle  of 

thirty  years,  which  to  relate  were  not  a  his- 
u^^""™  ®"^*      toryi  but  a  piece   of  poetry,  and  would  sound 

to  common  ears  like  a  £ible. 

'^  For  the  worlds  I  count  it  not  an  inn,  but  an  hospital ;  and  a 
place  not  to  live,  but  to  die  in.  The  world  that  I  regard  is  myself; 
it  is  the  microcosm  of  my  own  frame  that  I  cast  mine  eye  on ;  for 
the  other,  I  use  it  but  like  my  globe,  and  turn  it  round  sometimes, 
for  my  recreation.  Men  that  look  upon  my  outside,  perusing  only 
my  condition  and  fortunes,  do  err  in  my  altitude ;  for  I  am  above 
Atlas  his  shoulders.  The  earth  is  a  point  not  only  in  respect  of  the 
heavens  above  us,  but  of  that  heavenly  and  celestial  part  within 
us.  That  mass  of  flesh  that  circumscribes  me,  limits  not  my  mind. 
That  surface  that  tells  the  heavens  it  hath  an  end,  cannot  per- 
suade me  I  have  any.  I  take  my  circle  to  be  above  three  hundred 
and  sixty.  Though  the  number  of  the  ark  do  measure  my  body, 
it  comprehendeth  not  my  mind.  Whilst  I  study  to  find  how  I 
am  a  microcosm,  or  little  world,  I  find  myself  something  more  than 
the  great.  There  is  surely  a  piece  of  divinity  in  us;  something 
that  was  before  the  elements,  and  owes  no  homage  unto  the  sun. 
Nature  tells  me,  I  am  the  image  of  God,  as  well  as  Scripture.  He 
that  understands  hot  thus  much  hath  not  his  introduction  or  first 
lesson,  and  is  yet  to  begin  the  alphabet  of  man." ' 

But,  though  mind^  considered  in  itself  be  the  noblest  object  of 

speculation  which  the  created  universe  presents 

BeUtion  of  Psychol*        .      ^t.  '      *j.         r  -^    •  a 

to  TheoiccT  ^  ^^®  curiosity  of  man,  it  is  under  a  certain 

relation  that  I  would  now  attempt  to  illustrate 
its  utility ;  for  mind  rises  to  its  highest  dignity  when  viewed  as 
the  object  through  which,  and  through  which  alone,  our  unassisted 
reason  can  ascend  to  the  knowledge  of  a  God.  The  Deity  is  not 
an  object  of  immediate  contemplation;  as  existing  and  in  him- 
self he  is  beyond  our  reach ;  we  can  know  him  only  mediately 
through  his  works,  and  are  only  warranted  in  assuming  his  ex- 


1  Pope,  Essay  OH  Mattf  ii.  2.— Ed. 

t  Browne^g  RtUsio  Medici^  part  ii.  S  11.    DiseuMsUmSy  p.  811. — Ed. 
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istence  as  a  certain  kind  of  cause  necessary  to  account  for  a  cer- 
tain state  of  things,  of  whose  reality  our  facul- 
Ertetenoe  of  Deitj      ^ies  are  supposed  to  inform  us.     The  affirmation 

an   inference  xrom  a  , 

spadai  eisM  of  eftets.      ^^  *  ^^  being  thus  a  regressive  inference,  from 

the  existence  of  a  special  class  of  effects  to  the 
existence  of  a  special  character  of  cause,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
whole  argument  hinges  on  the  fact,  —  Does  a  state  of  things  reaUy 
exist  such  as  is  only  possible  through  the  agency  of  a  Divine  Cause? 
For  if  it  can  be  shown  that  such  a  state  of  things  does  not  really 
exist,  then,  our  inference  to  the  kind  of  cause  requisite  to  account 
for  it,  is  necessarily  null. 

This  being  understood,  I  now  proceed  to  show  you  that  the 

class  of  phsenomena  which  requires  that  kind  of 

ThMe  aflbnied  ex-      cause  wc  denominate  a  Deity,  is  exclusively 

j^Tm.,11  <rf  niind.  given  in  the  phaBnomena  of  mind,  —  that  the 

phfienomena  of  matter,  taken  by  themselves  (you 
will  observe  the  qualification,  taken  by  themselves),  so  far  from 
warranting  any  inference  to  the  existence  of  a  God,  would,  on  the 
contrary,  ground  even  an  argument  to  his  negation, — that  the  study 
of  the  external  world  taken  with,  and  in  subordination  to,  that  of 
the  internal,  not  only  loses  its  atheistic  tendency,  but,  under  such 
subservience,  may  be  rendered  conducive  to  the  great  conclusion, 
from  which,  if  left  to  itself  it  would  dissuade  us. 

We  must  first  of  all  then  consider  what  kind  of  cause  it  is 
which  constitutes  a  Deity,  and  what  kind  of  effects  they  are 
which  allow  us  to  infer  that  a  Deity  must  be. 

The  notion  of  a  God  is  not  contained  in  the  notion  of  a  mere 

First  Cause;  for  in  the  admission  of  a  first  cause, 
The  notion  of »  God      ^^i^^jg^.  ^nd  Theist  are  at  one.     Neither  is  this 

—  what. 

notion  completed  by  adding  to  a  first  cause  the 
attribute  of  Omnipotence,  for  the  atheist  who  holds  matter  or 
necessity  to  be  the  original  principle  of  all  that  is,  does  not  con- 
Yei%  his  blind  force  into  a  God,  by  merely  affirming  it  to  be  all- 
powerfid.  It  is  not  until  the  two  great  attributes  of  Intelligence 
and  Virtue  (and  be  it  observed  that  virtue  involves  Liberty)  — 
I  say,  it  is  not  until  the  two  attributes  of  intelligence  and  virtue 
or  holiness,  are  brought  in,  that  the  belief  in  a  primary  and  omnipo- 
tent cause  becomes  the  belief  in  a  veritable  Divinity.  But  these 
latter  attributes  are  not  more  essential  to  the  divine  nature  than 
are  the  former.  For  as  original  and  infinite  power  does  not  of 
itself  constitute  a  God,  neither  is  a  God  constituted  by  intelligence 
and  virtue,  unless  intelligence  and  goodness  be  themselves  con- 
joined with  this  original  and  infinite  power.     For  even  a  crea- 
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tor,  intelligent,  and  good,  and  powerful,  -would  be  no  Grod,  wero 
he  dependent  for  his  intelligence  and  goodness  and  power  on  any 
higher  principle.  On  this  supposition,  the  perfections  of  the  creator 
are  viewed  as  limited  and  derived.  He  is  himself,  therefore,  only 
a  dei>endency,  —  only  a  creature ;  and  if  a  God  there  be,  he  must 
be  sought  for  in  that  higher  principle,  from  which  this  subordinate 
principle  derives  its  attributes.  Now  is  this  highest  principle  {ex 
hypothesi  all-powerful),  also  intelligent  and  moral,  then  it  is  itself 
alone  the  veritable  Deity;  on  the  other  hand  is  it,  though  the 
author  of  intelligence  and  goodness  in  another,  itself  unintelligent, 
—  then  is  a  blind  Fate  constituted  the  firet  and  universal  cause, 
and  atheism  is  asserted. 

The    peculiar   attributes  which   distinguish   a  Deity   from   the 

original  omnipotence  or  blind  fate  of  the  atheist^ 
CondiUons   of  the      ^^j^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^g^  ^f  intelligence  and  holiness  of 

proof  of  the  existeuce  .,,  j   ^i.  _^»  /•  ^i.    •         i     •  i 

of  a  God  yfiWt  —  and  the  assertion  of  theism  being  only 

the  assertion  that  the  universe  is  created  by 
intelligence,  and  governed  not  only  by  physical  but  by  moral  laws, 
we  have  next  to  consider  how  we  are  warranted  in  these  two 
affinnations,  1%  That  intelligence  stands  first  in  the  absolute  order 
of  existence, — in  other  words, 'that  final  preceded  efficient  causes; 
and,  2**,  That  the  universe  is  governed  by  moral  laws. 

The  proof  of  these  two  propositions   is  the   proof  of  a  God; 

and  it  establishes  its  foundation  exclusively  on 

1.  i«    intelligence      the  phenomena    of  mind.      I   shall   endeavor, 

first  in  the  order  of      gentlemen,  to  show  you  this,  in  regard  to  both 

existence'     Am   xa  toe  ,   ,  ^  m     t% 

nniverse  governed  by  these  propositions ;  but,  boforo  considering  how 
moral  biw  ?  far  tho  phasnomena  of  mind  and  of  matter  do 

and  do  not  allow  us  to  infer  the  one  position  or 
the  other,  I  must  solicit  your  attention  to  the  characteristic  con- 
trasts which  these  two  classes  of  phaBnomena  in  themselves  exhibit. 
In  tho  compass  of  our  experience,  we  distinguish  two  series  of 

facts,  —  the   facts   of  the   external   or  matenal 
Contrasts  of  the ph«-      ^orld,  and  the  facts  of  the  internal   world   or 

nomena  of  matter  and  ..      ^         . 

n^Qjj  world  of  intelligence.     These  concomitant  senes 

of  phaenomena  are  not  like  streams  which  merely 
run  parallel  to  each  other;  they  do  not,  like  the  Alpheus  and 
Arethiisa,  flow  on  side  by  side  without  a  commingling  of  their 
WJiters.  They  cross,  they  combine,  they  are  interlaced ;  but  not- 
withstanding their  intimate  connection,  their  mutual  action  and 
reaction,  we  are  able  to  discriminate  them  without  difficulty,  be- 
cause they  are  marked  out  by  characteristic  differences. 
The  phsBnomena  of  the  material  world  are  subjected'  to  immu- 
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table  laws,  are  produced  and  rcprodaced  in  the.  same  invariable 
succession,  and  manifest  only  the  blind  force  of  a  mechanical 
necessity. 

The  phsenomena  of  man,  are,  in  part,  subjected  to  the  laws  of  r  ^ 
the  external  universe.     As  dependent  upon  a  bodily  organization,    >. 
as  actuated  by  sensual  propensities  and  animal  wants,  he  belongs 
to  matter,  and,  in  this  respect,  he  is  the  slave  of  necessity.     But 
what   man   holds  of  matter  does   not   make   up   his   personality. 
They  are  his,  not  he ;  man  is  not  an  organism,  —  he  is  an  intelli- 
gence 8er\'ed  by  organs.^     For  in  man  there   are   tendencies, — 
there  is  a  law,  —  which  continually  urge  him  to  prove  that  he  is 
more   powerful  than  the  nature  by  which  he  is  surrounded  and 
penetrated.     He  is  conscious  to  himself  of  faculties  not  compnsed 
in  the  chain  of  physical  necessity,  his  intelligence  reveals  prescrip- 
tive principles  of  action,  absolute  and  universal,  in  the  Law  of 
Duty,  and  a  liberty  capable  of  carrying  that  law  into  effect,  in 
opposition  to  the  solicitations,  the  impulsions  of  his  material  na- 
ture.    From  the  coexistence  of  these  opposing  forces  in  man  there 
results  a  ceaseless  struggle  botween  physical  necessity  and  moral 
liberty ;  in  the  language  of  Revelation,  between  the  Flesh  and  the 
Spirit;  and  this  struggle  constitutes  at  once  the  distinctive  char-    ^ 
acter  of  humanity,  and  the  essential  condition  of  human  develop-  <[} 
ment  and  virtue. 

In  the  facts  of  intelligence,  we  thus  become  aware  of  an  order  of 
existence  diametrically  in  contrast  to  that  displayed  to  us  in  the 
&cts  of  the  material  univei'se.  There  is  made  known  to  us  an 
order  of  things,  in  which  intelligence,  by  recognizing  the  uncon- 
ditional law  of  duty  and  an  absolute  obligation  to  fulfil  it,  recog- 
nizes its  own  possession  of  a  liberty  incompatible  with  a  depend-  ;y 
ence  upon  fate,  and  of  a  power  capable  of  resisting  and  conquer-  ^ 
ing  the  counteraction  of  our  animal  nature. 

Now,  it  is  only  as  man  is  a  free   intelligence,  a  moral  power, 

that  he  is  created  after  the  image  of  God,  and  it 

cmucioDsnessoffree-      jg  only  as  a  Spark  of  divinity  glows  as  the  life 

dom,aDdof  a  law  of       ^^  ^^^  |j£.^  ^^        ^j^^^  ^,^  ^^^  rationally  believe 

dntj,  the  condidoiu  of         .  .        ^  -^ 

Xheotogy.  ^^  ^^  Intelligent  Creator  and  Moral  Governor 

of  the  universe.     For,  let  us  suppose,  that  in 
man  intelligence  is  the  product  of  organization,  that  our  conscious-     \ 
ness  of  moral  liberty  is  itself  only  an  illusion ;  in  short,  that  acts  '"  ^" 
of  volition  are  results  of  the  same  iron  necessity  which  determines 


1  f "  Mem  ct^iwqne,  is  est  qnisqne ;  non  e«  flg-      Sommtnn  Scfpitrnts,  o.  8 — after  Plato.]     €£ 
■ra,  que  digito  demonstrari  potest '> — Cicero,      Plato,  J/c  Prim,  p.l30,  and  ui/ro,  {>.  114«—  £i>. 
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• 

the  phflBnomena  of  matter, — on  this  supposition,  I  say,  the  founda- 
tions of  all  religion,  natural  and  revealed,  are  subverted.^ 

The  truth  of  this  will  be  best  seen  by  applying  the  supposition 
of  the  two  positions  of  theism  previously  stated  —  viz.,  that  the 
notion  of  God  necessarily  supposes,  1%  That  in  the  absolute  order 
of  existence  intelligence  should  be  first,  that  is,  not  itself  the  pro- 
duct of  an  unintelligent  antecedent;  and,  2^,  That  the  universe 
should  be  governed  not  only  by  physical  but  by  moral  laws. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  former,  how  can  we  attempt  to  prove 

that  the  universe  is  the  creation  of  a  free  original 

Fint  condition  of  the        •    .    n-  •      x  ^i.  ^  •-.•  r  xi_ 

proof  of*  Deity, drawn  intelligence,  agamst  the  counter-position  of  the 

from  Pfeyehoiogy.  An-  atheist,  that  liberty  is  an  illusion,  and  intelli- 

•logy  between  our  ex-  gence,  or  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  only 

perienceandtheabio.  ^j^^  product  of  a  blind  fate?    As  wc  know  no- 

Inte  order  of  existence.  *■ 

thing  of  the  absolute  order  of  existence  in  itself 
we  can  only  attempt  to  infer  its  character  from  that  of  the  partic- 
ular order  within  the  sphere  of  our  experience,  and  as  we  can 
affinn  naught  of  intelligence  and  its  conditions,  except  what  we 
may  discover  from  the  observation  of  our  own  minds,  it  is  evident 
that  we  can  only  analogically  carry  out  into  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse the  relation  in  which  we  find  intelligence  to  stand  in  the 
order  of  the  human  constitution.  If  in  man  intelligence  be  a 
free  power,  —  in  so  far  as  its  liberty  extends,  intelligence  must  be 
independent  of  necessity  and  matter ;  and  a  power  independent  of 
matter  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  subject, 
—  that  is,  a  spirit.  If,  then,  the  original  independence  of  intelli- 
gence on  matter  in  the  human  constitution,  in  other  words,  if 
the  spirituality  of  mind  in  man,  be  supposed  a  datum  of  observa- 
tion, in  this  datum  is  also  given  both  the  condition  and  the  proof 
of  a  God.    For  we  have  only  to  infer,  what  analogy  entitles  us  to 

do,  that  intelligence  holds  the  same  relative 

Psyctaoloffieal  Mate-  •      ^i  •  i  •  i    -^^  i     1:1     • 

riaiism  •  its  iarae  Supremacy  in  the  universe  which  it  holds  in  us, 

and  the  first  positive  condition  of  a  Deity  is 
established,  in  the  establishment  of  the  absolute  priority  of  a  free 
creative  intelligence.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose  the  result 
of  our  study  of  man  to  be,  that  intelligence  is  only  a  product  of 
matter,  only  a  reflex  of  organization,  such  a  doctrine  would  not 
only  afford  no  basis  on  which  to  rest  any  argument  for  a  God, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  positively  warrant  the  atheist  in  deny- 
ing his  exbtence.  For  i^  as  the  materialist  maintains,  the  only 
intelligence  of  which  we  have  any  experience  be  a  consequent 
of  matter,^- on  this  hypothesis,  he  not  only  cannot  assume  this 

1  See  Dueuuiont,  p.  628. —£d. 
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order  to  be  reversed  in  the  relations  of  an  intelligence  beyond  his 
observation,  but,  if  he  argue  logically,  he  must  positively  conclude, 
that,  as  in  man,  so  in  the  universe,  the  phsenomena  of  intelligence 
or  design  are  only  in  their  last  analysis  the  products  of  a  brute 
necessity.  Psychological  materialism,  if  carried  out  fully  and  fairly 
to  its  conclusions,  thus  inevitably  results  in  theological  atheism; 
as  it  has  been  well  expressed  by  Dr.  Henry  More,  nuUus  in  micro- 
cosmo  spirihis^  nuUus  in  macrocosmo  Dens}  I  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  to  assert  that  all  materialists  deny,  or  actually  disbelieve,  a 
God.  For,  in  very  many  cases,  this  would  be  at  once  an  unmer- 
ited compliment  to  their  reasoning,  and  an  unmerited  reproach 
to  their  faith. 

Such  is  the  manifest  dependence  of  our  theology  on  our  psy- 
chology in  reference  to  the  first  condition  of  a 
Seeoad  eonditioo  of      Deity,  —  the  absolute  priority  of  a  free  intelli- 
drm  ***^,1  r*T  h2-      g<?nce.    But  this  is  perhaps  even  more  conspic- 
0^.  uous   in    relation  to  the   second,  that  the  uni- 

verse is  governed  not  merely  by  physical  but 
by  moral  laws,  for  God  is  only  God  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  Moral 
Governor  of  a  Moral  World. 

Our  interest  also  in  its  establishment  is  incomparably  greater,  for 
while  a  proof  that  the  universe  is  the  work  of  an  omnipotent  intel- 
ligence, gratifies  only  our  speculative  curiosity, —  a  proof  that  there 
is  a  holy  legislator  by  whom  goodness  and  felicity  will  be  ultimately 
brought  into  accordance,  is  necessary  to  satisfy  both  our  intel- 
lect and  our  heart.  A  God  is,  indeed,  to  us  only  of  practical 
interest,  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  condition  of  our  immortality. 

Kow,  it  is  self-evident,  in  the  first  place,  that,  if  there  be  no 
moral  world,  there  can  be  no  moral  governor  of  such  a  world ; 
and,  in  the  second,  that  we  have,  and  can  have,  no  ground  on 
which  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  a  moral  world,  except  in  so  far 
as  we  ourselves  are  moral  agents.  This  being  undeniable,  it  is 
further  evident,  that,  should  we  ever  be  convinced  that  we  are 
not  moral  agents,  we  should  likewise  be  convinced  that  there 
exists  no  moral  order  in  the  universe,  and  no  supreme  intelligence 
by  which  that  moral  order  is  established,  sustained,  and  regu- 
lated. 

Theology  is  thus  again  wholly  dependent  on  Psychology;  for, 
with  the  proof  of  the  moral  nature  of  man,  stands  or  falls  the 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity. 


1  CtAntidotms  adtmrns  JiAeuimnn,  lib.  ilL      1679);  and  the  Aathor-i  DiaausionSf  p.  788. 
e.  1%  (Opera  OtnuuL,  rol.  ii.  p.  148,  Loodini,      —Ed. 
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But  in  what  does  the  character  of  man  as  a  moral  agent  consist  ? 

Man  is   a  moral  agent  only  as  he  is  account- 
Wbcrein  the  moral       ^^^^  f^^  jj^  actions,  — in  Other  words,  as  he  is 

^^^^  the  object  of  praise  or  blame;  and  this  he  is, 

only  inasmuch  as  he  has  prescribed  to  him  a 
rule  of  duty,  and  as  he  is  able  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  in  conform- 
ity with  its  precepts.  The  possibility  of  morality  thus  depends 
on  the  possibility  of  liberty ;  for  if  man  be  not  a  free  agent,  he 
is  not  the  author  of  his  actions,  and  has,  therefore,  no  responsi- 
bility,—  no  moral  personality  at  all. 

Now  the  study  of  Philosophy,  or  mental  science,  operates  in 

three  ways  to  establish  that  assurance  of  human 

PhiioBophy  operates      liberty,  which  is  necessary  for  a  rational  belief 

n   ircewaya,  nc8ta         j^  ^^^  ^^^^^   moral  nature,  in   a  moral   worlds 

lUhing    assurance  of  .  •  ' 

bamau  liberty.  ^nd  in  a  moral  ruler  of  that  Vorld.     In  the 

first  place,  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
pho^nomena  of  mmd  is  requisite  in  order  to  a  luminous  and  dis- 
tinct apprehension  of  liberty  as  a  fact  or  datum  of  intelligence. 
For  though,  without  philosophy,  a  natural  conviction  of  free  agency 
lives  and  works  in  the  recesses  of  every  human  mind,  it  requires  a 
process  of  philosophical  thought  to  bring  this  conviction  to  clear 
consciousness  and  scientific  certainty.  In  the  second  place,  a  pro- 
found philosophy  is  necessary  to  obviate  the  difiiculties  which 
meet  us  when  we  attempt  to  explain  tlie  possibility  of  this  fact, 
and  to  prove  that  the  datum  of  liberty  is  not  a  mere  illusion. 
For  though  an  unconquerable  feeling  compels  us  to  recognize 
ourselves  as  accountable,  and  therefore  free,  agents,  still,  when 
we  attempt  to  realize  in  thought  how  the  fact  of  our  liberty  can 
be,  we  soon  find  that  this  altogether  transcends  our  understand- 
ing, and  that  every  effort  to  bring  the  fact  of  liberty  within  the 
compass  of  our  conceptions,  only  results  in  the  substitution  in  its 
place  of  some  more  or  less  disguised  form  of  necessity.  For,  —  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  use  expressions  which  many  of  you  can- 
not be  supposed  at  present  to  understand,  —  we  are  only  able  to 
conceive  a  thing,  inasmuch  as  we  conceive  it  under  conditions; 
while  the  possibility  of  a  free  act  supposes  it  to  be  an  act  which 
is  not  conditioned  or  determined.  The  tendency  of  a  superficial 
philosophy  is,  therefore,  to  deny  the  fact  of  liberty,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  what  cannot  be  conceived  is  impossible.  A  deeper  and 
more  comprehensive  study  of  the  facts  of  mind  overturns  tliis 
conc]usion#and  disproves  its  foundation.  It  shows  that,  —  so  fer 
from  the  principle  being  tnie,  that  what  is  inconceivable  is  im- 
possible,—  on  the  contrary,  all  that  is  conceivable  is  a  mean  be^ 
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tween  two  contradictoxy  extremes,  both  of  which  are  inconceiva- 
ble, but  of  which,  as  mutually  repugnant,  one  or  the  other  must 
be  true.  Thus  philosophy,  in  demonstrating  that  the  limits  of 
thought  are  not  to  be  assumed  as  the  limits  of  possibility,  while 
it  admits  the  weakness  of  our  discursive  intellect,  reestablishes 
the  authority  of  consciousness,  and  vindicates  the  veracity  of 
our  primitive  convictions.  It  proves  to  us,  from  the  very  laws 
of  mind,  that  while  we  can  never  understand  how  any  original 
datum  of  intelligence  is  possible,  we  have  no  reason  from  this 
inability  to  doubt  that  it  is  true.  A  learned  ignorance  is  thus 
the  end  of  pliilosophy,  as  it  is  the  beginning  of  theology.^ 

In  the  third  place,  the  study  of  mind  is  necessary  to  counter- 
balance and  correct  the  influence  of  the  study  of  matter;  and 
this  utility  of  Metaphysics  rises  in  proportion  to  the  progress 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  to  the  greater  attention  which  they 
engross. 

An  exclusive  devotion  to  physical  pursuits,  exerts  an  evil  influ- 
ence in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  diverts 
Twofold  erito  of  ex-      ^^^   ^j   ^^^^j^^   ^^  ^^^  phffinomena  of  moral 

liberty,  which  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  recesses 
of  the  human  mind  alone;  and  it  disqualifies  from  appreciating 
the  import  of  these  phaenomena,  even  if  presented,  by  leaving  un- 
cultivated the  finer  power  of  psychological  reflection,  in  the  exclu- 
sive exercise  of  the  faculties  employed  in  the  easier  and  more 
amusing  observation  of  the  external  world.  In  the  second  place, 
by  exhibiting  merely  the  phienomena  of  matter  and  extension, 
it  habituates  us  only  to  the  contemplation  of  an  order  in  which 
everything  is  determined  by  the  laws  of  a  blind  or  mechanical 
necessity.  Now,  what  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  this  one-sided 
and  exclusive  study?  That  the  student  becomes  a  materialist,  if 
he  speculate  at  all.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  is  familiar  with 
the  obtrusive  £Eu;ts  of  necessity,  and  is  unaccustomed  to  develop 
into  consciousness  the  more  recondite  facts  of  liberty ;  he  is,  there- 
fore, disposed  to  disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  phaenomena  whose 
reality  he  may  deny,  and  whose  possibility  he  cannot  understand. 
At  the  same  time,  the  love  of  unity,  and  the  philosophical  presump- 
tion against  the  multiplication  of  essences,  de- 
Fhjgjcai  itiidy  in  ito      tcrminc  him  to  reject  the  assumption  of  a  second, 

iBlkne7  not  matettel-  j  r  ' 

trf,  and  that  an  hypothetical,  substance,  —  ignorant 

as  he  is  of  the  reasons  by  which  that  assump- 
tion is  legitimated.      In  the  infancy  of  science,  this  tendency  of 

1  See  DiMMstums^  p.  684.  —£d. 
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physical  study  was  not  experienced.  When  men  first  turned  their 
attention  on  the  phsenomena  of  nature,  every  event  was  viewed 
as  a  miracle,  for  every  effect  was  considered  as  the  operation  of 
an  intelligence.  God  was  not  exiled  from  the  universe  of  mat- 
ter;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  multiplied  in  proportion  to  its  phe- 
nomena. As  science  advanced,  the  deities  were  gradually  driven 
out ;  and  long  after  the  sublunary  world  had  been  disenchanted, 
they  were  left  for  a  season  in  possession  of  the  starry  heavens. 
The  movement  of  the  celestial  bodies,  in  which  Kepler  still  saw 
the  agency  of  a  free  intelligence,  was  at  length  by  Newton  re- 
solved into  a  few  mathsmatical  principles;  and  at  last  even  the 
irregularities  which  Newton  was  compelled  to  leave  for  the  mirac- 
ulous correction  of  the  Deity,  have  been  proved  to  require  no 
supernatural  interposition;  for  La  Place  has  shown  that  all  con- 
tingencies, past  and  future,  in  the  heavens,  find  their  explanation 
in  the  one  fundamental  law  of  gravitation. 

But  the  very  contemplation  of  an  order  and  adaptation  so  aston- 
ishing, joined  to  the  knowledge  that  this  order  and  adaptation  are 
the  necessary  results  of  a  brute  mechanism,  —  when  acting  upon 
minds  which  have  not  looked  into  themselves  for  the  light  of 
which  the  world  without  can  only  afford  them  the  reflection,  —  fiir 
from  elevating  them  more  than  any  other  aspect  of  external  crea- 
tion to  that  inscrutable  Being  who  reigns  beyond  and  above  the 
universe  of  nature,  tends,  on  the  contrary,  to  impress  on  them, 
with  peculiar  force,  the  conviction,  that  as  the  mechanism  of 
nature  can  explain  so  much,  the  mechanism  of  nature  can  ex- 
plain all. 

"Wonder,'*  says  Aristotle,  "is  the  first  cause  of  philosophy:"' 

but  in  the  discovery  that  all  existence  is  but 
If  all  existenoe  be      mechanism,  the  consummation  of  science  would 

hicai  iDteraet  ex-  "^  ^"  extinction  of  the  Very  mterest  from  which 
tingttished.  it  Originally  sprang.     **Even  the  gorgeous  ma- 

jesty of  the  heavens,**  says  a  religious  pliiloso- 
pher,  "  the  object  of  a  kneeling  adoration  to  an  infant  world,  sub- 
dues no  more  the  mind  of  him  who  comprehends  the  one  mechan- 
ical law  by  which  the  planetary  systems  move,  maintain  their 
motion,  and  even  originally  form  themselves.  He  no  longer  won- 
ders at  the  object,  infinite  as  it  always  is,  but  at  the  human  intel- 
lect ulonc  which  in  a  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Gassendi,  Newton,  and 
La  Place,  was  able  to  transcend  the  object,  by  science  to  termi- 
nate the  miracle,  to  reave  the  heaven  of  its  divinities,  and  to 

1  Mttapkftiet^  book  i.S,9    Compare  Plato,  J%e€KUttUj  p.  155.— £d. 
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exorcise  the  universe.  But  even  this,  the  only  admiration  of  which 
our  intelligent  Acuities  are  now  capable,  would  vanish,  were  a 
future  Hartley,  Darwin,  Condillac,  or  Bonnet,  to  succeed  in  display- 
ing to  us  a  mechanical  system  of  the  human  mind,  as  compre- 
hensive, intelligible,  and  satisfactory  as  the  Newtonian  mecha- 
nism of  the  heavens."^ 

To  this  testimony  I  may  add  that,  should  Physiology  ever  suc- 
ceed in  reducing  the  facts  of  intelligence  to  Phasnomena  of  matter, 
Philosophy  would  be  subverted  in  the  subversion  of  its  three  great 
objects,  —  Grod,  Free- Will,  and  Immortality.  True  wisdom  would 
then  consist,  not  in  speculation,  but  in  repressing  thought  during 
oar  brief  transit  from  nothingness  to  nothingness.  For  why? 
Philosophy  would  have  become  a  meditation,  not  merely  of  death, 
but  of  annihilation ;  the  precept.  Know  thyself,  would  have  been 
replaced  by  the  terrific  oracle  to  CEdipus  — 


M 


llay'st  thoa  ne'er  know  the  tmth  of  what  thou  art;" 


and  the  final  recompense  of  our  scientific  curiosity  would  be 
wailing,  deeper  than  Cassandra's,  for  the  ignorance  that  saved  us 
from  despair. 

The  views  which  I  have  now  taken  of  the  respective  influence  of 

the  sciences  of  mind  and  of  matter  in  relation 

CohtddeDce  of  the      iq  oyj.  rellgious  belief^  are  those  which  have 

^^"J^^"^      been  deliberately  adopted  by  the  profoundest 

loeophen.  thinkers,  ancient  and  modem.    Were  I  to  quote 

to  you  the  testimonies  that  crowd  on  my  recol- 
lection to  the  effect  that  ignorance  of  Self  is  ignorance  of  God, 
I  should  make  no  end,  for  this  is  a  truth  proclaimed  by  Jew  and 
Gkntile,  Christian  and  Mohammedan.  I  shall  ^content  myself  with 
adducing  three  passages  from  three  philosophers,  which  I  select, 
both  as  articulately  confirming  all  that  I  have  now  advanced,  and 
because  there  are  not,  in  the  whole  history  of  speculation,  three 
authorities  on  the  point  in  question  more  entitled  to  respect. 
The  first  quotation  is  fi-om  Plato,  and  it  corroborates  the  doc- 
trine I  have  maintained  in  reeard  to  the  condi- 

Plato. 

tions  of  a  God,  and  of  our  knowledge  of  his 
existence.  "The  cause,"  he  says,  "of  all  impiety  and  irreligion 
among  men  is,  that  reversing  in  themselves  the  relative  subordi- 
nation of  mind  and  body,  they  have,  in  like  manner,  in  the  imi- 
verse,  made  that  to  be  first  which  is  second,  and  that  to  be  second 

1  Jacobi,  Wtfht^  Tol.  U.  p.  68^.    Quoted  in  Dueuuions,  p.  812.  —  £d. 
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which   is  first;  for  while,  in  the  generation  of  all  things,  intel- 
ligence and  final  causes  precede  matter  and  eflicient  causes,  they, 
on  the  contrary,  have  viewed  matter  and  material  things  as  abso- 
lutely j)rior,  in  the  order  of  existence,  to  intelligence  and  design; 
and  thus   departing  from  an   original   error  in  relation  to  them- 
selves, they  have  ended  in  the  subversion  of  the  Godhead."^ 
The  second  quotation  is  from  Kant ;  it  finely  illustrates  the  influ- 
ences of  material  and  mental  studies  by  con- 
trasting  them  in  reference  to  the  very  noblest 
object  of  either,  and  the  passage  is  worthy  of  your  attention,  not 
only   for  the   soundness  of  its  doctrine,  but  for  the  natural  and 
unsought-for  sublimity  of  its  expression :  "  Two  things  there  are, 
which,  the  oftener  and  the  more  steadfastly  we  consider,  fill  the 
mind  with  an  ever  new,  an  ever  rising  admiration  and  reverence ; 
—  the  STARRY  HEAVEN  abovCy  the  MORAL  LAW  withiiu    Of  neither 
am  I  compelled  to  seek  out  the  reality,  as  veiled  in  darkness,  or 
only  to  conjecture  the  possibility,  as  beyond   the  hemisphere  of 
my  knowledge.     Both   I  contemplate  lying  clear  before  me,  and 
connect  both  immediately  with  niy  consciousness  of  existence.    The 
one  dop:irts  from  the  place  I  occupy  in  the  outer  w^orld  of  sense ; 
expands,  beyond   the  bounds  of  imagination,  this  connection  of 
my  body  with  worlds  rising  beyond  worlds,  and  systems  blending 
into  systems ;  imd  protends  it  also  into  the  illimitable  times  of  their 
periodic  movement  —  to  its  commencement  and  perpetuity.    The 
otlier  departs  from  my  invisible  self,  from  my  personality;  and 
represents  mo  in  a  world,  truly  infinite  indeed,  but  whose  infinity 
can  be  trucked  out  onlv  bv  the  intellect,  with  which  also  mv  con- 
nection,  unlike  the  fortuitous  relation  I  stand  in  to  all  worlds  of 
sense,  I  am  oom|H?lKHl  to  recognize  as  universal  and  necessary. 
In  the  former,  the  first  view  of  a  countless  multitude  of  worlds 
annihilates^  as  it  were,  my  imj>ortance  as  an  anhmil  product^  which, 
after  a  brief  and  that  incomprehensible  endowment  with  the  pow- 
ers of  life,  is  oomjH?lleil  to  refund  its  constituent  matter  to  the 
planet  —  itself  an  atom  in  the  universe  —  on  which  it  grew.     The 
other,  on  the  cimtrary,  elevates  my  worth  as  an  inttHt^jewy:  even 
without  limit ;  and  this  thn>ugh  my  personality,  in  which  the  moral 
law  reveals  a  faculty  of  life  inde|H>ndent  of  my  animal  nature,  nay, 
of  the  whole  material  worivl :  —  at  least  if  it  be  permitted  to  infer 
as  much  fK^m  the  peculation  of  mv  beinfir,  which  a  conformitv 
with  that  law  exacts:  pn>}Hi«sing,  as  it  does,  my  moral  worth  for 

1  D9  Lff«l«s.  ^eok  X.  ifik  ^^  $Fa    <>ot<a      fit,  LomI.  «dA  tad  l&»-m«:  mma 
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the  absolute  end  of  my  activity,  conceding  no  compromise  of  its 
imperative  to  a  necessitation  of  nature,  anil  spuming,  in  its  infinity, 
the  conditions  and  boundaries  of  my  present  transitory  life."^ 
The  third  quotation  is  from  the  pious  and  profound  Jacobi,  and 

it  states  the  truth  boldly  and  without  disguise 
in  regard  to  the  relation  of  Physics  and  Met- 
aphysics to  Religion.  "But  is  it  unreasonable  to  confess,  that  we 
believe  in  God,  not  by  reason  of  the  nature'  wliich  conceals  him, 
but  by  reason  of  the  supernatural  in  man,  which  alone  reveals  and 
proves  him  to  exist? 

"•Xature  conceals  God:  for  through  her  whole  domain  Nature 
reveals  only  fate,  only  an  indissoluble  chain  of  mere  efficient  causes 
without  beginning  and  without  end,  excluding,  with  equal  neces- 
sity, both  providence  and  chance.  An  independent  agency,  a  free 
original  commencement  within  her  sphere  and  proceeding  from  her 
powers,  is  absolutely  impossible.  Working  without  will,  she  takes 
counsel  neither  of  the  good  nor  of  the  beautiful ;  creating  nothing, 
she  casts  up  from  her  dark  abyss  only  eternal  transformations  of 
herself  unconsciously  and  without  an  end;  furthering,  with  the 
same  ceaseless  industry,  decline,  and  increase,  death  and  life, — 
never  producing  what  alone  is  of  God  and  what  supposes  liberty, 
—  the  virtuous,  the  immortal. 

**  Man  reveals  God;  for  man  by  his  intelligence  rises  above  na- 
ture, and  in  virtue  of  this  intelligence  is  conscious  of  himself  as  a 
power  not  only  independent  of,  but  opposed  to,  nature,  and  capable 
of  resisting,  conquering,  and  controlling  her.  As  man  has  a  living 
£dth  in  this  power,  superior  to  nature,  which  dwells  in  him ;  so 
has  he  a  belief  in  God,  a  feeling,  an  experience  of  his  existence. 
As  he  does  not  believe  in  this  power,  so  does  he  not  believe  in 
Grod;  he  sees,  he  experiences  naught  in  existence  but  nature, — 
necessity,  —  fate."  ' 

Such  is  the  comparative  importance  of  the  sciences  of  mind  and 

of  matter  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  religion. 
Th«e  QMS  of  P*y-       gy^  it  may  be  said,  how  great  soever  be  the 

eboIocT     not     super-  i  i*     i  'i  i!       •      ^.i  ■  *. 

moedhr  the  ch  '  timn      ^'^^^^  ^f  plulosophy  m  tliis  rcspcct,  wcrc  man 
xereiatkm.  ^^^  to  rise  to  the  divinity  by  the  unaided  ex- 

ercise of  his  faculties,  this  value  is  superseded 
under  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  Gospel  now  assuring  us  of 


1  KniUc  der  praJctischen  Vemunfl.  Beschlofli.  world  of  Matter,  in  contrast  to  the  world  of 

QooAed  in  DrsCTwtion.t,  p  310.  —  Ed.  Intelligence.]  —  Oral     Interpolation^    supplied 

t  [la  the  piiiloeophy  of  Germany,  Natur  and  from  ReitPs  Works,  p.  216  —  Kd. 

ItB  eorreIative«,  whether  of  Greek  or  Latin  •*<  Von  den  Gifttlichen  Dingm.    Werkty  iii.  p. 

derrration,  are,  in  general,  expressive  of  the  424-26.  —  Kd. 
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all  and  more  than  all  philosophy  could  ever  warrant  na  in  surmis- 
ing. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  Revelation  there  is  contained  a 
great  complement  of  truths  of  which  natural  reason  could  afford 
us  no  knowledge  or  assurance,  but  still  the  importance  of  mental 
science  to  theology  has  not  become  superfluous  in  Christianity ;  for 
whereas  anterior  to  Revelation,  religion  rises  out  of  psychology  as 
a  result,  subsequently  to  revelation,  it  supposes  a  genuine  philos- 
ophy of  mind  as  the  condition  of  its  truth.  This  is  at  once  mani- 
fest. Revelation  is  a  revelation  to  man  and  concerning  man ;  and 
man  is  only  the  object  of  revelation,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  moral,  a 
free,  a  resi)onsible  being.  The  Scriptures  are  replete  with  testi- 
monies to  our  natural  liberty;  and  it  is  the  doctrine  of  every 
Christian  church,  that  man  was  originally  created  with  a  will  capa- 
ble equally  of  good  as  of  evil,  though  this  will,  subsequently  to  the 
fall,  has  lost  much  of  its  primitive  liberty.  Christianity  thus,  by 
universal  confession,  supposes  as  a  condition  the  moral  nature  of 
its  object ;  and  if  some  individual  theologians  be  found  who  have 
denied  to  man  a  higher  liberty  than  a  machine,  this  is  only  another 
exam))le  of  the  truth,  that  there  is  no  opinion  which  has  been  una- 
ble to  find  not  only  its  champions  but  its  martyrs.  The  differ- 
ences which  divide  tlio  Christian  churches  on  this  question,  regard 
only  the  liberty  of  man  in  certain  particular  relations,  for  fatalism, 
or  a  negation  of  human  res[)onsibility  in  general,  is  equally  hostile 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Calvinist  and  Arminian. 

In  tlioso  circumstances  it  is  evident,  that  he  who  disbelieves  the 
moral  agency  of  man  must,  in  consistency  with  that  opinion,  disbe- 
lieve Christianity.  And  therefore  inasmuch  as  Philo^phy,  —  the 
Philoso)>hy  of  Mind,  —  scientifically  establishes  the  proof  of  human 
liberty,  philosophy,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  relations  not  now  to 
be  consideriHl,  is  the  true  preparative  and  best  aid  of  an  enlightened 
Christian  Theology* 


LECTURE    III. 

THE  NATUKE  AND  COMPREHENSION  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

I  HATS  been  in  the  custom  of  delivering  sometimes  together, 
more  firequently  in  alternate  years,  two  systematic  courses  of  lec- 
tures,—  the  one  on  Pstchologt,  that  is,  the  science  which  is  con- 
Tersant  about  the  phaenomena  of  mind  in  general,  —  the  other  on 
Ix>Gic,  that  is,  the  science  of  the  laws  regulating  the  manifestation 
and  legitimacy  of  the  highest  faculty  of  Cognition,  —  Thought, 
stiictly  BO  denominated  —  the  faculty  of  Relations,  —  the  Under- 
standing proper.  As  first,  or  initiative,  courses  of  philosophy, — 
each  has  its  peculiar  advantages ;  and  I  know  not,  in  truth,  which 
I  should  recommend  a  student  to  commence  with.  What,  however, 
I  find  it  expedient  to  premise  to  each  is  an  Introduction^  in  which 
the  nature  and  general  relations  of  philosophy  are  explained,  and  a 
summary  view  taken  of  the  faculties  (particularly  the  Cognitive 
fiiculties),  of  mind. 

In  the  ensuing  course,  we  shall  be  occupied  with  the  General 
Plulosophy  of  Mind. 

You  are,  then,  about  to  commence  a  course  of  philosophical  dis- 
cipline,— for  Psychology  is  preeminently  a  phil- 
osophical  science.  It  is  therefore  proper,  before 
proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  special  objects  of  our  course, 
that  you  should  obtain  at  least  a  general  notion  of  what  philosophy 
is.  But  in  affording  you  this  information,  it  is  evident  that  there  lie 
considerable  difficulties  in  the  way.  For  the  definition,  and  the 
divisions  of  philosophy  are  the  results  of  a  lofty  generalization  from 
particulars,  of  which  particulars  you  are,  or  must  be  presumed  to 
be,  still  ignorant.  You  cannot,  therefore,  it  is  manifest,  be  made 
adequately  to  comprehend,  in  the  commencement  of  your  philo- 
sophical studies,  notions  which  these  studies  themselves  arc  in- 
tended to  enable  you  to  understand.  But  although  you  cannot  at 
once  obtain  a  ftdl  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  philosophy,  it  is 
desirable  that  you  should  be  enabled  to  form  at  least  some  vague 
conception  of  the  road  you  are  about  to  travel,  and  of  the  point  to 
which  it  will  conduct  yon.    I  must,  therefore,  beg  that  you  will,  for 
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tho  prcHont,  hypothetically  believe, — believe  upon  authority, — 
what  you  may  not  now  adequately  understand;  but  this  only  to 
the  end  that  you  may  not  hereafter  be  under  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing any  coiicluHion  upon  tnist.  Nor  is  this  temporary  exaction  of 
credit  jjoculiar  to  philosophical  education.  In  the  order  of  nature, 
belief  always  precedes  knowledge,  —  it  is  the  condition  of  instruc- 
tion. The  child  (as  observ'ed  by  Aristotle)  must  believe,  in  order 
t  hat  ho  may  leani ;  *  and  even  the  primary  facts  of  intelligence,  — 
the  facts  Avhich  precede,  as  they  afford  the  conditions  of,  all  knowl- 
odgis  —  would  not  be  original  were  they  revealed  to  us  under  any 
other  fonn  thim  that  of  natural  or  necessary  beliefe.  Without 
flirtlior  preamble,  therefore,  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  afford  you  some 
general  notion  of  what  philosophy  is.* 

In  doing  this,  thero  are  two  questions  to  be  answered:  —  1st, 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  name?  and,  2d, 

j|imm»K  "^Immn^hT      ^^''^^^^  '*  ^^^^  meaning  of  the  thing  f    An  answer 

to  the  fonner  question  is  afforded  in  a  nominal 
dothuiion  of  the  term  ^ihilosopht/y  and  in  a  history  of  its  employ- 
ment iuid  application. 

In  n»gjml  to  the  et\nnologicAl  signification  of  the  word,  you  are 

awivre  that  Philosophy  is  a  term  of  Greek  origin 
iniiuiwpliy  -  IK*      _  ^^^^  j^   jg  ^  ci>mpound  of  t^^os,  a  ior>er  or 

frifiidy  and  cro^tou'  trfWoiii  —  speculative  wis- 
do«\,  rhiK>sophy  is  thus,  literally,  a  /orv  of  frisifonK  But  if  the 
gnmunniioal  n\eai«ng  of  the  woixl  be  unambiguous,  the  history  of 
5t:s  j\ppl;oaTiiM\  is  I  think,  involvetl  in  con^iidemble  donbu  Accord- 
ing to  the  commonly  ro<>eived  account,  the 
ivsVClir^'**^^      di^gnation  of  phiK^ipher  {hryr  or  suiior  of 

tr»Vvf<MM>  w;iis  fir«4  assumed  and  a{»plied  bj 
l\thi^>r:i:5 ;  whiUt  of  th'e  oocasion  and  ciream5taiu>e$  of  its  asmmp- 
ti*x«,  wx"*  h*v^  a  story  by  Cicero.*  on  the  authority  o€  Hersdides 
l\vnticxii4  ;*  and  by  l>io^nos  Laortius,  in  one  pla<x\*  on  the  antkority 
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of  Heraclides,  and  in  another,*  on  that  of  Sosicrates,  —  although  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  word  Sosicrates  be  not  in  the  second  pas- 
sage a  corrupted  lection  for  Heraclides;'  in  which  case  the  whole 
probability  of  the  story  will  depend  upon  the  trustworthiness  of 
Heraclides  alone,  for  the  comparatively  recent  testimony  of  lam- 

blichus,  in  his  Life  of  Pythagoras,  must  go  for 
j^^2L^^!i^dL^      nothing.    As  told  by  Cicero,  it  is  as  follows :  — 

Pythagoras  once  upon  a  time  (says  the  Roman 
orator),  having  come  to  Phlius,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  displayed, 
in  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  Leon,  who  then  governed 
that  city,  a  range  of  knowledge  so  extensive,  that  the  prince, 
admiring  his  eloquence  and  ability,  inquired  to  what  art  he  had 
principally  devoted  himself.  Pythagoras  answered,  that  he  pro- 
fessed no  art,  and  was  simply  a  philosopher.  Leon,  struck  by  the 
novelty  of  the  name,  again  inquired  who  were  the  philosophers,  and 
in  what  they  differed  from  other  men.  Pythagoras  replied,  that 
human  life  seemed  to  resemble  the  great  fair,  held  on  occasion  of 
those  solemn  games  which  all  Greece  met  to  celebrate.  For  some, 
exercised  in  athletic  contests,  resorted  thither  in  quest  of  glory  and 
the  crown  of  victory ;  while  a  greater  number  flocked  to  them  in 
order  to  buy  and  sell,  attracted  by  the  love  of  gain.  There  were  a 
few,  however,  —  and  they  were  those  distinguished  by  their  liber- 
ality and  intelligence,  —  who  came  from  no  motive  of  glory  or  of 
gain,  but  simply  to  look  about  them,  and  to  take  note  of  what  was 
done,  and  in  what  manner.  So  likewise,  continued  Pythagoras,  we 
men  all  make  our  entrance  into  this  life  on  our  departure  from 
another.  Some  are  here  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  honors,  others 
in  the  search  of  riches ;  a  few  there  are  who,  indifferent  to  all  else, 
devote  themselves  to  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  things.  These, 
then,  are  they  whom  I  call  students  of  wisdom,  for  such  is  meant  by 
philosopher. 

Pythagoras  was  a  native  of  Samos,  and  flourished  about  560  years 

before  the  advent  of  Christ,'^ — about  130  years 
R«rt>  <m  doubtfu      1^^^^  ^^^  ^.j^j^  ^f  pjj^^^     Heraclides  and  Sosi- 

crates,  the  two  vouchers  of  this  story, — if  Sosi- 
crates be  indeed  a  voucher,  —  lived  long  subsequently  to  the  age 
of  Pythagoras;  and  the  former  is,  moreover,  confessed  to  have 
been  an  egregious  fiibulist.     From  the  principal  circumstances  of 

1  Lib.  TiiL  8.  B.  C.  MO^lO,  In  the  times  of  Polycrates  and 

S  See    Menage,    Cmnmenlary  o»   Latftius^  Tarquiniiu  Saperbos  (Clintoo,  F.  H,  510) 

nfl.  8.  His  birth  is  xanaXXy  phioed  in  the  49th  Olym- 

a  Tbe  exact  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  piad  ( B.  C.  684).   See  Brandis,  Geuh.  der  Pfn'l 

Pythagoras  are  nncertain.  Nearly  all  aathor>  vol.  i.  p.  422;  Zeller,  Phil,  der  Griechen.^  vol.  i. 

ities,ho««T«r,  are  agreed  that  he  "flourished**  p.  217, 2d  ed.— Ed. 
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kin  lifCf  montionod  by  Loertius  afler  older  aathors,  and  from  the 
frugmcnU  wo  ]>ohhc88  of  the  works  of  Heraclides, — in  short,  from 
all  opinionA,  ancient  and  modem,  we  learn  that  he  ^  was  at  once 
oro<luloutt  and  deceitful,  —  a  dupe  and  an  impostor.  The  anecdote, 
therefi)ro,  rests  on  very  slender  authority.  It  is  probable,  I  think, 
that  Socrates  was  the  first  who  adopted,  or,  at  least,  the  first  who 

familiarized,  the  expression.*  It  was  natural  that 

aooratts  poUbiy  th*      j^^  g^ould  be  anxious  to  contradistinguish  him- 

^^^  self  from   the   Sophists,    (ol  o-o^ot,  ol  atj^carcu, 

sophistro),  literally,  the  wise  men ;'  and  no  term 
could  more  appropriately  ridicule  the  arrogance  of  these  pretend- 
ers, or  afford  a  happier  contrast  to  their  haughty  designation,  than 
that  of  philosopher  (/.  f.,  the  lot^r  of  wisdom) ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  certain  that  the  substantives  ^cAoot>^  and  ^cAocro^ot, 
first  ap|>ear  in  the  writings  of  the  Socratic  school.^  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  the  verb  ^iXocro^cu^  is  found  in  Hero- 

H.t^^^'^'**'*"      ^^^^^^  ^"  ^^®  address  by  Croesus  to  Solon  ;*  and 

that  too  in  a  participial  form,  to  designate  the  lat- 
ter as  a  man  who  had  tnvellod  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  («»€  ^iXocro^ctuv  y^  toXXi/v  Smplip  ciKciccy  hnXj^XvScui), 
It  ist,  therefore,  not  imiH>ssible  that,  before  the  time  of  Socrates, 
thwo  M'ho  devoteil  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  the  higher  branches 
of  knowleilge,  were  oi'casionally  designateil  pliilosophers :  but  it  is 
far  more  prol>able  that  Socrates  and  his  school  first  appropriated 
the  tonu  as  a  distinctive  ap)H>llation ;  and  that  the  word  phtlosopht/y 
in  iHMisHHjueniH)  of  this  appropriation,  came  to  be  employed  for  the 
c^>niplen\ent  of  all  higher  kuowleilge,  and,  more  especially,  to  denote 
the  science  cimversant  abimt  the  principles  or  causes  of  existence. 
The  term  /iAiA»«o/tAy,  I  may  notice,  which  was  originally  assumed 
in  miHlesty,  soon  lo8t  its  Socratic  and  etymological  signification, 
and  returned  to  the  meaning  of  <n>^«k  or  wis^iom.  Quintilian*  calls 
il  MiW4<H  uiSolttHtwimHM  ;  Seneca,'  non^n  incidiosutH  ;  Epictetns* 


I  1>MI(«|«  Xvi»M«.  G«m4m4i«  Jkr  WlKim>     JtrnnrnJ*/  Chuaicmtmmi  Sbmd  ftJrftf  j,  toL  i 


IVJt;  vmI  Ki^.  I«jr«4<M%«  T^.  itt.  p.  SIX. -. Ed.         4  S<»  *»piwriaHy  Wato^  r%mt^n$.  p>2rS:-» 
«  «^       ^  w  w     »      V  ^  f^  r»#rf>»  i  ^^m$fiu  asAcir  (kueiM  mtm 
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connsek  his  scholars  not  to  call  themselves  ^Philosophers;"  and 
protidis  one  of  the  most  ordinary  epithets  with  which  philosophy  is 
now  associated.  Thus  Campbell,  in  his  Address  to  the  Rainbow, 
says: 

"  I  ask  Tiot  proud  philosophy 
To  tell  me  what  thon  art" 

So  much  for  the  name  signifying ;  we  proceed  now  to  the  thing 

signified.  Were  I  to  detail  to  you  the  various 
^T'^^^'^T^J**      definitions^  of  philosophy  which  philosophers 

have  promulgated — far  more,  were  I  to  explain 
the  gronnda  on  which  the  author  of  each  maintains  the  exclusive 
adequacy  of  his  peculiar  definition  —  I  should,  in  the  present  stage 
of  your  progress,  only  perplex  and  confuse  you.  Philosophy,  for 
example,  —  and  I  select  only  a  few  specimens  of  the  more  illustri- 
ooB  definitions, — philosophy  has  been  defined:  —  The  science  of 
things  divine  and  human,  and  of  the  causes  in  which  they  ai'e  con- 
tained;'—  The  science  of  effects  by  their  causes;' — The  science 
of  sufficient  reasons;^ — The  science  of  things  possible,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  possible;' — The  science  of  things,  evidently  deduced 
from  first  principles;' — The  science  of  truths,  sensible  and  ab- 
stract;'—  The  application  of  reason  to  its  legitimate  objects;*— 
The  science  of  the  relations  of  all  knowledge  to  the  necessary  ends 
of  human  reason;* — The  science  of  the  oiiginal  form  of  the  ego 
or  mental  self  ;^®  —  The  science  of  science;*^  —  The  science  of  the 

1  Tide  Gasatndi,  i.  p.  1,  tq.;  Denzinger,        4  Leibnitz,  qnoted  by  Maznre,  CbMrt  d^  i%il- 

iutit.  Log,  1.  p.  40:  Seheldler's  Ruyelop,  pp.  osopkie^  torn.  i.  p.  2;  see  also  Wenzel,  EUnunta 

iS,  75;  WdH,  Log.  p.  8;  Schdbleros,  Op.  Log.  Phxlotophitg^  torn.  i.  (  7.    Of.  Leibnitz,  Lettrt» 

Lpwl,M7.  «filre  Leibnitz  ei  Clarlte,   Operas  p.  778,  (ed. 

S  Cieero,  D«  Ofieiis,  ii.  2.    Kee  qnidqnun  Erd.)  — Ed. 
■Und  est  phUoeophia,  si   interpretari  veils,        *  Wolf,  Philosophia  RatumaKs,  f  29.~Ed. 
qwB  stwUniii  saplentiK.     Sapientia  antem        «  Descartes,  iVtucipta,  Epiitola  Anthoris. 

art,   (at  a  TCteribns  philoiophis  deflnitom  Cf.  w6lf.  Phil.  Rat.  (  88.  — Ed. 
a*),  reniiB  dirinamm  et  bnmanaram,  causa-        7  Condillac,  VArt  de  Raioonner,  Ooun^  torn. 
noaqae  qviboa  lue  res  eontinentnr,  aeientia.  *  iU>  p.  8,  (ed.  1780).    Cf  Clemens  Alex.,  Strom, 

C£  Tmtt.  Qmtui.  It.  28,  t.  &    De  Fin.  ii.  12;  viii.  8,  p.  782.    i^  8c  rmr  ^tKooi^  wparftuL- 

Smca,  Spiti.  88;  Faendo-Flntarch,  De  Plac.  rtia  vtpl  re  t&  yo^futra  «al  rii  droffc/^m 

Ikiloo.  FnMBm.:  ol  iJjkv  obv  HtwucoI  t<kuraif  Kvrayt¥rrai,  —  Ed. 

iS^  ftkw  ero^Uof  efrcu  ^Ue¥  re  leat  k^ponri-        8  Compare  Tennemann,  Oeoektekie  der  FhSt' 

mtm  hnariiiM^p'  r^v  8^  ^lAocro^^ay,  Hunci^  osopkie,  EInleitung,  f  13.  —  Ed. 
wm  rixrtfi  iwmfi^Uv.     Cf  Plato,  Fhetdnuy        9  Kant,  Kritik  der  reiiun  Yemumft^  Method- 

pu2B0;  Jlfp.  ri  p.  488.— Ed.  enlebre,  c.  8;  Kmg,  FtulMopkUehes  Ltxikon, 

S  Hobbea,    Compmtatio  rive   Logiea,  c    1;  iii.  p.  213.  —  Ed. 
PWloaopbia  est  eHfectunm  sire  Phsenomenwn        10  Kmg,  Phiiosoph»»dkes  Lezikon^  Iii.  p.  218. 

cs  eopccptis  comm  eaosis  sea  generationibns,  The  definition  is  substantially  Fichte*s.    See 

ct  rmnoa  gencratfonnm  quje  esse  poesunt,  ex  his  Grumdtage  der  Getammten  Wittenaeka/lo- 

wigairls  cActibaa  per  reetam  ratiocinationem  Mum,  ( Werke,  i  p.  288) ;  and  his  Zweiu  Einlei' 

acqaliitm  eofpiitia.    Ct   Arist  Metaph.ll.  tungindie  Wixsenseka/Utehre,{Werltejlp.6l&.) 

rV  i99pia(o$Urrpf   vo^om  vtpl  rit  wpAra  —Ed. 

tdrm  ml  tAi  AfX^  droAa/ij3<(rovori  wirrts.         U  Flchte,  Uber  den  Begrifjr  der  Wisseneka/ts- 

"  Ed.  Ukre,  (  1  ( IVerke,  i.  45  )—  Ed 
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Absolute ;  —  The  Bcience  of  the  absolute  indiiTerence  of  the  ideal 
and  real  *  —  or,  The  identity  of  identity  and  non-identity,  etc^  etc' 
All  such  definitions  are  (if  not  ])08itively  erroneous),  either  so  vague 
that  they  afford  no  precise  knowledge  of  their  object ;  or  they  are 
so  ])artial,  that  they  exclude  what  they  ought  to  comprehend ;  or 
they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  sup])ly  no  preliminary  informa- 
tion, and  are  only  to  be  understood,  (if  ever,)  after  a  knowledge 
has  been  acquired  of  that  which  they  i)rofoss  to  cxj)lain.  It  is,  in- 
deed, ])erhap8  impossible,  adequately  to  define  philo80])hy.  For 
what  is  to  bo  defined  comprises  what  cannot  be  included  in  a 
single  definition.  For  philosoi>hy  is  not  regarded  from  a  single 
point  of  view,  —  it  is  sometimes  considered  as  theoretical,  —  that  is, 
in  relation  to  man  as  a  thinking  and  cognitive  intelligence ;  some- 
times as  practical,  —  that  is,  in  relation  to  man  as  a  moral  agent ; 
—  and  sometimes,  as  comprehending  both  theory  and  practice. 
Agtiin,  philoso]>hy  may  either  be  regarded  objectively,  that  is,  as  a 
complement  of  tniths  known  ;  or  subjectively,  —  that  is,  as  a  habit 
or  quality  of  the  mind  knowing.  In  these  circumstances,  I  shall 
not  attempt  a  definition  of  philosophy,  but  shall  endeavor  to  accom- 
plish the  end  which  every  definition  proposes,  —  make  you  under- 
stand, as  precisely  as  the  unprecise  nature  of  the  object-matter  per- 
mits, what  is  meant  by  philosophy,  and  what  are  the  sciences  it 
proi>erly  comprehends  within  its  sphere. 

As  a  matter  of  history  I  may  here,  however,  parenthetically  men- 
tion, that  in  Greek  antiquity  there  were  in  all 

ivaniiioo.  tu  Gi««k      j^j^   definitions  of  philosophv  which  obtained 

celebrity.  On  these  collectively  there  are  ex- 
tant various  treatises.  Among  the  comment.ntors  of  Aristotle,  that 
of  Ammonius  Hermije*  is  the  oldest ;  .*ind  the  fullest  is  one  bv  an 
anonymous  author,  lately  publisheil  by  Dr.  Cramer  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  hi»  Antalota  Grtweti  Parhiensui}  Of  the  six,  the  first 
fan)  second  define  philoiso|)hy  from  its  object  matter,  —  that  which 
it  is  abinit;  the  thinl  and  fonrlK  from  its  end,  —  th.*it  for  the  sake 
of  which  it  is;  the  fifths  frooi  its  relative  preeminence;  and  the 
sixth,  fipoiu  its  etymology. 
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The  first  of  these  definitions  of  philosophy  is,  —  ^  the  knowledge 
of  things  existent  as  existent," — (yiwts  twf  ovrm^  y  ovtolY 

The  second  is — "the  knowledge  of  things  divine  and  human, — ^ 

(yvwati  &€uay  koX  dySpannvtu^  irpayfiarti/y.y      These  are  both  from  the 

object-matter;  and  both  were  referred  to  Pythagoras. 

The  third  and  fonrth,  the  two  definitions  of  philosophy  from  its 
end,  are,  again,  both  taken  from  Plato.  Of  tliese  the  third  is, — 
*^  philosophy  is  a  meditation  of  death,"  (ftcXcn;  Saydrov ;)'  the  fourth 
— "philosophy  is  a  resembling  of  tl)e  Deity  in  so  far  as  that  is  com- 
petent to  man,  {ofiouMm  ^c^  Kara  ro  dvyarov  dy&pwiinf,Y 

The  fifth,  that  from  its  preeminence,  was  borrowed  from  Aris- 
totle, and  defined  philosophy  "  the  art  of  arts,  and   science  of 

sciences,"   {T€xyij  t€x»w  ical  imcrTrffivf  hrumjftMy.y 

Finally,  the  sixth,  that  from  the  etymology,  was  like  the  first  and 
second,  carried  up  to  Pythagoras  —  it  defined  philosophy  "  the  love 
of  wisdom,"  (^lAxa  awfHo^y 

To  these  a  seventh  and  even  an  eighth  were  sometimes  added, — 
but  the  seventh  was  that  by  the  physicians  who  defined  medicine 
the  philosophy  of  bodies,  (larpucilj  c<m  <^(Aocro^ia  otofuiTuiv) ;  and  phil- 
osophy, the  medicine  of  souls,  {<l>tXoa'o<f>ia  Icrrlv  larpunf  lAyx^)*'  This 
was  derided  by  the  philosophers ;  as,  to  speak  with  Homer,  being 
an  exchange  of  brass  for  gold,  and  of  gold  for  brass,  (xpwna  x^Xr 
icoM^) ;  and  as  defining  the  more  known  by  the  less  known. 

The  eighth  is  from  an  expression  of  Plato,  who,  in  the  The»- 
tetus,*  calls  philosophy  "the  greatest  music,"  (fuyumj  fAova-ucrj,) 
meaning  thereby  the  harmony  of  the  rati  Dual,  irascible,  and  appe- 
tent,  parts  of  the  soul,  (Xoyo^j  Svfw^,  i-mSvfua), 

But  to  return :  All  philosophy  is  knowledge,  but  all  knowledge 
is  not  philosophy.     Philosophy  is,  therefore,  a  kind  of  knowledge. 


1  Ct  Arm.  Mttapk.  Ui.  1.— Ed. 

S  See  amu,  p.  85,  note  2.  —  £o. 

S  Atfitfo,  p.  80 :  TouTo  h\  ovSir  iXXo  iorh^ 

puKtrmm  f^Hms'  1^  ob  rovr^  &y  thi  fuKirfi 
d»<h-ev;  C£  Cicero  3We.  Qiurtt.  i.  80;  Mac- 
robiitf.  Mm  Som,  Sripionis^  i.  13;  Damaseenos, 

Dimludemf  e.  8.  —  Ed. 

4  Tkemtetus,  p.  176 :  iih  Kol  vc ipmn^cu  xph 

5  The  anonyinona  commeDtator  qnoCes  this 
M  a  pawaj^e  ftt>na  the  BteUgtkptiet,  It  does 
not  oecnr  Uterally,  bat  the  lense  is  rabatan- 
tiallj  that  cxpieawd  in  Book  i.  c  2.  Ajtpi- 
Bt^Twrm  8^  rmr  itrurrrifuiy  td  fidXiara  rAy 


.  .  .  o(^c  r^t  7om6rris  iWii¥  xfh  9^t*i(9Uf 
rifumrdpay'  ii  yiip  ^undni  ircd  ri/jLurrdni, 
Cf.  Etk.  Nie.  vi.  7 :  irjKoy  tri  ^  OKpifitordrji 
&y  rAv  iwumifiAif  cfi|  ^  vo^Uu  Thtt  nearest 
ai^roach  to  a  delinition  of  Philcec^hy  in  the 
Metaphysics  is  in  A  minor  ^  c.  1.  Op^s  8*  Ixei 
iced  T^  iroAcidrdoi  r^r  ^iKoao^iatf  4wurr^ififi¥ 
r^s  iXri^ias,  —  Ed. 

6  SeeanU^  p.  45.— Ed. 

7  Anon,  apnd  Cramer,  Atutdota^  ir.  p.  818; 
Brandis,  SehoUa,  p.  7.~Ed. 

8  So  qnoted  by  the  commentator;  bnt  the 
passage  oconrs  in  the  Pkatdo^  p.  81.  Ked  ifuil 
oSrtt  rh  4y&tryu>y  Sw^p  t^porrov^  rouro  iwi- 

yht  ofkruf  gu^mis  funHrutris.  —  Ed. 
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What,  then,  is  philosophical  knowledge,  and  how  is  it  discriminated 

from  knowledge  in  general  ?    We  are  endowed 
PhUowphtoia  and      ,     ^^j.  Creator  with  certain  faculties  of  observa- 

tmpirioal  knowtodg*.  ^.  ,  .  ,  , ,  ^      ,  r        ' 

tion,  which  enable  us  to  become  aware  of  cer- 
tain appearances  or  phaenomena.  These  faculties  may  be  stated, 
as  two,  —  Sense,  or  External  Perception,  and  Self-Consciousness 
or  Internal  Perception ;  and  these  faculties  severally  afford  us  the 
knowledge  of  a  different  series  of  phaenomena.  Through  our 
senses,  we  apprehend  what  exists,  or  what  occurs,  in  the  external 
or  material  world ;  by  our  self-consciousness,^  we  apprehend  what 
is,  or  what  occurs,  in  the  internal  world,  or  world  of  thought. 
What  is  the  extent,  and  what  the  certainty,  of  the  knowledge 
acquired  through  sense  and  self-consciousness,  we  do  not  at  present 
consider.  It  is  now  sufficient  that  the  simple  fact  be  admitted,  that 
we  do  actually  thus  know;  and  that  fact  is  so  manifest,  that  it 
requires,  I  presume,  at  my  hands,  neither  proof  nor  illustration. 
The  information  which  we  thus  receive, — that  certain  phsenomena 

are,  or  have  been,  is  called  Historical,  or  Empir* 
EmpjiriQai  knowi-      .^^^  knowledge.*    It  is  called  historical,  because, 

in  this  knowledge,  we  know  only  the  fact,  only 
that  the  ph»nomenon  is ;  for  history  is  properly  only  the  narration 
of  a  consecutive  series  of  pho^nomcna  in  time,  or  the  description  of 
a  coexistent  series  of  phenomena  in  space.  CiWl  history  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  one ;  natural  history,  of  the  other.  It  is  called  empir- 
ical or  experiential,  if  we  might  use  that  term,  because  it  is  given 
us  by  experience  or  observation,  and  not  obtained  as  the  result  of 

inference  or  reasoning.  I  may  notice,  by  paren- 
t«rm  *"^ri^  thesis,  that  you  must  discharge  from  your  minds 

the  by-meaning  accidentaUy  associated  with  the 
wonl  empiric  or  entpirical,  in  common  English.  This  term  is  "with 
us  more  fkiuiliarly  used  in  reference  to  medicine,  and  from  its  fortu- 
itous employment  in  that  science,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  word  empir- 
ical has  unfi>rtunately  acquired,  in  our  language,  a  one-sided  and  an 
unthvoniblc  meaning.  Of  the  origin  of  this  meaning  many  of  yon 
may  not  be  aware.  You  are  aware,  however,  that  i^irttpia,  is  the 
Greek  term  for  experience,  and  ifiwttpuco^  an  epithet  applied  to  one 
who  uses  experience.  Now,  among  the  Greek  physicians,  there  arose 
a  sect  who,  professing  to  employ  experience  alone  to  the  exclusion 
of  genenditation,  analogy,  and  reasoning,  denonunated  themselves 
distinctively  ol  ^puropucoi — the  Empirics.  The  op|Hisite  extreme  was 
adopte<l  by  another  acct,  who,  rejecting  observation,  founded  their 
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doctrine  exclusively  on  reasoning  and  theory;  —  and  these  called 
themselves  oc  fuSoSumC —  or  Methodists.  A  third  school,  of  whom 
Galen  was  the  head,  opposed  equally  to  the  two  extreme  sects  of 
the  £mpiric8  and  of  the  Methodists,  and,  availing  themselves  both 
of  experience  and  reasoning,  were  styled  oi  Soyfiarucoi  —  the  Dog- 
matists, or  rational  physicians.^  A  keen  controversy  arose;  the 
Empirics  were  defeated;  they  gradually  died  out;  and  their  doc- 
trine, of  which  nothing  is  known  to  us,  except  through  the  writings 
of  their  adversaries,*  has  probably  been  painted  in  blacker  colors 
than  it  deserved.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  woi-d  was  first 
naturalized  in  English,  at  a  time  when  the  Galenic  works  were  of 
paramount  authority  in  medicine,  as  a  term  of  medical  import— 
of  medical  reproach ;  and  the  collateral  meaning,  which  it  had  acci- 
dentally obtained  in  that  science,  was  associated  with  an  unfavor- 
able signification,  so  that  an  Empiric,  in  common  English,  has  been 
long  a  sjTionym  for  a  charlatan  or  quack-doctor,  and,  by  a  very 
natural  extension,  in  general,  for  any  ignorant  pretender  in  science. 
In  philosophical  language,  the  term  empirical  means  simply  what 
belongs  to,  or  is  the  product  of,  experience  or  observation,  and,  in 
contrast  to  another  term  afterwards  to  be  explained,  is  now  tech- 
nically in  general  use  through  every  other  country  of  Europe. 
Were  there  any  other  word  to  be  found  of  a  corresponding  signifi- 
cation in  English,  it  would  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  by-mean- 
ing attached  to  empirical,  be  expedient  not  to  employ  this  latter. 
But  there  is  not.  Ejcperiential  is  not  in  common  use,  and  eorperi" 
mental  only  designates  a  certain  kind  of  experience  —  viz.  that  in 
•which  the  fact  obser\'ed  has  been  brought  about  by  a  certain  inten- 
tional prearrangement  of  its  coefficients.     But  this  by  the  way. 

Returning,  then,  from  our  digression:  Historical  or  empirical 
knowledge  is  simply  the  knowledge  that  something  is.  Were  we 
to  use  the  expression,  the  hnovcledge  that^  it  would  sound  awkward 
and  unusual  in  our  modem  languages.  In  Greek,  the  most  ])hilo- 
sophical  of  all  tongues,  its  parallel,  however,  was  familiarly  em- 
ployed, more  especially  in  the  Aristotelic  philosophy,'  in  contrast 
to  another  knowledge  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak.  It  was 
called  the  to  arc,  that  is,  17  yvuxris  ori  luriy}    I  should  notice,  that 

1  See  Galen,  De  Sutis^  e.  1,  and  the  Defini-  Xaa  rhif  iipi^fihy  Urmttp  iwurrdutba.     Ziy- 

(M«es  aSedioB  and  hurpdwetio  uu  Medieus,  a»-  rov/icy  8^  rirrapa^  rh  5ti,  rh  «mJt«,  ci  tariy 

cribed  to  the  same  author;  Celmu,  De  He  ^l  itrrty.     These  were  distinguished  by  the 

JferfKo,  Pr«f.;  Dan.  Le  Clerc,  Histohe  de  la  La«n  logicians  as  the  qno'jtiones  snbUes  and 

MUeane,  part  ii.,  lib.  ii.,  ch.  1  -  lib  iv.,  ch.  ^^^  usually  rendered  quod  tit,  eur  sit,  an  sit, 

^— *^-  quid  sit.  — Ej>. 

f  Lc  Oere,  Histoin  de  la  MMeeime,  part  ii.,  4  yhis  expression  in  Latin,  at  least  in  Latin 

Ub.  ii.,  ch.  1.  —  Ed.  not  absolutely  barbarous,  can  only  be  trnns- 

Z  See  AnaL  Post.  ii.  1.    Th  (rrrovfuyd  iorty  laJted  vaguely  by  an  accusative  and  an  infini- 
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with  us,  the  knowledge  thaty  is  commonly  called  tho  knowledge  of 
the  fact}  As  examples  of  empirical  knowledge,  take  the  facts, 
whether  known  on  our  own  experience  or  on  the  testified  experi- 
ence of  others,  —  that  a  stone  falls,  —  that  smoke  ascends,  —  that 
the  leaves  bud  in  spring  and  fall  in  autumn,  —  that  such  a  book 
contains  such  a  passage, —  that  such  a  passage  contains  such  an 
opinion,  —  that  Caesar,  that  Chariemagne,  that  Napoleon,  existed,* 
But  tilings  do  not  exist,  events  do  not  occur,  isolated,  —  apart  — 

by  themselves, '- —  they  exist,  they  occur,  and  are 
Phii<HK>ph!cai  knowi-      .     ^^  conceived,  only  in  connection.  Our  obser- 

•***•  —  what.  •'   ,  a*     1 

vation  anords  us  no  example  of  a  phaanomenon 
which  is  not  an  effect ;  nay,  our  thought  cannot  even  realize  to  itself 
the  possibility  of  a  phaenomenon  without  a  cause.  We  do  not  at 
present  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  connection  of  effect  and 
cause,^ — either  in  reality,  or  in  thought.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  observe  that,  while,  by  the  constitution  of  our 
nature,  we  are  unable  to  conceive  anything  to  begin  to  be,  without 
refcmng  it  to  some  cause,  —  still  the  knowledge  of  its  particular 
cause  is  not  involved  in  the  knowledge  of  any  particular  effect.  By 
this  necessity  which  we  are  under  of  thinking  some  cause  for  every 
phaenomenon ;  and  by  our  original  ignorance  of  what  pailicular 
causes  belong  to  what  particular  effects, — it  is  rendered  impossible 
for  us  to  acquiesce  in  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  a  phaenom- 
cnon :  on  the  contrary,  we  are  determined,  —  we  are  necessitated, 
to  regard  each  phaenomenon  as  only  partially  known,  until  we  dis- 
cover the  causes  on  which  it  depends  for  its  existence.  For  exam- 
ple, we  are  struck  with  the  appearance  in  the  heavens  called  a 
rainbow.  Think  we  cannot  that  this  phaenomenon  has  no  cause, 
though  we  may  be  wholly  ignorant  of  what  that  cause  is.  Now, 
our  knowledge  of  the  phaenomenon  as  a  mere  fact,  —  as  a  mere 
isolated  event,  —  does  not  content  us;  we  therefore  set  about  an 
inquiry  into  the  cause,  —  which  the  constitution  of  our  mind  com- 


tive,  for  yoa  are  probably  aware  that  the 
GOi^unctive  q*tod^  by  which  the  Greek  tn  is 
often  translated,  has  always  a  causal  si^ifl- 
cation  in  genuine  Latinity.  Thos,  we  cannot 
say,  seio  quod  res  nl,  credo  quod  tu  sis  doetus :  — 
this  is  barbarous.  We  must  say,  seio  rem  esse, 
credo  te  esst  doctmm. 

1  [Empirical  is  also  used  in  contrast  with 
Necessary  knowledge;  the  former  signifying 
the  knowledge  simply  of  what  is,  the  latter 
of  what  must  be.]  -^  (kml  Imterpotaium, 

i  The  terms  historical  and  empirical  are 
used  as  synonymous  by  AristoUe,  as  bo^  de> 


noting  a  knowledge  of  the  8ti.  (Compare 
the  De  Ineessm  Animaliumy  c.  1 ;  Mftapk.  i.  1.) 
Aristotle,  therefore,  calls  his  empirical  work 
on  animals,  History  of  Animals ;  —  Theophras- 
tus,  his  empirical  work  on  plants,  History  qf 
Plants;— riin J y  his  empirical  book  on  nature 
in  genera],  Natmrai  History,  Pliny  says :  ^^  no- 
bis propositum  est  natwrms  rerum  indicare 
maniftstasy  non  eaMsos  indagare  dubias.^*  See 
Brandis,  GesdkiekU  der  FkHosophicy  i.  p.  2. 

8  See  on  this  point  tlie  Author^s  Ducms^ 
wmsy  p.  009. — £d. 
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pels  us  to  suppose, — and  at  length  discover  that  the  rainbow  is  the 
effect  of  the  refiraction  of  the  solar  rays  by  the  watery  particles  of  a 
cload.  Having  ascertained  the  cause,  but  not  till  then,  we  are 
satisfied  that  we  fully  know  the  effect. 

Now,  this  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  a  phaenomcnon  is  differ- 
ent from,  is  something  more  than,  the  knowledge  of  that  phaenom- 
enon  simply  as  a  fact;  and  these  two  cognitions  or  knowledges^ 
have,  accordingly,  received  different  names.  The  latter,  we  have 
seen,  is  called  historical,  or  empirical  knowledge;  the  former  is 
called  philosophical^  or  scientific^  or  ratiofuil  knowledge.'  Historical, 
is  the  knowledge  that  a  thing  is  —  philosophical,  is  the  knowledge 
why  or  how  it  is.  And  as  the  Greek  language,  with  peculiar  felicity, 
expresses  historical  knowledge  by  the  on  —  the  yvwn^  ori  cori:  so, 
it  well  expresses  philosophical  knowledge  by  the  &art*  —  the  yiwis 
&art  «oTi,  though  here  its  relative  superiority  is  not  the  same.  To 
recapitulate  what  has  now  been  stated  :  —  There  are  two  kinds  or 
degrees  of  knowledge.  The  first  is  the  knowledge  that  a  thing  is  — 
m  xp^fbtt  «9Tt,  rem  esse  ;  —  and  it  is  called  the  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
historical,  or  empirical  knowledge.  The  second  is  the  knowledge 
why  or  how  a  thing  is,  8«art  xPVf^  «"^*»  <^^^  ^^  **^  /  —  ^^^  is  termed 
the  knowledge  of  the  cause,  philosophical,  scientific,  rational  knowl- 
edge. 

Philosophical  knowledge,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term, 

and  as   synonjnnous  with  science,  is  thus  the 

PhDofophy    implies      knowledge  of   effects   as    dependent  on   their 

f^^gf^  causes.     Now,  what  does  this  imply?     In  the 

first  place,  as  every  cause  to  which  we  can 
ascend  is  itself  also  an  effect,  —  it  follows  that  it  is  the  scope,  that 
is,  the  aim  of  philosophy,  to  trace  up  the  series  of  effects  and  causes, 
until  we  arrive  at  causes  which  are  not  also  themselves  effects. 
These  first  causes  do  not  indeed  lie  within  the  reach  of  philosophy, 
nor  even  within  the  sphere  of  our  comprehension;  nor,  conse- 
quently, on  the  actual  reaching  them  does  the  existence  of  philoso- 
phy depend.  But  as  philosophy  is  the  knowledge  of  effects  in  their 
causes,  the  tendency  of  philosophy  is  ever  upwards;  and  philosophy 
can,  in  thought,  in  theory,  only  be  viewed  as  accomplished,  —  which 
in  reality  it  never  can  be,  —  when  the  ultimate  causes,  —  the  causes 


1  EMomMga  ifl  a  term  in  iVequent  um  hj      and  Sergeant's  Method  to  Scienet,  Preflioe,  p. 
,  and  tboogh  now  obcoletef  should  be      25,  p.  166  et  pastim.  —  Ed. 


Kvired,  aa,  without  it,  we  are  compelled  to         t  Wolf,  PhiUuophia  Rationality  f  6;  Kant, 
borrow  togmtioms  to  express  its  import.] —      Kritik  der  niden  Vermtn/t,  Methodenlehre,  c 


Ond  Jmurpolatiom.    [See  Baeon*s  AavamiemnU      8.  —  Ed. 

r, p.  176,  ( Worka^  vol.  IL,  ed.  Mont.);         S  Arist  MiaL  Pott.  IL  1. ~ £d. 
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on  which  all  other  causes  depend,  —  have  been  attained  and  under- 
stood.* 

But,  in  the  second  place,  as  every  effect  is  only  produced  by  the 
concun-'cnce  of  at  least  two  causes,  (and  by  cause,  be  it  observed, 
I  mean  everything  without  which  the  effect  could  not  be  realized), 
and  as  these  concurring  or  coefficient  causes,  in  fact,  constitute  the 
effect,  it  follows,  that  the  lower  we  descend  in  the  series  of  causes, 
the  more  complex  will  be  the  product;  and  that  the  higher  we 
ascend,  it  will  be  the  mora  simple.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  a 
neutral  salt.  This,  as  you  probably  know,  is  the  product — the 
combination  of  an  alkali  and  an  acid.  Now,  considering  the  salt 
as  an  effect,  what  are  the  concurrent  causes,  —  the  co-efficients,  — 
which  constitute  it  what  it  is  ?  These  are,  firsty  the  acid,  with  its 
affinity  to  the  alkali;  secondly ^  the  alkali,  -with  its  affinity  to  the 
acid ;  and  thirdly j  the  translating  force  (perhaps  the  human  hand) 
which  made  their  affinities  available,  by  bringing  the  two  bodies 
within  the  sphere  of  mutual  attraction.  Each  of  these  three  con- 
cuiTcnts  must  be  considered  as  a  partial  cause;  for,  abstract  any 
one,  and  the  effect  is  not  produced.  Now,  these  three  partial 
causes  are  each  of  them  again  effects;  but  effects  evidently  less 
complex  than  the  effect  which  they,  by  their  concurrence,  consti- 
tuted. But  each  of  these  three  constituents  is  an  effect ;  and  there- 
fore to  be  analyzed  into  its  causes;  and  these  causes  again  into 
others,  until  the  procedure  is  checked  by  our  inability  to  resolve 
the  last  constituent  into  simpler  elements.  But,  though  thus  unable 
to  carry  our  analysis  beyond  a  limited  extent,  we  neither  conceive, 
nor  are  we  able  to  conceive,  the  constituent  in  which  our  anal- 
ysis is  arrested,  as  itself  anything  but  an  effect.  We  therefore 
carry  on  the  analysis  in  imagination  ;  and  as  each  step  in  the  pro- 
cedure carries  us  from  the  more  complex  to  the  more  simple,  and, 
consequently,  nearer  to  unity,  we  at  last  arrive  at  that  unity  itself 
—  at  that  ultimate  cause  which,  as  ultimate,  cannot  again  be  con- 
ceived as  an  effect.* 

Philosophy  thus,  as  the  knowledge  of  effects  in  their  causes,  nec- 
essarily tends,  not  towards  a  plurality  of  ultimate  or  first  causes, 
but  towards  one  alone.    This  first  cause,  —  the  Creator,  —  it  can 


1  Aritt  Awd.  Pou.  i.84.  ^ri  lUxP^  r«lrw 

Cray  fiii  f  tri  ri  ttXXo  rmo  ^  ytp6ti»ro¥  ^ 
J(r*  T4k9S  yi^  mU  w4pas  rh  lirxcrror  ^Sif 
•0TWS  icr(^,  CC  Mrfop*.  i.  2:  5«7  7^^  ra^ 
nyr  tAv  wpArmif  itpx^  '^  mhtmw  clnu 
dtMfifrijr^.  —  £d. 

S  I  may  notice  that  an  ultimate  cmnM,  and 
a  tint  oaaae,  are  the  same,  bat  Tiewed  in  dif- 


ftmni  relatioiis.  What  is  ealled  the  ultimata 
cause  in  ascending  fWmi  eilbcts  to  causes,— 
that  is,  in  the  repegsire  orders  is  called  tfaa 
first  canee  in  descending  fttHn  causes  to  d^ 
ibcts,— tliat  is,  in  the  progressive  order. 
This  sxnonjmons  meaning  of  tlie  terms  ulti- 
mate and  primary  it  is  important  to  reeoUeeC, 
for  these  words  are  in  rery  oommoa  «m  in 
philosophy.  • 
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indeed  never  reach,  as  an  object  of  immediate  knowledge ;  but,  as 

the  convergence  towanls  unity  in  the  ascending 
FhiioMpby  BMM-      geries  is  manifest,  in  so  far  as  that  series  is  within 

mHy  tends    towsitlc 

a  int  fmmm  ^^^  view,  and  as  it  is  even  impossible  for  the 

mind  to  suppose  the  convergence  not  continuous 
and  complete,  it  follows,  —  unless  all  analogy  be  rejected,  —  unless 
our  intelligence  be  declared  a  lie,  —  that  we  must,  philosophically, 
believe  in  that  ultimate  or  primary  unity  which,  in  our  present 
existence,  we  are  not  destined  in  itself  to  apprehend. 

Such  is  philosophical  knowledge  in  its  most  extensive  signifi- 
cation ;  and,  in  this  signification,  all  the  sciences,  occupied  in  the 
research  of  causes,  may  be  viewed  as  so  many  branches  of  phil- 
oeophy. 

There  is,  however,  one  section  of  these  sciences  which  is  denom- 
inated philosophical  by  preeminence ;  —  sciences, 

SckoMt     dcncoii-      which  the  term  philosophy  exclusively  denotes. 

Bated  phlloMphieal  by  -  -i-i.  .  -..  «^, 

when  employed  m  propnety  and  ngor.  What 
these  sciences  are,  and  why  the  term  philosophy 
has  been  specially  limited  to  them,  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  make 
you  understand. 

**  Man,"  says  Protagoras,  **  is  the  measure  of  the  universe ; "  *  and, 

in  so  far  as  the  universe  is  an  object  of  human 
fdatiT  **^**"«*      knowledge,  the  paradox  is  a  truth.    Whatever 

we  know,  or  endeavor  to  know,  God  or  the 
world, — mind  or  matter,  —  the  distant  or  the  near,  —  we  know, 
and  can  know,  only  in  so  far  as  we  possess  a  faculty  of  knowing  in 
general;  and  we  can  olily  exercise  that  faculty  under  the  laws 
which  control  and  limit  its  operations.  However  great,  and  infi- 
nite, and  various,  therefore,  may  be  the  universe  and  its  contents,— 
these  are  known  to  us,  not  as  they  exist,  but  as  our  mind  is  capable 
of  knowing  them.  Hence  the  brocard — "  Quicquid  recipitur,  recip- 
itur  ad  modum  recipientis."  ' 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  as  philosophy  is  a 
nepr^uyprobiflm      tnowlcdgc,  and  as  all  knowledge  is  only  pos- 
sible under  the  conditions  to  which  our  faculties 
are  subjected, — the  grand,  —  the  primary  problem  of  philosophy 


1  8«e  Flato,  JltrntBhu,  p.  U8;  Aiitt.  Mt"     tJs  recipitiir  in  patSentem  seeandiim  modnm 
x.^—Ed.  paaentit.    iU^.  part  i.  Q.  14,  art  1.    ScientJa 


s  Bocthhn,  De  QnuoL  PkH.  r.  Proea  iv.      est  •ecandnm  modom  cognoeoentifl.    Scitam 
cnim  qnod  eognoeeftor,  non  Mcandnm     enim  est  in  sciente  seeundiim  modnm  aeientJs. 


•■i  rim,  ted  eeenndem  agnoeoentinm  potios      Chanvin  gives  the  words  of  the  text.    See 
oomprcfaenditnr  Ihenltatem.   Proolns  in  Ptat,      Lexiam  PhiUuophieum,  art.  Finitas.    See  also 


p.  748,  ed.  Stallbaam ,  rh  frp^mOKW     other  anthorities  to  the  same  elfeet  quoted  In 
mmrk  tV  ^orrev  ytypActm  f^ir.  Aquinas,      the  Author's  Di»em$$unu^  p.  644.  ~  £d. 


part  I.  Q.  79,  art  8.  Similitado  agen- 
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must  be  to  investigate  and  determine  these  conditions,  as  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  its  own  possibility. 

In  the  second  place,  as  philosophy  is  not  merely  a  knowledge,  but 

a  knowledge  of  causes,  and  as  the  mind  itself  is 

The  stndy  of  mind      ^^^q  universal  and  principal  concurrent  cause  in 

the  philoeophical  study.  *  '  . 

every  act  of  knowledge ;  philosophy  is,  conse- 
quently, bound  to  make  the  mind  its  first  and  paramoimt  object  of 
consideration.  The  study  of  mind  is  thus  the  philosophical  study 
by  preeminence.  There  is  no  branch  of  philosophy  which  does  not 
suppose  this  as  its  preliminary,  which  does  not  borrow  from  this  its 

light.  A  considerable  number,  indeed,  are  only* 
Branches  of   this      ^j^^  science  of  mind  viewed  in  particular  aspects, 

or  considered  in  certain  special  applications. 
Logic,  for  example,  or  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought,  is  only  a 

fragment  of  the  general  science  of  mind,  and 

presupposes  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  operar 

tions  which  are  regulated  by  these  laws.    Ethics  is  the  science  of 

the  laws  which   ffovem   our  actions  as  moral 
agents ;  and  a  knowledge  of  these  laws  is  only 
possible  through  a  knowledge  of  the  moral  agent  himself.     Politi- 
cal science,  in  like  manner,  supposes  a  knowl- 
edge of  man  in  his  natural  constitution,  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  modifications  which  he  receives,  and  of  which  he 
is  susceptible,  in  social  and  civil  life.     The  Fine  Arts  have  all  their 

foundation  in  the  theory  of  the  beautiful ;  and 
this  theory  is  afforded  by  that  part  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  mind,  which  is  conversant  with  the  phaenomena  of  feel- 
ing.   Religion,  Theology,  in  fine,  is  not  independent  of  the  same 

philosophy.     For  as  God  only  exists  for  us  as 

oa^d**^fti!^r^°*      ^^  ^^^®  faculties  capable  of  apprehending  his 

existence,  and  of  fulfilling  his  behests,  nay,  as 
the  pha3nomena  from  which  we  are  wan-anted  to  infer  his  being  are 
wholly  mental,  the  examination  of  these  faculties  and  of  these  phte- 
nomena  is,  consequently,  the  primary  condition  of  every  sound 
theology.  In  short,  the  science  of  mind,  whether  considered  in 
itself^  or  in  relation  to  the  other  branches  of  our  knowledge,  consti- 
tutes the  principal  and  most  important  object  of  philosophy, — con- 
stitutes in  propriety,  with  its  suit  of  dependent  sciences,  philosophy 
itself.^ 

The  limitation  of  the  term  Philosophy  to  the  sciences  of  mind, 

1  Of.  Coufiinf  Cour$  de  P  Histoir*  de  la  FkS,  Mod.,  Prem.  Ser.  torn.  ii. ;  rrognunme  de  lA 
rremi^re  Tartie  du  Conrs.  —  Ed. 
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when  not  expressly  extemled  to  the  other  branches  of  science,  has 
been  always  that  generally  prevalent ;  —  yet  it  must  be  confessed 

that,  in  this  countr}',  the  word  is  applied  to  sub- 

MiMppUcatioo  of  jects  with  which,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it 
ia  thfe  coontrr.  ^  rarely,  if  ever,  associated.     With  us  the  word 

philosophy,  taken  by  itself,  does  not  call  up  the 
precise  and  limited  notion  which  it  does  to  a  German,  a  Hol- 
lander, a  Dane,  an  Italian,  or  a  Frenchman ;  and  we  are  obliged 
to  say  the  philosophy  of  mind,  if  we  do  not  wish  it  to  be  vaguely 
extended  to  the  sciences  conversant  with  the  phaenomena  of  mat- 
ter. We  not  only  call  Physics  by  the  name  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, but  every  mechanical  process  has  with  us  its  philosophy.  We 
have  books  on  the  philosophy  of  Manufactui-es,  the  philosophy  of 
Agricoltore,  the  philosophy  of  Cookerj-,  etc.  In  all  this  we  are  the 
ridicule  of  other  nations.  Socrates,  it  is  said,  brought  down  philos- 
ophy from  the  clouds,  —  the  English  have  degraded  her  to  the 
kitchen ;  and  this,  our  prostitution  of  the  term,  is,  by  foreigners, 
alleged  as  a  significant  indication  of  the  low  state  of  the  mental 
sciences  in  Britain.^ 

From  what  has  been  said,  you  will,  without  a  definition,  be 
able  to  form  at  least  a  general  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  philos- 
ophy. In  its  more  extensive  signification,  it  is  equivalent  to  a 
knowledge  of  things  by  their  causes,  —  and  this  is,  in  fact,  Aris- 
totle^s  definition ;  *  while,  in  its  stricter  meaning,  it  is  confined  to 
the  sciences  which  constitute,  or  hold  immediately  of^  the  science 
of  mind. 

1  SccHegd,  Werk*,  vL  13;  xlil.  72;  Scheid-      ^oXofifidifouvt  vdlrrcf  ...  Sri  /thf  eZ^  ^ 

t  Jfefc^A.  T.  1 :  wZffCk  hrurrf^ai  htofvifru^  iwurrfifiri,  irjKoV'  Eth.  Nic.  ri.  7 :  tu  Spa 
v«pi  iurims  jroi  i^cif  irruf  ^  iutpifitrripas  rhy  ao^w  fiii  fiSrw  r&  im  rmw  a^mif  c29- 
%  kr\mtVT4pas.      I.  1  :  r^v  irofta(ofi4irfiP     ^koi,  iA\^  mU  vcpi  riu  i{fX^  AXifj^cvcu^. 


LECTURE    IV. 


THE    CAUSES    OF   PHILOSOPHY. 


Haying  thus  endeavored  to  make  you  vaguely  ap{)rehend  what 

cannot  be  precisely  understood, — the  Nature 
The  oaoM  of  phfl.      ^^   Comprehension   of  Philosophy,  —  I  now 

osoLhy  In  tbt  elements  .  ,  Vrri 

of  our  oonrtitouon.  procced  to  another  question,  —  What  are  the 

Causes  of  Philosophy  ?  The  causes  of  philoso- 
phy lie  in  the  original  elements  of  our  constitution.  We  are 
created  with  the  faculty  of  knowledge,  and,  consequently,  created 
with  the  tendency  to  exert  it.  Man  philosophizes  as  he  lives.  He 
may  philosophize  well  or  ill,  but  philosophize  he  must.  Philosophy 
can,  indeed,  only  be  assailed  through  philosophy  itself.  "  If,**  says 
Aristotle,  in  a  passage  preserved  to  us  by  Olympiodorus,*  "we  must 
philosophize,  we  must  philosophize ;  if  we  must  not  philosophize,  we 
must  philosophize ;  —  in  any  case,  therefore,  we  must  philosophize." 
"Were  philosophy,"  says  Clement  of  Alexandria,*  "an  evil,  still 
philosophy  is  to  be  studied,  in  order  that  it  may  be  scientifically 
contemned."  And  Averroes,* — "Philosophi  solum  est  spernere  phil- 
osophiam."  Of  the  causes  of  philosophy  some  are,  therefore,  con- 
tained in  man's  very  capacity  for  knowledge; 
The»  cmuges  either      these  are  essential  and  necessary.     But  there 

emential    or   comple-  .  i  .  t     t      .        V.  •      i.    i- 

jg^nf^uj,  are  others,  again,  which  he  m  certain  feelings 

with  which  he  is  endowed ;  these  are  comple- 
mentary and  assistant. 

Of  the  former  class, — that  is,  of  the  essential  causes,  —  there  are 

in   all  two:  the  one  is,  the   necessity  we  feel 
The  flrrt  dft»  appa.      ^  connect  Causcs  with  Effects ;  the  other,  to 

rently  two-fold.  '  ' 

carry  up  our  knowledge  into  Unity.      These 
tendencies,  however,  if  not  identical  in  their  origin,  coincide  in 


1  dympiodori  in  Ffatonis  AJeibiadem  Pnarem 
QtmmetUarii^  ed.  Creozer,  p.  144.  Kol  Apio"- 
totAiij  iv  Ty  Tipvrpnrruc^  IXcTcr  trri 
cfre  ^cXo(ro^i|r^,  ^t\o<ro^ijT4oy  tftrt  fi^ 

otro^$ir4oif>    Quoted  also  by  the  anonTmoni 
oommentator  in  Cramer^s  Aneedoioy  iv.  p.  891. 


ffntrros  ^  r^t  ikXfnfrrlas  0€ficdmns,  tifxpf^c* 
TO  J.      Siromatat  i .  2.  —  Ed. 

8  See  Disntssionsj  p.  786.  — Ed.  ["Se  mo- 
qner  de  la  philosophic,  c'est  vrahnent  phi)- 
osophcr.*'  rascal,  Pens^s,  part  i.  art.  xl.  f 
86.  Compare  Montaijpie,  Essaisj  lih.  ii.  c.  ziL 
—torn.  il.  p.  210,  ed.  1725.] 
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their  result ;  for,  as  I  have  previously  explained  to  you,  in  ascend- 
ing from  cause  to  cause,  we  necessarily,  (could  we  carry  our  analysis 
to  its  issue,)  arrive  at  absolute  unity.  Indeed,  were  it  not  a  discus- 
sion for  which  you  are  not  as  yet  prepared,  it  might  be  shown,  that 
both  principles  originate  in  the  same  condition; — that  both  ema- 
nate, not  from  any  original  power,  but  from  the  same  original  power- 

lessness  of  mind.  *  Of  the  former,  —  namely,  the 
^^,^^^^  Md  eScu         tendency,  or  rather  the  necessity,  which  we  feel  to 

connect  the  objects  of  our  experience  with  others 
which  afford  the  reasons  of  their  existence, — it  is  needful  to  say  but 
little.  The  nature  of  this  tendency  is  not  a  matter  on  which  we 
can  at  present  enter ;  and  the  fact  of  its  existence  is  too  notorious 
to  require  either  proof  or  illustration.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  or 
rather  to  repeat  what  we  have  already  stated,  that  the  mind  is  una- 
ble to  realize  in  thought  the  possibility  of  any  absolute  commence- 
ment ;  it  cannot  conceive  that  anything  which  begins  to  be  is  any- 
thing more  than  a  new  modification  of  preexistent  elements ;  it  is 
unable  to  view  any  individual  thing  as  other  than  a  link  in  the 
mighty  chain  of  being ;  and  every  isolated  object  is  viewed  by  it 
only  as  a  fragment  which,  to  be  known,  must  be  knoMH  in  con- 
nection with  the  whole  of  which  it  constitutes  a  part.  It  is  thus 
that  we  are  unable  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  mere  historical  knowl- 
edge of  exbtence ;  and  that  even  our  happiness  is  interested  in  dis- 
covering causes,  hypothetical  at  least,  if  not  real,  for  the  various 
phaenomena  of  the  existence  of  which  our  experience  informs  us. 

"  Felix  qui  potait  roram  cognoscere  causas."  t 

The  second  tendency  of  our  nature,  of  which  philosophy  is  the 

result,  is  the  desire  of  Unity.  On  this,  which 
indeed  involves  the  other,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
somewhat  more  explicit.  This  tendency  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent characteristics  of  the  human  mind.  It,  in  part,  originates  in 
the  imbecility  of  our  faculties.  We  are  lost  in  the  multitude  of  the 
objects  presented  to  our  observation,  and  it  is  only  by  assorting 
them  in  classes  that  we  can  reduce  the  infinity  of  nature  to  the  fini- 
tude  of  mind.  The  conscious  Ego,  the  conscious  SelfJ  by  its  nature 
one,  seems  also  constrained  to  require  that  unity  by  which  it  b  dis- 
tinguished, in  everything  which  it  receives,  and  in  everything 
which  it  produces.  I  regret  that  I  can  illustrate  this  only  by 
examples  which  cannot,  I  am  aware,  as  yet  be  fully  intelligible 

1  This  if  jMUtUUjr  ai]pied  in  the  Dueumons^  p.  OOO.^Eo.       f  Viigil,  €feorgieSy  iL  490. 
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to  all.  "We  are  conscious  of  a  scene  presented  to  our  senses  only 
by  uniting  its  parts  into  a  perceived  whole.  Perception  is  thus 
a  unifying  act.  The  Imagination  cannot  represent  an  object  with- 
out uniting,  in  a  single  combination,  the  various  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Generalization  is  only  the  apprehension 
of  the  one  in  the  many,  and  language  little  else  than  a  registry 
of  the  factitious  unities  of  thought.  The  Judgment  cannot  affirm 
or  deny  one  notion  of  another,  except  by  uniting  the  two  in  one 
indivisible  act  of  comparison.  Syllogism  is  simply  the  union  of 
two  judgments  in  a  third.  Reason,  Intellect,  vovs,  in  fine,  con- 
catenating thoughts  and  objects  into  system,  and  tending  always 
upwards  from  particular  facts  to  general  laws,  from  general  laws  to 
universal  principles,  is  never  satisfied  in  its  ascent  till  it  compre- 
hend, (what,  however,  it  can  never  do),  all  laws  in  a  single  formula, 
and  consummate  all  conditional  knowledge  in  the  unity  of  uncon- 
ditional existence.  Nor  is  it  only  in  science  that  the  mind  desider- 
ates the  one.  We  seek  it  equally  in  works  of  art.  A  work  of  art 
is  only  deserving  of  the  name,  inasmuch  as  an  idea  of  the  work  has 
preceded  its  execution,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  itself  a  realization  of 
the  ideal  model  in  sensible  forms.  All  languages  express  the  mental 
operations  by  words  which  denote  a  reduction  of  the  many  to  the 
one.  SiVctri?,  irtpCkrji^lfi'if  awato'STjc-L':,  (rweiriyvCxTK,  etc.  in  Greek ;  —  in 
Latin,  cogere^  {cO'agere\  cogitare^  (c(h-agitare)y  concipere^  cognoscere^ 
compreheiidere^  conscire^  with  their  derivatives,  may  serve  for  ex- 
amples. 

The  history  of  philosophy  is  only  the  history  of  this  tendency ; 

and  philosophers  have  amply  testified  to  its 
reality.  "The  mind,"  says  Anaxagoras,*  "only 
knows  when  it  subdues  its  objects,  when  it  re- 
duces the  many  to  the  one."  "  All  knowledge,"  say  the  Platonists,* 
"  is  the  gathering  up  into  one,  and  the  indivisible  apprehension  of 
this  unity  by  the  knowing  mind."  Leibnitz*  and  Kant*  have,  in 
like  manner,  defined  knowledge  by  the  representation  of  multitude 
in  unity.    "  The  end  of  philosophy,"  says  Plato,  *  "  is  the  intuition 


Testimonies   to  the 
love  of  unity. 


1  Arist.  De  Anima,  iii  4 :  kyiytrn  ipOf  iwt\ 
miyra  voc7,  ^Lfiiy^  clnu*  &<nr9p  ^pticly  *Aya^- 
ay6patt  tra  Kfforpf  rovro  8'  itrrlM  X^a 
ymtplQ,  The  paMage  of  Anaxa^ru  ia 
gi?en  at  lenf^h  in  the  Commentary  of  Sim- 
plleins,  and  quoted  in  part  by  Trendelenburg 
on  the  Ih  Anima^  p.  46B.  — Ed. 

flPrlvianus  Lydus:  Karii  ri^y  c/t  4r 
gipurfytiriy,  ital  r^  iLftupUnw  rw  yimorov 
««0^r^  ««p(Xi|i|><r,  hiw^uinis  lffraf$,4njs  yvA' 
ntit*  (Mm(0|MWif  rdr  Sto^p^brov  n«p2 
Ai^4#HM— Qpy  aiM!pA.«d.BasU  p.  278) 


Thus  rendered  in  the  Latin  rersion  of  Fid- 
nu8 :  **Cognitio  omnia  constat  secundum  quan- 
dam  in  unum  congregationem^  atqne  seonn- 
dem  impartibilem  oognoscibilis  totiua  com- 
prehensionem. — Ed. 

3  MonadaiUigUy  \  14.  —  Ed. 

4  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft,  p.  8S9,  ed.  1799. 
—  Ed. 

Cf.  PItZffriu,  rab  init.,  especially  p.  16: 

Atif  ^/ios  &<1  fAiay  l^iav  wwpH  warrhs  itcJuf' 

Tore  btfUmvs  Cv*^*  <^d  ReptMic,  T.  p. 
475|rf.  sey.— £d. 
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goidinf   princifde   in 
philotophj. 


of  unity;'*  and  Plotinos,  among  many  others,*  observes  that  our 
knowledge  is  perfect  as  it  is  one.  The  love  of  unity  is  by  Anstotle 
applied  to  solve  a  multitude  of  psychological  phaenomena.'  St. 
Augustin  even  analyzes  pain  into  a  feeling  of  th^  frustration  of 
unity.  ^Quid  est  enim  aliud  dolor,  nisi  quidam  sensus  divisionis 
vel  corruptionis  impatiens?  IJnde  luce  clarius  apparet,  quam  sit 
ilia  anima  in  sui  corporis  universitate  avida  unitatis  et  tenax.*^ ' 
This  love  of  unity,  this  tendency  of  mind  to  generalize  its 

knowledge,  leads  us  to  anticipate  in  nature  a 
Lore  of  unity  a  corresponding  uniformity;  and  as  this  antici- 
pation is  found  in  harmony  with  exi>erience, 
it  not  only  affords  the  efficient  cause  of  philoso 
phy,  but  the  guiding  principle  to  its  discoveries.  "Tlius,  for 
instance,  when  it  is  observed  that  solid  bodies  are  compressible, 
we  are  induced  to  expect  that  liquids  will  be  found  to  be  so 
likewise;  we  subject  them,  consequently,  to  a  series  of  experiments; 
nor  do  we  rest  satisfied  until  it  be  proved  that  this  quality  is  com- 
mon to  both  classes  of  substances.  Compressibility  is  then  pro- 
claimed a  physical  law, — a  Jaw  of  nature  in  general;  and  we  ex- 
perience a  >4vid  gratification  in  this  recognition  of  unconditioned 
universality.'*  Another  example;  Kant,*  reflecting  on  the  differences 
among  the  planets,  or  rather  among  the  stars  revolving  round  the 
sun,  and  having  discovered  that  these  differences  betrayed  a  uni-^ 
form  progress  and  proportion,  —  a  proportion  which  was  no  longer 
to  be  found  between  Saturn  and  the  first  of  the  comets,  —  the  law 
of  unity  and  the  analogy  of  nature,  led  him  to  conjecture  that,  in 
the  intervening  space,  there  existed  a  star,  the  discovery  of  which 
would  vindicate  the  universality  of  the  law.  This  anticipation  was 
verified.    Uranus  was  discovered  by  Herschel,  and  our  dissatisfac- 


1  £m.  iii.  lib.  riU.  e.  2,  on  which  Ficinna 
tmy:  **  Cogpoiccndi  potentia  In  lpM>  sctn 
cctgtitlonis  nnum  qnodammodo  sit  com  ob- 
Jecto,  et  quo  magis  dt  nnum,  eo  perfectior 
cart  eogoitiOf  atque  viclflBim  — £d. 

&«.  yI.  lib.  ix.  c.  1 :  *AprH^  Si  ^^^xvf  ^c^ 
M  Iv,  Kot  cIs  fiiar  6/ioKarjfiaM  4m«J^.  .  .  . 
*EMwm  rii  wdrra  elf  ip  (eytif  9fifjuovpyowra 
jBil  vXirrooaa  aniU  ftop^oMra  icol  crvmlr- 
FhKlns,  —  rMMTif  ovdfi^r  ftrrat 
Crrmft  ttXvtn  /lii  fan  rh  w  ,  ,  .  Ov84 
Xdyat  iarai'  col  yi^  6  xSyn  iic  ifoXXmp 
c/sf  ^W9p  r4X9ios'  md  ^  yim<ns,  troM  rh 
yamtncop  Ir  yinfroi  irfths  rh  ywmcr6v.  In 
Fiatomis  Tkeologiam,  p.  76  (ed.  1G18).  —  Ed. 

S  See  De  Mnnmrn,  (  6,  for  application  of 
tLi«  principle  to  the  problem  of  Reminlaoenoe. 
Cf.  Rei<r$  Works,  p.  000.    See  abo  PnMenu, 


xviii.  9,  where  it  is  nued  to  explain  the  higher 
pleasure  we  derive  IVom  those  narrative*  that 
relate  to  a  single  snl^Ject.  —  Ed. 

3  De  Libera  ArtUrio,  lib.  iii.  28.  [St  An- 
gustin  applied  the  principle  of  Unity  to  solve 
the  theory  of  the  BeantiAil:  **Omnis  pal- 
chritudinis  forma  unitas  est.^'  Epii^.  xviii.) 
—  Oral  Interp. 

4  AUgemein*  NatmgesekiehU  tmd  JJuarie  de* 
HimmeUy  1766;  Werke^  vol.  vi.  p.  88.  Kant's 
conjecture  was  founded  on  a  supposed  pro- 
gressive increase  in  the  eccentricities  of  the 
planetary  orbits.  This  progression,  however, 
is  only  true  of  Venus,  the  Earth,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn.  The  eccentricity  diminishes  again 
in  Uranus,  and  still  more  in  Neptune.  Sub- 
sequent discoveries  have  thus  rather  weak- 
ened than  confirmed  the  theory.— Ed. 
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tion  at  the  anomaly  appeased.  Franklin,  in  like  manner,  surmised 
that  lightning  and  the  electric  spark  were  identical ;  and  when  he 
succeeded  in  verifying  this  conjecture,  our  love  of  unity  was  grati- 
fied. From  tliQ  moment  an  isolated  fact  is  discovered,  we  en- 
deavor to  refer  it  to  other  facts  which  it  resembles.  Until  this 
bo  accomplished,  we  do  not  A'iew  it  as  understood.  This  is  the 
case,  for  example,  with  sulphur,  which,  in  a  certain  degree  of  tem- 
perature melts  like  other  bodies,  but  at  a  higher  degree  of  heat, 
instead  of  evaporating,  again  consolidates.  When  a  fact  is  gen- 
eralized, our  discontent  is  quieted,  and  we  consider  the  generality 
itself  as  tantamount  to  an  explanation.  Why  does  this  apple  fall 
to  the  ground  ?  Because  all  bodies  gravitate  towards  each  other. 
Arrived  at  this  general  fiict,  we  inquire  no  more,  although  ignorant 
now  as  previously  of  the  cause  of  gravitation ;  for  gravitation  is 
nothing  more  than  a  name  for  a  general  fact,  the  why  of  which 
wo  know  not.  A  mj-sterj',  if  recognized  as  universal,  would  no 
longer  appear  m}'sterious. 

**  But  this  thirst  of  unity,  —  this  tendency  of  mind  to  generalize 

its  knowleilge,  and  our  concomitant  belief  in  the 
unty  a      unifomiitv  of  natural  phsenomena,  is  not  only 

MHiroQ  of  •rror.  *  s  '  .r 

an  effective  ino:ui  of  discover^',  but  likewise 
an  abundant  source  of  error.  Hardly  is  there  a  similarity  de- 
tect oil  l)etween  two  or  throe  facts,  than  men  hasten  to  extend  it 
to  all  others;  and  if,  jH*n*hani*e,  the  similarity  has  been  detected 
by  ourselves,  self-love  closes  our  eyes  to  the  contradictions  which 
our  theory  may  enc*ounter  from  experience.''*  '^I  have  heard,** 
sa\"s  Condillac,  **  of  a  philosopher  who  had  the  happiness  of  think- 
ing that  he  had  disot>venHl  a  principle  which  was  to  explain  all 
tlie  wondertiil  pluenomena  of  chemistr}',  and  who,  in  the  ardor  of 
his  si^lf-gnUulation*  hasteneil  to  communicate  his  discover)'  to  a 
skilful  chemist*  The  chemist  had  the  kindness  to  listen  to  him, 
and  then  calmlv  told  him  that  there  was  but  one  unfortunate  cir- 
eumstauiv  tor  his  disit>ver}\  —  that  the  chemical  £icts  were  precisely 
the  cimverse  of  what  he  had  sup|H^setl  them  to  be,  *  Well,  then, 
said  the  philos^^pher*  *  have  the  gixxlness  to  tell  me  what  they  are, 
that  I  may  explain  them  on  my  sj'stem.*'**  We  are  naturally  dis- 
|h^s5ihI  to  refer  everything  wo  do  not  know  to  principles  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  As  Aristotle  obs*»r\*es»*  the  early  Pvthagoreaiis, 
who  fin»i  simlietl  arithmetic^  were  indueetV  by  their  seientitie  predi- 
leetiaiis^  to  exjiiain  the  {u^>blem  of  the  univei^^  by  the  properties  of 
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number ;  and  he  notices  aLso  that  a  certam  musical  philosopher  was, 
in  like  manner,  led  to  suppose  that  the  soul  was  but  a  kind  of  har- 
mony.* The  musician  suggests  to  my  recollection  a  passage  of  Dr. 
Keid.  "  Mr.  Locke,"  says  he,  "  mentions  an  eminent  musician  who 
believed  that  God  created  the  world  in  six  days,  and  rested  the 
seventh,  because  there  are  but  seven  notes  in  music.  I  myself,*^  he 
coDtinues,  ^knew  one  of  that  profession  who  thought  that  there 
could  be  only  three  parts  in  harmony — to  wit,  bass,  tenor  and 
treble;  because  there  are  but  three  persons  in  the  Trinity."' 
The  alchemists  would  see  in  nature  only  a  single  metal,  clothed  with 
the  different  appearances  which  we  denominate  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  mercury,  etc.,  and  they  confidently  explained  the  mysteries, 
not  only  of  nature,  but  of  religion,  by  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury.' 
Some  of  our  modem  zoologists  recoil  fix)m  the  possibility  of  nature 
working  on  two  different  plans,  and  rather  than  renounce  the  unity 
which  delights  them,  they  insist  on  recognizing  the  wings  of  insects 
in  the  gills  of  fishes,  and  the  sternum  of  quadrupeds  in  the  an* 
tennse  of  butterflies,  —  and  all  this  that  they  may  prove  that  man  is 
only  the  evolution  of  a  molluscum.  Descartes  saw  in  the  physical 
world  only  matter  and  motion ;  *  and,  more  recently,  it  has  been 
maintained  that  thought  itself  is  only  a  movement  of  matter.'^  Of 
all  the  Acuities  of  the  mind,  Condillac  recognized  only  one,  which 
transformed  itself  like  the  Protean  metal  of  the  alchemists ;  and  he 
maintains  that  our  belief  in  the  rising  of  to-morrow's  sun  is  a  sensa- 
tion.* It  is  this  tendency,  indeed,  which  has  principally  determined 
philosophers,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  to  neglect  or  violate  the 
original  duality  of  consciousness ;  in  which,  as  an  ultimate  fact,  — 
a  self  and  not-sel^  —  mind  knowing  and  matter  known,  —  are  given 
in  counterpoise  and  mutual  opposition ;  and  hence  the  three  Unita- 
rian schemes  of  Materialism,  Idealism,  and  Absolute  Identity.'  In 
fine.  Pantheism,  or  the  doctrine  which  identifies  mind  and  matter, 
—  the  Creator  and  the  creature,  God  and  the  universe,  —  how 
are  we  to  explain  the  prevalence  of  this  modification  of  atheism  in 
the  most  ancient  and  in  the  most  recent  times  ?  Simply  because 
it  carries  our  love  of  unity  to  its  highest  fruition.    To  sum  up  what 


1  De  Jnima^  t  4;  Plato,  Fkado^  p.  86.    The         »  Priestlej,  Diaqituitions  relating  to  Matter 
theety  wa»  mfkerwmrds  adopted  by  Aris-     tuui  Spirit^  sect.  Ui.  p.  34,  et,  weq. ;  Frtt  Disau- 


totle^  o«m  papOf  Aristoxeniit.    See  Cioero,      sums  of  MatenaHtm  and  Neeessitff  pp.  258,  2S7, 
SVat.  Qm^si,  L  10.  —  Ed.  el.  seq.  —  Ed. 


6  The  preeeding  illustrationa  are  borrotred 
fnMn  Gamier,  PsyekologUt  p.  IM.  — Ed. 


f  AtftBirf iMif  Poweiif  Em.  ri. chap,  rlii. ;  CM, 
WMSfp.  47S. 
S  See  BnKker,  Hist.  FkOossfkim^  toI.  br.  p. 

7,<f.  ji^.— Ed.  7  See  the  Author's  Supplementary  Diseer, 

4  Friu^im,  para  ii.  28.  —  Ed.  tations  to  Keid.  note  C.  ->£d. 
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has  ja8t  been  said  in  the  words  of  Sir  John  Davies,  a  highly 
philosophic  poet  of  the  Elizabethan  age :  — 

"  MosiciaM  think  oar  souls  are  harmonies; 
Physicians  hold  that  they  complexions  be; 
Epicures  make  them  swarms  of  atomies : 
Which  do  by  chance  into  our  bodies  flee. 

One  thinks  the  soul  is  air;  another  fire; 

Another  blood,  diflfus'd  about  the  heart; 
Another  saith  the  elements  conspire, 

And  to  her  essence  each  doth  yield  a  part. 

Some  think  one  gen'ral  soul  fills  every  brain. 

As  the  bright  sun  sheds  light  in  erery  star; 
And  others  think  the  name  of  soul  is  vain. 

And  that  we  only  well-mix'd  bodies  are. 

Thus  these  great  derks  their  little  wisdom  show. 
While  with  their  doctrines  they  at  hazard  play; 

Tossing  their  light  opinfons  to  and  fVt>, 
To  mock  the  lewd,*  as  leam'd  in  this  as  they; 

Fbr  no  crai'd  brain  could  ever  yet  propound. 
Touching  the  soul  so  vain  and  fbnd  a  thought; 

But  some  •T^'^^g  the^e  masters  have  been  found. 
Which,  in  their  schools,  the  selfwMune  thought  have  taught."* 

To  this  love  of  unity  —  to  this  desire  of  reducing  the  objects  of 

our    knowledge    to    harmony  and    system — a 

XaftvNMAof  preeoo-      source  of  truth  and  discover}-  if  subservient  to 

ibi«  to  im  9t  umltT.        observation,  but  of  error  and  delusion  if  allowed 

to  dictate  to  obser^-ation  what  phsenomena  are 
to  be  perceiveii ;  to  this  principle,  I  say,  we  may  refer  the  influ- 
ence which  preconceived  opinions  exercise  upon  our  perceptions 
and  our  judgments  by  inducing  us  to  see  and  require  only  wh.it  is 
IB  unison  with  them.  What  we  wish^  sa\-s  Demosthenes,  that  we  be> 
Beve  ;*  what  we  expect,  says  Aristotle,  that  we  find  * —  truths  which 
have  been  re^^hoe^L  bv  a  thousand  confcs^or^  and  confirmed  bv  ten 
thousand  examples.    Opinions  once  adopted  become  part  of  the 


fast  fank^ril*  «r  Ijnran.  •»      ■hbUl  0^piik«L|k«^  — Ed^ 

fttt^/m^  M  MBiiwntaMtiMa  non  cw  clivmf*     vvn  Am%  #ii^  ^  t*  MivpcMir  ivvs^  cw  c#vv 
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intellectaal  system  of  their  holders.  If  opposed  to  preyalent  doo- 
trineSy  self-love  defends  them  as  a  point  of  honor,  exaggerates  what- 
ever may  confirm,  overlooks  or  extenuates  whatever  may  contradict. 
Again,  if  accepted  as  a  general  doctrine,  they  are  too  often  recog- 
nized, in  consequence  of  their  prevalence,  as  indisputable  truths,  and 
all  counter  appearances  peremptorily  overruled  as  manifest  illu- 
sions. Thus  it  is  that  men  will  not  see  in  the  phsBnomena  what 
alone  is  to  be  seen ;  in  their  observations,  they  interpolate  and  they 
expunge ;  and  this  mutilated  and  adulterated  product  they  call  a 
fact.  And  why  ?  Because  the  real  phienomena,  if  admitted,  would 
8p>oil  the  pleasant  music  of  their  thoughts,  and  convert  its  factitious 
harmony  into  discord.  ^  Quffi  volunt  sapiunt,  et  nolunt  sapere  qusB 
vera  sunt."  *  In  consequence  of  this,  many  a  system,  professing  to 
be  reared  exclusively  on  observation  and  fact,  rests  in  reality  mainly 
upon  hypothesis  and  fiction.  A  pretended  experience  is,  indeed, 
the  screen  behind  which  every  illusive  doctrine  regularly  retires. 
**  There  are  more  false  facts,"  says  Cullen,*  "  current  in  the  world, 
than  false  theories ;"  —  and  the  livery  of  Lord  Bacon  has  been  most 
ostentatiously  paraded  by  many  who  were  no  members  of  his 
household.  Fact,  —  observation,  —  induction,  have  always  been 
the  watchwords  of  those  who  have  dealt  most  extensively  in  fancy. 
It  is  now  above  three  centuries  since  Agrippa,  in  his  Vanity  of  the 
JSciences^  observed  of  Astrology,  Physiognomy,  and  Metoposcopy, 
(the  Phrenology  of  those  *  days),  that  experience  was  professedly 
their  only  foundation  and  their  only  defence  :  "  Solent  omnes  illas  di- 
vinationum  prodigiosaj  artes  non,  nisi  expericntiae  tltulo,  se  defenderc 
et  se  objectionum  vinculis  extricare."^  It  was  on  this  ground,  too, 
that,  at  a  later  period,  the  great  Kepler  A-indicated  tlie  first  of  these 
arts,  Astrolog}'.  For,  said  he,  how  could  the  principle  of  a  science 
be  false  where  experience  showed  that  its  predictions  were  uni- 
formly fulfilled."  *  Now,  truth  was  with  Kepler  even  as  a  passion ; 
and  his,  too,  was  one  of  the  most  ])owerful  iuteUects  that  ever 
cultivated  and  promoted  a  science.  To  him,  astronomy,  indeed, 
owes  perhaps  even  more  than  to  Newton.  And  yet,  even  his  great 
mind,  preoccupied  with  a  certain  prevalent  belief,  could  observe  and 
judge  only  in  conformity  with  that  belief.  This  tendency  to  look 
at  realities  only  through  the  spectacles  of  an  hypothesis,  is  perhaps 
seen  most  conspicuously  in  the  fortimes  of  medicine.    The  history 

1  f St.  Hllari],  lib.  tU.,  De  THnUate^  mib      his  Materia  Mediea,  rol.  i.  e.  U.  art.  ir.,  Moand 
iait.]  edition.  — Ed. 

s  For  Cnlleii^  lllnstnitiom  of  the  Infloenoe        s  Cpevtu,  toI.  ii.  o.  88,  p.  61: 
«C  A  prafCaided  eacperienoe  in  Hedicine,  mo         a  De  Stella  JVova,  c.  8, 10;  HKmumice  JUkaJ^ 

lib.  iv.  e.  7.— £d. 
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of  that  science  is,  in  trath,  little  else  than  an  incredible  narrative  of 
the  substitution  of  fictions  for  facts ;  the  converts  to  an  hypothesis, 
(and  every,  the  most  contradictory,  doctrine  has  had  its  day),  regu- 
larly seeing  and  re|K)rting  only  in  conformity  with  its  dictates.^  The 
same  is  also  true  of  the  i>hilosophy  of  mind ;  and  the  variations  and 
alternations  in  this  science,  which  are  perhaps  only  surpassed  by 
those  in  medicine,  are  to  be  traced  to  &  refusal  of  the  real  phaanom- 
enon  revealed  in  consciousness,  and  to  the  substitution  of  another, 
more  in  unison  with  preconceived  opinions  of  what  it  ought  to 
be.  Nor,  in  this  commutation  of  fact  with  fiction,  should  we 
sus})ect  that  there  is  any  nuda  fides.  Prejudice,  imagination,  and 
passion,  sufficiently  explain  the  illusion.  "Fingunt  simid  cre- 
duntque."  *  "When,"  says  Kant, "  we  have  once  heard  a  bad  report 
of  this  or  that  individual,  we  incontinently  think  that  we  read  the 
rogue  in  his  countenance ;  fancy  here  mingles  with  observation, 
which  is  still  farther  vitiated  when  affection  or  passion  interferes." 

"The  passions,"  says  Ilelvetius,'  "not  only  concentrate  our 
attention  on  certain  exclusive  aspects  of  the  objects  which  they  pre- 
sent, but  they  likewise  often  deceive  us  in  showing  these  same 
objects  where  they  do  not  exist.  The  story  is  well  kno\ni  of  a  par- 
son and  a  gay  lady.  They  had  both  heard  that  the  moon  was 
peopled,  —  believed  it,  —  and,  telescope  in  hand,  were  attempting 
to  discover  the  inhabitants.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  says  the  lady, 
who  looked  first,  I  perceive  two  shadows ;  they  bend  toward  each 
other,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  two  happy  lovers.  Lovei's,  madam, 
says  the  divine,  who  looked  second ;  oh  fie !  the  two  shadows  you 
saw  are  the  two  steeples  of  a  cathedral.  This  story  is  the  history 
of  man.  In  general,  we  perceive  only  in  things  what  we  are  de- 
sirous of  finding :  on  the  earth  as  in  the  moon,  A'arious  preposses- 
sions make  us  always  recognize  either  lovers  or  cathedrals." 

Such  are  the  two  intellectual  necessities  which  afford  the  two 

principal  sources  of  philosophy :  —  the  intellec- 

ux  lary  ^^  <>       ^^^j^j   necessity   of  refunding  effects  into  their 

philopopliy— Wonder.  . 

causes  ;*  —  and  the  intellectual  necessity  of  car- 
rying up  our  knowledge  into  unity  or  system.  But,  besides  these 
intellectual  necessities,  which  are  involved  in  the  very  existence  of 
our  faculties  of  knowledge,  there  is  another  powerful  subsidiary  to 
the  same  effect,  —  in  a  certain  affection  of  our  capacities  of  feeling. 
This  feeling,  according  to  circimistances,  is  denominated  surprise^ 
astonishmetit^  admiratiofij  wonder^  and,  when  blended  with  the 

1  See  the  Anthor't  Article  **  On  the  Revola-        *  DeV  Egpritj  Direoara  i.  chap.  il. 
tSons  of  ICedlehie,**  DiMussionSf  p.  242.  —  Ed.  4  [This  exprenion  is  employed  hy  Sergeent. 

S  Tadtlis,  Hi$t.  Uh.  ii.  o.  8.  ~  Ed.  See  IStthod  to  Seienee^  p.  222.  Cf.  pp.  144, 145.] 
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intellcctaal  tendencies  we  have  eonsidered,  it  obtains  the  name  of 
curiosity.  This  feeling,  though  it  cannot,  as  some  have  held,  be 
allowed  to  be  the  principal,  far  less  the  only,  cause  of  philosophy, 
is,  however,  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  speculation ;  and,  though  inade- 
quate to  account  for  the  existence  of  philosophy  absolutely,  it 
adequately  explains  the  preference  with  which  certain  parts  of 
philosophy  have  been  cultivated,  and  the  order  in  which  philosophy 
in  general  lias  been  developed.  We  may  err  both,  in  exaggerating, 
and  in  extenuating,  its  influence.  Wonder  has  been  contemptuously 
called  the  daughter  of  ignorance ;  true,  but  wonder,  we  should  add, 
is  the  mother  of  knowledge.  Among  others,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plu- 
tarch, and  Bacon,  have  all  concurred  in  testifying  to  the  influence 
of  this  principle.  "  Admiration,**  says  the  Platonic  Socrates  in  the 
ThemtetHs^  — "  admiration  is  a  highly  philosophical  affection  ;  in- 
deed, there  is  no  other  principle  of  philosophy  but  this.** — "That 
philosophy,"  says  Aristotle,  "was  not  originally  studied  for  any 
practical  end,  is  manifest  from  those  who  first  began  to  philosophize. 
It  was,  in  fact,  wonder  which  then,  as  now,  determined  men  to  phi- 
losophical researches.  Among  the  phajnomena  presented  to  them, 
their  admiration  was  first  directed  to  those  more  proximate  and 
more  on  a  level  with  their  powers,  and  then  rising  by  degrees,  they 
came  at  length  to  demand  an  explanation  of  the  higher  phe- 
nomena,—  as  the  different  states  of  the  moon,  sun,  and  stars, — 
and  the  origin  of  the  universe.  Now,  to  doubt  and  to  be  aston- 
ished, Ls  to  recognize  our  ignorance.  Hence  it  is  that  the  lover  of 
wis<lom  is  in  a  certain  sort  a  lover  of  mythi,  (<^iXd/jtv^o5  vcos),  for  the 
subject  of  mythi  is  the  astonishing  and  marvellous.  If  then,  men 
philosophize  te  escape  ignorance,  it  is  clear  that  they  pursue  know- 
ledge on  its  own  account,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  any  foreign 
utility.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact ;  for  it  was  only  after  all  that 
pertained  to  the  wants,  welfare,  and  conveniences  of  life  had  been 
discovered,  that  men  commenced  their  philosophical  researches.  It 
is,  therefore,  manifest  that  we  do  not  study  philosophy  for  the  sake 
of  anything  ulterior ;  and,  as  we  call  him  a  free  man  who  belongs 
to  himself  and  not  to  another,  so  philosophy  is  of  all  sciences  the 
only  free  or  liberal  study,  for  it  alone  is  unto  itself  an  end."^  —  "It 
is  the  business  of  philosophy,"  says  Plutarch,  "  to  investigate,  to 
admire,  and  to  doubt." '  You  will  find  in  the  first  book  of  the 
De  AugmerUia  of  Bacon,*  a  recognition  of  the  principle  "  admiratio 


1  p.  155.  — Ed.  Tol.  M.  §  885;  hr^X  8^  rov  ^iXotrwptT^,  f<hi, 

S  Metapk.  lib.  I.  e. «.    See  alM>  for  a  pMSiMce  rh  Cvr^iif,  rh  ^avfuL{tw,  fcol  iLTofKty,  —  Ed- 

to  A  simiUu-  effect,  Rkttoric,  lib.  1.  c.  11.  4  Vol.  viii.  p.  8,  (MonUgu's  ed.) 
<  Flotareb,  Xlcfil  rov  E2  rov  ip  AcX^ir, 
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est  semen  sapientisB,^'  and  copious  illustrations  of  its  truth,  —  illus- 
trations which  I  shall  not  quote,  but  they  deserve  your  private 
study. 

No  one,  however,  has  so  fully  illustrated  the  play  and  effect  of 
this  motive  as  a  distinguished  philosopher  of  this  country,  Adam 
Smith ;  although  he  has  attributed  too  little  to  the  principal,  too 
much  to  the  subsidiary,  momenta.  He  seems  not  to  have  been 
aware  of  what  had  been,  previously  to  him,  observed  in  regard  to 
this  principle  by  others.  Tou  will  find  the  discussion  among  his 
posthumous  essays,  in  that  entitled  77ie  JPrinciples  which  lead  and 
direct  Philosophical  Inquiries^  illustrated  by  the  Sistory  of  As^ 
trofiomy  ; — to  this  I  must  simply  refer  you. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  principle  of  wonder  affords 

an  explanation  of  the  order  in  which  the  differ- 
Aflbrdsanexpiation      ^^^  objccts  of  phUosophy  engaged  the  attention 

of  the  order  in  which  -^  *1  ^   \     ^^  . 

objects  studied.  ^*  mankind.     The  aim  of  all  philosophy  is  the 

discovery  of  principles,  that  is,  of  higher  causes ; 
but,  in  the  procedure  to  this  end,  men  first  endeavored  to  explain 
those  phaenomena  which  attracted  their  attention  by  arousing  their 
wonder.  The  child  is  wholly  absorbed  in  the  observation  of  the 
world  without ;  the  world  within  first  engages  the  contemplation  of 
the  man.  As  it  is  with  the  individual,  so  was  it  with  the  species. 
]f  hilosophy,  before  attempting  the  problem  of  intelligence,  endeav- 
ored to  resolve  the  problem  of  nature.  The  spectacle  of  the  exter- 
nal universe  was  too  imposing  not  first  to  solicit  curiosity,  and  to 
direct  upon  itself  the  prelusive  efforts  of  philosophy.  Thales  and 
Pythagoras,  in  whom  philosophy  finds  its  earliest  representatives, 
endeavored  to  explain  the  organization  of  the  universe,  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  scientific  for  a  religious  cosmogony.  For  a  season  their 
successors  toiled  in  the  same  course ;  and  it  was  only  after  philoso- 
phy had  tried,  and  tired,  its  forces  on  external  nature,  that  the 
human  mind  recoiled  upon  itself,  and  sought  in  the  study  of  its  own 
nature  the  object  and  end  of  philosophy.  The  mind  now  became 
to  itself  its  point  of  departure,  and  its  principal  object ;  and  its 
progress,  if  less  ambitious,  was  more  secure.  Socrates  was  he  who 
first  decided  this  new  destination  of  philosophy.  From  his  epoch 
man  sought  in  himself  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  exist- 
ence, and  the  history  of  philosophy  was  henceforward  only  a  devel- 
opment, more  or  less  successful,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the 
inscription  on  the  Delphic  temple  —  IVu^i  crcavroF — Know  thyself.  ^ 

1  Plato,  JVoK^onu,  p.  8i8.~£D.  [See  G6ninc,  iVovvrmi  Orars  dit  Philo$opkie^  p.  1.1 


LECTURE   V. 

THE  DISPOSITIONS  WITH  WHICH  PHILOSOPHY  OUGHT  TO 

BE  STUDIED. 

Hjlvixo,  in  the  previous  Lectures,  informed  you,  —  1®,  What 
Philosophy  is,  and  2**,  What  are  its  Causes,  I  would  now,  in  the 
third  place,  say  a  few  words  to  you  on  the  Dispositions  with  which 
Philosophy  ought  to  be  studied,  for,  without  certain  practical  con- 
ditions a  speculative  knowledge  of  the  most  perfect  Method  of 
procedure,  (our  next  following  question,)  remains  barren  and  unap- 
plied. 

"To  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  ourselves,'' says  Socrates,  "we 
must  banish  prejudice,  passion,  and  sloth ;  ^  ^  and  no  one  who  neg- 
lects this  precept  can  hope  to  make  any  progress  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind,  which  is  only  another  term  for  the  knowledge 
of  ourselves. 

r 

In  the  first  place,  then,  all  prejudices,  —  that  is,  all   opinions 

formed   on    irrational  grounds, — ought  to  be 

riwt  condition  of       removed.     A  preliminary  doubt  is  thus  the  fun- 

Dbr     r^unciaUoTof      dameutal  condition  of  philosophy ;  and  the  ne- 

pRjadiee.  ccssity  of  such  a  doubt  is  no  less  apparent  than 

is  its  difliculty.  We  do  not  approach  the  study 
of  philosophy  ignorant,  but  perverted.  "  There  is  no  one  who  has 
not  grown  up  under  a  load  of  beliefs  —  beliefs  which  he  owes  to 
the  accidents  of  country  and  family,  to  the  books  he  has  read,  to  the 
society  he  has  frequented,  to  the  education  he  has  received,  and,  in 
general,  to  the  circumstances  which  have  concurred  in  the  formation 
of  his  intellectual  and  moral  habits.  These  beliefs  may  be  true,  or 
they  may  be  false,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  they  may  be  a  medley 
of  truths  and  errors.  It  is,  however,  under  their  influence  that  he 
studies,  and  through  them,  as  through  a  prism,  that  he  views  and 
judges  the  objects  of  knowledge.  Everj'thing  is  therefore  seen  by 
him  in  false  colors,  and  in  distorted  relations.    And  this  is  the  rea- 

tSee  Gatien-Amonlt,  Dortrine  Philosophi^uet  p.  80.] 
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SOU  why  philosophy,  as  the  science  of  truth,  requires  a  renunciation 
of  prejudices,  (praB-judicia,  opiniones  pne-judicat8e),  —  that  is,  con- 
clusions formed  without  a  previous  examination  of  their  grounds."^ 
In  this,  if  I  may  w^ithout  irreverence  compare  things  human  with 

things  divine,  Christianity  and  Philosophy  coin- 
1,1  this  chrtotianity       cidc,— for  truth   is  equally   the   end  of  both. 

Avhat  IS  the  primary  condition  which  our  Sa- 
viour requires  of  his  disciples  ?  That  they  throw  off  their  old  pre- 
judice^ and  come  with  hearts  willing  to  receive  knowledge  and  un- 
derstandings open  to  conviction.  "  Unless,"  He  says,  "  ye  become 
as  little  chihlren,  ye  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Such 
is  true  religion ;  such  also  is  tnie  philosophy.  Philosophy  requires 
an  oniancipatiou  fvoni  the  yoke  of  foreign  authority,  a  renunciation 
of  all  blind  adhesion  to  the  opinions  of  our  age  and  country,  and  a 
puritication  of  tiie  intellect  from  all  assumptive  beliefs.  Unless  wo 
can  cast  off  the  prejudices  of  the  man,  and  become  as  children,  do- 
cile aiul  unperverteil,  we  need  never  hope  to  enter  the  temple  of 
philosoi)hy.  It  is  the  neglect  of  this  primary  condition  which  has 
mainly  cK'casioniHl  men  to  wander  from  the  unity  of  truth,  and 
caused  the  endless  variety  of  religious  and  philosophical  sects. 
Men  would  not  submit  to  approach  the  woni  of  God  in  order  to 
nH*eive  fix)m  that  alone  their  doctrine  and  their  fiiith ;  but  they  came 
in  gvMiend  with  preconceivetl  opinions,  and,  accordingly,  each  found 
in  n^velation  only  what  he  was  predetermined  to  find.     So,  in  like 

manner,  is  it  in  i>hilosophy.     Consciousness  is  to 

uJ  w^"^**  '*''*  ^^^'  philosopher  what  the  Bible  is  to  the  theo- 
logian. Both  are  revelations  of  the  truth, — 
and  lH>th  affonl  the  truth  to  those  who  are  content  to  receive  it,  as 
it  ought  to  W  rei*eivetl,  with  n»vorence  and  submission.  But  as  it 
hjis,  tiH>  friHjuently,  fannl  with  the  one  revelation,  so  has  it  with  the 
other.  Men  turuetl^  uideeil,  to  consciousness,  and  professed  to  le- 
ganl  its  authority  as  }>aramount,  but  they  were  not  content  humbly 
to  ai\H'pt  the  facts  which  consciousness  revealed,  and  to  est^Iiah 
these  without  retrenchment  or  distortion,  as  the  only  principles  of 
their  phiUvsophy ;  on  the  contrary',  they  came  with  opinions  already 
fluiUiHU  with  s\->itenvs  already  constructeil,  and  while  they  eagerly 
aplH^aknl  to  cv>asciousness  when  its  data  support eil  their  conclusions, 
they  luaile  no  scruple  to  overtook,  or  to  misinter^^ret,  its  fiicts  when 
these  wetv  not  in  hannony  with  their  singulations.  Thus  religion 
and  philosofthy,  as  they  both  terminate  in  the  same  enii,  so  thej 
both  de)mrt  £roni  th«  same  fundamental  condition.    ^  Aditus  ad  icg- 
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nuin  hominis,  quod  Amdatur  in  scientiis,  quam  ad  regnum  ccDlorum, 
in  quod,  nisi  sub  persona  infantis,  intrare  non  datur."  ^ 
But  the  influence  of  early  prejudice  is  the  more  dangerous,  inas- 
much as  this  influence  is  unobtrusive.     Few  of 
Influence  of  ^7      ^  ^re,  perhaps,  fully  aware  of  how  little  we  owe 

to  ourselves,  —  how  much  to  the  influence  of 
others.  "Non  licet,"  says  Seneca,  "ire  recta  via;  trahunt  in  pra- 
vmn  parentes ;  trahunt  servi ;  nemo  errat  uni  sibi  sed  dementiam 
spargit  in  proximos  accipitquc  invicem.  Et  ideo,  in  singulis  vitia 
populorum  sunt,  quia  ilia  populns  dedit ;  dum  faeit  quisque  pejorem, 
fiu^us  est.  Didicit  detcriora,  deinde  docuit :  eflectaque  est  ingcns 
ilia  nequitia,  congesto  in  unum,  quod  cuique  pessimum  scitur.  Sit 
eigo  aliquis  custos,  et  aurem  subinde  pervellat,  abigatque  rumores  ct 
reclamet  ])opulis  laudantibus.''  * 
Man  is  by  nature  a  social  animal.    "  He  is  more  political,''  says 

Aristotle,  "  than  any  bee  or  ant."  '    But  the  ex- 
Sooroe  of  the  power      igtence  of  Society,  fix)m  a  family  to  a  state,  sup- 

of  costom.    Man  a  so-  _.  •      u  /•         !•  .  . 

eU  r«h«fi,  poses  a  certain  harmony  of  sentiment  among  its 

members;  and  nature  has,  accordingly,  wisely 
implanted  in  ns  a  tendency  to  assimilate  in  opinions  and  habits  of 
thought  to  those  with  whom  we  live  and  act.  There  is  thus,  in 
every  society  great  or  small,  a  certain  gravitation  of  opinions  to- 
wards a  common  centre.  As  in  our  natural  body,  every  part  has  a 
necessary  sympathy  with  every  other,  and  all  together  form,  by  their 
harmonious  conspiration,  a  healthy  whole;  so,  in  the  social  body, 
there  is  always  a  strong  predisposition,  in  each  of  its  members,  to 
act  and  think  in  unison  with  the  rest.  This  universal  sympathy,  or 
fellow-feeling,  of  our  social  nature,  is  the  principle  of  the  diflercnt 
q>irit  dominant  in  diflerent  ages,  countries,  ranks,  sexes,  and  periods 
oi  life.  It  is  the  cause  why  fashions,  why  political  and  religious 
enthusiasm,  why  moral  example,  either  for  good  or  evil,  spread  so 
rapidly,  and  exert  so  powerful  an  influence.  As  men  are  naturally 
prone  to  imitate  others,  they  consequently  regard,  as  important  or 
insignificant,  as  honorable  or  disgraceful,  as  true  or  false,  as  good  or 
bad,  what  those  around  them  consider  in  the  same  light.  They  love 
and  hate  what  they  see  others  desire  and  eschew.  This  is  not  to  be 
regretted ;  it  is  natural,  and,  consequently,  it  is  right.  Indeed,  were 
it  otherwise,  society  could  not  subsist,  for  nothing  can  be  more  ap- 
parent than  that  mankind  in  general,  destined  as  they  are  to  occu- 
pations incompatible  with  intellectual  cultivation,  are  wholly  inca- 
pable of  forming  opinions  for  themselves  on  many  of  the  most  impor- 

1  Bmoo,  Nov.  Org.  lib.  i.,  aph.  IxriU.  >  E^ist.  xcir.  8  PMi.  i.  2.~Ed. 
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t4int  objects  of  human  consideration.  If  snch,  however,  be  the  in- 
tentions of  nature  with  respect  to  the  unenlightened  classes,  it  is 
manifest  that  a  heavier  obligation  is  thereby  laid  on  those  who  en- 
joy the  advantages  of  intellectual  cultivation,  to  examine  with  dili- 
gence and  impartiality  the  foundations  of  those  opinions  which  have 
any  connection  with  the  welfare  of  mankind.  If  the  multitude  must 
be  led)  it  is  of  consequence  that  it  be  led  by  enlightened  conductors. 
That  the  great  multitude  of  mankind  are,  by  natural  disposition, 
only  what  others  are,  is  a  fact  at  all  times  so  obtrusive,  that  it  could 
not  escape  observation  from  the  moment  a  reflective  eye  was  first 
turned  upon  man.  "  The  whole  conduct  of  Cambyses,"  says  Hero- 
dotus, ^  the  father  of  history,  "  towards  the  Egyptian  gods,  sanctu- 
aries, and  priests,  convinces  me  that  this  king  was  in  the  highest  de» 
gree  insane,  for  otherwise  he  would  not  have  insulted  the  worship 
and  holy  things  of  the  Egyptians.  If  any  one  should  accord  to  all 
men  the  permission  to  make  free  choice  of  the  best  among  all 
customs,  undoubteilly  each  would  choose  his  own.  That  this  would 
certainly  happen  can  be  shown  by  many  examples,  and,  among 
others,  by  the  following.  The  King  Darius  once  asked  the  Greeks 
who  were  resident  in  his  court,  at  what  price  they  could  be  induced 
to  devour  their  dead  parents.  The  Greeks  answered,  that  to  this 
no  price  could  bribe  them.  Thereupon  the  king  asked  some  In- 
dians who  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  their  dead  parents,  what  they 
would  take  not  to  eat  but  to  bum  them  ;  and  the  Indians  answered 
even  as  the  Greeks  had  done.''  Herodotus  conclude*  this  narrative 
with  the  obser>'ation,  that  "Pindar  had  justly  entitled  Custom  — 
the  Queen  of  the  World." 

The  ancient  skeptics,  from  the  conformity  of  men  in  every 

country,  their   habits  of  thinking,  feeling,  and 

Skeptic^  infcreiKje      ^^^.       ^^^  ^^  ^^^  diversity  of  different  nations 

from  the  inflnenoe  of        .,,,..    ^         ,     ,  ,  .  , 

ifav^vm  ^^  these  habits,  mferred  that  nothmg  was  by  na- 

ture beautiful  or  deformed,  true  or  false,  good  or 
bad,  but  that  these  distinctions  originated  solely  in  custom.  The 
modem  skepticism  of  Montaigne  terminates  in  the  same  assertion ; 
and  the  sublime  misanthropy  of  Pascal  has  almost  carried  him  to  a 
similar  exaggeration.  "  In  the  just  and  the  unjust,"  says  he,  "  we 
find  hardly  anything  which  does  not  change  its  character  in  chang* 
ing  its  climate.  Three  degrees  of  an  elevation  of  the  pole  reverses 
the  whole  of  jurisprudence.  A  meridian  is  decisive  of  truth,  and 
a  few  years  of  possession.  Fundamental  laws  change.  Right  has 
its  epochs.    A  pleasant  justice  which  a  river  or  a  mountain  limits. 

I  Lib.  iU.  87, 88. 
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Truth,  on  this  side  the  Pyrenees,  error  on  the  other  I "  *  This  doc- 
trine is  exaggerated,  hut  it  has  a  foundation  in  truth  ;  and  the  most 
zealous  champions  of  the  immutahility  of  moral  distinctions  are 
unanimous  in  acknowledging  the  powerful  influence  which  the 
opinions,  tastes,  manners,  affections,  and  actions  of  the  society  in 
which  we  live,  exert  upon  all  and  each  of  its  members. ' 
Nor  is  this  influence  of  man  on  man  less  unambiguous  in  times  of 

social  tranquillity,  than  in  crises  of  social  con  vul- 
Tiik   iDfluence   of      gjon.    In  scasous  of  political  and  religious  revo- 

mn  on  man  n    m«      luti^jj,  there  ariscs  a  strufffflc  between  the  resist- 
both    of    trmuqailitj        ,  '  ,  ^^^ 

and  convulsion.  ^S  ^o^c®  o^  ancient  habits  and  the  contagious 

sympathy  of  new  modes  of  feeling  and  thought. 
In  one  portion  of  society,  the  inveterate  influence  of  custom  prevails 
over  the  contagion  of  example  ;  in  others,  the  contagion  of  example 
prevails  over  the  conser>'ative  force  of  antiquity  and  habit.  In 
either  ease,  however,  we  think  and  act  always  in  sympathy  with 
others.  "  We  remain,"  says  an  ilhistrious  philosopher,  "  submissive 
so  long  as  the  world  continues  to  set  the  example.  As  we  follow 
the  herd  in  forming  our  conceptions  of  what  is  respectable,  so  we 
are  ready  to  follow  the  multitude  also,  when  such  conceptions  come 
to  be  questioned  or  rejected ;  and  are  no  less  vehement  reformers, 
when  the  current  of  opinion  has  turned  against  former  establish- 
ments, than  we  were  zealous  abettors  while  that  current  continued 
to  set  in  a  different  direction."  ' 

Thus  it  is  that  no  revolution  in  public  opinion  is  the  work  of  an 

individual,  of  a  single  cause,  or  of  a  day.    When 

BelntJon  of  the  indl-  .  •  •      *  •       i    ^i  ^     ^        i.  j. 

Tidnai  to  aocui  crises.  ^'^^  CHSis  has  arnved,  the  catastrophe  must  en- 
sue ;  but  the  agents  through  whom  it  is  appar- 
ently accomplished,  though  they  may  accelerate,  cannot  originate 
its  occurrence.  Who  believes  that  but  for  Luther  or  Zwingli  the 
Reformation  would  not  have  been?  Their  individual,  their  per- 
sonal energy  and  zeal,  perhaps,  hastened  by  a  year  or  two  the  event ; 
but  had  the  public  mind  not  been  already  ripe  for  their  revolt,  the 
fate  of  Luther  and  Zwingli,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  would  have 
been  that  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  in  the  fifteenth.  Woe  to 
the  revolutionist  who  is  not  himself  a  creature  of  the  revolution ! 
If  he  anticipate,  he  is  lost ;  for  it  requires,  what  no  individual  can 
supply,  a  long  and  powerfid  counter-sympathy  in  a  nation  to  un- 
twine the  ties  of  custom  which  bind  a  people  to  the  established  and 

1  Pttu^M,  partie  i.  art  vi.  (  8,  (?ol.  ii.  p.  128,      krd/U  und  WOUnskntfie  des  Mensehenj  IL  825, 
ed.  Faogire. )  (ed.  1806. ) 

S  See  Meiners,  UHtenuckungen  Viberdie  Denk-         S  Ferguson^s  Moral  and  Political  Scimcey  toI.    « 

i.  part  L  chap.  ii.  ( 11,  p.  135. 
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the  old.    This  is  finely  expressed  by  Schiller,  in  a  soliloquy  from  the 
mouth  of  the  revolutionary  Wallenstein :  — 

Sohiller.        "  What  U  thy  purpose ?    Hast  thoa  fairly  weighed  it? 
Thoa  seekest  ev'n  fVom  its  broad  base  to  sliake 
The  calm  enthroned  majesty  of  power, 
By  ages  of  possession  consecrate  — 
Firm  rooted  in  the  nigged  soil  of  costom  — 
And  with  the  people's  first  and  fondest  fedth. 
As  with  a  thousand  stubborn  tendrils  twined. 
That  were  no  strife  where  strength  contends  with  strength. 
It  is  not  strength  I  fear  —  I  fear  no  foe 
Whom  with  my  bodily  eye  I  see  and  scan ; 
Who,  brave  himself,  inflames  my  courage  too. 
It  is  an  unseen  enemy  I  dread, 
Who,  in  the  hearts  of  mankind,  fights  against  me  -^ 
Fearful  to  me  but  ftom  his  own  weak  (bar. 
Not  that  which  proudly  towers  in  life  and  strength 
Is  truly  dreadftil;  but  the  mean  and  common. 
The  memory  of  the  eternal  yaterday. 
Which,  cvei^waming,  ever  still  returns. 
And  weighs  to-morrow,  for  it  weighed  to-day; 
Out  of  the  common  is  man's  nature  fhuned. 
And  custom  is  the  nurse  to  whom  he  cleaves. 
Woe  then  to  him  whose  daring  hand  profanes 
The  honored  heir-looms  of  his  ancestors! 
There  is  a  consecrating  power  in  time; 
And  what  is  gr«y  with  years  to  man  is  godlike. 
Be  in  possession,  and  thou  art  in  right; 
The  crowd  wiU  lend  thee  aid  to  keep  it  sacred."  ^ 

This  may  enable  you  to  understand  how  seductive  is  the  influence 
of  example ;  and  I  should  have  no  end  were  I  to  quote  to  you  aD 
that  philosophers  have  said  of  the  prevalence  and  evil  influence  of 
pitjudice  and  o|nnion. 

We  have  seen  that  custom  is  calle^l,  by  Pindar  and  Herodotus, 

the  Queen  of  the  World — and  the  same  thing 
_T*f^"**"  *ll[^  ^  expresse^i  by  the  adage  — « Mundus  regitnr 
sfniQiihrt  tittti^  opinionibtts,""     •*  Opinion,'^  says  the  great  Pascal, 

*  dispones  of  all  things  It  coitslitntos  beauty, 
jii8lk«i  liap{iiii««8 ;  and  the»>  are  the  all  in  all  of  the  wi>rld.  I  would 
with  all  my  lieari  see  the  Italian  KH>k  of  which  I  know  only  tlie 

fn>Miiiti  ky  M»>  G«tf»  M^O   Act.  L  smm  4.  p.  Ik 
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title, — a  title,  however,  which  is  itself  worth  many  books  —  DeUa 
cpinione  regina  del  mondo.  I  subscribe  to  it  itaplicitly."  *  **  Cou- 
tome,''  says  Regnier, 


^  Goatame,  opinion,  rcines  de  notre  sort, 
Votis  r^lez  des  mortels,  et  la  vie,  et  la  morti 


»» 


**  Almost  every  opinion  we  have,"  says  the  pious  Charon,  **  we 
have  but  by  authority ;  we  believe,  judge,  act,  live  and  die  on  trust, 
as  common  custom  teaches  us ;  and  rightly,  for  we  are  too  weak  to 
decide  and  choose  of  ourselves.    But  the  wise  do  not  act  thus."  * 
**  Ever}'  opinion,"  says  Montaigne,  "  is  strong  enough  to  have  had  its 
martyrs  f  *  and  Sir  W.  Raleigh  — "  It  is  opinion,  not  trutli,  that 
travelleth  the  world  without  passport."  *    "  Opinion,"  says  Heracli- 
tus,  **  is  a  falling  sickness ;"  *  "  and  Luther —  "  O  doxa !  doxa !  quam 
€8  communis  noxa."    In  a  word,  as  Hommel  has  it,  "  An  ounce  of 
custom  outweighs  a  ton  of  reason."* 
Such  being  the  recognized  universality  and  evil  effect  of  preju- 
dice, philosophers  have,  consequently,  been  unan- 
rhfloMpbere  DMoi-      imous  in  making  doubt  the  first  step  towards 
J^l^'^*"^^^^      philosophy.     Aristotle  has  a  fine  chapter  in  his 
(»phy.  Metaphysics '  on  the  utility  of  doubt,  and  on  the 

things  which  we  ought  first  to  doubt  of;  and  he 
concludes  by  establishing  that  the  success  of  philosophy  depends  on 
the  art  of  doubting  well.   This  is  even  enjoined  on  us  by  the  Apostle. 
For  in  saying  "Prove"  (which  may  be  more  correctly  translated  test) 
—  "Test  all  things,"  he  implicitly  commands  us  to  doubt  all  things. 
"  He,"  says  Bacon, "  who  would  become  philosopher,  must  com- 
mence by  repudiating  belief;"  and  he  concludes 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  his  writ- 
ings with  the   observation,  that  "were  there  a  single  man  to  be 
found  with  a  firmness  sufficient  to  efface  from  his  mind  the  theories 
and  notions  vulgarly  received,  and  to  apply  his  intellect  free  and 
without  prevention,  the  best  hopes  might  be    entertained  of  his 

success."®    "To  philosophize,"  says  Descartes, 

"  seriously,  and  to  good  effect^  it  is  necessary  for 

a  man  to  renounce  all  prejudices ;  in  other  words,  to  apply  the  great- 

1  P^naies,  pftrtie  I.  art.  f  tI.  8.  [Vol.  U.  p.  4  Preface  to  his  History  o/the  WoHd. 

GS,  «d.  Fangi^re.     H.  Vmngbn  h*»  restored  5  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  ix.  (  7. 

the  original  text  of  raacal  —  ^^LaUmaginaiion  6  [Alex.  r.  Joch  (Hommel),  Uhtr  Bdokntmg 

diapoee  de  toat.^*    Tlie  ordinarjr  reading  is  und  Stmfe^  p.  111.    See  Kmg.  FhilosopkiaekiM 

Vtpmicm,  —  Ed.]  Ltxikon^  vol.  v.  p.  467,  art.  Gewohnkeit.] 

f  De  la  Sagesse^  Mr.  I.  chap.  xri.  7  Lib.  ii.  c.  1.  —  £d. 

S  E$»ais,  lir.  i.  chap.  xl.  6  "  Nemo  adhuc  tanta  mentis  constantia  in' 
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Malebranche. 


est  care  to  doabt  of  all  his  previous  opinions,  so  long  as  these  have 
not  been  subjected  to  a  new  examination,  and  been  recognized  as 
true."  *  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  authorities  in  support  of  so 
obvious  a  truth.  The  ancient  philosophers  refused  to  admit  slaves 
to  their  instruction.  Prejudice  makes  men  slaves;  it  disqualifies 
them  for  the  pursuit  of  truth ;  and  their  emancipation  from  preju- 
dice is  what  philosophy  first  inculcates  on,  what  it  first  requires  o^ 
its  disciples.  *  Let  us,  however,  beware  that  we  act  not  the  part  of 
revolted  slaves ;  that  in  asserting  our  liberty  we  do  not  run  into 

license.    Philosophical  doubt  is  not  an  end  but 

a  mean.    We  doubt  in  order  that  we  may  be- 

'  lieve ;  we  begin  that  we  may  not  end  with  doubt.    We  doubt  once 

that  we  may  believe  always ;  we  renounce  authority  that  we  may 

follow  reason  ;  we  surrender  opinion  that  we  may  obtain  knowledge. 

We  must  be  protestants,  not  infidels,  in  philosophy.     "  There  is  a 

great  difference,"  says  Malebranche,  "between 
doubting  and  doubting. — We  doubt  through 
passion  and  brutality;  through  blindness  and  malice,  and  finally 
through  fancy  and  from  the  very  wish  to  doubt ;  but  we  doubt  also 
fi-om  prudence  and  through  distrust,  from  wisdom  and  through 
penetration  of  mind.  The  former  doubt  is  a  doubt  of  darkness, 
which  never  issues  to  the  light,  but  leads  us  always  further  from  it ; 
the  latter  is  a  doubt  which  is  born  of  the  light,  and  which  aids  in  a 
certain  sort  to  produce  light  in  its  turn."  Indeed,  were  the  effect 
of  philosophy  the  establishment  of  doubt,  the  remedy  would  be 
worse  than  the  dis3ase.  Doubt,  as  a  permanent  state  of  mind, 
would  be,  in  fact,  little  better  than  an  intellectual  death.  The  mind 
lives  as  it  believes,  —  it  lives  in  the  affirmation  of  itself  of  nature, 
and  of  God  ;  a  doubt  upon  any  one  of  these  would  be  a  diminution 
of  its  life,  — a  doubt  upon  the  three,  were  it  possible,  would  be  tan- 
tamount to  a  mental   annihilation.    It  is  well   observed,  by  Mr. 

Stewart,  "  that  it  is  not  merely  in  order  to  free 

the  mind  from  the  influence  of  error,  that  it  is 

useful  to  examine  the  foundation  of  established  opinions.     It  is  such 


Stewart. 


ventus  est,  nt  dccreverit,  et  sibi  imposuerit, 
theorias  et  notiones  commanes  penitus  abo- 
lerCi  et  intellectum  abrasum  et  aequum  ad 
particalaria,  de  inte^o,  applicare.  Itaque 
ilia  ratio  humana  quam  habemns,  ex  multa 
fide,  et  mnlto  etiam  easn,  nee  non  ex  puerili- 
bos,  qnas  primo  hausimos,  notionibus,  far- 
rago qiuedam  est,  et  congeries.  Quod  siquis 
etate  matnra,  et  sensibos  integris,  et  mente 
repargata,  se  ad  cxperientiam,  et  ad  partic- 


ularia  de  Integro  applicet,  de  eo  melius  sper- 
andum  est"  —Hots.  Org.  i.  aph.  xcvii. ;  Wories, 
vol.  ix.  p.  262,  (Montagu's  ed.)  See  also  om- 
nino  Nov.  Org.  I.  aph.  Ixviii. 

1  Prin.  PhU.  pan  i.  $  7B,    [Cf.  Clanberg, 
De  Dubitatiotu  Oartesiana,  CO.  i.  il.     Oipera,  p. 
1131.  — Ed.] 
s  [Cfl  Gatien-Amoult,  Doct.  Pful.,  p.  41.] 
8  Recherche  de  la  Veriiij  liv.  1  clmp.  xx.  $  3. 
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an  examination  alone,  that,  in  an  inquisitive  age  like  the 
can  secure  a  philosopher  from  the  danger  of  unlimited  ske] 
To  this  extreme,  indeed,  the  complexion  of  the  times  is  more 
to  give  him  a  tendency,  than  to  implicit  credulity.  In  the  former 
ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  the  intimate  association  which 
had  been  formed,  in  the  prevailing  systems  of  education,  between 
truth  and  error,  had  given  to  the  latter  an  ascendant  over  the 
minds  of  men,  which  it  could  never  have  acquired  if  divested  of 
such  an  alliance.  The  case  has,  of  late  years,  been  most  remarkably 
reversed:  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  in  consequence  of  the 
growth  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry,  has  revolted  against  many 
of  those  absurdities  which  had  so  long  held  human  reason  in  captiv- 
ity ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  more  than  could  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected, that,  in  the  first  moments  of  their  emancipation,  philosophers 
should  have  stopped  short  at  the  precise  boundary  which  cooler  re- 
flection and  more  moderate  views  would  have  prescribed.  The  fact 
18,  that  they  have  passed  far  beyond  it ;  and  that,  in  their  zeal  to 
destroy  prejudices,  they  have  attempted  to  tear  up  by  the  roots 
many  of  the  best  and  happiest  and  most  essential  principles  of  our 
nature.  That  implicit  credulity  is  a  mark  of  a  feeble  mind,  will  not 
be  disputed ;  but  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  as  generally  acknowledged, 
that  the  case  is  the  same  with  unlimited  skepticism :  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  sometimes  apt  to  ascribe  this  disposition  to  a  more  than 
OTdinary  vigor  of  intellect.  Such  a  prejudice  was  by  no  means 
unnatural,  at  that  period  in  the  history  of  modem  £uropc,  when 
reason  first  began  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  authority,  and  when  it 
unquestionably  required  a  8U|>eriority  of  understanding,  as  well  as 
of  intrepidity,  for  an  individual  to  i*esist  the  contagion  of  prevailing 
superstition.  But,  in  the  present  age,  in  which  the  tendency  of 
fiishionable  opinions  is  directly  opposite  to  those  of  the  vulgar,  the 
phOosophical  creed,  or  the  philosophical  skepticism,  of  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  value  themselves  on  an  emancipation 
Srom  popular  errors,  arises  from  the  very  same  weakness  with  the 
credulity  of  the  multitude ;  nor  is  it  going  too  far  to  say,  with  Rous- 
seau, that  'he  who,  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has 
brought  himself  to  abandon  all  his  early  principles  without  discrim- 
ination, would  probably  have  been  a  bigot  in  the  days  of  the 
League.'  In  the  midst  of  these  contrary  impulses  of  fashionable 
and  vulgar  prejudices,  he  alone  evinces  the  superiority  and  the 
strength  of  his  mind,  who  is  able  to  disentangle  truth  fix)m  error ; 
and  to  oppose  the  clear  conclusions  of  his  own  unbiassed  faculties 
to  the  united  clamors  of  superstition  and  of  false  philosophy. 
Such  are  the  men  whom  nature  marks  out  to  be  the  lights  of  the 
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M  fix  tho  wavering  oji  in  ions  of  the  multitude,  aod  toim- 
i  ii-  own  cliiiriictere  on  that  of  their  age.  "' 
lii'^i  wi'ixl,  pbiloBo))hy  !«,  as  Aristotle  has  Justly  expressed  it,  not 

the  nrt  of  doubting,  but  the  &rt  of  doubting 

well.' 
mVtlc  second  pbicc,  in  ol>edience  to  the  precept  of  Socrates,  the 

passions,  under  which  we  '  ahall   include   sloth, 
**™"'    I™"*"'      ought  to  be  subjugated. 
ihwflriiwmatoM.  These  ruffle  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind,  and 

consequently  deprive  it  of  the  power  ofearefully 
ooniiidcring  all  that  the  solution  of  a  question  requires  sliould  be 
cxaniined.  A  man  under  the  agiuiion  of  any  lively  emotion,  is 
hardly  itware  of  augltt  but  what  has  immeiliate  relation  to  the  pas- 
linn  which  agitates  and  engrosses  him.  Among  the  affections  which 
inAuouce  t)i«  will,  and  induce  it  to  adhere  to  ^epticism  or  error, 

there  is  none  more  dangerous  than  sloth.    The 

grvAier  pn>)tortion  of  mankind  are  inclined  to 
9pan>  ihcntM-lvm  the  Uxmltlc  of  a  long  and  Uborions  inquiry ;  or 
they  t^ey  that  a  sn|«itidal  examination  is  enough :  and  the  slight- 
os(  agreement  between  a  fi?w  objects,  in  a  frw  petty  points,  they  at 
once  assni»e  a«  evincing  the  cOTTRi|toni)onee  of  the  whole  ihrongfaont 
Other*  aiv|»Iy  ihomf>elvcs  exclnsi\-ely  to  the  matters  which  it  is  ab- 
S(J«lcly  m-ecssarT.-  fiw  them  to  know,  and  take  no  account  of  any 
o|iini<i»  hut  1>Ml  which  ihcy  hare  ftumUed  on,  —  fer  no  other  rca- 
»i>n  th.tn  that  they  ha>v  emW»oe.l  il,  and  are  anwilling  to  tecom- 
meiKV  the  Ial>»\r  of  h>»miTig,  They  Kvvive  thear  opinion  on  the 
auihoriiv  of  thi'i^K-  «ho  have  ha<)  suj^:<^<i3  to  ihtim  ibeir  own  ;  and 
they  aif  alwaj-s  fecdle  w^tolars,  fi^^  ihe  sli5*>l«a  prvdntnGty  is,  for 
tbewv  all  the  e\i.K-m«>  that  ihcy  «>qwirc. 

Pli.Je  »  a  ]x>werfW  ianpednneiit  to  a  progress 

™  kwowlei^rfv  1'n.Vff  the  inilnoiw*  of  this  pa». 
w.VTk  inca  «vi;  hiMwr.  h«t  «oi  irmk,  "(V-y  do  Ji«  mhivaw  what  is 
Tn.-&1  >-*ln>iWc  in  Twitiiy.  Vwl  w>tai  is  tooh  vahiahie  in  ofMBJon. 
Thcj  .lisdaiTk  perhai*^  what  wm  W  wwlj'  *(vv*mjiJisbod,  an^  apply 
thMTtselx-es  t»%  the  ohjtfTnv  an3  Wf^m.^it*' ;  1>ni  n*  iho  mlirai"  and 
^loj  is  ihe  f.-aBW.lMi.w  o«  V'hif^  the  raw  and  ai^on*  is  hvliu  li>ey 
^il  ex-rti  im  atiaimiTif:  i>ie  ol;je(«  virf"  thr^  an^OTMm.  miA  iwnMn  with 
^Yil^-  a  t^tn-f^  of  eovdteied  wnd  ilVftHva«ed  txtdcatf^.    ]n  all  its 


1  J>*.  1W>*^,^■*•1.  h,.  Vtrntt 
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phases,  self-love  is  an  enemy  to  philosophical  progress ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  is  filled  with  the  illusions  of  which  it  has  been 
the  source.  On  the  one  side,  it  has  led  men  to  close  their  eyes 
against  the  most  evident  truths  which  were  not  in  harmony  with 
their  adopted  opinions.  It  is  said  that  there  was  not  a  physician  in 
Europe,  above  the  age  of  forty,  who  would  admit  Harvey's  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  finely  ob- 
served by  Bacon,  that  "  the  eye  of  human  intellect  is  not  dry,  but 
receives  a  suffusion  from  the  will  and  from  the  affections,  so  that  it 
may  almost  be  said  to  engender  any  sciences  it  pleases.  For  what 
a  man  wishes  to  be  true,  that  he  prefers  believing."*  And,  in 
another  place,  ^  if  the  human  intellect  hath  once  taken  a  liking  to 
any  doctrine,  either  because  received  and  credited,  or  because  other- 
wise pleasing,  —  it  draws  everything  else  into  harmony  with  that 
doctrine,  and  to  its  support ;  and  albeit  there  may  be  foimd  a  more 
powerful  array  of  contradictory  instances,  these,  however,  it  either 
does  not  observe,  or  it  contemns,  or  by  distinction  extenuates  and 
rejects."  * 

1  N99.  Ofg.Ub.1  aph.  xUz.  *  J^-  i^pb  xlvi. 


LECTURE    VI. 

THE    METHOD    OF   PHILOSOPHY. 

The  next  question  we  proceed  to  consider  is, — What  is  the 
tnio  Method  or  Methods  of  Philosophy  ? 

There  is  only  one  possible  method  in  philosophy ;  and  what  have 
been  called  the  different  methods  of  different  philosophers,  vary 
from  each  other  only  as  more  or  less  perfect  applications  of  this 
one  Method  to  the  objects  of  knowledge. 

All  method  ^  is  a  rational  progress, —  a  progress  towards  an  end ; 

and  the  method  of  philosophy  is  the  procedure 

Method  a  progrw      conducive  to   the   end  which  philosophv  pro- 

towmrds  an  end.  *•      t  . 

poses.  The  ends,  —  the  final  causes  of  philoso- 
phy,—  as  we  have  seen,  —  are  two;  —  first,  the  discover}'  of  effi- 
cient causes;  secondly,  the  generalization  of  our  knowledge  into 
unity;  —  two  ends,  however,  which  fall  together  into  one,  inas- 
much as  the  higher  we  proceed  in  the  discovery  of  causes,  we 
necessarily  approximate  more  and  more  to  unity.  The  detection 
of  the  one  in  the  many  might,  therefore,  be  laid  down  as  the  end 

to  which  philosophy,  though  it  can  never  reach 
Joa^tmeihod^      it,  tends  continually  to  approximate.    But,  con- 
sidering philosophy  in  relation  to  both   these 
ends,  I  sh:dl  endeavor  to  show  you  that  it  has  only  one  possible 
methoil. 

Considering  philosophy,  in  the  first  place,  in  relation  to  its  first 

end,  —  the  discovery  of  causes,  —  we  have  seen 

Thfa  shown  fa  lein-      ^j^^^  causcs,  (taking  that  term  as  svnonvmous 

P,^j,^jj,,jpjjy  for  all  without  which  the  effect  would  not  be,) 

are  only  the  coefficients  of  the  effi?ct ;  an  effect 
being  nothing  more  than  the  sum  or  complement  of  all  the  partial 
causes,  the  concurrence  of  which  constitute  its  existence.  This 
being  the  case, — and  as  it  is  only  by  experience  that  we  discover 


1  COn  tbt  diftrcMt  bttntm  Ord«r  and  poet  aHam:  Xctkodnf  at  anaa  per 

Method,  Ma   Facciofaiti,  ibirfiMmiit  Ufitm.  Cf  Zabarella.  C^  Lic^  pp.  Uft.  !«.  SI.  BS; 

paiahr.  cw  i.  aola: ''XctiMdaadiAfft  ahl^  XoUavvK  Liy^  p.  ttt ««  «f .  p.  IM  «t  «f  ^  ed. 
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what  particalar  causes  must  conspire  to  produce  such  or  such  an 
effect, —  it  follows,  that  nothing  can  become  known  to  us  as  a  cause 
except  in  and  through  its  effect ;  in  other  words,  that  we  can  only 
attain  to  the  knowledge  of  a  cause  by  extracting  it  out  of  its  effect. 
To  take  the  example,  we  formerly  employed,  of  a  neutral  salt. 
This,  as  I  observed,  was  made  up  by  the  conjunction  of  three 
proximate  causes,  —  viz.  an  acid,  —  an  alkali,  —  and  the  force  which 
brought  the  alkali  and  the  acid  into  the  requisite  approximation. 
This  last,  as  a  transitory  condition,  and  not  always  the  same,  we 
shall  throw  out  of  account.  Now,  though  we  might  know  the 
acid  and  the  alkali  in  themselves  as  distinct  phaenomena,  we  could 
never  know  them  as  the  concurrent  causes  of  the  salt,  unless  we 
had  known  the  salt  as  their  effect.  And  though,  in  this  example, 
it  happens  that  we  are  able  to  compose  the  effect  by  the  union  of 
its  causes,  and  to  decompose  it  by  their  separation, — this  is  only 
an  accidental  circumstance ;  for  the  far  greater  number  of  the 
objects  presented  to  our  observation,  can  only  be  decomposed, 
but  not  actually  recomposed,  and  in  those  M'hich  can  be  reeom- 
posed,  this  possibility  is  itself  only  the  result  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  causes  previously  obtained  by  an  original  decomposition  of  the 
effect. 

In  so  far,  therefore,  as  philosophy  is  the  research  of  causes,  the 

one  necessary  condition  of  its  possibility  is  the 
decomposition  of  effects  into  their  constituted 
causes.  This  is  the  fundamental  procedure  of  philosophy,  and  is 
called  by  a  Greek  term  Analysis.  But  though  analysis  be  the 
fundamental  procedure,  it  is  still  only  a  mean  towards  an  end. 
We  analyze  only  that  we  may  comprehend;  and  we  comprehend 
only  inasmuch  as  we  are  able  to  reconstruct  in  thought  the  com- 
plex effects  which  we  have  analyzed  into  their  elements.  This 
mental  reconstruction  is,  therefore,  the  final,  the  consimiraative 
procedure  of  philosophy,  and  it  is  familiarly  known  by  the  Greek 

term  St/nt/iesis.    Analysis  and  synthesis,  thouc^h 

Syntbesis.  j  ^  j  ^  o 

commonly  treated  as  two  different  methods,  are, 
if  properly  understood,  only  the  two  necessary  parts  of  the  same 
method.  Each  is  the  relative  and  the  correlative  of  the  other. 
Anal3r8is,  without  a  subsequent  synthesis,  is  incomplete;  it  is  a 
mean  cut  off  from  its  end.  Synthesis,  without  a  previous  analysis, 
is  baseless;  for  synthesis  receives  from  analysis  the  elements  which 
it  recomposes.  And,  as  synthesis  supposes  analysis  as  the  pre- 
requisite of  its  possibility,  —  so  it  is  also  dependent  on  analysis  for 
the  qualities  of  its  existence.  The  value  of  every  synthesis  de- 
pends u])on  the  value  of  the  foregoing  analysis.     If  the  precedent 
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analysis  afford  false  elements,  the  subsequent  synthesis  of  these 
elements  will  necessarily  afford  a  false  result.  If  the  elements 
furnished  by  analysis  are  assumed,  and  not  really  discovered,  —  in 
other  words,  if  they  be  hypothetical,  the  synthesis  of  these  hypo- 
thetical elements  will  constitute  only  a  conjectural  theory.  The 
legitimacy  of  every  synthesis  is  thus  necessarily  dependent  on  the 
legitimacy  of  the  analysis  which  it  pre-supposes,  and  on  which  it 
founds. 

These  two  relative  procedures  are  thus  equally  necessary  to  each 

other.    On  the  one  hand,  analysis  without  syn- 

^  ° *  *  *****  thesis  affords  only  a  commenced, only  an  incom- 
plete, knowledge.  On  the  other,  synthesis  with- 
out analysis  is  a  false  knowledge, —  that  is,  no  knowledge  at  all. 
Both,  therefore,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  philosophy,  and  both 
are,  in  philosophy,  as  much  parts  of  the  same  method  as,  in  the 
animal  body,  inspiration  and  expiration  are  of  the  same  vital  func- 
tion. But  though  these  operations  are  each  requisite  to  the  other, 
yet  were  we  to  distinguish  and  compare  what  ought  only  to  be 
considered  as  conjoined,  it  is  to  analysis  that  the  preference  must 
be  accorded.  An  analysis  is  always  valuable;  for  though  now 
without  a  synthesis,  this  synthesis  may  at  any  time  be  added; 
whereas  a  synthesis  without  a  previous  analysis  is  radically  and 
ab  initio  null. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  regards  the  firat  end  of  philosophy,  or  the 
discoveiy  of  causes,  it  appears  that  there  is  only  one  possible 
method,  —  that  method  of  which  analysis  is  the  foundation,  syn- 
thesis the  completion.  In  the  second  place,  considering  philosophy 
in  relation  to  its  second  end,  the  carrying  up  our  knowledge  into 
unity, — the  same  is  equally  apparent. 

Everything  presented  to  our  observation,  whether  external  or 

internal,  whether  through  sense  or  self-conscious- 

Oniy  one  poMibio      ncss,  is  presented  in  complexity.    Through  sense, 

method  shown  Id  rela-         a.i_        v«      -  i  ai_  •    j   •  ^A.^A.     i 

..     ,  „  .     .       the  objects  crowd  upon  the  mmd  ni  multitudes, 

tion  to  the  second  end  '^  ...  . 

of  Philosophy.  and   cach   separate  individual   of  these   multi- 

tudes is  itself  a  congeries  of  many  various  qual- 
ities. The  same  is  the  case  with  the  phaenomena  of  self-conscious- 
ness. Every  modification  of  mind  is  a  complex  state;  and  the 
different  elements  of  each  state,  manifest  themselves  only  in  and 
through  each  other.  Thus,  nothing  but  multiplicity  is  ever  pre- 
sented to  our  observation;  and  yet  our  faculties  are  so  limited 
that  they  are  able  to  comprehend  at  once  only  the  very  simplest 
oonjunctions.  There  seems,  therefore,  a  singular  disproportion 
between  our  powers  of  knowledge  and  the  objects  to  be  known. 
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How  is  the  equilibrium  to  be  restored  ?  This  is  the  great  problem 
proposed  by  nature,  and  which  analysis  and  synthesis,  in  combina- 
tion, enable  us  to  solve.  For  example,  I  perceive  a  tree,  among 
other  objects  of  an  extensive  landscape,  and  I  wish  to  obtain  a  full 
and  distinct  conception  of  that  tree.  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  Divide 
et  impera:  I  must  attend  to  it  by  itself  that  is,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  constituents  of  the  scene  before  me.  I  thus  analyze 
that  scene ;  I  separate  a  petty  portion  of  it  from  the  rest,  in  order 
to  consider  that  portion  apart.  But  this  is  not  enough,  the  tree 
itself  is  not  a  unity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  complex  assemblage 
of  elements,  far  beyond  what  my  powers  can  master  at  once. 
I  must  carry  my  analysis  still  farther.  Accordingly,  I  consider 
successively  its  height,  its  breadth,  its  shape;  I  then  proceed  to 
its  trunk,  rise  from  that  to  its  branches,  and  follow  out  its  different 
ramifications ;  I  now  lix  my  attention  on  the  leaves,  and  severally 
examine  their  form,  color,  etc.  It  is  only  after  having  thus,  by 
analysis,  detached  all  these  parts,  in  order  to  deal  with  them  one 
by  one,  that  I  am  able,  by  reversing  the  process,  fully  to  compre- 
hend them  again  in  a  series  of  synthetic  acts.  By  synthesis,  rising 
from  the  ultimate  analysis  step  by  step,  I  view  the  parts  in  relation 
to  each  other,  and,  finally,  to  the  whole  of  which  they  are  the 
constituents ;  I  reconstruct  them ;  and  it  is  only  through  these  two 
counter-processes  of  analysis  and  synthesis  that  I  am  able  to  con- 
vert the  confused  perception  of  the  tree,  which  I  obtained  at  first 
sight,  into  a  clear,  and  distinct,  and  comprehensive  knowledge.^ 

But  if  analysis  and  s)Tithcsis  be  required  to  afford  us  a  perfect 
knowledge  even  of  one  individual  object  of  sense,  still  more  are 
they  required  to  enable  the  mind  to  reduce  an  indefinite  multitude 
of  objects,  —  the  infinitude,  we  may  say,  of  nature,  —  to  the  limits 
of  its  own  finite  comprehension.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is  requisite 
to  extract  the  one  out  of  the  many,  and  thus  to  recall  multitude 
to  unity,  —  confusion  to  order.  And  how  is  this  performed?  The 
one  in  the  many  being  that  in  which  a  plurality  of  objects  agree,  — 
or  that  in  which  they  may  be  considered  as  the  same;  and  the 
agreement  of  objects  in  any  common  quality  being  discoverable 
only  by  an  observation  and  comparison  of  the  objects  themselves, 
it  follows  that  a  knowledge  of  the  pne  can  only  be  evolved  out  of 
a  foregoing  knowledge  of  the  many.  But  this  evolution  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  an  analysis  and  a  synthesis.  By  analysis,  from 
the  infinity  of  objects  presented  to  our  observation,  we  select  some« 
These  we  consider  apart,  and,  further,  only  in   certain  points  of 

1  IOd  the  tnbject  of  analytls  and  synthesis,  compare  Condillac,  Logique^  co.  1.  ii.] 
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view, — and  we  compare  these  objects  with  others  also  considered 
in  the  same  points  of  view.  So  far  the  procedure  is  analytic. 
Having  discovered,  however,  by  this  observation  and  comparison, 
that  certam  objects  agree  in  certain  respects,  we  generalize  the 
qualities  in  which  they  coincide,  —  that  is,  from  a  certain  number 
of  individual  instances  we  infer  a  general  law ;  we  perform  what 

b  called  an  act  of  Induction.  This  induction  is 
erroneously  viewed  as  analytic;  it  is  purely  a 
synthetic  process.^  For  example,  from  our  experience,  —  and  all 
experience,  be  it  that  of  the  individual  or  of  mankind,  is  only 
finite,  —  from  our  limited  experience,  I  say,  that  bodies,  as  observed 
by  us,  attract  each  other,  we  infer  by  induction  the  unlimited  con- 
clusion that  all  bodies  gravitate  towanls  each  other.  Now,  here 
the  consequent  contains  much  more  than  was  contained  in  the 
antecedent.  Experience,  the  antecedent,  only  says,  and  only  can 
say,  this,  that,  and  the  other  body  gravitate,  (that  is,  some  bodies 
gravitate) ;  the  consequent  educed  from  that  antecedent,  says, — 
all  bodies  gravitate.  The  antecedent  is  limited,  —  the  consequent 
unlimited.  Something,  therefore,  has  been  added  to  the  antecedent 
in  order  to  legitimate  the  inference,  if  we  are  not  to  hold  the  con- 
sequent itself  as  absurd ;  for,  as  you  will  hereafter  learn,  no  con- 
clusion must  contain  more  than  was  contained  in  the  premises 
from  which  it  is  drawn.  What  then  is  the  something  ?  If  we 
consider  the  inductive  process,  this  will  be  at  once  apparent. 

The  affirmation,  this,  that,  and  the  other,  body  gravitate,  is  con- 
nected with  the  affirmation,  all  bodies  gravitate,  only  by  inserting 
between  the  two  a  third  affirmation,  by  which  the  two  other  affirma- 
tions are  connected  into  reason  and  consequent,  —  that  is,  into  a 
logical  cause  and  effect.  What  that  is  I  shall  expljiin.  All  scien- 
tific induction  is  founded  on  the  presumption  that  nature  is  uniform 
in  her  operations.  Of  the  ground  and  origin  of  this  presumption, 
I  am  not  now  to  speak.  I  shall  only  say,  that,  as  it  is  a  principle 
which  we  suppose  in  all  our  inductions,  it  cannot  be  itself  a  product 
of  induction.  It  is,  therefore,  interpolated  in  the  inductive  reason- 
ing by  the  mind  itself.  In  our  example  the  reasoning  will,  accord- 
ingly, run  as  follows : 

This,  that,  and  the  other  body,  (some  bodies,)  are  observed  to 
gravitate ; 


1  It  may  be  considered  as  the  one  or  the  simpler  and  more  conrenlcnt  point  of  view: 

other,  according  as  the  whole  and  its  parts  and  in  this  respect  Induction  U  proi^orly  syn- 

arerlewed  in  the  relations  of  comprehension  thetic.    See  the  Author's  Dixusswns^  p.  173. 

or  of  extension.    The  latter,  however,  Is  the  —  £d. 
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But,  (as  natnre  is  nnifbrm  in  her  operations,)  this,  that,  and  the 
other  body,  (some  bodies,)  represent  all  bodies,  — 

Therefore  all  bodies  gravitate. 

Now,  in  this  and  other  examples  of  induction,  it  is  the  mind 
which  binds  up  the  separate  substances  observed  and  collected 
into  a  whole,  and  converts  what  is  only  the  observation  of  many 
particulars  into  a  universal  law.  This  procedure  is  manifestly  syn- 
thetic. 

Xow,  you  will  remark  that  analysis  and  synthesis  are  here  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  each  other.  The  previous  observation  and 
comparison,  —  the  analytic  foundation,  —  are  only  instituted  for 
the  sake  of  the  subsequent  induction,  —  the  synthetic  consumma- 
tion. AVhat  boots  it  to  observe  and  to  compare,  if  the  uniformities 
we  discover  among  objects  are  never  generalized  into  laws?  We 
have  obtained  an  historical,  but  not  a  philosophical  knowledge. 
Here,  therefore,  analysis  without  synthesis  is  incomplete.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  induction  which  does  not  proceed  upon  a  compe- 
tent enumeration  of  particulars,  is  either  doubtful,  improbable,  or 
null;  for  all  synthesis  is  dependent  on  a  foregone  analysis  for 
whatever  degree  of  certainty  it  may  pretend  to.  Thus,  considering 
philosophy  in  relation  to  its  second  end,  unity  or  system,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  method  by  which  it  accomplishes  that  end,  is  a  method 
invoh-ing  both  an  analytic  and  a  sjTithetic  process. 

Now,  as  philosophy  has  only  one  possible  method,  so  the  His- 
tory of  philosophy  only  manifests  the  conditions 
The  hiftoiy  of  phi-       ^f  ^y^jg  ^j^^  method,  more  or  less  accurately  ful- 

1        ^   *        filled.    There  are  aberrations  in  the  method, — 

more  or  tern  accurate  /  ' 

fnifiiment  of  the  con-       uo  aberrations  from  it. 

dhions  of  the    one  u  Philosophy  commenced  with  the  first  act  of 

J^'        ^,       ^       reflection  on  the  objects  of  sense  or  self-con- 

Eariiert  prohlem  of  .  ..         ,  a  i    .    .  , 

phiioeophj.  sciousness,  for  the  puq)Ose  of  explammg  them. 

And  with  that  first  act  of  reflection,  the  method 
of  philosophy  began,  in  its  application  of  an  analysis,  and  in  its 
application  of  a  synthesis,  to  its  object.  The  first  philosophers 
naturally  endeavored  to  explain  the  enigma  of  external  nature. 
The  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  material  universe,  and  the  mar- 
vellous demonstrations  of  power  and  wisdom  which  it  everj-where 
exhibited,  were  the  objects  which  called  forth  the  earliest  efforts 
of  speculation.  Philosophy  was  thus,  at  its  commencement,  phys- 
ical, not  psychological ;  it  was  not  the  problem  of  the  soul,  but 
the  problem  of  the  world,  which  it  first  attempted  to  solve. 
"And  what  was  the  procedure  of  philosophy  in  its  solution  of 

this  problem  ?    Did  it  first  decompose  the  whole  into  its  parts,  in 

10 
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order  again  to  reconstruct  them  into  a  system  ?  This  it  could  not 
accomplish ;  but  still  it  attempted  this,  and  nothing  else.  A  com- 
plete analysis  was  not  to  be  expected  from  the  first  efforts  of  intel- 
ligence ;  its  decompositions  were  necessarily  partial  and  imperfect ; 
a  partial  and  imperfect  analysis  afforded  only  hypothetical  ele- 
ments ;  and  the  synthesis  of  these  elements  issued,  consequently, 
only  in  a  one-sided  or  erroneous  theory. 

"Thalcs,   the  founder   of  the   Ionian    philosophy,   devoted   an 

especial  study  to  the  phaenomena  of  the  mate- 
Thaies  and  the  Ionic       ^^^  universe;  and,  struck  with  the  appearances 

of  power  which  water  manifested  in  the  forma- 
tion of  bodies,  he  analyzed  all  existences  into  this  element,  which 
he  \'iewed  as  the  universal  principle,  —  the  universal  agent  of  cre- 
ation. He  proceeded  by  an  incomplete  analysis,  and  generalized 
by  hypothesis  the  law  which  he  drew  by  induction  from  the  obser- 
vation of  a  small  series  of  phaenomena. 

"The  Ionic  school  continued  in  the  same  path.  They  limited 
themselves  to  the  study  of  external  nature,  and  sought  in  matter 
the  principle  of  existence.  Anaximander  of  Miletus,  the  country- 
man and  disciple  of  Thales,  deemed  that  he  had  traced  the  primary 
cause  of  creation  to  an  ethereal  principle,  which  occupied  space, 
and  whose  different  combinations  constituted  the  universe  of  mat- 
ter. Anaximenes  found  the  original  element  in  air,  from  which, 
by  rarefaction  and  condensation,  he  educed  existences.  Anaxa- 
goras  carried  his  analysis  farther,  and  made  a  more  discreet  use 
of  hj^othesis;  he  rose  to  the  conception  of  an  intelligent  first 
cause,  distinct  from  the  phaBuomena  of  nature ;  and  his  notion  of 
the  Deity  was  so  far  above  the  gross  conceptions  of  his  contempo- 
raries, that  he  was  accused  of  atheism. 

"Pythagoras,  the  founder  of  the  Italic  school,  analj'zed  the  proper- 
ties of  number;   and  the  relations  which  this 
p>tha^rM  and  the       analysis  revealed,  he  elevated  into  principles  of 

Italic  School.  "^  .  .  . 

the  ment:il  and  material  universe.  3fathematic8 
were  his  only  objects;  his  analysis  was  partial,  and  his  S}'nthed8 
was  consequently  hypothetical.  The  Italic  school  developed  the 
notions  of  Pj-thagoras,  and,  exclusively  preoccupied  with  the  rela- 
tions and  harmonies  of  existence,  its  disciples  did  not  extend  their 
speculation  to  the  consideration  either  of  substance  or  of  cause. 

"Thus,  these  earlier  schools,  taking  external  nature  for  their 
point  of  departure,  proceeded  by  an  imperfect  analysis,  and  a  pre- 
sumptuous synthesis,  to  the  constniction  of  exclusive  systems, — 
in  which  Idealism,  or  Materialism,  preponderated,  according  to  the 
kind  of  data  on  which  they  founded. 
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"The  Eleatic  school,  which  is  distinguished  into  two  branches, 

the  one  of  Physical,  the  other  of  Metaphysical, 
speculation,  exhibits  the  same  character,  the 
same  point  of  departure,  the  same  tendency,  and  the  same  errors, 

«*  These  errors  led  to  the  skepticism  of  the  Sophists,  which  was 

assailed  by  Socrates, — the  sage  who  determined 

The  Sophists.     Soo-  ,     .         ...  i        i^        i*        ^*  -i. 

a  new  epoch  m  philosophy  by  directmg  obser- 


vation on  man  himself,  and  henceforward  the 
study  of  mind  becomes  the  prime  and  central  science  of  philosophy. 
**  The  point  of  departure  was  changed,  but  not  the  method.  The 
observation  or  analysis  of  the  human  mind,  though  often  profound, 
remained  always  incomplete.  Fortunately,  the  first  disciples  of 
Socrates,  imitating  the  prudence  of  their  master,  and  warned  by 
the  downfall  of  the  systems  of  the  Ionic,  Italic,  and  Eleatic  schools, 
made  a  sparing  use  of  synthesis,  and  hardly  a  pretension  to  system. 
"Plato  and  Aristotle  directed  their  observation  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  intelligence,  and  we  cannot  too 
highly  admire  the  profundity  of  their  analysis, 
and  even  the  sobriety  of  their  synthesis.  Plato  devoted  himself 
more  particularly  to  the  higher  faculties  of  intelligence;  and  his 
disciples  were  led  by  the  love  of  generalization,  to  regard  as  the 
intellectual  whole,  those  portions  of  intelligence  which  their  master 
had  anal^-zed ;  and  this  exclusive  spirit  gave  birth  to  systems  false, 
not  in  themselves,  but  as  resting  upon  a  too  narrow  basis.  Aris- 
totle, on  the  other  hand,  whose  genius  was  of  a  more  positive 
character,  analyzed  M'ith  admirable  acuteness  those  operations  of 
mind  which  stand  in  more  immediate  relation  to  the  senses ;  and 
this  tendency,  which  among  his  followers  became  often  exclusive 
and  exaggerated,  naturally  engendered  systems  which  more  or  less 
tended  to  materialism."^ 

The  school  of  Alexandria,  in  which  the  systems  resulting  from 

those  opposite  tendencies  were  combined,  en- 

School  of  AlexAn>         ,  ,.  .,  jixa^v'^ 

^  .  deavored  to  reconcile  and  to  fuse  them  into  a 

still  more  comprehensive  system.  Eclecticism, 
—  conciliation,  —  union,  were,  in  all  things,  the  grand  aim  of  the 
Alexandrian  school.  Geographically  situated  between  Greece  and 
Asia,  it  endeavored  to  ally  Greek  with  Asiatic  genius,  religion  with 
philosophy.      Hence  the   Neoplatonic  system,   of  which   the   last 

great  representative  is  Proclus.     This  system 

is  the  result  of  the  long  labor  of  the  Socratic 

schools.     It  is  an  edifice  reared  by  synthesis  out  of  the  materials 


1  G^nuez,  Noureau  Qmn  de  PkOosophU^  p.  4-8.   Piris,  1834,  (2d  ed.) 
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which  analysis  had  collected,  proved,  and  accomalated,  from  Soc* 
rates  down  to  Plotinus. 

But  a  synthesis  is  of  no  greater  value  than  its  relative  analysis ; 
and  as  the  analysis  of  the  earlier  Greek  philosophy  was  not  com- 
plete, the  synthesis  of  the  Alexandrian  school  was  necessarily  im- 
perfect. 

In  the  scholastic  philosophy,  analysis  and  observation  were  too 

often  neglected  in  some  departments  of  phi- 
The  SchoiasUo  Phi-      losophv,  and  too  often  carried  rashly  to  excess 

loflophy.  .  * 

in  others. 
After  the  revival  of  letters,  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 

centuries,  the  labors  of  philosophy  were  prin- 
Phiioeop  7       m       eipally  occupied  in   restoring   and  illustrating 

the  Greek  systems;   and  it  was  not  until  the 
seventeenth   centur}',  that  a  new  epoch  was  determined  by  the 

genius  of  Bacon  and  Descartes.     In  Bacon  and 
Btcon  and  Descr-      Descartcs  our  modem  philosophy  may  be  said 

to  originate,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  first 
who  made  the  doctrine  of  method  a  principal  object  of  considera- 
tion. They  both  proclaimed,  that,  for  the  attainment  of  scientific 
knowledge,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  with  care,  —  that  is,  to  an- 
alyze ;  to  reject  every  element  as  hypothetical,  which  this  analysis 
does  not  spontaneously  afford;  to  call  in  experiment  in  aid  of 
observation;  and  to  attempt  no  synthesis  or  generalization,  until 
the  relative  analysis  has  been  completely  accomplished.  They 
showed  that  previous  philosophers  had  erred,  not  by  rejecting 
either  analysis  or  sjTithesis,  but  by  hurrying  on  to  synthetic  induc- 
tion from  a  limited  or  specious  analytic  observation.  They  pro- 
pounded no  new  method  of  philosophy,  they  only  expounded  the 
conditions  of  the  old.  They  showed  that  these  conditions  had 
rarely  been  fulfilled  by  philosophers  in  time  past;  and  exhorted 
them  to  their  fulfilment  in  time  to  come.  They  thus  explained 
the  petty  progress  of  the  past  philosophy;  —  and  justly  anticipated 
a  gigantic  advancement  for  the  future.  Such  was  their  precept, 
but  such  unfortunately  was  not  their  example.  There  are  no  j>hi- 
losophers  who  merit  so  much  in  the  one  respect,  none,  perhaps, 
who  deser\'e  less  in  the  other. 

Of  philosophy  since  Bacon  and  Descartes,  we  at  present  say 

nothing.  Of  that  we  shall  hereafter  have  fre- 
^  to^L'lL'Tf  p^  ^''.^''^  occasion  to  speak.  But  to  sum  up  what 
Ip        iiMopiiy.  ^^^s  historical  sketch  was  intended  to  illustrate. 

There  is  but  one  |>ossible  method  of  philoso- 
phy,—  a  combination  of  analysis  and  synthesis;  and  the  purity 
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and  equilibrium  of  these  two  elements  constitute  its  perfection. 
The  aberrations  of  philosophy  have  been  all  so  many  violations 
of  the  laws  of  this  one  method.  Philosophy  has  erred,  because  it 
built  its  systems  upon  incomplete  or  erroneous  analysis,  and  it  can 
only  proceed  in  safety,  if  from  accurate  and  unexclusive  observa- 
tion, it  rise,  by  successive  generalization,  to  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem. 


LECTURE    VII. 

THE    DIVISIONS    OF   PHILOSOPHY. 

I  HAYS  already  endeavored  to  afford  you  a  general  notion  of 
what  Philosophy  comprehends:  I  now  proceed  to  say  something 
in  n»ganl  to  the  Parts  into  which  at  has  been  divided.  Here, 
however,  I  must  limit  myself  to  the  most  famous  distributions, 
and  to  those  which,  as  founded  on  fundamental  principles,  it  more 
immediately  concerns  you  to  know.  For,  were  I  to  attempt  an 
enumenition  of  the  various  Divisions  of  Philosophy  which  have 
bi^en  proposed,  I  should  only  conftise  you  with  a  multitude  of  con- 
tnulictory  opinions,  with  the  reasons  of  which  you  could  not,  at 
pn*sent,  |>ossibly  be  made  acquainted. 

Seneca,  in  a  letter  to  his  young  friend  Lucilius,  expresses  the 

wish  that  the  whole  of  philosophy  mighty  like 
.  r^*    - 1!!\,**  *w         the  si>ectacle  of  the  universe,  be  at  once  sub- 

mitteil  to  our  view.  ^'Utinam  quemadmodom 
universi  mundi  facies  in  cons|HH^tum  venit,  ita  philosophia  tota 
nobis  |H>s$i't  iKH.nirrere,  simillimum  mundo  spectaculum.^^  But  as 
we  ciuinot  survey  the  universe  at  a  glance,  neither  can  we  con- 
template the  whole  of  philosophy  in  one  act  of  consciousness. 
We  can  only  m;uiter  it  gradually  and  piecemeal;  and  this  b  in 
fact  the  reason  why  phiUxs^^pherii  have  alwa\^  distributed  their 
si'ienoei  (i\>nstituting;  though  it  does^  one  organic  whole^)  into  a 
)4uraUty  of  sciences.  The  exj>etliency,  and  even  necessity,  of  a 
division  of  philos\^phy«  in  or\ler  that  the  mind  may  be  enabled  to 
embrace  in  one  general  view  its  various  |>arts^  in  their  relation  to 
CAch  iHher*  and  to  the  whi>le  which  they  constitute,  is  atimitted  by 
every  phiK)c^>pher.  **Ketj  utilis*'*  ov>utinues  Seneca,  **et  ad  sapl- 
eutiam  (u\>(H>ranti  utique  neee;;^sana«  vlivivU  philosophiam,  et  ingens 
c\vr|»u»  ^us  in  membra  dis|M>m.  Facilius  euim  (^er  partes  in  cog- 
uitivHiem  totius  avWucimur.'^* 

But«  ahhiHigh  phUoisoi^hers  agrei^  in  regarvl  to  the  utiHtT  of  such  a 
iltsiribulKHW  ihey  are  aImvK$i  as  Uttle  at  one  in  regard  to  the  parts, 
as  they  are  iu  respect  tv>  the  vlefiuitiozu  of  their  science ;  and,  indeed, 
their  diifrreiH-es  iu  reterx^iKv  to  the  tonuer.  maialy  arise  fium  their 
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discrepancies  in  reference  to  the  latter.  For  they  who  vary  in  their 
comprehension  of  the  whole,  cannot  agree  in  their  division  of  the 
parts. 

The  most  ancient  and  universally  recognized  distinction  of  philo- ' 

sophy,  is  into  Theoretical  and  Practical.    These 
Tbe  most  ancient  di-      ^^^  discriminated  by  the  different  nature  of  their 

TWon  into  Theoretical  .         *^ 

and  Practica].  ends.     Theoretical,  called  likewise   speculative, 

and  contemplative,  philosophy,  has  for  its  high- 
est end  mere  truth  or  knowledge.  Practical  philosophy,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  truth  or  knowledge  only  as  its  proximate  end,  — 
this  end  being  subordinate  to  the  ulterior  end  of  some  practical  ac- 
tion. In  theoretical  philosophy,  we  know  for  the  sake  of  knowing, 
Meimus  ttt  sciamus:  in  practical  philosophy,  we  know  for  the  sake  of 
acting,  scimut  ui  operemur}  I  may  here  notice  the  poverty  of  the 
English  language,  in  the  want  of  a  word  to  express  that  practical 

activity  which  is  contradistin&niished  from  mere 

The  term  Active.  •        n  i  i     .  «  ^ 

intellectual  or  speculative  energy,  —  what  the 
Greeks  express  by  irpaotrcu',  the  Germans  by  hctndebu  The  want  of 
8ce!i  a  word  occasions  frequent  ambiguity;  for,  to  express  the 
species  which  has  no  appropriate  word,  we  are  compelled  to  employ 
the  generic  term  active.  Thus  our  philosophers  divide  the  powers 
of  the  mind  into  Intellectual  and  Active.  They  do  not,  however, 
thereby  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  powers  called  intellectual  are  a 
whit  less  energetic  than  those  specially  denominated  active.  But, 
from  the  want  of  a  better  word,  they  are  compelled  to  employ  a 
term  which  denotes  at  once  much  more  and  much  less  than  they  are 
desirous  of  expressing.  I  ought  to  observe  that  the  term  practical 
has  also  obtained  with  us  certain  collateral  significations,  which 
render  it  in  some  respects  unfit  to  supply  the  want.  *  But  to  return. 
This  distinction  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  philosophy,  was  first 

explicitly  enounced  by  Aristotle ; '  and  the  at- 
UkAoTj  of  the  di».      tempts  of  the  later  Platonists  to  carry  it  up  to 

tinetion  ofTlieoretical        t^-.  -r^i  * 

and  Practical.  Plato  and  even  to  Pythagoras,  are  not  worthy 

of  statement,  far  less  of  refritation.  Once  pro- 
mulgated, the  division  was,  however,  soon  generally  recognized. 
The  Stoics  borrowed  it,  as  maybe  seen  from  Seneca:'* — "Philo- 
sophia  et  contemplativa  est  et  activa ;  spectat,  simulque  agit."    It 

^  ^^wpfttTucJis  ii\p  hrurrfifnis  r4\os  iX'h^  ^  wonrrucii  tf  ^€90fniTucfi,   Ct.  Bteta^.  x.  7; 

ffw,  rpoKTuc^s    8*  ^pyov.    Arist.  Metapk.  A  Top.  vi.  6,  viii.  8.    But  the  division  had  been 

Binor,  c.  1 ;  "  or  as  Averroes  has  it,  iVr  tpecu-  at  least  intimated  by  Plato :  Politieus,  p.  268 : 

teimus  ut  teiamus,  per  praetitam  Mchmu  Tuirp  r<Urviff  OVftwdffas  iwtar^ftas  9udp*h 


9i  eperemMT/'  —  Dismssions,  p.  134.  —  Ed.  T^i'  t*^P  vpateruc^if  wpocuv^,  T^y  84  fiSi^op 

J  Cf.  Rei<rs  Work*,  p.  611,  n.  f.  —  Ed.  yvw<mict\p,  —  Ed. 

t  Uetapk.  T.  1 :  Ilmra  Subwta  ^  vpoirrud^         4  Sp,  xer.  10. 
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was  also  adopted  by  the  Epicureans;  and,  in  general,  by  those 
Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  who  viewed  their  science  as  versant 
either  in  the  contemplation  of  nature  (^vo-uo}),  or  in  the  regulation 
of  human  action  {n^ucrj)  ;^  for  hy  nature  they  did  not  denote  the  ma- 
terial universe  alone,  but  their  Physics  included  Metaphysics,  and 
their  Ethics  embraced  Politics  and  Economics.  There  was  thus 
only  a  difference  of  nomenclature;  for  Physical  and  Theoretical, — 
Ethical  and  Practical  Philosophy,  —  were  with  them  terms  abso- 
lutely equivalent. 

I  regard  the  division  of  philosophy  into  Theoretical  and  Practical 

as  unsound,  and  this  for  two  reasons. 
The  division  of  Phi-  The  first  is,  that  philosophy,  as  philosophy,  is 

lo^^hy  into  Theorei.      ^^.    cognitive,  —  Only  theoretical ;  whatever  Ues 

ieal  and  PraeUcal  on-  j       a  ^  j  iii 

g^an^i  beyond  the  sphere  of  speculation  or  knowledge, 

transcends  the  sphere  of  philosophy;  conse- 
quently, to  divide  philosophy  by  any  quality  ulterior  to  si>eculation, 
is  to  divide  it  by  a  difference  which  does  not  belong  to  it.  Now, 
the  distinction  of  practical  philosophy  from  theoretical,  commits  this 
error.  For,  while  it  is  admitted  that  all  philosophy,  as  cognitive,  is 
theoretical,  some  philosophy  is  again  taken  out  of  this  category  on 
the  ground,  that,  beyond  the  mere  theory,  —  the  mere  cognition,  — 
it  has  an  ulterior  end  in  its  application  to  practice. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  this  difference,  even  were  it  admissible, 
would  not  divide  philosophy ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  all  philosophy 
must  be  i*egarded  as  practical,  inasmuch  as  mere  knowledge,  — that 
is,  the  mere  possession  of  truth,  —  is  not  the  highest  end  of  any 
philosophy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  truth  or  knowledge  is  valuable 
only  inasmuch  as  it  determines  the  mind  to  its  contemplation, — 
that  is,  to  practical  energy.  Speculation,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  not  a  negation  of  thought,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  highest  energy 
of  intellect,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  preeminently  practical.  The  practice 
of  one  branch  of  philosophy  is,  indeed,  different  from  that  of  another ; 
but  all  are  still  practical ;  for  in  none  is  mere  knowledge  the  ulti- 
mate, —  the  highest  end. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  principal  difference  of  opinion  regarded 
the  relation  of  Logic  to  Philosophy  and  its  branches.  But  as  this 
controversy  is  of  very  subordinate  importance,  and  hinges  upon 
distinctions,  to  explain  which  would  require  considerable  detail,  I 

1  Sext.  Emp.  Adn.  Jiaik.  Til.  14:  T»y  9i  rdrrowrty  if$  leat  t^k  Xoyur^r  ^wpiw  iti» 

ZifMfni  tV  ftkoco^idaf  imomimti4tm¥  Ump^  fidXXmrra.    Seneoa,  fy.  Ixxxix. :  "  Epioiimi 

oiftdriis  iihf  6  Ka?i0^^iM,rh  ^iwiir^y  B/M  quu  partes  philoflopfaicpuUverunt  esse,  Natp 

iral   koyuc6Pi  its  ^a/rl  rufts^  f*^lpX^^9  uralenif  atque  Horalem :  Rationalem  remov- 

Apx^Xaos  8^  6  A^vmbs  rh   ^vatiehp  ical  erunt."~£D. 
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shall  content  myself  with  sapng, — that,  by  the  Platonists,  Logic 

was  regarded  both  as  a  part,  and  as  the  instru- 

CoBtrorenj  amoiiff  ment,  of  philosophy;  —  by  the  Aristotelians, 
relation  of  JuJrio  to  (Aristotlc  himself  is  silent),  as  an  instrument, 
FhOoeophj.  but    not  as  a  part,  of  philosophy;  —  by  the 

Stoics,  as  forming  one  of  the  three  parts  of  philo- 
sophy,—  Physics,  or  theoretical,  Ethics,  or  practical  philosophy, 
being  the  other  two.  *  But  as  Logic,  whether  considered  as  a  part 
of  philosophy  proper  or  not,  was  by  all  included  under  the  philoso- 
phical sciences,  the  division  of  these  sciences  which  latterly  prevailed 
among  the  Academic,  the  Peripatetic,  and  the  Stoical  sects,  was 
into  Logic  as  the  subsidiary  or  instrumental  doctrine,  and  into 
the  two  principal  branches  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Philo- 
sophy. * 

It  is  manifest  that  in  our  sense  of  the  term  practical^  Logic,  as  an 
instrumental  science,  would  be  comprehended  under  the  head  of 
practical  philosophy. 

I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  explaining  an  anomaly  which  you 

will  find  explained  in  no  work  with  which  I  am 
itrmaAnMad8eU:ae«       acquainted.     Certain  branches  of  philosophical 

knowledge  are  called  Arts, — or  Arts  and 
Sciences  indifferently ;  others  are  exclusively  denominated  Sciences. 
Were  this  distinction  coincident  with  the  distinction  of  sciences 
speculative  and  sciences  practical,  —  taking  the  term  practical  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation,  —  there  would  be  no  difficulty ;  for,  as  every 
practical  science  necessarily  involves  a  theory,  nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  to  call  the  same  branch  of  knowledge  an  art, 
when  viewed  as  relative  to  its  practical  application,  and  a  science, 
when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  theory  which  that  application  sup- 
poses. But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  speculative  sciences,  indeed, 
are  never  denominated  arts ;  we  may,  therefore,  throw  them  aside. 
The  difficulty  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  practical.  Of  these 
some  never  receive  the  name  of  arts;  others  are  called  arts  and 
sciences  indifferently.  Thus  the  sciences  of  Ethics,  Economics, 
Politics,  Theology,  etc.,  though  all  practical,  are  never  denominated 
arts ;  whereas  this  appellation  is  very  usually  applied  to  the  practical 
sciences  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Grammar,  etc. 

1  Alexander  Aphrodisicn«i«,  ij»  iiMol.  Prior.  Laertius,  viL  88;  FMndo-Plntarcb,  De  PUzt. 

p.  2,(ed.  1590).     Ammonias,  I*  Categ.  e.  4;  J%i/.  Proaem.   It  is  sometimeit,  bnt  apparently 

PhllopoBaB,  ij»  JmaL  Prior,  f.  4;  Cramer*!  witbont  maoh  reason,  attributed  to  I'lato. 

AMetdof^  Tol.  It.  p.  417.    Compare  tbe  An-  See  Cicero,  Aead.  Qu^st.  i.  5;  Easebiu5,  Pnrf. 


tbor*s  JDumfSTMu,  p.  182.    Tbe  division  of  JSBMm.  xi.  1;  Angnstin,  D*  CVv.  Dei.  viii.  4 

inJIopopby  into  Logic,  Pbjaics,  and  Etbics,  —Ed. 

probablr  originatod  with  the  Stoics.    See  s  Scxt  E&iplr.  adv.  itoth.  vii.  16.— Ed. 
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That  the  term  art  is  with  us  not  coextensive  with  practical  science, 
is  thus  manifest ;  and  yet  these  are  frequently  confounded.  Thus, 
for  example,  Dr.  Whately,  in  his  definition  of  Logic,  thinks  that 
Logic  is  a  science,  in  so  far  as  it  institutes  an  analysis  of  the  process 
of  the  mind  in  reasoning,  and  an  art,  in  so  far  as  it  affords  practical 
rules  to  secure  the  mind  from  error  in  its  deductions ;  and  he  de- 
fines an  art  the  application  of  knowledge  to  practice.  ^  Now,  if  this 
view  were  correct,  art  and  practical  science  would  be  convertible 
terras.  But  that  they  are  not  employed  as  synonymous  expressions 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  shown  by  the  incongruity  we  feel  in  talking  of 
the  art  of  Ethics,  the  art  of  Religion,  etc.,  though  these  are  emi- 
nently practical  sciences. 

The  question,  therefore,  still  remains.  Is  this  restriction  of  the 
term  art  to  certain  of  the  practical  sciences  the  result  of  some  acci- 
dental and  foi'gotten  usage,  or  is  it  founded  on  any  rational  principle 
which  we  are  able  to  trace  ?  The  former  alternative  seems  to  be  the 
common  belief;  for  no  one,  in  so  far  as  I  know,  has  endeavored  to 
account  for  the  apparently  vague  and  capricious  manner  in  wliich 
the  tei-ms  art  and  science  are  applied.  The  latter  alternative,  how- 
ever, is  the  true ;  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  to  you  the  reason 
of  the  application  of  the  term  art  to  certain  practical  sciences,  and 
not  to  others. 

You  are  aware  that  the  Aristotelic  philosophy  was,  for  many  cen- 
turies, not  only  the  prevalent,  but,  during:  the 

It«  historical  origin.  . ,  _?  i^  ^  i      •  I-i  u        • 

middle  ages,  the  one  exclusive  philosophy  m 
Europe.  This  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  the  Schohistic  Philosophy,  has  exerted  the  most  extensive 
influence  on  the  languages  of  modem  Europe ;  and  from  thb  com- 
mon source  has  been  principally  derived  that  community  of  expres- 
sion which  these  languages  exhibit.  Now,  the  peculiar  application 
of  the  term  art  was  introduced  into  the  vulgar  tongues  from  the 
scholastic  philosophy ;  and  was  borrowed  by  that  philosophy  from 
Aristotle.  This  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  instances  which  might  be 
alleged  of  the  unfelt  influence  of  a  single  powerful  mind,  on  the  as- 
sociations and  habits  of  thought  of  generations  to  the  end  of  time ; 
and  of  Aristotle  is  preeminently  true,  what  has  been  so  beautifully 
said  of  the  ancients  in  general : — 

"The  great  of  old! 
Tho  dead  but  sceptred  sovrans  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  finom  their  urns."  > 

Now,  then,  the  application  of  the  term  art  in  the  modem  lan- 

1  See  DiKiumiw,  p.  181.  —Ed.  >  Byron's  Mni/Vcd;  Aet  iii.  Soom  It. 
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gnages  being  mediately  governed  by  certain  distinctions  which  tlie 
capacities  of  the  Greek  tongne  allowed  Aristotle  to  establish,  these 
distinctions  must  be  explained. 
In  the  Aristotelic  philosophy,  the  terms  irpa^9  and  wpoKruco^ — 

that  is,  practice  and  practical^  were  employed 
both  in  a  generic  or  looser,  and  in  a  special  or 
stricter  signification.  In  its  generic  meaning  irpa^  practice^  was 
opposed  to  theory  or  speculation,  and  it  comprehended  under  it, 
practice  in  its  special  meaning,  and  another  coordinate  term  to 
which  practice,  in  this  its  stricter  signification,  was  opposed.     This 

term  was  iroirjat^  which  we  may  inadequately 
translate  by  production.  The  distinction  of 
xpojcrucos  and  -roctfTucoi  consisted  in  this:  the  former  denoted  that 
action  which  terminated  in  action,  —  the  latter,  that  action  which 
resulted  in  some  permanent  product.  For  example,  dancing  and 
music  are  practical,  as  leaving  no  work  after  their  performance; 
whereas,  painting  and  statuary  are  productive,  as  leaving  some 
pnxluct  over  and  above  their  energy.* 

Now  Aristotle,  in  formally  defining  art,  defines  it  as  a  habit  pro- 
ductive, and  not  as  a  habit  practical,  cfis  irovrj- 
TucTf  ftcTtt  Xoyov] — and,  though  he  has  not  always 
himself  adhered  strictly  to  this  limitation,  his 
definition  was  adopted  by  his  followers,  and  the 
term  in  its  application  to  the  practical  sciences, 
(the  term  practical  being  here  used  in  its  generic  meaning),  came 
to  be  exclusively  confined  to  those  whose  end  did  not  result  in 
mere  action  or  energy.  Accordingly  as  Ethics,  Politics,  etc.,  pro- 
posed happiness  as  their  end,  —  and  as  happiness  was  an  energy,  or 
at  least  the  concomitant  of  energy,  these  sciences  terminated  in 
action,  and  were  consequently  practical,  not  productive.  On  the 
other  hand,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  etc.,  did  not  terminate  in  a  mere,  —  an 
eyanescent  action,  but  in  a  permanent,  —  an  enduring  product. 
For  the  end  of  Logic  was  the  production  of  a  reasoning,  the  end 
of  Rhetoric  the  production  of  an  oration,  and  so  forth.*  This  dis- 
tinction is  not  perhaps  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism,  and  I  am  not 
here  to  vindicate  its  correctness.     My  only  aim  is  to  make  you 


Why  EUiics,  Poli- 
tier,  eCe^  designated 
Sdmeet;  Logie,  Khe. 
torie,  etc,  Axta. 


1  See  Afc.  ^le.  L  L  Aio^op^  94  rts  ^- 
rai  rmw  rikaar  tA  iiXv  yip  §Unv  Mpy^uu 
rk  tt  rap*  ainiLS  fpya  rtpd.  Bnd,  vi.  4; 
Magma  UtnaUa^  i.  85.  Cf.  Quintilian,  Insti- 
tmt.  lib.  ii.  e.  18.  —  Ed. 

*  Cf.  Bnrgendfck,  Lutitui.  Log.  lib.  i.  i  6. 
U>git^  dicHor  voccZr,  Id  egt^/aeere  ^iyeejleere 
wjBoginMum,  deftnltiones,  ete.  Keqae  enim 
▼cmm  est,  quod  qnldsiii  aiont,  stMfcr  temper 
tffBlteftre  ^nonodl  aettonem,  qua  ex  pal- 


pablli  materia  opus  aliqnod  effleitnr  quod 
etiam  post  actionem  permanet.  Nam  Poetiea 
dicta  est  iath  rov  voicSr  quae  tamen  palpabi- 
lem  materiam  non  tractat,  neque  opHs  fiicit 
ipsa  Poetse  flctione  dorabilius.  Quod  enim 
poemata  rapenrint,  id  non  est  ab  ea  actione 
qua  efllcinntar  sed  a  seriptione.  Atqne  b»o 
de  genere.  See  alto  Scbeibler,  Qpsni,  Tnct, 
Prooem.  f  iil.  p.  6.— Ed. 
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aware  of  the  grounds  of  the  distinction,  in  order  that  you  may 
comprehend  the  principle  which  originally  determined  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term  art  to  some  of  the  practical  sciences  and  not  to 
others,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  which  principle  the  various 
employment  of  the  term  must  appear  to  you  capricious  and  unintel- 
ligible. It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  notice  that  the  rule  applies 
only  to  the  philosophical  sciences,  —  to  those  which  received  their 
fonn  and  denominations  from  the  learned.  The  mechanical  dexter- 
ities were  beneath  their  notice ;  and  these  were  accordingly  left  to 
receive  their  appellations  from  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Aris- 
totelic  proprieties.  Accordingly,  the  term  art  is  in  them  applied, 
without  distinction,  to  productive  and  unproductive  operations. 
We  speak  of  the  art  of  rope-dancing,  equally  as  of  the  art  of  rope- 
making.     But  to  return. 

The  division  of  philosophy  into  Theoretical  and  Practical  is  the 

most  important  that  has  been  made ;  and  it  is 
that  which  has  entered  into  nearly  all  the  dis- 
tributions attempted  by  modem  philosophers. 
Bacon  was  the  first,  after  the  revival  of  letters, 
who  essayed  a  distribution  of  the  sciences  and 
of  philosophy.  He  divided  all  human  knowl- 
edge into  History,  Poetry,  and  Philosophy.  Philosophy  he  dis- 
tinguished into  branches  conversant  about  the  Deity,  about  Nature, 
and  about  Man ;  and  each  of  these  had  their  subordinate  divisions, 
which,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularize.^ 

Descartes  *  distributed  philosophy  into  theoretical  and  practical, 

with   various   subdivisions;    but    his  followers 
adopted  the    division  of  Logic,  Metaphysics, 
Physics,  and  Ethics.'    Gassendi  recognized,  like 
the  ancients,  three  parts  of  philosophy.  Logic,  Physics,  and  Ethics,* 

and  this,  along  with  many  other  of  Gassendi's 
Kant"^Fichte  ^^^^      doctriucs,  was  adopted  by  Locke.*     Kant  dis- 

tinguished  philosophy  into  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical, with  various  subdivisions;^  and  the  distribution  into  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  was  also  established  by  Fichte. ' 


UnivenaUtj  of  the 
division  of  Philoeo- 
phy  into  Theoretical 
and  Practical. 

Bacon. 


Deflcartes   and   his 
followers. 


1  Advancement  of  Learning y  Works  jYcl.  ii.pp. 
100,  12i,  (ed.  Montagu.)  D*  Augmeniis  Seien- 
Itanpiif  lib.  ii.  c.  1,  lib.  iii.  c.  1;  WorkSf  vol. 
viii.  pp.  87, 152.  —  Ed. 

•     S  See  the  Prefktory  Epistle  to  the  Ptineipia. 
—  Ed. 

8  See  Sylrain  Regis,  Com$  enHer  de  FhOoso- 
pkUy  contenant  la  Logiqne,  la  Metapbysiqae, 
la  Physiqne,  et  la  Morale.  CH  Clauberg:  — 
"Physica  ....  Philosophia  Katuralis  dic- 
ittir;  distincta  a  Sa];)craatiirali  sen  Metaphys- 


ica,  et  a  Rationali  sen  Logica,  necnon  a  Moral! 
sen  Practica.  Disput.  Phys.  i.,  Opera^  p.  54. 
—Ed. 

4  Syntagma  Phflosophiumy  Lib.  Prooem.  c.  9. 
{Opera.  Lngduni,  1658,  vol.  i.  p.  29.) — £d. 

6  Essay  J  book  iv.  ch.  21.  —  Ed. 

6  Eritik  der  reinen  Vemun/iy  Metbodenlehrc, 
c.  8.  —  Ed. 

7  Gritndlage  dergesammten  Wtsseneha/UMm^ 
§  4.  (Werkef  ToL  i  p.  126.)— £d. 
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I  have  now  concluded  the  Lectures  generally  introductory  to  the 

proper  business  of  the  Course.    In  these  lec- 

trod**'^^"*'ilrt!lJ(r      ^^^"^  from  the  general  nature  of  the  subjects, 

I  was  compelled  to  anticipate  conclusions,  and 
to  depend  on  your  being  able  to  supply  a  good  deal  of  what  it  was 
impossible  for  me  articulately  to  explain.  I  now  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  matters  which  are  hereafter  to  occupy  our 
attention,  with  comparatively  little  apprehension,  —  for,  in  these,  we 
shall  be  able  to  dwell  more  upon  details,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  subject  will  open  upon  us  by  degrees,  so  that,  every  step  that 
we  proceed,  we  shall  find  the  progress  easier.  But  I  have  to  warn 
you,  that  you  will  probably  find  the  very  commencement  the  most 
arduous,  and  this  not  only  because  you  will  come  less  inured  to 
difficulty,  but  because  it  will  there  be  necessary  to  deal  with  prin- 
ciples, and  these  of  a  general  and  abstract  nature ;  whereas,  having 
once  mastered  these,  every  subsequent  step  will  be  comparatively 
easy. 
Without  entering  upon  details,  I  may  now  summarily  state  to 

you  the  order  which  I  propose  to  follow  in  the 

Order  of  tbe  Conne.  ^  --,,.  ,.     . 

ensuing  Coiu^se.      Ihis  reqmres  a  preliminary 

exposition  of  the  different  departments  of  Philosophy,  in  order  that 

you  may  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  proper  objects  of  our 

consideration,  and  of  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  others. 

Science  and  philosophy  are   conversant  either  about  Mind  or 

about  Matter.     The  former  of  these  is  Philoso- 
Dfetribatkm  of  the         j      properly  so  called.      With  the  latter  we 

^jjj^  have  nothmg  to  do,  except  m  so  far  as  it  may 

enable  us  to  throw  light  upon  the  former,  for 
Metaphysics,  in  whatever  latitude  the  term  be  taken,  is  a  science, 
or  complement  of  sciences,  exclusively  occupied  with  mind.  Now 
the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  —  Psychology  or  Metaphysics,  in  the 
widest  signification  of  the  terms,  —  is  threefold;  for  the  object  it 
immediately  proposes  for  consideration  may  be  either,  1°,  Ph.e- 
NOMENA  in  general ;  or,  2**,  Laws  ;  or,  3%  Infebences,  —  Results. 
This  I  will  endeavor  to  explain. 
The  whole  of  philosophy  is  the  answer  to  these  three  questions : 

1%  What  are  the  Facts  or  Phaenomena  to  be 
The  three  grud       observed  ?     2%  What  are  the  Laws  which  regu- 

qocatioiM    of  Phlloe-  ^ 

f^Yij,  late  these  facts,  or  under  which  these  phaenom- 

ena  appear?  3%  What  are  the  real  Results, 
not  immediately  manifested,  which  these  facts  or  pha^nomena  war- 
rant us  in  drawing  ? 

If  we  consider  the  mind  merely  with  the  view  of  observing  and 
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generaliang  the  various  phsenomena  it  reveals, — that  is,  of  analys- 
ing them  into  capacities  or  fiiculties, — we  have 
«f  Mi  d  °°°**°°  **^      one  mental  science,  or  one  department  of  men- 
tal science ;  and  this  we  may  call  the  Ph^enomb- 
NOLOGY  OP  Mind,    It  is  commonly  called  Psychology  —  Empir- 
ical Psychology,  or  the  Inductive  Philosophy  of  Mind;  we 
miffht  call  it  Ph^enomenal  Psychology.    It  is  evident  that  the 
divisions  of  this  science  will  he  determined  by  the  classes  into 
which  the  phaenomena  of  mind  are  distributed. 
If,  again,  wo  analyze  the  mental  phaBuomena  with  the  view  of 

discovering  and  considering,  not  contingent  ap- 
.X  omo  ogy  pearances,  but  the  necessary  and  universal  facts, 

—  L  e,  the  Laws,  by  which  our  faculties  are  gov- 
erned, to  the  end  that  we  may  obtain  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
or  to  explain  their  procedures  and  manifestations, — we  have  a 
science  which  we  may  call  the  Nomology  op  Mind, — nomologicai. 
psychology.    Now,  there  will  be  as  many  distinct  classes  of  Nomo- 

logical  Psycholoccy,  as  there  are  distinct  classes 

Its  subdivigiOM.  °  /    .         ^'^  .  ,       t>, 

of  mental  phsenomena  under  the  Pha^nomeno- 
logical  division.  I  shall,  hereafter,  show  you  that  there  are  Three 
great  classes  of  these  phsenomena,  —  viz.  1**,  The  phsenomena  of 
our  Cognitive  faculties,  or  faculties  of  Knowledge ;  2®,  The  phae- 
nomena  of  our  Feelings,  or  the  phsBuomena  of  Pleasure  and  Pain ; 
and,  3°,  The  phaenomena  of  our  Conative  powers,  —  in  other  words, 
the  phajnomena  of  Will  and  Desire.  (These  you  must,  for  the 
present,  take  upon  trust). ^  Each  of  these  classes  of  phaDnomena 
has  accordingly  a  science  which  is  conversant  about  its  Laws.  For 
as  each  proposes  a  different  end,  and,  in  the  accomplishment  of  that 
end,  is  regulated  by  peculiar  laws,  each  must,  consequently,  have  a 
different  science  conversant  about  these  laws,  —  that  is,  a  different 
Nomology. 

There  is  no  one,  no  Nomologicai,  science  of  the  Cognitive  Acui- 
ties in  general,  though  we  have  some  older 

Cognmre^'fe^iuL*^      treatises  which,  though  partial  in  their  subject, 

afford  a  name  not  unsuitable  for  a  nomology  of 
the  cognitions,  —  viz.  Gnoseologia  or  Gnostologia.  There  is  no 
independent  science  of  the  laws  of  Perception ;  if  there  were,  it 
might  be  called  -Esthetic,  which,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  would 
be  ambiguous.  Mnemonic,  or  the  science  of  the  laws  of  Memory, 
has  been  elaborated  at  least  in  numerous  treatises ;  but  the  name 
Anamnestic,  the  art  of  Recollection  or  Reminiscence,  migfit  be 
equally  well  applied  to  it.     The  laws  of  the  Representative  faculty, 

1  See  in/ra,  Lect.  XL  p.  183,  <l  je?.  —  Ed. 
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—  that  is,  the  hiws  of  Association,  have  not  yet  been  elevated  into 
a  separate  nomological  science.  Neither  have  the  conditions  of  the 
Regulative  or  Legblative  faculty,  the  fiiculty  itself  of  Laws,  been 
fully  analyzed,  fiu*  less  reduced  to  system ;  though  we  have  several 
deservedly  forgotten  treatises,  of  an  older  date,  under  the  inviting 
name  of  Noologies.    The  only  one  of  the  cognitive  faculties,  whose 

laws  constitute  the  object-matter  of  a  separate 
science,  is  the  Elaborative,  —  the  Understand- 
ing Special,  the  &culty  of  Relations,  the  faculty  of  Thought 
Proper.  This  nomology  has  obtained  the  name  of  Logic  among 
other  appellations,  but  not  from  Aristotle.  The  best  name  would 
have  been  Dianoetic.  Logic  is  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought, 
in  relation  to  the  end  which  our  cognitive  faculties  propose,  — ».  e, 
the  True.  To  this  head  might  be  referred  Grammar,  —  Universal 
Grammar, — Philosophical  Grammar,  or  the  science  conversant  with 
the  laws  of  Language,  as  the  instrument  of  thought. 

The  Nomology  of  our  Feelings,  or  the  science  of  the  laws  which 

govern  our  capacities  of  enjoyment,  in  relation 
^-omoiogy  of  the      ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^y^^^    ^^^^  propose,  —  !,  e.  the 

Pleasurable, —  has  obtained  no  precise  name 
in  our  language.  It  has  been  called  the  Philosophy  of  Taste,  and, 
on  the  Continent  especially,  it  has  been  denominated  ^Esthetic. 
Neither  name  is  unobjectionable.  The  first  is  vague,  metaphorical, 
and  even  delusive.  In  regard  to  the  second,  you  are  aware  that 
auT^rffTLi  in  Greek  means  feeling  in  general,  as  well  as  sense  in  [»ar- 
ticular,  as  our  term  feeling  means  cither  the  sense  of  touch  in 
particular,  or  sentiment,  —  and  the  capacity  of  the  pleasurable  and 
painful  in  general.  Both  terms  are,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent, 
ambiguous;  but  this  objection  can  rarely  be  avoided,  and  Esthetic, 
if  not  the  best  expression  to  be  found,  has  already  been  long  and 
generally  employed.  It  is  now  nearly  a  century  since  Baumgarten, 
a  celebrated  philosopher  of  the  Leibnitzio-Wolfian  school,  first 
applied  the  term  w^Esthetic  to  the  doctrine  which  we  vaguely  and 
periphrastically  denominate  the  Philosophy  of  Taste,  the  theory  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  the  science  of  the  Beautiful  and  Sublime,  *  etc.,  — 
and  this  term  is  now  in  general  acceptance,  not  only  in  Germany, 
but  throughout  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  term  Apolaustic 
would  have  been  a  more  appropriate  designation. 

Finally,  the  Nomology  of  our  Conative  powers 
i^Zv^^n  *^      ^  Practical  Philosophy,  properly  so  called  ;  for 

practical  philosophy  is  simply  the  science  of  the 
laws  regulative  of  our  Will  and  Desires,  in  relation  to   the   end 

1  BMUBgarten*!  work  on  Uiis  sulject,  eDtJtled  .Xufutiea  (two  toIs.)*  wsb  pubUsbed  in  1750- 
18.— Ed. 
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which  our  conative  powers  propose,  —  i.  e.  the  Good.    This,  as  it 

considers  these  laws  in  relation  to  man  as  an 

Ethics;  PoUtiw.  •    j.    •  i      i  •  i   ^«  .  t 

indiviaual,  or  m  relation  to  man  as  a  member 
of  society,  will  be  divided  into  two  branches,  —  Ethics  and  Poli- 
tics ;  and  these  again  admit  of  various  subdivisions. 

So  much  for  those  parts  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  which  are 
conversant  about  Pha^nomena,  and  about  Laws.    The  Third  great 
branch  of  this  philosophy  is  that  which  is  engaged  in  the  deduction 
of  Inferences,  or  Results. 
In  the  First  branch,  —  the  Phaenomenology  of  mind,  —  philoso- 
phy is  properly  limited  to  the  facts  afforded  in 
.  ontoogy,  or      consciousness,  considered  exclusively  in  them- 

Metaphysics  Proper.  t»  /. 

selves.  But  these  facts  may  be  such  as  not  only 
to  be  objects  of  knowledge  in  themselves,  but  likewise  to  furnish  us 
with  grounds  of  inference  to  something  out  of  themselves.  As 
effects,  and  effects  of  a  certain  character,  they  may  enable  us  to 
infer  the  analogous  character  of  their  unknown  causes ;  as  phsenom- 
ena,  and  phaenomena  of  peculiar  qualities,  they  may  warrant  us  in 
drawing  many  conclusions  regarding  the  distinctive  character  of 
that  unknown  principle,  of  that  unknown  substance,  of  which  they 
are  the  manifestations.  Although,  therefore,  existence  be  only 
revealed  to  us  in  phaenomena,  and  though  we  can,  therefore,  have 
only  a  relative  knowledge  either  of  mind  or  of  matter ;  still,  by 
inference  and  analogy,  we  may  legitimately  attempt  to  rise  above 
the  mere  appearances  which  experience  and  observation  afford. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  existence  of  God  and  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  are  not  given  us  as  phaenomena,  as  objects  of  immediate 
knowledge ;  yet,  if  the  phaenomena  actually  given  do  necessarily 
require,  for  their  rational  explanation,  the  hypotheses  of  immortality 
and  of  God,  we  are  assuredly  entitled,  from  the  existence  of  the 
former,  to  infer  the  reality  of  the  latter.  Now,  the  science  con- 
versant about  all  such  inferences  of  unknown  being  from  its  known 
manifestations,  is  called  Ontology,  or  Metaphysics  Proper,  We 
might  call  it  Inferential  Psychology. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  distribution  of  Philosophy 
as  here  proposed :  — 


Mind  or 

ConAoiouKnem 

AlTordfi 


Facto, — Pbienomenology 
Empirical  Psychology 


1 


Cognitions. 
Feelings. 

Conative  Powers  (Will  and  DesireJt. 
Cognitions, — Logic. 
Laws,  —  Nomology ,  RaUonal  J   Feelings, — .Ssthetic. 


Psychology.  j  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^   j  Moral  Philosophy, 


Results,  —  Ontology,    Infer-  (    Being  of  God. 


{ 


PoliUeal  Philosophy. 


ential  I'sychology.  (  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  etc 

In  this  distribution  of  the  philosophical  sciences,  you  will  observe 
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that  I  take  little  account  of  the  celebrated  division  of  philosophy 
^     «     ^.^  ^  ^^  Speculative   and  Practical,  which  I  have 

jKcftniocoi  toe  temi*  , 

already  explained  to  you,^  for  I  call  only  one 
minor  division  of  philosophy  practical,  —  viz.  the  Nomology  of  the 
Conative  powers,  not  because  that  science  is  not  equally  theoretical 
with  any  other,  but  simply  because  these  powers  are  properly  called 
practical,  as  tending  to  practice  or  overt  action. 

Such  is  the  distribution  of  Philosophy,  which  I  venture  to  pro- 
pose as  the  simplest  and  most  exhaustive,  and  I  shall  now  proceed, 
in  reference  to  it,  to  specify  the  particular  branches  which  form  the 
objects  of  our  consideration  in  the  present  course. 

The  subjects  assigned  to  the  various  chairs  of  the  Philosophical 

Faculty,  in  the  different  Universities  of  Europe, 
Dittribntimi  of  mb-      were  uot  Calculated  upon  any  comprehensive 

^oXhr^'^vl      ^^^  ^^  ^^®  P*^  ^^  philosophy,  and  of  their 
Tenities  of  Europe.         natural    connection.      Our    universities    were 

founded  when  the  Aristotelic  philosophy  was 
the  dominant,  or  rather  the  exclusive,  system,  and  the  parts  distrib- 
uted to  the  different  classes,  in  the  faculty  of  Arts  or  Philosophy, 
were  regulated  by  the  contents  of  certain  of  the  Aristotelic  books, 
and  by  the  order  in  which  they  were  studied.  Of  these,  there  were 
always  Four  great  divisions.  There  was  first  Logic,  in  relation  to 
the  Organon  of  Aristotle ;  secondly,  Metq)hysics,  relative  to  his 
books  under  that  title ;  thirdly,  Moral  Philosophy,  relative  to  his 
Ethics,  Politics,  and  Economics ;  and,  fourthly,  Physics,  relative  to 
his  Physics,  and  the  collection  of  treatises  styled  in  the  schools  the 
Parca  Naturalia.  But  every  university  had  not  a  full  complement 
of  classes,  that  is,  did  not  devote  a  separate  year  to  each  of  the 
four  subjects  of  study ;  and,  accordingly,  in  those  seats  of  learning 
where  three  years  formed  the  curriculum  of  philosophy,  two  of 
these  branches  were  combined.  In  this  university.  Logic  ^nd  Met- 
aphysics were  taught  in  the  same  year ;  in  others.  Metaphysics  and 
Moral  Philosophy  were  conjoined ;  and,  when  the  old  practice  was 
abandoned  of  the  several  Regents  or  Professors  carrying  on  their 
students  through  every  department,  the  two  branches  which  had 
been  taught  in  the  same  year  were  assigned  to  the  same  chair. 
What  is  most  curious  in  the  matter  is  this,  —  Aristotle's  treatise 
On  the  Soul  being,  (along  with  his  lesser  treatises  on  Memory  and 
Heminiscence^  on  Sense  and  its  Objects^  etc.,)  included  in  the  Parva 
JfTaturalia,  and,  he  having  declared  that  the  consideration  of  the 
soul  was  part  of  the  philosophy  of  nature,*  the  science  of  Mind 

1  See  oAte^  p.  80. — Ed.  vtfA  ^x^s,  ^  irdtnis  tf  r^s  rotdvrris.     Cf. 

S  De  Anima,  L  1.     ^vaucov  rh  j^cwpqcroi      Metapk,  r.  1.    AijXor  «ws  8c<  ip  rots  ^wcutins 
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was  always  treated  along  with  Physics.  The  professors  of  Natural 
Philosophy  have,  however,  long  abandoned  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
and  this  branch  has  been,  as  more  appropriate  to  their  departments, 
taught  both  by  the  Professors  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  by  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  — for  you  are  not  to  suppose  that 
metaphysics  and  psychology  are,  though  vulgarly  used  as  synon- 
ymous expressions,  by  any  means  the  same.  So  much  for  the  his- 
torical accidents  which  have  affected  the  subjects  of  the  different 
chairs. 

I  now  return  to  the  distribution  of  philosophy,  which  I  have 

given  you,  and,  first,  by  exclusion,  I  shall  tell 

Sui^ects  approp  -        ^^  what  does  uot  coucem  us.    In  this  class, 

ate  to  this  Chair.  •'  . 

we  have  nothing  to  do  with  Practical  Philoso- 
phy,—  that  is.  Ethics,  Politics,  Economics.  But,  with  this  excep- 
tion, there  is  no  other  branch  of  philosophy  which  is  not  either 
specially  allotted  to  our  consideration,  or  which  does  not  fall  nat- 
urally within  our  sphere.  Of  the  former  description,  are  Logic, 
and  Ontology  or  Metaphysics  Proper.  Of  the  latter,  are  Psychol- 
ogy, or  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  in  its  stricter  signification,  and 
-^Esthetic. 

These  subjects  are,  however,  collectively  too  extensive  to  be 

overtaken  in  a  single  Course,  and,  at  the  same 
comprehenrion  and      ^^        ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  abstract  to  afford 

order  of  the  Course.  .  i     /.        i       .  .  i» 

the  proper  matenals  for  the  instruction  of  those 
only  commencing  the  study  of  philosophy.  In  fact,  the  depart- 
ment allotted  to  this  chair  comprehends  the  two  extremes  of  phi- 
losophy,—  Logic,  forming  its  appropriate  introduction,  —  Meta- 
physics, its  necessary  consummation.  I  propose,  therefore,  in  order 
fairly  to  exhaust  the  business  of  the  chair,  to  divide  its  subjects 
between  two  Courses, — the  one  on  Phenomenology,  Psychology, 
or  Mental  Philosophy  in  general ;  the  other,  on  Nomology,  Logic, 
or  the  laws  of  the  Cognitive  Faculties  in  particular.^ 


fiil  $a^w  r^s  8X191  hrrip.  —  Ed. 

1  From  the  fbllowing  sentences,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  manuscript  lecture  as  superseded 
hy  the  paragraph  given  in  the  text,  it  is  obvi- 
ous tliat  the  Author  had  originally  designed 
to  discuss  specifically,  and  with  greater  detail, 
the  three  grand  departments  of  Philosophy 
indicated  in  the  distribution  proposed  by  him : 
— **  The  plan  which  1  propose  to  adopt  in  the 
distribution  of  the  Coarse,  or  rather  Courses, 
Is  the  fbllowing : 

**  I  shall  commenoe  with  Mental  rhiloso- 


phy,  strictly  so  called,  with  the  science  which 
is  conversant  with  the  Manifestations  of  Mind, 
—  Phenomenology,  or  Psychology.  I  shsll 
then  pnioeed  to  Logic,  the  science  which  con- 
siders the  Laws  of  Thought;  and  finally,  to 
Ontology,  or  Metaphysics  proper,  the  philos- 
ophy of  Results.  .£stbetic,  or  the  theory  of 
the  Pleasurable,  I  should  consider  subse- 
quently to  Logic,  and  previously  to  Ontol- 
ogy." —On  the  propriety  of  according  to  Psy- 
chology the  first  place  in  the  order  of  the  phQ- 
oeophical  sciences,  see  Cousin,  Cbtas  dt  V  HU- 
tofrr  de  la  Pkiloaepkif^  Deuxitaie  Sirle,  torn.  iL 
p.  71-T3  (ed.  ISiT).  —  Ed. 


LECTURE    VIII. 

PSYCHOLOGY,  ITS  DEFINITION.    EXPLICATION  OF  TERMS. 

I  NOW  pass  to  the  First  Division  of  my  subject,  which  will  occupy 
the  present  Course,  and  commence  with  a  definition  of  Psychol- 
ogy,— The  Ph-«nomenology  op  Mind. 

Psychology,  or  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  strictly  so 

denominated,  is  the  science  conversant  about 
^^^    on  o   Ftj-  ^    ^^^  phcenomena^  or  modifications^  or  states  of 

the  Jfindj  or  Conscious- Sul^jecty  or  JSouIy  or 
i§>irtV,  or  Sel/^  or  ^o. 

In  this  definition,  you  will  observe  that  I  have  purposely  accumu- 
lated a  variety  of  expressions,  in  order  that  I 
might  have  the  earliest  opportunity  of  making 
you  accurately  acquainted  with  their  meaning;  for  they  are  terms 
of  vital  importance  and  frequent  use  in  philosophy.  —  Before,  there- 
fore, proceeding  fiirther,  I  shall  pause  a  moment  in  explanation  of 
the  terms  in  which  this  definition  is  expressed.  Without  restrict- 
ing myself  to  the  following  order,  I  shall  consider  the  word  P^y- 
efiology  /  the  correlative  terms  subject  and  substance^  phoBnomenon^ 
modification^  st<ite,  etc.,  and,  at  the  same  time,  take  occasion  to 
explain  another  correlative,  the  expression  object^  and,  finally,  the 
words  mind,  soul,  spirit^  selfy  and  ef/o. 

Indeed,  after  considering  these  terms,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  take  up,  in  one  series,  the  philosophical  expressions  of  principal 
importance  and  most  ordinary  occurrence,  in  order  to  render  less 
frequent  the  necessity  of  interrupting  the  course  of  our  procedure, 
to  afford  the  requisite  verbal  explanations. 

The  term  Psychology^  is  of  Greek  compound,  its  elements  ^fnjxq* 

signifying  soul  or  mindy  and  Xoyos,  signifying 

The  term  Psrcholo-  •».  t     ^   •  t*       t_    i  ai_        jy 

•to      Yindieated       discourse  or  doctnne.     Psychology,  therefore, 

is  the  discourse  or  doctrine  treating  of  the  hu- 
man mind*  But,  though  composed  of  Greek  elements,  it  is,  like 
the  greater  number  of  the  compounds  of  Aoyo9,  of  modem  combi- 
nation. I  may  be  asked,  —  why  use  an  exotic,  a  technical  name  ? 
Why  not  be  contented  with  the  more  popular  terms.  Philosophy 
of  Mind,  or  Mental  Philosophy,  —  Science  of  Mind  or  Mental 
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Scdence?  —  expressions  by  which  this  department  of  knowledge 
has  been  usually  designated  by  those  who,  in  this  country,  hare 
cultivated  it  with  the  most  distinguished  success.  To  this  there 
are  several  answers.  In  the  first  place,  philosophy  itself,  and  all,  or 
almost  all,  its  branches,  have,  in  our  language,  received  Greek 
technical  denominations;  —  why  not  also  the  most  important  of 
all,  the  science  of  mind?  In  the  second  place,  the  term  psychology 
is  now,  and  has  long  been,  the  ordinary  expression  for  the  doctrine 
of  mind  in  the  philosophical  language  of  every  other  European 
nation.  Nay,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  now  naturalized  in  English, 
psychology  and  psychological  having  of  late  years  come  into  com- 
mon use ;  and  their  employment  is  warranted  by  the  authority  of 
the  best  English  writers.  It  was  familiarly  employed  by  one  of 
our  best  writers,  and  most  acute  metaphysicians,  Principid  Camp- 
bell of  Aberdeen;*  and  Dr.  Beattie,  likewise,  has  entitled  the  first 
part  of  his  EUnienta  of  Moral  Sciefice,  —  that  which  treats  of  the 
mental  faculties,  —  Psychology.  To  say  nothing  of  Coleridge,  the 
late  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  also  an  advocate  for  its  employ- 
ment, and  justly  censured  Dr.  Brown  for  not  using  it,  in  place  of 
his  very  reprehensible  expression, — Physiology  of  Mind^  the  title 
of  his  unfinished  text-book.^  But  these  are  reasons  in  themselves 
of  comparatively  little  moment :  they  tend  merely  to  show  that, 
if  otherwise  expedient,  the  nomenclature  is  permissible ;  and  that 
it  is  expedient,  the  following  reasons  will  prove.  For,  in  the  third 
place,  it  is  always  of  consequence  for  the  sake  of  precision  to  be 
able  to  use  one  word  instead  of  a  plurality  of  words,  —  especially, 
whei*o  the  fix»quent  occurrence  of  a  descriptive  appellation  might 
occasion  tedium,  distraction,  and  disgust ;  and  this  must  necessarily 
occur  in  the  treatment  of  any  science,  if  the  science  be  able  to 
possess  no  single  name  vicarious  of  its  definition.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  Psychology  is  preferable  to  Philosophy  of  Mind,  But, 
in  the  fourth  place,  even  if  the  employment  of  the  description  for 
the  name  could,  in  this  instance,  be  tolerated  when  used  substan- 
tively, what  are  we  to  do  when  we  require,  (which  we  do  unceas- 
ingly,) to  use  the  denomination  of  the  science  adjectively?  For 
example,  I  have  occasion  to  say  a  psychological  fiict,  a  psychological 
law,  a  j>syohological  curiosity,  etc.  How  can  we  express  these  by 
the  descriptive  ap)>ellation  ?  A  psychological  fiict  may  indeed  be 
styled  a  fact  considenHl  relatively  to  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind, — a  i>6yohological  law  may  be  called  a  law  by  which  the 
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mental  phsBnomena  are  governed, — a  psychological  cariosity  may 
be  rendered — by  what,  I  really  do  not  know.  But  how  miserably 
weak,  awkward,  tedious,  and  affected,  is  the  commutation  when  it 
can  be  made;  not  only  do  the  vivacity  and  precision  of  the  original 
evaporate,  the  meaning  itself  is  not  even  adequately  conveyed. 
But  this  defect  is  still  more  manifestly  shown  when  we  wish  to 
place  in  contrast  the  matters  proper  to  this  science,  with  the  mat- 
ters projier  to  others.  Thus,  for  example,  to  say, — this  is  a  psy- 
chological, not  a  physiological,  doctrine  —  this  is  a  psychological 
observation,  not  a  logical  inference.  How  is  the  contradistinction 
to  be  expressed  by  a  periphrasis  ?  It  is  impossible,  —  for  the  inten- 
sity of  the  contrast  consists,  first,  in  the  two  opposite  terras  being 
single  words,  and  second,  in  their  being  both  even  technical  and 
precise  Greek.  This  necessity  has,  acconlingly,  compelled  the 
adoption  of  the  terms  psychology  and  psychological  into  the  phi- 
losophical nomenclature  of  every  nation,  even  where  the  same 
necessity  did  not  vindicate  the  employment  of  a  non-vernacular 
expression.  Thus  in  Grermany,  though  the  native  language  affords 
a  fiicility  of  composition  only  inferior  to  the  Greek,  and  though  it 
possesses  a  word  {Sedetdehre)  exactly  correspondent  to  iffuxpKoyta,  yet 
because  this  substantive  did  not  easily  allow  of  an  adjective  flexion, 
the  Greek  terms,  substantive  and  adjective,  were  both  adopted,  and 
have  been  long  in  as  familiar  use  in  the  Empire,  as  the  terms  geog- 
raphy and  geographical, — physiology  and  physiological,  are  with  us. 

What  I  have  now  said  may  suffice  to  show  that,  to  supply  neces- 
sity, we  must  introduce  these  words  into  our 

The  temu  FhjsSo]-  philosophical  vocabulary.  But  the  propriety  of 
<^  and  Phjrrics,  m      ^]^  £g  g^^jj  further  showu  by  the  inauspicious 

pbr  of  miDd  inappio.  attempts  that  have  been  recently  made  on  the 
pttate.  name  of  the  science.    As  I  have  mentioned  be- 

fore, Dr.  Brown,  in  the  very  title  of  the  abridg- 
ment of  his  lectures  on  mental  philosophy,  has  styled  this  philoso- 
phy, "  ITie  Physiology  of  the  Human  MindT  and  I  have  also  seen 
two  English  publications  of  modem  date, — one  entitled  the  ^PhyS' 
icso/the  SoulT  the  other  ^Intellectual  PhysicsP^  Now  the  term 
nature^  (^ixrc^  natural  though  in  common  language  of  a  more 
extensive  meaning,  has,  in  general,  by  philosophers,  been  applied 
appropriately  to  denote  the  laws  which  govern  the  appearances  of 
the  material  universe.  And  the  words  Physiology  and  Physics 
have  been  specially  limited  to  denote   sciences  conversant  about 

1  budUtttul  PljpfJM,  on  JESMoy  eemceming  Ike     roneermng  the  Nature  of  Being.  1808.   By  Got- 
Ifftfart  of  Being  and  the  ^agression  i^existenee.      emor  Pownall.  —  £d. 
LondoD,  1796.     JnteOeetual  Phftiee^  an  Aaoy 
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these  laws  as  regulating  the  phtenomena  of  oi^nie  and  inorganic 
bodies.  The  empire  of  nature  is  the  empire  of  a  mechanical  neces- 
sity; the  necessity  of  nature,  in  philosophy,  stands  opposed  to  the 
liberty  of  intelligence.  Those,  accordingly,  who  do  not  allow  that 
mind  is  matter, — who  hold  that  there  is  in  man  a  principle  of  action 
superior  to  the  determinations  of  a  physical  necessity,  a  brute  or 
blind  fate  —  must  regard  the  application  of  tha  terms  Physiology 
and  Physics  to  the  doctrine  of  the  mind  as  either  singularly  inap- 
propriate, or  as  significant  of  a  &lse  hypothcsb  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  thinking  principle. 
Mr.  Stewart  objects*  to  the  term  Spirit^  as  seeming  to  imply  an 

hypothesis  concerning  the  nature  and  essence 
'  of  the  sentient  or  thinking  principle,  altogether 

Unconnected  with  our  conclusions  in  regard  to  its  phicnomena,  and 
their  general  laws;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  he  is  disposed  to  object 
to  the  words  Pneumatology  and  Psychology ;  the  former  of  which 
was  introduced  by  the  schoolmen.  In  regard  to  Spirit  and  PneU' 
matology^  Mr.  Stewart's  criticism  is  perfectly  just.  They  are  nn- 
necessaiy ;  and,  besides  the  etymological  metaphor,  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  a  certain  theological  limitation,  which  spoils  them  as 
expressions  of  philosophical  generality.'  But  this  is  not  the  case 
with  Psychology.  For  though,  in  its  etymology,  it  is  like  almost 
all  metaphysical  terms,  originally  of  physical  application,  still  this 
had  been  long  forgotten  even  by  the  Greeks ;  and,  if  we  were  to 
reject  philosophical  expressions  on  this  account,  we  should  be  left 
without  any  terms  for  the  mental  phaenomena  at  all.  The  term 
90ul^  (and  what  I  say  of  the  tenn  soul  is  true  of  the  term  spirit^ 
though  in  this  country  less  employed  than  the  tenn  mindy  may  be 
regarded  as  another  synonym  for  the  unknown  bnsis  of  the  mental 
phaenomena.  Like  nearly  all  the  words  significant  of  the  internal 
world,  there  is  here  a  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  external ;  and 
this  is  the  case  not  merely  in  one,  but.,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  the 

analogy,  in  all  languages.     You  are  aware  that 

Comnvondingtcnn.        ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^. 
in  other  langaages.  r  /\/  ?        ^  r  a-» 

/  breathe  or  hloic^  —  as  irv€Vfia  in  Greek,  and 
gpirtttis  in  Latin,  from  verbs  of  the  same  signification.     Li  like 

I  Fkilosophieal  Essays^  Prelim.  Dtesert.  ch.     spiritaal   rabstanoeSf  —  God,  —  Angelf,   and 
1;  Wo^j  vol.  T.  p.  20.  De?il8,  —  and  Man.    Thus  — 


rneumatolo- 
S[The  terms  Pijfekology  and  I^neumatohgy,        giaorPncu- 
or  PHeumaticy  are  not  equivalents.    The  latter        matica, 
word  was  nued  for  the  doctrine  of  spirit  in 


1.  Thcoloj^ia  (Naturalis), 

2.  Angelograpbia,  Dcmoo- 
olc^ia. 

8.  r»ychologia. 


general,  which  was  subdivided   into  three     —See  Theoph.  Gale,  Gale   Logica^  p.  4*^5. 
branches,  as  it  treated  of  the  three  orders  of     (1681).] 
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manner,  anima  and  animus  are  words  which,  though  in  Latin  they 
have  lost  their  primary  signification,  and  are  only  known  in  their 
secondary  or  metaphorical,  yet,  in  their  original  physical  meaning, 
are  presented  in  the  Greek  aytfioq,  wind  or  air.  The  English  soul^ 
and  the  Grerman  Seele,  come  from  a  Gothic  root  saivala^  which 
signifies  to  stomu  Ghosts,  the  old  English  word  for  spirit  in  gen- 
eral, and  so  used  in  our  English  version  of  the  Scriptures,  is  the 
game  as  the  German  Creist^  and  is  derived  from  Gas^  or  Gescht, 
which  signifies  air.  In  like  manner  the  two  words  in  Hebrew  for 
soul  or  spirit,  nephesh  and  ruachy  are  derivatives  of  a  root  which 
means  to  breathe;  and  in  Sanscrit  the  word  atmd  (analogous  to 
the  Greek  dr^Aos,  vapor  or  air)  signifies  both  mind  and  loind  or  air,^ 
Sapient ia^  in  Latin,  ori^nally  meant  only  the  power  of  tasting ;  as 
sagacitas  only  the  faculty  of  scenting.  In  French,  penser  comes 
from  the  Latin  pendere^  through  pensare  to  weigh,  and  the  terms, 
cUtentiOy  intention  (entefidement,)  com^yrehensio^  apprehensio^  pene- 
tration understanding^  etc.,  are  just  so  many  bodily  actions  trans- 
ferred to  the  expression  of  mental  energies.* 

There  is,  therefore,  on  this  ground,  no  reason  to  reject  such  use- 
ful termsvia  psychology  and  psychological ;  terms, 
Bj  whom  the  appei-      ^       ^^^^  jj^  g^^j^  general  acceptation  in  the  phi- 

cmidoTed.  losophy  oi    Jiiurope.     1  may,  however,  add  an 

historical  notice  of  their  introduction.  Aristo- 
tle's principal  treatise  on  the  philosoj)hy  of  mind  is  entitled  IIcpl 
♦tXT? ;  but  the  first  author  who  gave  a  treatise  on  the  subject  under 
the  title  Psychologia^  (which  I  have  observed  to  you  is  a  modem 
compound),  is  Otto  Casmann,  who,  in  the  year  1594,  published  at 
Hanaa  his  very  curious  work,  "  Psgchologia  Anthropological  siue 
Animce  Ilumance  Doctrinal  This  was  followed,  in  two  years,  by 
his  "'Anthropologi(B  Pars  11.^  hoc  est^  de  fabrica  Hnmani  Cor- 
parish  This  author  had  the  merit  of  first  giving  the  name  Anthro- 
pologia  to  the  science  of  man  in  general,  which  he  divided  into  two 
parts,  —  the  first,  Psgchologia^  the  doctrine  of  the  Human  Mind ; 
the  second,  Somatologia^  the  doctrine  of  the  Human  Body ;  and 
these  thus  introduced  and  applied,  still  continue  to  be  the  usual  ap- 
pellations of  these  branches  of  knowledge  in  Germany.  I  would 
not  say,  however,  that  Casmann  was  the  true  author  of  the  term 

1  Sec  Grimm,  DeuUdu  Grammatik,  r<A.  ii.  p.  Gale,  PkOosophia  Otturaiis,  pp.  821, 822.  Prich- 

90.     In  Anglo-Saxon,   Sawtl,   Sawal,   Sawl,  ard,  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Vital  PriiuipUj 

Smtd.  —  Es>.  p.  6,6.) 

s  Seotch,  Gkaist,  Chutly.  4  [On  thte  point  see  Leibnitz,  Nour.  Em.  lib. 

t  [See  H.  Schmid,  Versuek  emer  Metaphysih  VLi.  c.  i.  §  5;  Stewart,  Phil.  Essays  — Works,  vol. 

der  imneren  NaJtur,  p.  68,  note.  Scheidler^i  Ay-  r.   Eraay  v.;  Brown,  Hmnan  Understanding^ 

ih^logk,  pp.  299-aOl,  320,  «l  »tq.    Ct.  Tbeop.  p.  888,  et  »eq,] 
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p9ychol(}gy^  for  his  master,  the  celebrated  Rudolphns  Goclenius  of 
Marburg,  published,  also  in  1594,  a  work  entitled,  ^^"^vxpkayCoLjhoc 
e»U  (^  Jfaminis  Perfectiofie^  Anima^  etc^  being  a  collection  of  dis- 
sertations on  the  subject ;  in  1596  another,  entitled  "i>e  prcecipuis 
Materils  Psychologicisr  and  in  1597  a  third,  entitled  "  Authored 
Varii  de  Psychologia^^  —  so  that  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the 
origin  of  the  name  to  Goclenius.  *  Subsequently,  the  term  became 
the  usual  title  of  the  science,  and  this  chiefly  through  the  authority 
of  Wolf,  whoso  two  principal  works  on  the  subject  are  entitled 
"  pHj/o/tolof/ia  Ji^mpirica^^  and  "  PsycJioIogia  Rationalisr  Charles 
Honnet*,  in  his  "  JhJssai  de  Psychologies'*  *  familiarized  the  name  in 
France ;  where,  as  well  as  in  Italy, — indeed,  in  all  the  Continental 
countries,  —  it  is  now  the  common  appellation. 

In  the  second  place,  I  said  that  Psychology  is  conversant  aboat 
the  p/urnometui  of  the  thinking  subject^  etc.,  and  I  now  proceed  to 
e.xpound  the  im}>ort  of  the  correlative  terms  phcEnomenon^  mbject^ 
etc, 

\\\\i  the  meaning  of  these  terms  will  be  best  illustrated  by  now 
stating  and  explmning  the  great  axiom,  that  all  human  knowledge, 
consequently  that  all  human  philosophy,  is  only  of  the  relative  or 
]>huMiomonal,  In  this  proposition,  the  term  relative  is  opposed  to 
tho  tonn  ab;^oiute  :  and,  therefore,  in  saying  that  we  know  only  the 

relative,  I  virtually  assert  that  we  know  nothing 
i^hTm^n!!!^^  si^  absolute,  —  nothing  existing  absolutely ;  that  is, 
><ct«  iUu.«tr«t«d  by  i«-  in  and  for  itself,  and  without  relation  to  us  and 
ft  rvMce  to  th*  rriatiY-  our  tacultics.  I  shall  illustrate  this  by  its  appli- 
ixy  of  httiuau  kaowi.      ^^^^^^     ^^^^  knowledge  is  either  of  matter  or 

of  mind.  Now,  what  is  matter  ?  TThat  do  we 
know  of  matter  ?  Matter,  or  boily,  is  to  us  the  name  either  of  some- 
thing known^  or  of  something  unknown.  In  so  far  as  matter  is  a 
name  for  something  known,  it  means  that  which  appears  to  us  under 
tho  forms  of  extension,  solidity,  divisibility,  figure,  motion,  rough- 
ness, smoothness^  cv>lor,  heat,  o\^ld,  etc, ;  in  short,  it  is  a  common 
name  for  a  ct>rtain  series^  or  agjrregate,  or  complement,  of  appear- 
anct*s  or  phii^momena  manitc«te\l  in  civxistence. 

Uut  as  the  phjenomena  appear  only  in  conjunction,  we  are  com- 
Im>1KhI  by  the  i\>nstitutii\n  of  our  nature  to  think  them  conjoined  in 
and  bv  sonnet  hinsj:  and  as  thev  are  ph^enomena*  we  cannot  think 
thi^m  tho  )>ha^uomona  of  nothing*  but  must  rvgard  them  as  the  pn>- 
j^rtio*  or  qualities  of  something  that  b  extendeil,  solivL  figur^  etc. 
But  this  s^^methiug^  abs*.>lutely  and  iu  its^lC  — 1\  <r.  considered  apart 
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from  its  phienomena,  — is  to  us  as  zero.  It  is  only  in  its  qualities, 
only  in  its  effects,  in  its  relative  or  phaanomenal  existence,  that  it  is 
cognizable  or  conceivable;  and  it  is  only  by  a  law  of  thought,  which 
compels  us  to  think  something,  absolute  and  unknown,  as  the  basis 
or  condition  of  the  relative  and  known,  that  this  something  obtains 
a  kind  of  incomprehensible  reality  to  us.  Now,  that  which  mani- 
fests its  qualities,  —  in  other  words,  that  in  which  the  appearing 
causes  inhere,  that  to  which  they  belong,  is  called  their  subject^  or 
siihstan/;€j  or  substratum.  To  this  subject  of  the  phaenomena  of  ex- 
tension, solidity,  etc.,  the  term  fnatter  or  material  substance  is  com- 
monly given;  and,  therefore,  as  contradistinguished  from  those 
qualities,  it  is  the  name  of  something  unknown  and  inconceivable. 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  term  mind.  In  so  far  as  mind 
is  the  common  name  for  the  states  of  knowing,  willing,  feeling,  de- 
siring, etc.,  of  which  I  am  conscious,  it  is  only  the  name  for  a  certain 
series  of  connected  pho^nomena  or  qualities,  and,  consequently,  ex- 
presses only  what  is  known.  But  in  so  far  as  it  denotes  that  sub- 
ject or  substance  in  which  the  phasnomena  of  knowing,  willing,  etc., 
inhere,  —  something  behind  or  under  these  phflenomena,  —  it  ex- 
presses what,  in  itself  or  in  its  absolute  existence,  is  unknown. 

Thus,  mind  and  matter,  as  known  or  knowable,  are  only  two  dif- 
ferent series  of  phaenomena  or  qualities;  mind  and  matter,  as  un- 
known and  unknowable,  are  the  two  substances  in  which  these  two 
different  series  of  phaBuomena-or  qualities,  arc  supposed  to  inhere. 
The  existence  of  an  unknown  substance  is  only  an  inference  we  are 
compelled  to  make,  from  the  existence  of  known  phapnomena ;  and 
the  distinction  of  two  substances  is  only  inferred  from  the  seeming 
incompatibility  of  the  two  series  of  phaenomena  to  coinhere  in  one. 

Our  whole  knowledge  of  mind  and  matter  is  thus,  as  we  have 
saiil,  only  relative  ;  of  existence,  absolutely  and  in  itself,  we  know 
nothing ;  and  we  may  say  of  man  what  Virgil  says  of  -^neas,  con- 
templating in  the  prophetic  sculpture  of  his  shield  the  future  glories 
of  Rome  — 

"  Bemmqno  ignams,  imagine  gaudct."  ^ 

This  is,  indeed,  a  truth,  in  the  admission  of  which  philosophers,  in 

general,  have  been  singularly  harmonious;  and 

General  barmony  of      ^ijg  praisc  that  has  bccu  lavished  on  Dr.  Reid 

jhiio^hern   regard-      g^^  ^j^.^  observation,  is  wholly  unmerited.     In 

lag   the  relativity    of  '  *' 

baman  knowledge.  fact,  I  am  hardly  aware  of  the  philosopher  who 

has  not  proceeded  on  the  supposition,  and  there 
are  few  who  have  not  explicitly  enounced  the  observation.     It  is 

IJSneul,  riil  730,— Zd, 
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only  since  Ileid's  death  that  certain  speculators  have  arisen,  who 
have  obtained  celebrity  by  their  attempt  to  found  philosophy  on  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  absolute  or  unconditioned.  I  shall 
quote  to  you  a  few  examples  of  this  general  recognition,  as  they 
happen  to  occur  to  my  recollection  ;  and,  in  order  to  manifest  the 
better  its  universality,  I  purposely  overlook  the  testimonies  of  a 
more  modem  philosophy. 

Aristotle,  among  many  sjmilar  observations,  rcmarks  in  regard  to 

matter,  that  it  is  incognizable  in  itself;^  while 

Testimonies,  -  of       j^  regard  to  mind  he  says,  '^that  the  intellect 

Aristotle.  ^  ^  ^ 

does  not  know  itself  directly,  but  only  in- 
directly, in  knowing  other  things;"*  and  he  defines  the  soul  from 
its  phasnomena,  "the   principle  by  which  we  live,  and  move,  and 

perceive,  and  understand."'     St.  Angustin,  the 

most  philosophical  of  the  Christian  fathers,  ad- 
mirably says  of  body,  —  "  Materiam  cognoscendo  ignorari,  et  igno- 
rando  cognosci ;  "*  and  of  mind,  —  "  Mens  se  cognoscit  cognoscendo 
se  vivere,  se  meminisse,  se  intelligere,  se  velle,  cogitare,  scire,  judi- 

care."*     "Xon    incurrunt,"    sajrs    Melanchthon, 

Uelanchthon.  .  i  •       •  «  ^  • 

"ipsa3  substantia?  m  oculos,  sea  vestitaj  et  om- 
ataj  accidentibus ;  hoc  est^  non  possumus,  in  hac  vita,  acie  oculomm 
perspiccre  ipsas  substantias :  sed  utcunque,  ex  accidentibus  quae  in 
sensus  exteriores  incurrunt,  ratiocinamur,  quomodo  inter  se  differant 
substantiaj."  ® 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  authorities,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 

adducing  one  other  evidence  of  the  general  con- 
sent of  philosophers  to  the  relative  character  of 
our  knowledge,  as  affording  a  pjaphic  specimen  of  the  manner  of  its 
ingenious  author.  *'  Substantia?  non  a  nobis  cognoscuntur,"  says  the 
elder  Scaliger,  "  sed  earum  accidentia.     Quis  enim  me  doceat  quid 

sit  substantia,  nisi  miseris  illis  verbis,  re^  ^uhsistens  ?  Scientiam 
ergo  nostram  constat  esse  umbram  in  sole.     £t  sicut  vulpes,  elusa  a 

ciconia,  lambendo  vitreum  vas  pultem  baud  attingit :  ita  nos  externa 

tantum  accidentia  percipiendo,  formas  intemas  non  cognoscimus." ' 


The  elder  Scaliger. 


1  Mttapk,  lib.  Tii.  (vi.)  e.  10:  \ii  thti  Aytm^r- 
rat  Ko^*  uMiv.  —Ed.) 

9  Mttapk.  xii.  (xi.)  7.  Abrhy  i^  votih  vovs 
ttcerh  fAtrdXfi^w  tod  yariTov'  rorrrhs  yitp 
ytyi^rrat  dtyydyo$y  jcal  i»oeSy'  Cf.  IV  Anima^ 
iJL  4.  Kal  aibrhs  8^  roifTOf  4criy  &airtp  r& 
fvifTcl.  ^  Ed, 

8  De  Anima,  Lib.  H.  c.  2.  *H  ^vx^  roArois 
Kpurrcu,  dpcvruc^,  cuVdirrur^  iiayatiruc^, 
Ktw^tru,  — Ed. 

4  Cbt\frs9.  xii.  5.    "  Dam  vHtii  haw  dicit  ha- 


mana  oogitatio,  conetar  earn  (materiam)  vel 
nosse  ignorando  rel  ignorare  noecendo." 
—  Ed. 

5  From  the  simrioos  treatise  attributed  to 
St.  Austin,  eutitled  De  Spiritu  et  Anima^  c. 
32;  but  see  IV  TVtntfa/r,  lib.  x.  ( 16,  tom.  riii. 
p.  897,  (ed.  Ben.) 

6  Erotftnata  DiaUetices,  lib.  i.,  Tr.  Substan* 
tia.  [This  is  the  text  in  the  edition  of  Strige- 
lias.  It  rsries  eonsiderablr  in  different  edi- 
tions. —  Ed.] 

r  De  SHbtnUate,  Ex.  cccvii.  §  2L 
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So  far  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  philosophers  in  gen- 
eral. We  know  mind  and  matter  not  in  themselves,  but  in  their 
accidents  or  phaenomena.^ 

Thus  our  knowledge  is  of  relative  existence  only,  seeing  that  ex- 
istence in  itself,  or  absolute  existence,  is  no  ob- 
AU  reutire  exUrt-       -^^^  of  knowledge. «     But  it  does  not  follow  that 

enee  doC  comprised  in        *  „        ,     .  .  .  ,     .  ,  « 

what  it  i«iaUTe  to  us.       ^^  relative  existence  is  relative  to  us  ;  that  all 

that  can  be  known,  even  by  a  limited  intelli- 
gence, is  actually  cognizable  by  us.  We  must,  therefore,  more  pre- 
cisely limit  our  sphere  of  knowledge,  by  adding,  that  all  we  know  is 
known  only  under  the  special  conditions  of  our  £iculties.  This 
is  a  truth  likewise  generally  acknowledged.  "Man,"  says  Pro- 
tagoras, "  is  the  measure  of  the  universe,"  {vavnay  xpVI^^^^  filrpov 
oK^pcinros),  —  a  truth  which  Bacon  has  well  expressed :  "  Omnes  per- 
ceptiones  tam  sensus  quam  mentis,  sunt  ex  analogia  hominis,  non  ex 
analogia  universi :  estque  intellectus  humanus  instar  speculi  inasqualis 
ad  radios  rerum,  qui  suam  naturam  natur®  rerum  immiscet,  eamque 
distorquct  et  inficit." '  "  Omne  quod  cognoscitur,"  says  Boethius, 
"  non  secundum  sui  vim,  sed  secundum  cognoscentium  potius  com- 
prehenditur  facultatem  ;"  *  and  this  is  expressed  almost  in  the  same 
terms  by  the  two  very  opposite  philosophers,  Kant  and  Condillac, 
— ^"In  perception"  (to  quote  only  the  former)  "  everything  is  known 
according  to  the  constitution  of  our  faculty  of  sense."  ' 

Now  this  principle,  in  which  philosophers  of  the  most  opposite 

opinions  equally  concur,  divides  itself  into  two 

TO.  priiKjipic  hu       branches.    In  the  fii-st  place,  it  would  be  unphil- 

two  branches.  .  i     i         i  i 

osophical  to  conclude  that  the  properties  of 
existence  necessarily  are,  in  number,  only  as  the  number  of  our 
faculties  of  apprehending  them ;  or,  in  the  second,  that  the  proper- 
ties known,  are  known  in  their  native  purity,  and  without  addition 
or  modification  from  our  organs  of  sense,  or  our  capacities  of  intel- 
ligence.    I  shall  illustrate  these  in  their  order. 

In  regard  to  the  first  assertion,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  exists 
for  us,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  and  that  nothing  is 
known  to  us,  except  certain  properties  or  modes  of  existence, 
which  are  relative  or  analogous  to  our  faculties.  Beyond  these 
modes  we  know,  and  can  assert,  the  reality  of  no  existence.     But 

1  For  additional  testimonies  on  this  point,         3  Ntwtnn  Organum^  lib.  i.,  Aph.  xli.  — Ed. 
the  Aothor's  Dunttsions^  p.  614.  — Ed.  4  De  Consol.    PhU.  lib.  v.  Pr.  4.    Quoted  in 


S  [Absolate  in  two  senMs :  P,  As  opposed  to  Dtseussions,  p.  646.  —  Kd. 

partial ;  2*,  As  opposed  to  relative.    Better  if  s  Kritikderremen  Vernun/t,  Vorrede  zur  zwei. 

I  had  said  that  oar  knowledge  not  of  absolute,  ten  Anflmge.    QuoUd  in  Discussions^  p.  646. 

and,  therefore,  onlj  of  the  partial  and  rela-  Cf.  ibid.  Transc-  ufittb.  f  8.  —  Ed. 
tif^.}^  FtneU  Jotting  en  BUsmk  Let^o/Leetw. 
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if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  not  entitled  to  assert  as  actually  exist- 
ent except  what  we  know ;  neither,  on  the  other, 
1.  The  nnmber  of       are  We  Warranted  in  denying,  as  possibly  exist- 
the  properties  of  ex-       ^j^f^  what  wc  do  not  know.     The  universe  may 

istence  not  necessarily        ,  .       -,  ,  n        .1  1 

M  the  number  of  our  ^®  conccivcd  as  a  polygon  of  a  thousand,  or  a 
powen  of  apprehen-  hundred  thousand,  sides  or  facets, — and  each  of 
»*<>»•  these  sides  or  facets  may  be  conceived  as  rep- 

resenting one  special  mode  of  existence.  Xow, 
of  these  thousand  sides  or  modes  all  may  be  equally  essential,  but 
three  or  four  only  may  be  turned  towards  us  or  be  analogous  to  our 
organs.  One  side  or  facet  of  the  universe,  as  holding  a  relation  to 
the  organ  of  sight,  is  the  mode  of  luminous  or  visible  existence ; 
another,  as  proportional  to  the  organ  of  hearing,  is  the  mode  of 
sonorous  or  audible  existence ;  and  so  on.  But  if  every  eye  to  see, 
if  every  ear  to  hear,  were  annihilated,  the  modes  of  existence  to 
which  these  organs  now  stand  in  relation,  —  that  which  could  be 
seen,  that  which  could  be  heard,  would  still  remain  ;  and  if  the  in- 
telligences, reduced  to  the  three  senses  of  touch,  smell,  and  taste, 
were  then  to  assert  the  impossibility  of  any  modes  of  being  except 
those  to  which  these  three  senses  were  analogous,  the  procedure 
would  not  be  more  unwarranted,  than  if  we  now  ventured  to  deny 
the  ])0ssible  reality  of  other  modes  of  material  existence  than  those 
to  the  perception  of  which  our  five  senses  are  accommodated.  I 
will  illustrate  this  by  an  h}'pothetical  parallel.  Let  us  su])pose  a 
block  of  marble,^  on  which  there  are  four  different  inscriptions, — 
in  Greek,  in  Latin,  in  Persic,  and  in  Hebrew,  and  that  four  trav- 
ellers approach,  each  able  to  read  only  the  inscription  in  his  native 
tongue.  The  Greek  is  delighted  with  the  information  the  marble 
affords  him  of  the  siege  of  Troy.  The  Roman  finds  interesting 
matter  regarding  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  The  Persian  deciphers 
an  oracle  of  Zoroaster.  And  the  Jew  is  surprised  by  a  commemo- 
ration of  the  Exodus.  Here,  as  each  inscription  exists  or  is  signifi- 
cant only  to  him  who  possesses  the  corresponding  language ;  so  the 
several  modes  of  existence  are  manifested  only  to  those  intelli- 
gences who  possess  the  corresponding  organs.  And  as  each  of  the 
four  readers  would  be  rash  if  he  maintained  that  the  marble  could 
be  significant  only  as  significant  to  him,  so  should  we  be  rash,  were 
we  to  hold  that  the  universe  had  no  other  phases  of  being  than  the 
few  that  are  turned  towards  our  faculties,  and  which  our  five  senses 
enable  us  to  perceive. 

1  This  illustration  is  taken  fVom  F.  Hemeterhnis,  SopkyU  •mdela  PkOoMpUc — iTiWwi  i  Pkd- 
OMpkifmes^  Tol.  i.  p.  SSI,  (ed.  1792.)—  Ed. 
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Voltaire,  (allud  agendo)^  has  ingeniously  expressed  this  tinitli  in 

one  of  his  philosophical  romances.     "  Tell  me," 
niurtrated  from  Vol-      ^^^,^  Micromegas,  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the 

planets  of  the  Dog-Star,  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  planet  Saturn,  at  which  he  had  re- 
cently arrived,  in  a  journey  through  the  heavens,  —  "  Tell  me,  how 
many  senses  have  the  men  on  your  globe  ?  "  —  "  We  have  seventy- 
two  senses,''  answered  the  academician,  "and  we  are,  every  day, 
complaining  of  the  smallness  of  the  number.  Our  imagination 
goes  far  beyond  our  wants.  What  are  seventy-two  senses!  nnd 
how  pitiful  a  boimdary,  even  for  beings  with  such  limited  percep- 
tions, to  be  cooi)ed  up  within  our  ring  and  our  five  moons.  In  spite 
of  our  curiosity,  and  in  spite  of  as  many  passions  as  can  result  from 
six  dozen  of  senses,  we  find  our  hours  hang  verj'  heavily  on  our 
hands,  and  can  always  find  time  enough  for  yawning."  —  "I  can 
very  well  believe  it,"  says  Micromegas,  "  for,  in  our  globe,  we  have 
very  near  one  thousand  senses ;  and  yet,  with  all  these,  we  feel  con- 
tinually a  sort  of  listless  inquietude  and  vague  desire,  which  are 
forever  telling  us  that  we  are  nothing,  and  that  there  are  beings 
infinitely  nearer  perfection.  I  have  travelled  a  good  deal  in  the 
universe.  I  have  seen  many  classes  of  mortals  far  beneath  us,  and 
many  as  much  superior ;  but  I  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  any  who  had  not  always  more  desires  than  real  necessi- 
ties to  occupy  their  life.  And  pray,  how  long  may  you  Saturnians 
live,  with  your  iit\f  senses?"  continued  the  Sirian.  "Ah!  but  a 
verv  short  time  indeed  ! "  said  the  little  man  of  Satura,  with  a  si<rh. 
"  It  is  the  same  with  us,"  said  the  traveller ;  "  we  are  forever  com- 
plaining of  the  shortness  of  life.  It  must  be  an  universal  law  of 
nature."  —  "Alas!"  said  the  Saturnian,  "we  live  only  five  hundred 
great  revolutions  of  the  sun,  (M'hich  is  pretty  much  about  fifteen 
thousand  years  of  our  counting).  You  see  well,  that  this  is  to  die 
almost  the  moment  one  is  bom.  Our  existence  is  a  point, —  our 
duration  an  instant,  —  our  globe  an  atom.  Scarcely  have  we  begim 
to  pick  up  a  little  knowledge,  when  death  rushes  in  upon  us,  before 
we  can  have  acquired  an}i;hing  like  experience.  As  for  me,  I  can- 
not venture  even  to  think  of  any  project.  I  feel  myself  but  like  a 
drop  of  water  in  the  ocean ;  and,  especially  now,  when  I  look  to 
you  and  to  myself,  I  really  feel  quite  ashamed  of  the  ridiculous 
r.ppearance  which  I  cut  in  the  universe." 

"  If  I  did  not  know  you  to  be  a  philosopher,"  replied  Microme- 
gas, "  I  should  be  afraid  of  distressing  you,  when  I  tell  you,  that 
our  life  is  seven  hundred  times  longer  than  yours.  But  what  is 
even  that  ?  and,  when  we  come  to  the  last  moment,  to  have  lived  a 
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single  day,  and  to  have  lived  a  whole  eternity,  amount  to  the  same 
thing.  I  have  been  in  countries  where  they  live  a  thousand  times 
longer  than  with  us ;  and  I  have  always  found  them  murmuring, 
just  as  we  do  ourselves.  But  you  have  seventy-two  senses,  and 
they  must  have  told  you  something  about  your  globe.  How  many 
properties  has  matter  with  you  ? "  —  "If  you  mean  essential  prop- 
erties," said  the  Satumian,  "without  which  our  globe  could  not 
subsist,  we  count  three  hundred,  —  extension,  impenetrability,  mo- 
bility, gravity,  divisibility,  and  so  forth."  — "  That  small  number," 
replied  the  gigantic  traveller,  "may  be  sufficient  for  the  views 
which  the  Creator  must  have  had  with  respect  to  your  narrow  hab- 
itation. Your  globe  is  little ;  its  inhabitants  are  so  too.  You  ha¥e 
few  senses ;  your  matter  has  few  qualities.  In  all  this,  Providence 
has  suited  you  most  happily  to  each  other." 

"The  academician  was  more  and  more  astonished  with  every- 
thing which  the  traveller  told  him.  At  length,  after  communicating 
to  each  other  a  little  of  what  they  knew,  and  a  great  deal  of  what 
they  knew  not,  and  reasoning  as  well  and  as  ill  as  philosophers 
usually  do,  they  resolved  to  set  out  together  on  a  little  tour  of  the 
universe."* 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  is  perhaps  proper  to  observe,  that 
had  we  faculties  equal  in  number  to  all  the  possible  modes  of  exist- 
ence, whether  of  mind  or  matter,  still  would  our  knowledge  of 
mind  or  matter  be  only  relative.  If  material  existence  could  ex- 
hibit ten  thousand  i)ha?noinena,  and  if  we  possessed  ten  thousand 
senses  to  apprehend  these  ten  thousand  pha^nomena  of  material 
existence, —  of  existence  absolutely  and  in  itself,  we  should  be  then 
as  ignorant  as  we  are  at  present. 

But  the  consideration  that  our  actual  faculties  of  knowledge  are 

probably  wholly  inadequate  in  number  to  the 
2.  Th«  properties  of       possible  modes  of  being,  is  of  comparatively 

existence   not  known  .  ^v         xi  t  . ,  . 

in  tiieir  native  purity.       *®®^  importance  than  the  other  consideration  to 

which  we  now  proceed,  —  that  whatever  we 
know  is  not  known  as  it  is,  but  only  as  it  seems  to  us  to  be  ;  for  it 
is  of  less  importance  that  our  knowledge  should  be  limited  than 
that  our  knowledge  should  be  pure.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest 
moment  that  we  should  be  aware  that  what  we  know  is  not  a  sim- 
ple relation  apprehended  between  the  object  known  and  the  subject 
knowing,  —  but  that  every  knowledge  is  a  sum  made  up  of  several 
elements,  and  that  the  great  business  of  philosophy  is  to  analyze 
and  discriminate  these  elements,  and  to  determine  from  whence 
these  contributions  have  been  derived.     I  shall  explain  what  I 

1  Jtfierom^ru,  chap.  ii.  <—  ED. 
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mean,  hj  an  example.    In  the  perception  of  an  external  object,  the 

mind  docs  not  know  it  in  immediate  relation 

mitftrated  by  the  ^^  itsel£  but  mediately  in  relation  to  the  ma- 
set  of  perception. 

terial  organs  of  sense.  If,  therefore,  we  were  to 
throw  these  organs  out  of  consideration,  and  did  not  take  into 
account  what  they  contribute  to,  and  how  they  modify,  our  knowl- 
edge of  that  object,  it  is  evident,  that  our  conclusion  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  external  perception  would  be  erroneous.  Again,  an 
object  of  perception  may  not  even  stand  in  immediate  relation  to 
the  organ  of  sense,  but  may  make  its  impression  on  that  organ 
through  an  intervening  medium.  Now,  if  this  medium  be  thrown 
out  of  account,  and  if  it  be  not  considered  that  the  real  external 
object  is  the  sum  of  all  that  externally  contributes  to  affect  the 
sense,  we  shall,  in  like  manner,  run  into  error.  For  example,  I  see 
a  book,  —  I  see  that  book  through  an  external  medium,  (what  that 
medium  is,  we  do  not  now  inquire,)  —  and  I  see  it  through  my 
organ  of  sight,  the  eye.  Now,  as  the  full  object  presented  to  the 
mind  (observe  that  I  say  the  mind),  in  perception,  is  an  object 
compounded  of  the  external  object  emitting  or  reflecting  light,  /.  c. 
modifying  the  external  medium,  —  of  this  external  medium,  —  and 
of  the  living  organ  of  sense,  in  their  mutual  relation,  —  let  us  sup- 
pose, in  the  example  I  have  taken,  that  the  full  or  adequate  object 
i>orceived  is  equal  to  twelve,  and  that  this  amount  is  made  up  of 
tliree  several  parts,  —  of  four,  contributed  by  the  book,  —  of  four, 
contributed  by  all  that  intervenes  between  the  book  and  the  organ, 
:uid  of  'our,  contributed  by  the  living  organ  itself.* 

I  use  this  illustration  to  show,  that  the  phaenomcnon  of  the  ex- 
ternal object  is  not  presented  immediately  to  the  mind,  but  is 
known  by  it  only  as  modified  through  certain  intermediate  agencies; 
and  to  show  that  sense  itself  may  be  a  source  of  error,  if  we  do 
not  analyze  and  distinguish  what  elements,  in  an  act  of  perception, 
belong  to  the  outward  reality,  what  to  the  outward  medium,  and 
what  to  the  action  of  sense  itself.  But  this  source  of  error  is  not 
limited  to  our  perceptions ;  and  we  are  liable  to  be  deceived,  not 
merely  by  not  distinguishing  in  an  act  of  knowledge  what  is  con- 
tributed by  sense,  but  by  not  distinguishing  what  is  contributed  by 
the  mind  itself.  This  is  the  most  difficult  and  important  Unction  of 
philosophy ;  and  the  greater  number  of  its  higher  problems  arise  in 
the  attempt  to  determine  the  shares  to  which  the  knowing  subject, 
and  the  object  known,  may  pretend  in  the  total  act  of  cognition. 
For  according  as  we  attribute  a  larger  or  a  smaller  proportion  to 

1  Thb  flhutratJon  is  borrowed  in  an  im-     SopkyU  ou  </«  la  PkHoscphit  —  (Emvnt  PkOoso- 
prored  form  firom  F.  Hemsterbnis.    See  bJ«     p/uqmes^  i.  279.  — Ed. 
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each,  we  either  run  into  the  extremes  of  Idealism  and  Materialism, 
or  maintain  an  equilibrium  between  the  two.     But,  on  this  subject, 
•    it  would  bo  out  of  place  to  say  anytliing  further  at  present. 

^  From  what  has  been  said,  you  will  be  able,  I  hope,  to  understand 

y  _    y  .  .r    *  #.^/    what  is  meant  by  the  proposition,  that  all  our 

lnVii»t  •CIIM8  hu-      knowledge  is  only  relative.    It  is  relative,  l^ 

man  kuowlcdK©  isrel-  °  .  •ni.i^i 

^jj^^  Because  existence  is  not  cognizable,  absolutely 

•  and  in   itself,  but  only  in  special   modes;    2% 

Because  these  modes  can  bo  known  only  if  they  stand  in  a  certain 
relation  to  our  faculties ;  and,  3%  Because  the  modes,  thus  relative 
to  our  faculties,  aro  presented  to,  and  known  by,  the  mind  only 
under  modifications  determined  by  these  faculties  themselves.  Thb 
general  doctrine  being  premised,  it  will  be  proper  now  to  take  some 
speci:il  notice  of  the  several  terms  significant  of  the  relative  nature 
of  our  knowlcijge.  And  here  there  are  two  opposite  series  of  ex- 
y^   /:^^  -rV^'    pressions,  —  1**,  Those  which  denote  the  relative 

V   "^'^  opporite  i>erk6       ^^^  ^|^^  known ;   2%  Those  which  denote  the 
humau  knowieUgc.  absolute   and  the   unknown.      Of  the  former 

'   -    ■       /-   '  s*  r  r  i.  class,  are  the  words  pho^nom^non^  inode^  modifi- 

c'ittton^  statt\  —  wonls  which  are  employed  in  the  definition  of  Psy- 
.  chology ;  and  to  these  may  bo  added  the  analogous  terms,  —  quality^ 
j>rojxTff/^  attribute^  acckJent.  Of  the  latter  class,  —  that  is,  the  abso- 
lute and  the  unknown,  —  is  the  woni  subject^  which  we  have  to 
explain  as  an  element  of  the  definition,  and  its  analogous  expres- 
sions, itt(ff^titfH*e  and  mubiftmtttm.  These  opposite  classes  cannot  be 
explained  apart ;  for,  as  each  is  correlative  of  the  other,  each  can 
1k'  oonipn»hended  only  in  and  through  its  correlative. 

The    tenn  subject   {subjtcfum^  tircxmuri?,  xnroK€ifi,€yov)   is  used  to 

denote  the  unknown  basis  which  lies  under  the 

Th*  term  Subject.  .  •/•!., 

various  phienomena  or  properties  of  which  we 

.  l>ocH>me  aware,  whether  in  our  internal  or  external  experience.     In 

the  more  recent  philosophy,  especially  in  that  of  Germany,  it  has, 

-:    howexer,  been  principally  employeil  to  denote  the  basis  of  the 

various  ment:d  pha»nomena  ;  but  of  this  speci:U  signification  we  are 

hereal\er  more  iKirticularlv  to  si>eak.*   The  word 

jTM^sftfwoe  {sfdf^taufuf)  may  be  employed  in  two, 

but  two  kindreil,  meanin<rs.     It  mav  be  used  either  to  denote  that 

which  exists  al>s<.>lutely  and  of  itself;  in  tliis  sense  it  may  be  viewed 

as  derived  fn>m  sttb^hfemhs  nnd  as  meaning  efts  j^ter  ;ite  suhsistens: 

m 

or  it  mav  Ik>  vieweil  as  the  basis  of  attributes,  in  which  sense  it  mav 
/-  be  regtinUnl  as  derive^l  from  sul^standiK  and  as  meaning  id  quod 

^      \  )\>r  tlie  hi»tor>*  and  varion*  nM«aiii|p  of      mote,  JCr»/*s  Wis,  p.  S0&    See  abo  TremM. 
,    Um  U*raM  ^^V>«<  ABd  C^S9t»^  M«  t^  Author^      cmbvg .  XIrMMMa  JLi««nsilrut«tafinr,  \  l.~El>. 
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siibstat  accidentibuSy  like  the  Greek  vttootoo'is,  viro#cc(/icFoi^.  In  either 
case  it  will,  however,  signify  the  same  thing,  viewed  in  a  different 
aspect.  In  the  former  meaning,  it  is  considered  in  contrast  to,  and 
independent  o^  its  attributes ;  in  the  latter,  as  conjoined  with  these, 
and  as  affording  them  the  condition  of  existence.  In  different  rela- 
tions, a  thing  may  be  at  once  considered  as  a  substance^  and  as  an 
attribute^  qxudity^  or  mode.  Thb  paper  is  a  substance  in  relation  to 
the  attribute  of  white;  but  it  is  itself  a  mode  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
stance, matter.  Substance  is  thus  a  term  for  the  substratum  we  are 
obliged  to  think  to  all  that  we  variously  denominate  a  fnode^  a  statey 
a  qvaliti/,  an  attribute^  &  property y  an  accideiity  a  phcenome?iony  an  a/> 
pearance^  etc.  These,  though  expressions  generically  the  same,  are, 
however,  used  with  specific  distinctions.  The  terms  modey  atatCy 
qualUt/y  attribuUy  propertyy  a^cidefHy  are  employed  in  reference  to  a 
substance,  as  existing ;  the  terms  j^hceuonienony  appearancey  etc.  in 
reference  to  it,  as  known.    But  each  of  these  expressions  has  also  its 

peculiar  signification.    A  7node  is  the  manner  of 

Mode.  ,  .  /.  1   .  m    ^  is  1 

the  existence  of  a  thmg.  Take,  for  example,  a 
piece  of  wax.  The  wax  may  be  round,  or  square,  or  of  any  other 
definite  figure ;  it  may  also  be  solid,  or  fluid.  Its  existence  in  any 
of  these .  modes  is  not  essential ;  it  may  change  from  one  to  the 
other  without  any  substantial  alteration.  As  the  mode  cannot  exist 
without  a  substance,  we  can  accord  to  it  only  a  secondary  or  preca- 
rious existence  in  relation  to  the  substance,  to  which  we  accord  the 
privilege  of  existing  by  itself^  per  se  existere;  but  though  the  sub- 
stance be  not  astricted  to  any  particidar  mode  of  existence,  we 
must  not  suppose  that  it  can  exist,  or,  at  least,  be  conceived  by  us 
to  exist  in  none.  All  modes  are,  therefore,  variable  states;  and 
though  some  mode  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  a  thing,  any 

individual  mode  is  accidental.    The  word  modi- 

Modlficfttion. 

Jicatio7i  is  properly  the  bringing  a  thing  into  a 
certain  mode  of  existence,  but  it  is  very  commonly  employed  for 

the  mode  of  existence  itself.     State  is  a  term 
nearly  sjTionymous  with  mode,  but  of  a  mean- 
ing more  extensive,  as  not  exclusively  limited  to  the  mutable  and 
contingent. 

Quality  is,  likewise,  a  word  of  a  wider  signification,  for  there  are 
essential  and  accidental  qualities.*  The  essential  qualities  of  a  thing 
are  those  aptitudes,  those  manners  of  existence  and  action,  which 
it  cannot  lose  without  ceasing  to  be.  For  example,  in  man  the 
faculties  of  sense   and  intelligence ;  in  body,  the  dimensions  of 

iThe  term  quality  should,  in  firictncs9,  be  confined  to  accidental  attributes.     S^  the 
Astlior*8  note,  lUitPs  Works,  p.  896.  —  Ed. 
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length,  breadth,  and  thickness ;  in  God,  the  attributes  of  eternity, 

omniscience,  omnipotence,  etc.     By  accidental 
Quality,    Eesenti         qualities,  are  meant  those  aptitudes  and  manners 

and   Rcciclcntal.  ^  .  ,  •   i         i 

of  existence  and  action,  which  substances  have 
at  one  time  and  not  at  another ;  or  which  they  Iiave  always,  but 
may  lose  without  ceasing  to  be.  For  example,  of  the  transitory 
class  are  the  whiteness  of  a  wall,  the  health  which  we  enjoy,  the 
fineness  of  the  weather,  etc.  Of  the  permanent  class  are  the  grav- 
ity of  bodies,  the  periodical  movement  of  the  planets,  etc. 

The  term  attribute  is  a  word  properly  convertible  with  qxiality^ 

for  every  quality  is  an  attribute,  and  every  at- 
tribute is  a  quality;  but,  in  our  language,  cus- 
tom has  introduced  a  certain  distinction  in  their  application.  Attri- 
bute is  considered  as  a  word  of  loftier  significance,  and  is,  there- 
fore, conventionally  limited  to  qualities  of  a  higher  application. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  would  be  felt  as  indecorous  to  speak  of  the 
qualities  of  God,  and  as  ridiculous  to  talk  of  the  attributes  of 
matter. 

Property  is  correctly  a  6}Tionym  for  peculiar  quality  ;*  but  it  is 

frequently  used  as  coextensive  with  quality  in 

Property.    Accident.  i  *       .  t  .1  .  i 

general.  Accide^it,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  ab- 
bre>'iated  expression  for  accidental  or  contingent  quality. 

Phcenomenon  is  the  Greek  word  for  tJiat  which  appears-^  and  may 

therefore  be  translated  by  appearance.  There 
is,  however,  a  distinction  to  be  noticed.  In  the 
first  place,  the  employment  of  the  Greek  term  shows  that  it  is  used 
in  a  strict  and  philosophical  application.  In  the  second  place,  the 
English  name  is  associated  with  a  certain  secondary  or  implied 
meaning,  which,  in  some  degree,  renders  it  inappropriate  as  a  pre- 
cise and  definite  expression.  For  the  term  appearance  is  used  to 
denote  not  only  that  which  reveals  itself  to  our  observation,  as 
existent,  but  also  to  signify  that  which  only  seems  to  be,  in  contrast 
to  that  which  truly  is.  There  is  thus  not  merely  a  certain  vague- 
ness in  the  word,  but  it  even  involves  a  kind  of  contradiction  to 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  when  employed  for  phenomenon.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  term  phienomenon  has  been  naturalized  in 
our  language,  as  a  philosophical  substitute  for  the  term  appearance. 

1  In  the  older  and  Aristotelian  sense  of  the  the  later  Logicians,  the  term  pretprrfy  was  less 

term.    See  Topics,  L  6:    "Xtvw  V  itrrhf  h  fiii  correctly  used  to  denote  a  necessary  qnaUty, 

8i|A.0i  ^r  T^  rl  liv  •Ipol,  fUr^h*  &vdpx*t  whether  peculiar  or  not— £d. 
ccd  Arrucanfyopcrrcu  rod  wpdyfioros.      By 


LECTURE    IX. 

EXPLICATION    OF   TERMS  —  RELATIVITY   OF    HU^klAN 

KNOWLEDGE. 

After  giving  a  definition  of  Psychology,  or  the  Philosophy  of 

Mind,  in   which   I   endeavored   to   comprise  a 

SeeapHalation.  .  . 

variety  of  expressions,  the  explanation  of  which 
might  smooth  the  way  in  our  suhsequent  progress,  I  was  engaged, 
during  my  last  Lecture,  in  illustrating  the  principle,  that  all  our 
knowledge  of  mind  and  matter  is  merely  relative.  We  know,  and 
can  know,  nothing  absolutely  and  in  itself:  all  that  we  know  is 
existence  in  certain  special  forms  or  modes,  and  these,  likewise, 
only  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  analogous  to  our  faculties.  We  may 
suppose  existence  to  have  a  thousand  modes ;  —  but  these  thousand 
modes  are  all  to  us  as  zero,  unless  we  possess  faculties  accommo- 
dated to  their  apprehension.  But  were  the  number  of  our  facul- 
ties coextensive  with  the  modes  of  being,  —  had  we,  for  each 
of  these  thousand  modes,  a  separate  organ  competent  to  make  it 
known  to  us,  —  still  would  our  M'hole  knowledge  be,  as  it  is  at 
present,  only  of  the  relative.  Of  existence,  absolutely  and  in  itself 
we  should  then  be  as  ignorant  as  we  are  now.  We  should  still 
apprehend  existence  only  in  certain  special  modes,  —  only  in  cer- 
tain relations  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge. 

These  relative  modes,  whether  belonging  to  the  world  without 
or  to  the  world  within,  are,  under  different  points  of  view  and  dif- 
ferent limitations,  known  under  various  names,  as  qualities^  proper- 
ties^ essence^  accident 8 j  phcenomeuay  rnanifestationsy  appearances-^ 
and  so  forth ;  —  whereas  the  unknown  something  of  which  they 
are  the  modes,  —  the  unknown  gi'ound,  which  affords  them  support, 
is  usually  termed  their  substance  or  subject.  Of  the  signification 
and  differences  of  these  expressions,  I  stated  only  what  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  afford  a  general  notion  of  their  philosophical  appli- 
cation. Substance^  (substantia^)  I  noticed,  is  considered  either  in 
contrast  to  its  accidents,  as  res  jyer  se  subsistens,  or  in  connection 
with  them,  as  id  quod  substat  accidentibus.    It,  therefore,  compre- 
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hends  both  the  Greek  terms  ovtria  and  inroKtifLcyov,  —  owrta  being 
equivalent  to  substafitia  in  the  meaning  of  ens  per  se  suhsistens;  — 
\nroK€tjjL€vov  to  it,  as  id  quod  substat  accidentibus}  The  term  subject 
is  used  only  for  substance  in  its  second  meaning,  and  thus  con-es- 
ponds  to  v7roic€(/ii€vov ;  its  literal  signification  is,  as  its  etjTnology 
expresses,  that  which  lies,  or  is  placed,  under  the  phaenomena.  So 
much  for  the  terms  substance  and  subject^  significant  of  unknown  or 
absolute  existence. 

I  then  said  a  few  words  on  the  difierences  of  the  various  terms 
expressive  of  known  or  relative  existence,  inode^  modification^  state^ 
quality^  attribute,  projyerty^  phcenoinenon^  appearance^  but  what  I 
stated  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  recapitulate. 

I  at  present  avoid  entering  into  the  metaphysics  of  substance 

and  phajnomenon.  I  shall  only  observe  in  gen- 
eral, that  philosophers  have  frequently  fallen  into 
one  or  other  of  three  different  errors.  Some 
have  denied  the  reality  of  any  unknoAvn  ground 
of  the  known  phenomena;  and  have  maintained 
that  mind  and  matter  have  no  substantial  existence,  but  are  merely 
the  two  complements  of  two  series  of  associated  qualities.  This 
doctrine  is,  however,  altogether  futile.  It  belies  the  veracity  of 
our  primary  beliefs;  it  leaves  unsatisfied  the  strongest  necessities 
of  our  intellectual  natui'e ;  it  admits  as  a  fact  that  the  phenomena 
are  connected,  but  allows  no  cause  exj)lanatory  of  the  fact  of  their 
connection.  Others,  again,  have  fiillen  into  an  opposite  error. 
They  have  attempted  to  speculate  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
unknown  grounds  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  and  matter,  apart 
from  the  phasnomena,  and  have,  accordingly,  transcended  the  legiti- 
mate sphere  of  philosophy.  'A  third  party  have  taken  some  one, 
or  more,  of  the  plxenomena  themselves  as  the  basis  or  substratum 
of  the  others.  Thus  Descartes,  at  least  as  understood  and  followed 
by  Mallebranche  and  others  of  his  disciples,  maile  thought  or  con- 
sciousness convertible  with  the  substance*  of  mind;*  and  Bishops 
Brown  and  Law,  with  Dr.  Watts,  constituted  solidity  and  extension 


rhilosophen  have 
fallen  into  three  dif- 
ferent errora  regard- 
ing Snbfltance. 


I  *tw^fnoffiiy  here  noted,  by  way  of  interpo- 
lotion^  as  of  theological  application.  [On  this 
point  aee  Helanchtbon,  Erot.  Dial.  (Strigelii) 
p.  146,  et  seq.  "  In  philosophia,  generaliter 
nomine  Essentia  utimur  pro  re  per  tese  const' 
derate^  tire  ffit  in  pnedicaniento  mbctantise, 
give  rit  accidens.  At  {nricrtufti  eignificat 
rtm  stAsistetUem^  qoc  opponitnr  aocldentibos. 
Ecoleria  vero  cum  quodam  discrimine  his  ro- 
eabnlla  ntitur.    Nam  vocabnlam  Essentia  sig- 


nificat  id  guod  revera  est^  etiamri  est  commn- 
nicatnm.  *Tir6<rrairis  aotem  sen  Persona  est 
subsistens,  vivum,  individuum,  intelligens, 
incommunicabile,  non  sustentatum  in  alio." 
Compare  the  relative  annotation  by  Strigel- 
ius,  and  Httcker,  Ctavi*  Phil.  Arisi.  p.  801.  — 
Ed.] 

2  Pnneipia,  pars  i.  f  98,61-53.  On  this  point 
see  Stewart,  Workx^  vol.  ii.  p.  473,  note  A. 
—Ed. 
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into  the  sabstance  of  body.    This  theory  is,  however,  liable  to  all 
the  objections  which  may  be  alleged  against  the  first.^ 

I  defined  Psychology,  the   science  conversant   about  the  phc^ 

Twmena  of  the  mim^  or  conscionssubjecty  or  seljy 
Explanation    o        ^^  ^         rp|^^  former  parts  of  the  definition  have 

been  explamed ;  the  terms  mindj  conscious'Sub- 
jecfy  8€lfy  and  egoy  come  now  to  be  considered.  These  are  all  only 
expressions  for  the  unknown  basis  of  the  mental  phaenomena, 
viewed,  however,  in  different  relations. 

Of  these  the  word  mind  is  the  first.    In  regard  to  the  etymology 

of  this  term,'  it  is  obscure  and  doubtful ;  per- 
haps, indeed,  none  of  the  attempts  to  trace  it 
to  its  origin  are  successfld.  It  seems  to  hold  an  analogy  with  the 
Latin  meN^y  and  both  are  probably  derived  from  the  same  common 
root.  This  root,  which  is  lost  in  the  European  languages  of  Scytho- 
Indian  origin,  is  probably  preserved  in  the  Sanscrit  nienay  to  knaw 
or  understand.  The  Greek  voOs,  intelligencey  is,  in  like  manner, 
derived  from  a  verb  of  precisely  the  same  meaning  {yoita).  The 
word  mind  is  of  a  more  limited  signification  than  the  term  souL 
In  the  Greek  philosophy,  the  term  i/^vxTv  *^'^>  comprehends,  besides 
the  sensitive  and  rational  principle  in  man,  the  principle  of  organic 
life,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms ;  and,  in  Christian 
theolog}',  it  is  likewise  used,  in  contrast  to  ?rvci)/Aa  or  s^nrity  in  a 
vaguer  and  more  extensive  signification. 

Since  Descartes  limited  psychology  to  the  domain  of  conscious- 
ness, the  term  mind  has  been  rigidly  employed  for  the  self-knowing 
principle  alone.  Mind,  therefore,  is  to  be  understood  as  the  subject 
of  the  various  internal  phaenomena  of  which  we  are  conscious,  or 
that  subject  of  which  consciousness  is  the  general  phsenomcnon. 
Consciousness  is,  in  fact,  to  the  mind  what  extension  is  to  matter 
or  body.  Though  both  are  phaenomena,  yet  both  are  essential 
qualities;  for  we  can  neither  conceive  mind  without  consciousness, 

nor  body  without  extension.     Mind  can  be  de- 
Xind  can  be  defined      fj^ed  onlv  a  posteriorly  —  that  is,  only  from  its, 

only  a  posteriort.  *'  '         .^^  ,         "^ 

manifestations.  What  it  is  in  itself  that  is, 
apart  from  its  manifestations,  —  we,  philosophically,  know  nothing, 
and,  accordingly,  what  we  mean  by  mind  is  simply  that  which  per- 
ceiresy  thinksy  feelsy  xoiUSy  desireSy  etc.  Mind,  with  us,  is  thus 
nearly  coextensive  with  the  Rational  and  Animal  souls  of  Aris- 
totle ;  for  the  faculty  of  voluntary  motion,  which  is  a  function  of  y  ^'*' 

1  Emrydoptrrlia  Britannieay  art.  MttapkysicSy         >  On  etymology  of  tnindj  etc.  —  aee  Scheid-  ' 

pp.  615, 646,  (7th  ed.)   [Cf.  Descartes,  Ph'iMqna      Ut'b  Psychologies  p.  825. 
pan  i  $  53|  pars  ii.  $  4. —Ed.] 
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the  animal  soul  in  the  Peripatetic  doctrine,  ought  not,  as  is  gen- 
erally done,  to  be  excluded  from  the  phaBnomena  of  consciouness 
and  mind. 

The  definition  of  mind  from  its  qualities  is  given  by  Aristotle ; 
it  forms  the  second  definition  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Soul^  and  after 
him,  it  is  the  one  generally  adopted  by  philosophers,  and,  among 
others,  by  Dr.  Reid.*  That  Reid,  therefore,  should  have  been 
praised  for  having  thus  defined  the  mind,  shows  only  the  ignorance 
of  his  encomiasts.     He  has  no  peculiar  merit  in  this  respect  at  all. 

The  next  term  to  be  considered  is  conscious  subject.    And  first, 

,    what  is  it  to  be  conscious  ?    Without  anticipat- 

Conscioua-Subject.  •         ^i        j.  •  ^   ^»         ^ 

mg  the  discussion  relative  to  consciousness,  as 
th%  fundamental  function  of  intelligence,  I  may,  at  present,  simply 
-nndicate  to  you  what  an  act  of  consciousness  denotes.     This  act  is 
-of  the  most  elementary  character;  it  is  the  condition  of  all  knowl- 
y  edge ;  I   cannot,   therefore,  define  it  to  you ;  but,  as  you   are   all 
/,  iamiliar  with  the  thing,  it  is  easy  to  enable  you  to  connect  the 
'thing  with  the  word.     I  know,  —  I  desire,  —  I  feel.     What  is  it 
that  is  common  to  all  these  ?     Knowing  and  desiring  and  feeling 
'   are  not  the  same,  and  may  be  distinguished.    But  they  all  agree 
'f^  ^n  one  iiindamental  condition.     Can  I  know,  without  knoxcing  that 
I  know?     Can  I  desire,  without  knoicing  that  I  desire?     Can  I 
feel,  without  knowing  that  I  feel  ?     This  is  impossible.     Now  this 
knowing  that  I  know  or  desire  or  feel,  —  this  common  condition  of 
self-knowledge,  is  precisely  what  is  denominated  Consciousness.' 
/      So  much  at  present  for  the  adjective  of  conscious  —  now  for  the 
substantive,  subject^ — conscious-suhjecf.    Though  consciousness  be 
\       the  condition  of  :ill  internal  phaenomena,  still  it  is  itself  only  a 
phaenomenon;  and,  therefore,  supposes  a  subject  in  which  it  in- 
heres;—  that  is,  supposes  something  that  is  conscious,  —  something 
that  manifests  itself  as  conscious.     And,  since  consciousness  com- 
prises within  its  sphere  the  whole  phaenomena  of  mind,  the  ex- 
pression co7isciouS'SubJect  is  a  brief,  but  comprehensive,  definition 
of  mind  itself 

I  have  already  informed  you  of  the  general  meaning  of  the  word 
subject  in  its  philosophical   application, —  viz.  the  unknown   basis 

1  De  Anitna,  ii.  2.     'H  ^'vx^  S^  rovro  f  raus,   koI  rkt   9vydfuts  ivh  ro^rrwy  iwi' 

(!»tit¥  Kol    alt<rday6fi9^    koI    9uiyoo6fitdu  yoovfU¥.    In  lib.  ii.  De  Anima^  p.  76,  (Aid. 

wp^TMS,    Cr.  Themistliw.    EUi  XP^  At-yt «y  Fol.)  — Ed 

rt  tmurrov  roin90¥y  oXov  ri  rh  yorrriKhif.  ^  2  InUlUctual  Powers,  Ec«ay  i.  c.  2;  Works,  p. 

ri  rh  aiffdriTiKhyt  irp&r€pov  i'rurKerrioVy  rl  229.    "  By  the  mind  of  a  man,  we  understand 

rh  ¥ou¥y  Koi  rl  rh  aia^dyttr^m'  vp6rtpat  that  in  him  which  thinks,  remembers,  reasons, 

Top  Ktd  <ra^4ffrtfKu  wphs  iifios  rAy  fivrdfi^Ap  wills."  —  Kd. 

•In  td  Mpytuu'  wpotrrvyx^V'^^  7^  ^'  ^  Compare  Diteustions,  p.  47.  —  Ed. 
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of  phaenomenal  or  manifested  existence.  It  is  thus,  in  its  applica- 
tion, common  equally  to  the  external  and  to  the  internal  worlds. 
But  the  philosophers  of  mind  have,  in  a  manner,  usurped  and 
appropriated  this  expression  to  themselves.  Accordingly,  in  their 
hands,  the  phrases  conscious  or  thinking  subject^  and  subject  simply, 
mean  precisely  the  same  thing;  and  custom  has  prevailed  so  far, 
that,  in  psychological  discussions,  the  subject  is  a  term  now  cur- 
rently employed,  throughout  Europe,  for  the  mind  or  thinking 
principle.^ 

The  question  here  occurs,  what  is  the  reason  of  this  employment? 

If  mind  and  subject  are  only  convertible  tenns, 

Sufc^  vLdtelted.™       why  multiply   synonyms?      Why   exchange   a 

precise  and  proximate  expression  for  a  vague 
and  abstract  generality  ?  The  question  is  pertinent,  and  merits  a 
reply ;  for  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  word  is  necessary,  its 
introduction  cannot  possibly  be  vindicated.  Now,  the  utility  of 
this  expression  is  founded  on  two  circumstances.  The  fii*st,  that 
it  affords  an  adjective ;  the  second,  that  the  terms  subject  and  sub- 
jectice  have  opposing  relatives  in  the  terms  object  and  objective,  so 
that  the  two 'pairs  of  words  together,  enable  us  to  designate  the 
primary  and  most  im]>ortant  analysis  and  antithesis  of  philosophy, 
in  a  more  precise  and  emphatic  manner  than  can  be  done  by  any 
other  technical  expressions.  This  will  require  some  illustration. 
Subject.,  we  have  seen,  is  a  term  for  that  in  which  the  phsenomena 

revealed  to  our  observation,  inhere ;  —  what  the 
.  !!r!*   .  °^'**f^*       schoolmen  have  designated  the  materia  in  qua. 

tnd    Objeetire;   their         x  •     •      i  i  ,        , 

orijiB  and  memoing.         Limited    to    the    mental    phaenomena,   subject 

therefore,  denotes  the  mind  itself;  and  sub- 
jectivCf  that  which  belongs  to,  or  proceeds  from,  the  thinking  sub- 
ject. Object^  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  term  for  that  about  which 
the  knowing  subject  is  convei-sant,  what  the  schoolmen  have  styled 
the  materia  circa  quam;  while  objective  means  that  which  belongs 
to,  or  proceeds  from,  the  object  known,  and  not  from  the  subject 
knowing;  and  thus  denotes  what  is  real  in  opposition  to  what  is 
ideal,  —  what  exists  in  nature,  in  contrast  to  what  exists  merely  in 
the  thought  of  the  individual. 

Now,  the  great  problem  of  philosophy  is  to  analyze  the  contents 
of  our  acts  of  knowledge,  or  cognitions,  —  to  distinguish  what 
elements  are  contributed  by  the  knowing  subject,  what  elements 
by  the  object  known.  There  must,  therefore,  be  terms  adequate 
to  designate  these  correlative  opposites,  and  to  discriminate  the 

1  See  the  Autlior*«  note,  KeitTs  VTorks^  p.  906.  — £d. 
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share  which  each  has  in  tlie  total  act  of  cognition.    But,  if  we  re- 
ject the  terms  subject  and  suhjcctive^  —  object  and  objective^  there 
are  no  othci*s  competent  to  the  purpose. 
At  this  stage  of  your  progress,  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  easy  to 

make  you  aware  of  the  paramount  necessity  of 
Krrort  arising  fyom      ^^^^i  a  distinction,  and  of  such  terms,  — or  to 

want  ofthe  terms  Sub-  .  i  /%  i  ^       i»  i 

joot  and  Object.  siiow  you  how,  from  the  want  of  woras  ex- 

pressive of  this  primary  antithesis,  the  mental 
philosophy  of  this  country  has  been  checked  in  its  development, 
and  involved  in  the  utmost  perplexity  and  misconception.  It  is 
sufficient  to  remark  at  present,  that  to  this  defect  in  the  language 
of  his  psychological  analysis,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  attributed 
the  confusion,  not  to  say  the  errors  of  Reid,  in  the  very  cardinal 
}>oint  of  his  philosophy,  —  a  confusion  so  great  that  the  whole 
tendency  of  his  doctrine  was  misconceived  by  Brown,  who,  in 
adopting  a  modification  of  tlie  hypothesis  of  a  representative  per- 
ception, seems  not  even  to  have  sus]>ected,  that  he,  and  Reid,  and 
modern  philosophers  in  general,  were  not  in  this  at  one.^  The 
terms  subjective  and  objective  denote  the  primary  distinction  in 
consciousness  of  self  and  not-sel/t  and  this  distinction  involves  the 
whole  science  of  mind;  for  this  science  is  nothing  more  than  a 
detormination  of  the  subjective  and  objective,  in  themselves  and 
in  their  mutual  relations.  The  distinction  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance, and  of  infinite  application,  not  only  in  Philosophy  proper, 
but  in  Gnunmar,  lllietoric.  Criticism,  Ethics,  Politics,  Jurispnidence, 
Theology.  I  will  give  you  an  example,  —  a  philological  example. 
Suppose  a  lexicographer  had  to  distinguish  the  two  meanings  of 
the  wonl  ctrtitititt/.  Certainty  expresses  either  the  firm  conviction 
which  we  have  of  the  truth  of  a  thing;  or  the  character  of  the 
proof  on  which  its  reality  rests.  The  former  is  the  subjective  mean- 
ing; the  latter  the  objective.  By  what  other  terms  can  they  be 
distinsjuisluHl  and  described? 

The  distinction  of  subject  and  object,  as  marking  out  the  fiinda- 

mental  and  most  thorough-going  antithesis  in 
Stti^t  and  Object.  philosophy,  we  owe,  among  many  other  mipor- 

taut  benefits,  to  the  schoolmen,  and  from  the 
schoolmen  the  terms  p:isse<l,  both  in  their  substantive  and  adjective 
forms,  into  the  scientific  language  of  mo^lem  philosophers.  De- 
prive^l  o{  tlu»se  terms*  the  Critical  Philosophy,  indeed  the  whole  phi- 
losophy of  Gennany  :md  France,  would  be  a  blank.  In  this  country, 
though  fiimiliarly  employeil  in  scientific  language,  even  subsequently 

iSc*  9m  tU»qiM«tio«  the  Atttlior*»  Z^vii.««     f^tatn^ms  to  Rtt^s  Vartb,  notes  B  and  C.~ 
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to  the  time  of  Locke,  the  adjective  forms  seem  at  length  to  have 
Jropt  out  of  the  £nglish  tongue.  That  these  words  waxed  obso- 
lete, was,  perhaps,  caused  hj  the  ambiguity  which  had  gradually 
crept  into  the  signification  of  the  substantives.  Oljed^  besides  its 
proper  signification,  came  to  be  abusively  applied  to  denote  motive^ 
endy  final  eause^  (a  meaning,  by  the  way,  not  recognized  by  John- 
son.) This  innovation  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  French,  in 
whose  language  the  word  had  been  similarly  corrupted,  after  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century.  Subject  in  English,  as  aujet  in 
French,  had  not  been  rightly  distinguished  from  object,  taken  in  its 
proper  meaning,  and  had  thus  returned  to  the  original  ambiguity  of 
the  corresponding  term  (uitoicc^icvof)  in  Greek.  It  is  probable  that 
the  logical  application  of  the  word,  (subject  of  predication),  facili- 
tated, or  occasioned  this  confusion.  In  using  the  terms,  therefore, 
we  think  that  an  explanation,  but  no  apology,  is  required.  The  dis- 
tinction is  expressed  by  no  other  terms ;  and  if  these  did  not  already 
enjoy  a  prescriptive  right  as  denizens  of  the  language,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that,  as  strictly  analogical,  they  are  well  entitled  to  sue  out 
their  naturalization.  We  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  recur  to 
this  distinction,  —  and  it  is  eminently  worthy  of  your  attention. 

The  last  parallel  expressions  are  the  terms  self  and  ego.    These 

we  shall  take  together,  as  they  are  absolutely 

frl  >il!  convertible.    As  the  best  preparative  for  a  prop- 

er understanding  of  these  terms,  I  shall  trans- 
late to  you  a  passage  from  the  First  Alcihiades  of  Plato.  ^  The  in- 
terlocutors are   Socrates  and  Alcibiadcs. 

"  aSoot.  Hold,  now,  with  whom  do  you  at  present  converse  ?  Is 
it  not  with  me  ?  —  Alcih.    Yes. 

Socr.  And  I  also  with  you  ?  —  Alcib,    Yes. 

Socr,    It  is  Socrates  then  who  speaks  ?  —  Alcib,    Assuredly. 

Socr.    And  Alcihiades  who  listens  ?  —  Alcib.    Yes. 

Socr,  Is  it  not  with  language  that  Socrates  speaks  ?  —  Alcib, 
What  now  ?  of  course. 

Socr.  To  converse,  and  to  use  language,  are  not  these  then  the 
same  ?  —  Alcib.    The  very  same. 

Socr.  But  he  who  uses  a  thing,  and  the  thing  used,  —  are  these 
not  different  ?  —  Alcib.    What  do  you  mean  ? 

Socr.  A  currier,  —  does  he  not  use  a  cutting  knife,  and  other  in- 
struments ?  —  Alcib.    Yes. 


IF.  129.  The  gnmineiiMS,  howervr,  of  this  trmnilmtkm);  8ohl«ieniiaeh«r*i  huroduetitmy 
Diftlosne  is  qoertkmable.  See  Rltter,  HijI.  tnuulftted  bj  0obsoB,]>.828;  Brandls,  GeadL 
•fjtmemt  Pkilotopky^  roL  ii.  p.  164,  (Engltah      dtr  Or.  Rom.  Philo$opkit^  toL  li.  p.  180.  —  £d. 
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Socr.  And  the  man  who  uses  the  cutting  knife,  is  he  different 
from  the  instrument  he  uses  ?  —  Alcib.    Most  certainly. 

Socr.  In  like  manner,  the  lyrist,  is  he  not  different  from  the  lyre 
he  plays  on  ?  —  Alcib,    Undoubtedly. 

tSocr.  This,  then,  was  what  I  asked  you  just  now,  — does  not  he 
who  uses  a  thing  seem  to  you  always  different  from  the  thing  used  ? 

—  Alcib.    Very  different. 

JSocr.  But  the  currier,  does  he  cut  with  his  instruments  alone,  or 
also  with  his  hands?  —  Alcib,    Also  with  his  hands. 

Socr.    He  then  uses  his  hands  ?  —  Alcib.    Tes. 

Socr.    And  in  his  work  he  uses  also  his  eyes  ?  — Alcib,    Yes. 

Socr.  We  are  agreed,  then,  that  he  who  uses  a  thing,  and  the 
thing  used,  are  different  ?  —  Alcib.    We  are. 

Socr.  The  currier  and  lyrist  are,  therefore,  different  from  the 
hands  and  the  eyes,  with  which  they  work  ?  —  Aicib.    So  it  seems. 

Socr.  Now,  then,  does  not  a  man  use  his  whole  body  ?  —  Alcib. 
Unquestionably. 

Socr.  But  we  are  agreed  that  he  who  uses,  and  that  which  is 
used,  are  different? — Alcib.    Yes. 

Socr.  A  man  is,  therefore,  different  from  his  body?  —  Alcib. 
So  I  think. 

Socr.    What  then  is  the  man  ?  —  Alcib.    I  cannot  say. 

Socr.  You  can  at  least  say  that  the  man  is  that  which  uses  the 
body  ?  —  Alcib.    True. 

Socr.  Now,  does  anything  use  the  body  but  the  mind  ?  —  Alcib. 
Nothing. 

Socr.  The  mind  is,  therefore,  the  man? — Alcib.  The  mind 
alone." 

To  the  same  effect,  Aristotle  asserts  that  the  mind  contains  the 
man,  not  the  man  the  mind.  ^  ^  Thou  art  the  soul,"  says  Hierocles, 
**  but  the  body  is  thine." '  So  Cicero  -r  **  Mens  cujnsque  is  est  quis- 
que,  non  ea figura  quie  digito  demonstrari  potest ;" *  and  Macrobius 

—  ^  Ergo  qui  videtur,  non  ipse  verus  homo  est,  sed  verus  ille  est,  a 
quo  regitur  quod  videtur."  * 

No  one  has,  however,  more  beautifully  ex- 
pressed this  truth  than  Arbuthnot.' 

"n  •*  What  am  I,  whence  produced,  and  for  what  end? 
Whence  drew  I  being,  to  what  period  tend? 

iThat  the  mind  is  tMe  mm,  i«  maintaiiMd  S  Sbmukimm  Se^miuj,  f  8.~£d. 

br  Arirtotit  in  MTcral  plaees.    Ct.  SXk,  Nk.  iltociobiat.  Jb  Somnimm  Sapiomit^  lib.  fi. 
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^  Am  I  th'  abftndon'd  orphan  of  blind  dumce,         ^ 
Diopp'd  by  wild  atoms  in  disordered  dance? 

r 

f  Or,  ftom  an  endleM  chain  of  caoses  wronght. 

And  of  unthinking  lubstance,  bom  with  thought. 
)  Am  I  bat  what  I  seem,  mere  flesh  and  blood, 

A  branching  channel  with  a  mazj  flood? 

The  purple  stream  that  through  my  ressels  glides. 

Dull  and  unconscious  flows,  like  common  tides, 
'    The  pipes,  through  which  the  circling  Juices  stray. 

Are  not  that  thinking  I,  no  more  than  they : 

This  flrame,  compacted  with  transcendent  skUl, 

Of  moving  Joints,  obedient  to  my  will;  ^  '     * 

Nursed  iVom  the  fhiitfhl  glebe,  like  yonder  tree,        r>/'   ^ 
/  Waxes  and  wastes,  —  I  call  it  mine,  not  me.  / 

New  matter  still  the  mould'ring  mass  sustains; 
,  The  mansion  chang'd,  the  tenant  still  remains; 

And,  fkom  the  fleeting  stream,  repaired  by  food, 
/  Distinct,  as  is  the  swimmer  from  the  flood."J^     , 

But  let  us  come  to  a  closer  determination  of  the  point ;  let  us  ap- 
peal to  our  experience.    ^  I  turn  my  attention 
^  ®^^3®  *■      on  my  being,  and  find  that  I  have  organs,  and 

Fdstioii  to  DodiiT  0^^ 

P^  ,„^  thoughts.  ^^^  ^  ^^^®  thoughts.    My  body  is  the  comple- 

ment of  my  organs ;  am  I  then  my  body,  or  any 
part  of  my  body?  This  I  cannot  be.  The  matter  of  my  body,  in 
an  its  points,  is  in  a  perpetual  flux,  in  a  perpetual  process  of  renewal. 
I, —  Z  do  not  pass  away,  I  am  not  renewed.  None  probably  of  the 
molecules  which  constituted  my  organs  some  years  ago,  form  any 
part  of  the  material  system  which  I  now  call  mine.  It  has  been 
made  up  anew ;  but  I  am  still  what  I  was  of  old.  These  organs 
may  be  mutilated ;  one,  two,  or  any  number  of  them  may  be  re- 
moved ;  but  not  the  lees  do  I  continue  to  be  what  I  was,  one  and 
entire.  It  is  even  not  impossible  to  conceive  me  existing,  deprived 
of  every  organ,  —  I  therefore,  who  have  these  organs,  or  this  body, 
/  am  neither  an  organ  nor  a  body. 

**  Neither  am  I  identical  with  my  thoughts,  for  they  are  manifold 
and  various.  I,  on  the  contrary,  am  one  and  the  same.  £ach  mo- 
ment they  change  and  succeed  each  other ;  this  change  and  succes- 
sion takes  place  in  me,  but  I  neither  change  nor  succeed  myself  in 
myself  £ach  moment,  I  am  aware  or  am  conscious  of  the  exist- 
ence and  change  of  my  thoughts :  this  change  is  sometimes  deter- 
mined by  me,  sometimes  by  something  different  from  me ;  but  I  al- 
ways can  distinguish  myself  from  them :  I  am  a  permanent  being, 
an  enduring  subject,  of  whose  existence  these  thoughts  are  only  so 
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many  modes,  appearances,  or  phcenomena; — I  who  possess  organs 
and  thoughts  am,  therefore,  neither  these  organs  nor  these  thoughts. 

"  I  can  conceive  myself  to  exist  apart  from  every  organ.  But  if 
I  try  to  conceive  myself  existent  without  a  thought,  —  without 
some  form  of  consciousness,  —  I  am  unable.  This  or  that  thought 
may  not  be  perhaps  necessary ;  but  of  some  thought  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  be  conscious,  otherwise  I  can  no  longer  conceive  my- 
self to  be.  A  suspension  of  thought  is  thus  a  suspension  of  my 
intellectual  existence;  I  am,  therefore,  essentially  a  thinking,  —  a 
conscious  being ;  and  my  true  character  is  that  of  an  intelligence,  — 
an  intelligence  ser\'ed  by  organs."  * 

But  this  thought,  this  consciousness,  is  possible  only  in,  and 
through,  the  consciousness  of  Self.  The  Self,  the  I,  is  recognized  in 
'every  act  of  intelligence,  as  the  subject  to  which  that  act  belongs. 
It  is  I  that  perceive,  I  that  imagine,  I  that  remember,  I  that  attend, 
I  that  compare,  I  that  feel,  I  that  desire,  I  that  will,  I  that  am  con- 
scious. The  I,  indeed,  is  •  only  manifested  in  one  or  other  of  these 
special  modes ;  but  it  is  manifested  in  them  all ;  they  are  all  only 
the  phaenomena  of  the  I,  and,  therefore,  the  science  conversant 
about  the  phaenomena  of  mind  is,  most  simply  and  unambiguously, 
said  to  be  conversant  about  the  phtenoraena  of  the  Zor  Ego, 

This  expression,  as  that  which,  in  many  relations,  best  marks  and 
discriminates  the  conscious  mind,  has  now  become  familiar  in  every 
country,  with  the  exception  of  our  own.  Why  it  has  not  been  nat- 
uralized with  us  is  not  unapparent.  The  French  have  two  words 
for  the  Ego  or  I  —  Je  and  Moi,  The  former  of  these  is  less  appro- 
priate as  an  abstract  term,  being  in  sound  ambiguous ;  but  le  moi 
admirably  expresses  what  the  Germans  denote,  but  less  felicitously, 
by  their  Da%  Ich.  In  English,  the  I  could  not  be  tolerated ;  be- 
cause, in  sound,  it  would  not  be  distinguished  from  the  word  signi- 
ficant of  the  organ  of  sight.  We  must^  therefore,  either  renounce 
the  term,  or  resort  to  the  Latin  Ego  ;  and  tliis  is  perhaps  no  disad- 
vantage, for,  as  the  word  is  only  employed  in  a  strictly  philosophical 
relation,  it  is  better  that  this  should  be  distinctly  marked,  by  its 
being  used  in  that  relation  alone.  The  term  Sdf  is  more  allow- 
able ;  yet  still  the  expressions  Ego  and  Non-Ego  are  felt  to  be  less 
awkward  than  those  of  Self  and  Not-Self. 

So  much  in  explanation  of  tlie  terms  involved  in  the  definition 
which  I  gave  you  of  Psychology. 

1  Gatien-Anioult,  [2>oef.  PHi/.,  p.  84-88.  ~£d.] 


LECTURE    X. 

EXPLICATION    OF    TEBMS. 

I  NOW  proceed,  as  I  proposed,  to  the  consideration  of  a  few 
other  words  of  frequent  occarrencc  in  philosophy,  and  which  it 
Ls  expedient  to  explain  at  once,  before  entering  upon  discussions 
in  which  thej  will  continually  recur.  I  take  them  up  without 
order,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  grouped  together  by  their 
meaning;  and  the  first  I  shall  consider,  are  the  terms  hypothesU 
and  theory. 

When  a  phsenomenon  is  presented  to  us  which  can  be  explained 

by  no  cause  within  the  sphere  of  oiir  expeii- 
ence,  we  feel  dissatisfied  and  uneasy.  A  desire 
arises  to  escape  from  this  unpleasing  state;  and  the  consequence 
of  this  desire  is  an  efibrt  of  the  mind  to  recall  the  outstanding 
phienomenon  to  unity,  by  assigning  it,  ad  interim^  to  some  cause 
or  class,  to  which  we  imagine  that  it  may  possibly  belong,  until  we 
shall  be  able  to  refer  it,  permanently,  to  that  cause,  or  class,  to 
which  we  shall  have  proved  it  actually  to  appertain.  The  judg- 
ment by  which  the  phaenomenon  is  thus  provisorily  referred,  is 
called  an  hypothesis^  —  a  supposition. 

Hypotheses  have  thus  no  other  end  than  to  satisfy  the  desire  of 
the  niind  to  reduce  the  objects  of  its  knowledge  to  unity  and  sys- 
tem; and  they  do  this  in  recalling  them,  ad  interim^  to  some  prin- 
<nple,  through  which  the  mind  is  enabled  to  comprehend  them. 
From  this  view  of  their  nature  it  is  manifest  how  far  they  are 
permissible,  and  how  far  they  are  even  useful  and  expedient,  — 
throwing  altogether  out  of  account  the  possibility  that  what  is  at 
first  assumed  a»  hypothetical,  may  subsequently  be  proved  true. 

An  hypothesis  is  allowable  only  under  certain  conditions.    Of 

these  the  first  is,  —  that  the  phaenomenon  to 

Two  eondKkMM  of  be  explained,  should  be  ascertained  actually  to 
^^  g,^  exist.    It  would,  for  example,  be  absurd  to  pro- 

pose an  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  possibility 
of  apparitions,  until  it  be  proved  that  ghosts  do  actually  appear. 
This  precept,  to  establish  your  fact  before  you  attempt  to  conjoct- 
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are  its  cause,  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  yon  too  elementary  to  be 
worth  the  statement.  But  a  longer  experience  will  convince  you 
of  the  contrary.  That  the  enunciation  of  the  rule  is  not  only  not 
superfluous,  but  even  highly  requisite  as  an  admonition,  is  shown 
by  great  and  numerous  examples  of  its  violation  in  the  history  of 
science;  and,  as  Cullen  has  truly  observed,  there  are  more  faiae 
&cts  current  in  the  world  than  false  hypotheses  to  explain  them. 
There  is,  in  truth,  nothing  which  men  seem  to  admit  so  lightly  as 
an  a£(8erted  fact.  Of  this  I  might  adduce  to  you  a  host  of  mem- 
orable examples.  I  shall  content  myself  with  one  small  but  sig- 
nificant illustration. 

Charles  II.,  soon  after  the  incorporation  of  the  Royal  Society, 
which  was  established  under  his  patronage,  sent  to  request  of  that 
learned  body  an  explanation  of  the  following  phaenomenon.  When 
a  live  fish  is  thrown  into  a  basin  of  water,  the  basin,  water,  and  fish 
do  not  weigh  more  than  the  basin  and  water  before  the  fish  is 
thrown  in;  whereas,  when  a  dead  fish  is  employed,  the  weight 
of  the  whole  is  exactly  equal  to  the  added  weights  of  the  basin, 
the  water,  and  the  fish.  Much  learned  discussion  ensued  regarding 
this  curious  fact,  and  several  elaborate  papers,  propounding  various 
hypotheses  in  explanation,  were  read  on  the  occasion.  At  length 
a  member,  who  was  better  versed  in  Aristotle  than  his  associates, 
recollected  that  the  philosopher  had  laid  it  down,  as  a  general  rule 
of  philosophizing,  to  consider  the  an  sit  of  a  fact,  before  proceeding 
to  investigate  the  cur  sit;  and  he  ventured  to  insinuate  to  his  col- 
leagues, that,  though  the  authority  of  the  Stagirite  was  with  them, 

—  the  disciples  of  Bacon, — of  small  account,  it  might  possibly  not 
be  altogether  inexpedient  to  follow  his  advice  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ;  seeing  that  it  did  not,  in  fact,  seem  at  variance  with  common 
sense,  and  that  none  of  the  hypotheses  proposed  were  admitted 
to  be  altogether  satisfactory.  After  much  angry  discussion,  some 
members  asserting  the  fact  to  be  in  itself  notorious,  and  others 
declaring  that  to  doubt  of  its  reality  was  an  insult  to  his  majesty, 
and  tantamount  to  a  constructive  act  of  treason,  the  experiment 
was  made, — when  lot  to  the  confusion  of  the  wise  men  of  Grotham, 

—  the  name  by  which  the  Society  was  then  popularly  known, — it 
was  found  that  the  weight  was  identical,  whether  a  dead  or  a  living 
fish  were  used. 

This  is  only  a  past  and  petty  illustration.  It  would  be  easy  to 
adduce  extensive  hypotheses,  very  generally  accredited,  even  at 
the  present  hour,  which  are,  however,  nothing  better  than  assump- 
tions founded  on,  or  explanatory  o^  phsnomena  which  do  not 
really  exist  in  nature. 
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The  second  condition  of  a  permissible  hypothens  is,  —  that  the 
^  ,  phfenomenon    cannot   be    explained    othenvi«e 

The  eeoond- 

than  by  an  hypothesis.  It  would,  for  example, 
liave  been  absurd,  even  before  the  discoveries  of  Franklin,  to 
account  for  the  phsBnomenon  of  lightning  by  the  hypothesis  of 
sapematural  agency.  These  two  conditions,  of  the  reality  of  the 
phsnomenon,  and  the  necessity  of  an  hypothesis  for  its  explana- 
tion, being  fulfilled,  an  hypothesis  is  allowable.^ 
But  the  necessity  of  some  hypothesis  being  conceded,  how  are 

we  to  discriminate  between  a  good  and  a  bad. 
Criteria  of  the  ex-      _^  probable  and  an  improbable  hypothesis  ? 

^^  The  comparative  excellence  of  an   hypothesis 

requires,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  involve  noth- 
ing contradictory,  either  intemnlly  or  externally,  —  that  is,  either 
between  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  or  between  these  and 
any  established  truths.  Thus,  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis  of  the 
heavenly  revolutions  became  worthless,  from  the  moment  that  it 
was  contradicted  by  the  ascertained  phaenomcna  of  the  planets 
Venus  and  Mercury.  Thus  the  Wemerian  hypothesis  in  geology 
is  improbable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  obliged  to  maintain  that  water  was 
originally  able  to  hold  in  solution  substances  which  it  is  now  inca- 
jNible  of  dissolving.  The  Huttonian  hypothesis,  on  the  contrary, 
is  so  fiir  preferable,  that  it  assumes  no  effect  to  have  been  produced 
by  any  agent,  which  that  agent  is  not  known  to  be  cn])able  of  pro- 
ducing. In  the  second  place,  an  hypothesis  is  probable  in  pro]X)r- 
tion  as  the  phsBnomenon  in  question  can  be  by  it  more  completely 
explained.  Thus,  the  Copemican  hypothesis  is  more  probable 
than  the  Tychonic  and  semi-Tychonic,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  us 
to  explain  a  greater  number  of  phtenomena.  In  the  third  place, 
an  hypothesis  is  probable,  in  proportion  as  it  is  independent  of  all 
snbsidiary  hypotheses.  In  this  respect,  again,  the  Copemican  hy- 
pothesis is  more  probable  than  the  Tychonic.  For,  though  both 
nave  all  the  phaenomena,  the  Copemican  does  this  by  one  principal 
assumption ;  whereas  the  Tychonic  is  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
several  subordinate  suppositions,  to  render  the  principal  assumption 
available.    So  much  for  hypothesis, 

I  have  dwelt  longer  on  hypothesis  than  perhaps  was  necessary ; 
for  you  must  recollect  that  these  terms  are,  at  present,  considered 
only  in  order  to  enable  you  to  understand  their  signification  when 
casually  employed.  We  shall  probably,  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
the  Course,  have  occasion  to  treat  of  Uiem  expressly,  and  with 

1  [Ob  th*  eondKioBf  of  Icgttlmtte  hjpoth-     tM  JEZrefmi,  DIm.  Pnellm.  art.  3,  torn.  1.  p. 
crii  eoBpart  Joha  Christopber  Sturm,  Fkft-     38.] 
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the  requisite  details.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  more  concise  in  treating 
of  the  cognate  expression, — theort/.  This  word  is  employed  by- 
English  writers,  in  a  very  loose  and  improper  sense.  It  is  with 
them  usually  convertible  with  hypothesis,  and  hypothesis  is  com- 
monly used  as  another  term  for  conjecture.  Dr.  Reid,  indeed, 
expressly  does  this ;  he  identifies  the  two  words,  and  explains  them 
as  i>hilosophical  conjectures,  as  you  may  see  in  his  First  Essay  on 
the  InteUectiuxl  PowerSy  (Chapter  III.)*  This  is,  however,  wrong ; 
wrong,  in  relation  to  the  original  employment  of  the  terms  by  the 
ancient  philosophers;  and  wrong,  in  relation  to  their  employment 
by  the  philosophers  of  the  modem  nations. 

The  terms  theory  and  theoretical  are  properly  used  in  opposition 

to  the  terms  practice  and  practical:  in   this 

Theory;  Practiee.  ,  "*  ,.,  %         -»    ^         « 

sense  they  wefe  exclusively  employed  by  the 
ancients;  and  in  this  sense  they  are  almost  exclusively  employed 
by  the  continental  philosophers.  Practice  is  the  exercise  of  an 
art,  or  the  application  of  a  science,  in  life,  which  application  is 
itself  an  art,  for  it  is  not  every  one  who  is  able  to  apply  all  he 
knows ;  there  being  required,  over  and  above  knowledge,  a  certain 
dexterity  and  skill.  Theory,  on  the  contrary,  is  mere  knowledge 
or  science.  There  is  a  distinction,  but  no  opposition,  between 
theoiy  and  practice;  each  to  a  certain  extent  supposes  the  other. 
On  the  one  hand,  theory  is  dependent  on  practice;  practice  must 
have  preceded  theory;  for  theory  being  only  a  generalization  of 
the  principles  on  which  practice  proceeds,  these  must  originally 
have  been  taken  out  of,  or  abstracted  from,  practice.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  is  true  only  to  a  certain  extent ;  for  there  is  no  practice 
without  a  theory.  The  man  of  practice  must  have  always  known 
something,  however  little,  of  what  he  did,  of  what  he  intended 
to  do,  and  of  the  means  by  which  his  intention  was  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  He  was,  therefore,  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  princi- 
ples of  his  procedure ;  he  was  a  limited,  he  was,  in  some  degree, 
an  unconscious,  theorist.  As  he  proceeded,  however,  in  his  prac- 
tice, and  reflccteil  on  his  performance,  his  theory  acquired  greater 
clearness  and  extension,  so  that  he  became  at  last  distinctly  con- 
scious of  what  he  did,  and  could  give,  to  himself  and  others,  an 
account  of  his  ])rocedure. 

"  Per  varios  usus  aitem  expericntia  fecit, 
Kxemplo  monstrante  riam."  * 

III  this  view,  theory  is,  therefore,  simply  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  by  which  practice  accomplishes  its  end. 

1  ir«r&«,p.835;  ncalMp-ST.— F.D.  s ( JHbai/riis, L O.] 
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The  opposition  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  philosophy,  is  some- 
what different;  for  these  do  not  stand  simply 
-PrmiJ^r^aL^      related  to  each  other  as  theory  and  practice. 

Practical  philosophy  involves  likewise  a  theory, 
-»a  theory,  however,  auhordinated  to  the  practical  application  of 
its  piindples;  while  theoretical  philosophy  has  nothing  to  do  with 
practice,  but  terminates  in  mere  specnlative  or  contemplative 
knowledge.^ 

The  next  group  of  associated  words  to  which  I  woald  call  your 
attention  is  composed  of  the  terms,  — power^  facuUy^  capdcity^  dis- 
positiatiy  luibU,  act,  operation,  energi/,  /unction,  etc 
Of  these  the  first  is  power,  and  the  explanation  of  this,  in  a 

manner,  involves  that  of  all  the  others. 

i^Trf^Lodto?'*  *^  I  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  correct  an  error 

of  Dr.  Reid,  in  relation  to  this  term,  in  his  crit- 
icism of  Locke's  statement  of  its  import. — You  will  observe  that 
I  do  not,  at  present,  enter  on  the  question.  How  do  we  acquire 
the  notion  of  power?  and  I  defend  the  following  passage  of  Locke, 
only  in  regard  to  the  meaning  and  comprehension  of  the  term. 
'^The  mind,"  says  Locke,  '^ being  every  day  informed,  by  the  senses, 
of  the  alteration  of  those  simple  ideas  it  observes  in  things  without, 
and  taking  notice  how  one  comes  to  an  end,  and  ceases  to  be,  and 
another  begins  to  exist  which  was  not  before;  reflecting  also  on 
what  passes  within  itself^  and  observing  a  constant  change  of  its 
ideas,  sometimes  by  the  impression  of  outward  objects  on  the 
senses,  and  sometimes  by  the  determination  of  its  own  choice ;  and 
concluding  from  what  it  h<is  so  constantly  observed  to  have  been, 
that  the  like  changes  will,  for  the  future,  be  made  in  the  same 
things,  by  like  agents,  and  by  the  like  ways;  considers,  in  one 
thing,  the  possibility  of  having  any  of  its  simple  ideas  changed, 
and,  in  another,  the  possibility  of  making  that  change;  and  so 
comes  by  that  idea  which  we  call  power.  Thus  we  say,  fire  has 
a  power  to  melt  gold,  —  that  is,  to  destroy  the  consistency  of  its 
insensible  parts  and  consequently  its  hardness,  and  make  it  fluid, 
and  gold  has  a  power  to  be  melted :  that  the  sun  has  a  power  to 
blanch  wax,  and  wax  a  power  to  be  blanched  by  the  sun,  whereby 
the  yellowness  is  destroyed,  and  whiteness  made  to  exist  in  its 
room.  Li  which,  and  the  like  cases,  the  power,  we  consider,  is 
in  reference  to  the  change  of  perceivable  ideas;  for  we  cannot 
obBer\'e  any  alteration  to  be  made  in,  or  operation  upon,  anything, 
bat  by  the  observable  change  of  its  sensible  ideas ;  nor  conceive 

1  See  ojitc,  p.  80.— £d. 
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nny  alteration  to  bo  made,  but  by  coneeiviDg  a  change  of  some  of 
its  ideas.     Power,  thus  considered,  is  twofold — viz.  as  able  to 
make,  or  able  to  receive,  any  change :  the  one  may  be  called  oc^toe, 
and  the  other  passive  power."* 
I  have  here  only  to  call  your  attention  to  the  distinction  of 

power  into  two  kinds,  active  and  passive — the 
AeUve  and  Pudre      fonner   meaning,  id  quod  potest  facere^  that 

which  can  effect  or  can  dOy  —  the  latter  id  quod 
potest  fieri  that  which  can  be  effected  or  can  be  done.  In  both  cases 
the  general  notion  of  power  is  expressed  by  the  verb  potest  or  can. 
Now,  on  this.  Dr.  Reid  makes  the  following  strictures.*  **  On  this 
account  by  Locke,*'  he  says,  "  of  the  origin  of  our  idea  of  power,  I 
would  beg  leave  to  make  two  remarks,  with  the  respect  that  is 
most  justly  due  to  so  great  a  philosopher  and  so  good  a  man.'' 
We  are  at  present  concerned  only  with  the  first  of  these  remarks 
by  Dr.  Reid,  which  is  as  follows,  —  "Whereas  Locke  distinguishes 
power  into  active  and  passive^  I  conceive  passive  power  is  no  i>ower 
at  all.  He  means  by  it,  the  possibility  of  being  changed.  To  call 
this  power^  seems  to  be  a  misapplication  of  the  word.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  the  phrase  passive  power  in  any  other 
good  author.  Mr.  Locke  seems  to  have  been  unlucky  in  inventing 
it;  and  it  deserves  not  to  be  retained  in  our  language.  Perhaps 
he  was  unwarily  led  into  it,  as  an  opposite  to  active  pou!er.  But 
I  conceive  we  call  certain  powers  active^  to  distinguish  them  fit>m 
other  powers  that  are  called  speculative.  As  all  mankind  distin* 
guish  action  from  speculation,  it  is  very  proper  to  distinguish  the 
powers  by  which  those  different  operations  are  performed,  into 
active  and  speculative.  Mr.  Locke,  indeed,  acknowledges  that 
active  power  is  more  properly  called  power :  but  I  see  no  propriety 
at  all  in  passive  power;  it  is  a  powericss  power,  and  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms." 

These  observations  of  Dr.  Reid  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  erroneous 
from  first  to  last.  The  latter  part,  in  which  he  attempts  to  find 
a  reason  for  Locke  being  unwarily  betrayed  into  making  this  dis- 
tinction, is,  supposing  the  distinction  untenable,  and  Locke  its 
author,  wholly  inadequate  to  account  for  his  hallucination:  for, 
surely,  the  powers  by  which  we  speculate  are,  in  their  operations, 
not  more  passive  than  those  that  have  sometimes  been  styled 
activfy  but  which  are  properiy  denominated  practical.  But  in  the 
censure  itself  on  Locke,  Reid 'is  altogether  mistaken.  In  the  first 
place,  so  far  was  Locke  from  being  unlucky  in  inventing  the 
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tinctioD,  it  was  invented  some  two  thousand  years  before.  In  the 
second  place,  to  call  the  posnbUUy  of  heing  changed  a  poxoer^  is 
no  misapplication  of  the  word.  In  the  third  place,  so  fiu*  is  the 
phrase  passive  potcer  from  not  being  employed  by  any  good  author, 
— there  is  hardly  a  metaphysician  previous  to  Locke,  by  whom  it 
was  not  &miliarly  used.  In  fact,  this  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated distinctions  in  phOosophy.  It  was  first  formally  enounced 
by  Aristotle,^  and  from  him  was  universally  adopted.  Active  and 
passive  power  are  in  Greek  styled  Swa^  iroii/ran;,  and  Svyofus  m^ 
ruai'y  in  JjBtin^  potentia  cictiva^  and  potentia  pasaivcu* 

Pofeer^  therefore,  is  a  word  which  we  may  use  both  in  an  active, 
and  in  a  passive,  signification,  and,  in  psychology,  we  may  apply  it 
both  to  the  active  Acuities,  and  to  the  passive  capacities,  of  mind. 

This  leads  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  faculties^  and  capacities. 

Jhcukt/  (/acuUas)  is  derived  from  the  obsolete 
Latin  faculy  the  more  ancient  form  of  faciXiSit 
from  which  again  /acilitas  is  formed.  It  is  properly  limited  to 
active  power,  and,  therefore,  is  abusively  applied  to  the  mere  pas- 
aye  affections  of  mind. 

Capacity  {capacitas)  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  properly  limited 

to  these.  Its  primary  signification,  which  is 
literally  room  for^  as  well  as  its  employment, 
£ivors  this ;  although  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are  examples 
of  its  usage  in  an  active  sense.  Leibnitz,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  the 
first  who  limited  its  psychological  application  to  the  passivities  of 
mind.  In  his  famous  JVouveaux  Ssaais  sur  V  Entendmnent  Hu-^ 
tnaifif  a  work  written  in  refutation  of  Locke's  Essay  on  the  same 
aabject,  he  observes :  "  We  may  say  that  power  {puissance)^  in  ge- 
neral, b  the  possibility  of  change.  Now  the  change,  or  the  act  of 
this  possibility,  being  action  in  one  subject  and  passion  in  another, 
there  will  be  two  powers  (deux  puissances^  the  one  passive^  the 
other  active.  The  active  may  be  called  yb<ni/^y,  and  perhaps  the 
passive  might  be  called  capacity^  or  receptivity.  It  b  true  that  the 
active  power  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  higher  sense,  when,  over  and 
above  the  simple  fiiculty,  there  is  also  a  tendency,  a  nisus ;  and 
it  is  thus  that  I  have  used  it  in  my  dynamical  considerations.    We 


1  See  MOapk.  It.  (t.)  12;  riU.  (tx.)  1.  —  Ed.  thoee  for  pMtlre  power  by  terminations  in 

iThii  dietinetion  is,  indeed,  esUbllsbed  in  '^^''    ""»"■  wov^ucAw^  that  which  cen  malce; 

tke  Greek  Inngnnge  itself.    That  tonipie  has,  ^onrr^p,  that  which  cen  be  mmde;  Kunrruc6t^, 

umung  its  other  mnnreUons  perfections,  two  **»•*  ^*>*«>>  «^  more;  Kunfr^^  that  which 

arts  of  potential  a«Ueetires,  the  one  for  aettve^  can  be  mored;  and  so  wptuerueis  and  wpait- 

tbe  other  for  pastivt  power.    Those  for  actire  f^s*  aicdrrrucds  and  ai^difrSs,  pvffrucis  end 

are  denoted  by  terminations  in  tuc^i ,  wvtiris^  oUniofnrrucis  end  o2ice9o^ifr^f ,  ete. 
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might  give  to  it  in  this  meaning  the  special  name  of /orce.^  ^  I  may 
notice  that  Rcid  seems  to  have  attributed  no  other  meaning  to  the 
term  power  than  that  of  force. 

Power,  then,  is  active  and  passive;  faculty  is  active  power, — 
capacity  is  passive  power. 

The  two  terms  next  in  order,  are  disposition  y  in  Greek,  SuiSans: 

and  habiL  in  Greek,  If^is.    I  take  these  t<  eether 

Dlipoaition,  Habit  ,  .     .,  ,  -»     , 

as  they  are  smailar,  yet  not  the  same.  Both  are 
tendencies  to  action  ;  but  they  differ  in  this,  that  disposition  properiy 
denotes  a  natural  tendency,  habit  an  acquired  tendency.  Aristotle 
distinguishes  them  by  another  difference.  ^  Habit  (^)  is  discrim- 
inated from  disposition  (Sco^co-cs)  in  this,  that  the  latter  is  easily 
movable,  the  former  of  longer  duration,  and  more  difficult  to  be 
moved."  *  I  may  notice  that  habit  is  formed  by  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  action  or  passion,  and  that  this  repetition  is  called 
consuetude^  or  custom.  The  latter  terms,  which  properly  signify  the 
cause,  are  not  unfrequently  abusively  employed  for  habit,  their 
effect. 

I  may  likewise  observe  that  the  terms  power ^  faculty ^  capacity^ 
are  more  appropriately  applied  to  natural,  than  to  acquired,  capa- 
bilities, and  are  thus  inapplicable  to  mere  habits.  I  say  mere  habits, 
for  where  habit  is  superinduced  upon  a  natural  capability,  both 
terms  may  be  used.  Thus  we  can  say  both  the  faculty  of  abstrac- 
tion, and  the  habit  of  abstraction,  —  the  capacity  of  suffering,  and 
the  habit  of  suffering ;  but  still  the  meanings  are  not  identicsd. 
The  last  series  of  cognate  terms  are  act^  operation^  efiergy.    They 

are  all  mutually  convertible,  as  all  denoting  the 
Act,  opermUon,     -      present  exertion  or  exercise  of  a  power,  a  fiu>- 

ulty,  or  a  habit.  I  must  here  explain  to  you 
the  famous  dbtinction  of  actual  and  potential  existence ;  for,  by  this 

distinction,  act,  operation,  energy,  are  contra- 
Potentiai  and  Act-  discriminated  from  power,  faculty,  capacity,  dis- 
position, and  habit.  This  distinction,  when  di- 
vested of  certain  subordinate  subtleties  of  no  great  consequence,  is 
manifest  and  simple.  Potential  existence  means  merely  that  the 
thing  may  he  at  some  time ;  actual  existence,  that  it  now  is}  Thus, 
the  mathematician,  when  asleep  or  playing  at  cards,  does  not  exer- 
cise his  skill ;  his  geometrical  knowledge  is  all  latent,  but  he  is  still 
a  mathematician, — potentially. 


1  JiiMUMj  Jftwft,  Mr.  li.  ell,  n.  1 1. —Ed.       kaiaed  note  of  TnuiiiiiMb«f  ea  Arit^  4t 
sChK^.elLS.  — Kd.  ^mm,U.  L— £d. 
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'  Ut  qnamvis  tacit  Hermoj^ncfl,  cantor  tamen  atqae 
Optimus  est  modalator;  —  at  Alfenus  vafer,  omni 
Abjecto  instramcnto  artb,  claosaque  taboma, 
Sutor  erat."  i 


Hermogenes,  says  Horace,  was  a  singer,  even  when  silent ;  how  ? 
—  a  singer,  not  in  actu  but  in  posse.  So  Alfenus  was  a  cobbler, 
even  when  not  at  work ;  that  is,  he  was  a  cobbler />o^en^»a//  where- 
as, when  busy  in  his  booth,  he  was  a  cobbler  actual. 

In  like  manner,  my  sense  of  sight  potentially  exists,  though  ray 
eyelids  are  closed ;  but  when  I  open  them,  it  exists  actually.  Now, 
power^  faculty^  capacity^  disposition^  hahit^  are  all  different  expres- 
sions for  potential  or  possible  existence ;  act^  operation^  energy^  for 
actual  or  present  existence.  Thus  the  power  of  imagination  ex- 
presses the  unexerted  capability  of  imagining ;  the  act  of  imagina- 
tion denotes  that  power  elicited  into  immediate,  —  into  present  ex- 
istence. The  different  synonyms  for  potential  existence,  arc  exist- 
ence CF  huvofuit  in  potential,  in  posse^  in  power ;  for  actual  existence, 
existence  Iv  iv€py€iq.i  or  iv  cmrcXcxetigiy  in  actttj  in  esse^  in  act^  in  opera- 
tion, in  energy.  The  term  energy  is  precisely  the  Greek  term  for  act 
of  operation ;  but  it  has  vulgarly  obtained  the  meaning  of  forcible 
activity. ' 

The  word  /unctiOy  in  Latin,  simply  expresses  performance  or 

operation ;  functio  mwieris  is  the  exertion  of  an 
energy  of  some  determinate  kind.  But  with  us 
the  word  function  has  come  to  be  employed  in  the  sense  of  munus 
alone,  and  means  not  the  exercise,  but  the  specific  character,  of  a 
power.  Thus  the  function  of  a  clergyman  does  not  mean  with  us 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  but  the  peculiarity  of  those  duties 
themselves.  The  fimction  of  nutrition  docs  not  mean  the  opera- 
tion of  that  animal  power,  but  its  discriminate  character. 

So  much  by  way  of  preliminary  explanation  of  the  psychological 
terms  in  most  general  and  frequent  use.  Others,  likewise,  I  shall, 
in  the  sequel,  have  occasion  to  elucidate ;  but  these  may,  I  think, 
more  appropriately  be  dealt  with  as  they  happen  to  occur. 


FoQCtion. 


1  Horace,  Sat,  i.  8, 129.  —Ed. 

S  Bat  there  is  another  relation  of  potenti- 
aihy  and  actoaltty  which  I  may  notice,— 
Heraogcnes,  Alfenna,  before,  and  after,  ao- 
qniring  the  habits  of  singer,  and  cobbler. 
There  is  thos  a  doable  kind  of  potentiality 
aad  aetoality,  —  for  when  Hermof^enes  has 
obtained  the  habit  and  power  of  singing. 


though  not  aetnallj  exercising,  he  is  a  singer 
tH  oefu,  in  relation  to  himself,  before  he  had 
acquired  the  accomplishment.  This  affords 
the  distinction  taken  by  Aristotle  of  first  and 
second  energy,  — the  first  being  the  habit  so- 
quired,  the  second  the  immediate  exercise  of 
that  habit.    [Qt  De  Anima,  lib.  a.  c  —  £d.] 
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LECTURE    XI. 


OUTLINE    OF   DISTRIBUTION    OF   MENTAL   PHJENOBCENA: 
CONSCIOUSNESS,  — ITS  SPECIAL  CONDITIONS. 


I  NOW  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  important  subject,  — 

the  Distribution  of  tlie  Mental  Phtenomena  into 
^  .   "*  ^"^  their  primary  or  most  {general  classes.    In  recnird 

to  the  distribution  of  the  mental  phaBnomena,  I 
shall  not  at  present  attempt  to  give  any  history  or  criticbm  of  the 
various  classifications  which  have  been  proposed  by  different  philo* 
sophers.  These  classifications  are  so  numerous,  and  so  contra* 
dictory,  that,  in  the  present  stage  of  your  knowledge,  such  a  history 
would  only  fatigue  the  memory,  without  informing  the  understand- 
ing ;  for  you  cannot  be  expected  to  be  as  yet  able  to  comprehend, 
at  least  many  of  the  reasons  which  may  be  alleged  for,  or  against, 
the  different  distributions  of  the  human  faculties.  I  shall,  therefore, 
at  once  proceed  to  state  the  classification  of  these,  which  I  have 
adopted  as  the  best. 
In  taking  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  mental  phasnomena, 

these  are  all  seen  to  comprise  one  essential  ele- 
Consciouness,— the      ment,  or  to  be  possible  only  under  one  necessary 

one  eseential  element  j...  mi.*         i  a  i*x*         •     /i 

,  ,    ^  condition.     This   element  or  condition  is  Con- 

of  the  mental  plueno- 

meiia.  sciousness,  or  the  knowledge  that  I,  —  that  the 

Ego  exists,  in  some  determinate  state.  In  this 
knowledge  they  appear,  or  are  realised  as  phaenomena,  and  with  this 
knowledge  they  likewise  disappear,  or  have  no  longer  a  phsBnomenal 
existence ;  so  that  consciousness  may  be  compared  to  an  internal 
light,  by  means  of  which,  and  which  alone,  what  passes  in  the  mind 
is  rendered  visible.  Consciousness  is  simple,  —  is  not  composed  of 
parts,  either  similar  or  dissimilar.  It  always  resembles  itself,  differ- 
ing only  in  the  degrees  of  its  intensity ;  thus,  there  are  not  various 
kinds  of  consciousness,  although  there  are  various  kinds  of  mental 
modes,  or  states,  of  which  we  are  conscious.  Whatever  division, 
therefore,  of  the  mental  phsBuomena  may  be  adopted,  all  its  mem- 
bers must  be  within  consciousness  itself,  which  must  be  viewed  an 
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comprehensive  of  the  whole  phsBnomena  to  be  divided ;  far  less 
should  we  reduce  it,  as  a  special  phanomenon,  to  a  particular  class. 
Let  consciousness,  therefore,  remain  one  and  indivisible,  compre- 
hending all  the  modifications,  —  all  the  phtenomena,  of  the  thinking 
subject. 
But  taking,  again,  a  survey  of  the  mental  modifications,  or  phsB- 

nomena,  of  which  we  are  conscious, — these  are 
Three  gnnd  •Imms      ^^^  ^   divide  themselves  into  thbbs  great 

of  nuntel    jdumoin*  ^ 

^^^  classes.     In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  phsB- 

nomena  of  Knowledge;  in  the  second  place, 
there  are  the  phtenomena  of  Feeling,  or  the  phtenomena  of  Plea- 
sare  and  Pain ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  there  are  the  phsBuomena  of 
Will  and  Desire.^ 

Let  me  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  I  see  a  picture.  Kow,  first 
of  all,  —  I  am  conscious  of  perceiving  a  certain  complement  of 
colors  and  figures,  —  I  recognize  what  the  object  is.  This  is  the 
pbsenomenon  of  Cognition  or  Knowledge.  But  this. is  not  the 
only  phienomenon  of  which  I  may  be  here  conscious.  I  may  expe- 
rience cert:un  affections  in  the  contemplation  of  this  object.  If  the 
picture  be  a  masterpiece,  the  gratification  w3l  be  unalloyed ;  but  if 
it  be  an  unequal  production,  I  shall  be  conscious,  perhaps,  of  enjoy- 
ment, but  of  enjoyment  alloyed  with  dissatisfaction.  This  is  the 
pluenomenon  of  Feeling, -~  or  of  Pleasure  and  Pain.  But  these 
two  phenomena  do  not  yet  exhaust  all  of  which  I  may  be  conscious 
on  the  occasion.  I  may  desire  to  see  the  picture  long,  —  to  see  it 
often,  —  to  make  it  my  own,  and,  perhaps,  I  may  will,  resolve,  or 
determine  so  to  do.  This  is  the  complex  phtenomenon  of  Will  and 
Desire. 

The  English  language,  unfortunately,  does  not  afford  us  terms 
^  .  .  competent  to   express  and  discriminate,  with 

Tocnr  BonMindatiire. 

even  tolerable  clearness  and  precision,  these 
daases  of  phaenomena.  In  regard  to  the  first,  indeed,  we  have 
comparatively  little  reason  to  complain,  —  the  synonymous  terms, 
inawledff0  and  cognitiony  suffice  to  distinguish  the  phsBuomena  of 
this  class  from  those  of  the  other  two.  In  the  second  class,  the 
defect  of  the  language  becomes  more  apparent.  The  ^orA  feeling 
is  the  only  term  under  which  we  can  possibly  collect  the  phaenom- 
ena of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  yet  this  word  is  ambiguous.  For  it 
is  not  only  employed  to  denote  what  we  are  conscious  of  as  agree- 
able or  disagreeable  in  our  mental  states,  but  it  is  likewise  used  as  a 

1  Compu*  Stewarfi  Worb,  rol.  i.,  AdTertiMment  by  Editor. —Ed. 
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synonym  for  the  sense  of  touch.*  It  is,  however,  principally  in 
relation  to  the  third  class  that  the  deficiency  is  manifested.  In 
English,  unfortunately,  we  have  no  term  capable  of  adequately 
expressing  what  is  common  both  to  will  and  desire ;  that  is,  the 
nisus  or  conatusy — the  tendency  towards  the  realization  of  their 
end.  By  will  is  meant  a  free  and  deliberate,  by  desire  a  blind  and 
fatal,  tendency  to  act.*  Xow,  to  express,  I  say,  the  tendency  to 
overt  action,  —  the  quality  in  which  desire  and  will  are  equally 
contained,  — we  possess  no  English  term  to  which  an  exception  of 
more  or  less  cogency  may  not  be  taken.  "Were  we  to  say  the  phae- 
nomena  of  tendeticy^  the  phrase  would  be  vague ;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  phaenomena  of  doing.  Again,  the  term  phaenomcna  of 
ap^yeteiicy  is  objectionable,  because,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  unfii- 
miliarity  of  the  expression,)  appetencyj  though  perhaps  etjTnologi- 
cally  unexceptionable,  has  both  in  Latin  and  English  a  meaning 
almost  synonymous  vnXh  desire.  Like  the  Latin  apjKtentia^  the 
Greek  ^£19^  is  equally  ill-balanced,  for,  though  used  by  philosophers 
to  comprehend  both  will  and  desire,  it  more  familiarly  suggests  the 
latter,  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  be  solicitous,  with  Mr.  Harris 
and  Lord  Monboddo,  to  naturalize  in  English  the  term  orectic? 
Again,  the  phrase  phaenomena  of  activity  would  be  even  worse; 
every  i>ossible  objection  can  be  made  to  the  term  active  powers^  by 
which  the  philosophers  of  this  countrj-  have  designated  the  orectic 
/acuities  of  the  Aristotelians.  For  you  will  obsene,  that  all  facul- 
ties are  equally  active ;  and  it  is  not  the  overt  performance,  but  the 
tendency  towanls  it,  for  which  we  are  in  quest  of  an  expression. 
The  German  is  the  only  language  I  am  acquainted  with  which  is 
able  to  supply  the  term  of  which  philosophy  is  in  want.  The  ex- 
pression Bestrebungs  Yennogen^  which  is  most  nearly,  though  awk- 
wardly and  inadequately,  translated  by  strivvig  facxdties^  —  fiiculties 
of  effort  or  endeavor,  —  is  now  generally  employed,  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  Germany,  as  the  genus  comprehending  desire  and  will.  Per* 
haps  the  phrase^phsenomena  of  exert ion^is^  u]K)n  the  whole,  the  best 
expression  to  denote  the  manifestations,  and  exertive  faculties,  the 
best  expression  to  denote  the  faculties  of  will  and  desire.  JSxerOj  in 
Latin,  means  literally  to  put  forth^  —  ami,  with  us,  exertiofi  and 
exertive  are  the  only  endurable  wonls  that  I  can  find  which  approxi- 
mate, though  distantly,  to  the  strength  and  precision  of  the  German 

I  [BrowB  «M  ftriiBg  tor  eoiiiieio«ifliM«.  —        jcf.  ArMotle,  RJUt.  1. 10:  Bo^AiyvKs,  f»rk 

ofmrariety  offlfielinffseT^rjr  ncwfc«linjr  be-  '^     r   _j  %»     ..  j..  .    ,     •      «*      .    • 

i«.  .  -K.'-.  ^  ^  JL^n    «-w^  ^t*^  s  SeeLord  Mcmboddot  Amcmmt  Mrtifftynff, 


iof  a  chan^  of  Iti  ttato.**    Seeond  editkm, 
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expression.  I  shall,  however,  occasionally  employ  likewise  the  term 
appeUnci/y  in  the  rigorous  signification  I  have  mentioned,  —  as  a 
genos  comprehending  under  it  both  desires  and  volitions.^ 

This  division  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  into  the  three  great 

classes  of  the  Cognitive  faculties,  —  the  Feol- 
Bjwbom  this  three-      incs,  or  capacities  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  —  and 

fold  dktrilNitSoii  lint  V» 

„jjj^  the  Exertive  or  Conative  Powers, — I  do  not 

propose  as  original.  It  was  first  promulgated 
by  Kant ;  *  and  the  felicity  of  the  distribution  was  so  apparent,  that 
it  has  now  been  long  all  but  universally  adopted  in  Crcrmany  by  the 
philosophers  of  every  school ;  and,  what  is  curious,  the  only  plii- 
losopher  of  any  eminence  by  whom  it  has  been  assailed,  —  indeed, 
the  only  philosopher  of  any  reputation  by  whom  it  has  been,  in  that 
country,  rejected,  is  not  an  opponent  of  the  Kantian  philosophy, 
bat  one  of  its  most  zealous  champions.'  To  the  psychologists  of 
this  country,  it  is  apparently  wholly  unknown.  They  still  adhere 
to  the  old  scholastic  division  into  powers  of  the  Understanding  and 
powers  of  the  Will ;  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  into  Intellectual 
sod  Active  powers.* 
By  its  author,  the  Kantian  classification  has  received  no  illustra- 
tion ;  and  by  other  German  philosophers,  it  has 
iS!^rJ!!!l^      apparently  been  viewed  as  too  manifest  to  re- 

quire  any.  Nor  do  I  think  it  needs  much; 
though  a  few  words  in  explanation  may  not  be  inexpedient.  An 
objection  to  the  arrangement  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  on  the  ground 
that  the  three  classes  are  not  coordinate.  It  is  evident  that  every 
ment:d  phenomenon  is  either  an  act  of  knowledge,  or  only  possible 
through  an  act  of  knowledge,  for  consciousness  is  a  knowledge,  —  a 
phenomenon  of  cognition ;  and,  on  this  principle,  many  philoso- 
phers, —  as  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Spinoza,  Wol^  Platner,  and  others, 
— have  been  led  to  regard  the  knowing,  or  representative  faculty, 
fts  they  called  it,  —  the  faculty  of  cognition,  as  the  fundamental 
power  of  mind,  from  which  all  others  are  derivative.    To  this  the 


1 1848.  The  term  Conative  (from  Conari)  is 
cmplojed  by  Cndwortb  in  his  TrtatUe  on  Free 
W3L,  pahUshed  some  years  ago  from  bis  M9S. 
in  the  British  Moseom.  [A  TVeolue  on  Frtt 
war,  by  Ralph  Cndwortb,  D.  D.,  edited  by 
John  Allen,  X.  A.  London,  1888,  p.  81. 
**  KoCwithsf  aadinf  which,  ttie  h^pemonic  of 
the  mm\  may,  by  eonatives  and  endearors, 
•eqnire  more  and  more  power  orer  them." 
The  terms  Cotuuion  and  Qnuuive  are  those 
flaaUy  adopted  by  the  Aathor«  as  the  most 
appropriate  expressions  for  the  class  of 
ia  qoestion. «  Ed. 


S  Kntik  der  UrtkeUikraJt,  Einleitan^ .  The 
same  dirision  is  also  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
bis  Antkropologig.  —  Ed. 

8  This  philosopher  is  Kmg,  who  attacked 
the  Kantian  division  in  his  Gnmdlagt  zu  eintr 
ntuin  Tktorie  der  Oe/^Me  u$td  des  eogenannten 
G*/tMsvemagen*t  Konigsberg,  1828.  See  also 
his  HoMdworterbmek  der  FkUosopkiseken  Wlssen- 
$eha/ien^  art.  Ge/WU  and  Sedenkrq/te.  A  fbller 
account  of  this  oontrorersy  is  given  by  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  in  a  subsequent  Lecture.  See 
Lectures  on  the  Feelings.  —  Ed. 

4  Sec  below,  Lect  XX.  —  Ed. 
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answer  is  easy.  These  philosophers  did  not  observe  that,  although 
pleasure  and  pain  —  although  desire  and  volitiony  are  only  as  they 
arc  known  to  be ;  yet,  in  these  modifications,  a  quality,  a  phfeuom- 
enon  of  mind,  absolutely  new,  has  been  superadded,  which  was 
never  involved  in,  and  could,  therefore,  never  have  been  evolved 
out  of^  the  mere  faculty  of  knowledge.  The  faculty  of  knowledge 
is  certainly  the  first  in  order,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  conditio  sine  qua 
nan  of  the  others ;  and  we  are  able  to  conceive  a  being  possessed 
of  the  power  of  recognizing  existence,  and  yet  wholly  void  of  all 
feeling  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  of  all  powers  of  desire  and  voli- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  we  are  wholly  unable  to  conceive  a  being 
possessed  of  feeling  and  desire,  and,  at  the  same  time,  without  a 
knowledge  of  any  object  upon  which  his  affections  may  be  em- 
ployed, and  without  a  consciousness  of  these  affections  themselves. 

We  can  farther  conceive  a  being  possessed  of  knowledge  and 
feeling  alone  —  a  being  endowed  with  a  power  of  recognizing  ob- 
jects, of  enjoying  the  exercise,  and  of  grieving  at  the  restraint,  of 
his  activity,  —  and  yet  devoid  of  that  iaculty  of  voluntary  agency-— 
of  that  conation,  which  is  possessed  by  man.  To  such  a  being 
would  belong  feelings  of  psun  and  pleasure,  but  neither  desire  nor 
will,  properly  so  called.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  cannot 
possibly  conceive  the  existence  of  a  voluntary  activity  independ- 
ently of  all  feeling;  for  voluntary  conation  is  a  faculty  which  can 
only  be  determined  to  energy  through  a  pain  or  pleasure,— through 
an  estimate  of  the  relative  worth  of  objects. 

In  distinguishing  the  cognitions,  feelings,  and  conations,  it  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  supposed  that  these  phsBuomena  are  possible  inde- 
pendently of  each  other.  In  our  philosophical  systems,  they  may 
stfmd  separated  from  each  other  in  books  and  chapters; — in  nature, 
they  are  ever  interwoven.  In  every,  the  simplest,  modification  of 
mind,  knowledge,  feeling,  and  desire  or  will,  go  to  constitute  the 
mental  state ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  scientific  abstraction  that  we  are 
able  to  analyze  the  state  into  elements,  which  are  never  really  ex- 
istent but  in  mutual  combination.  These  elements  are  found,  indeed, 
in  very  various  proportions  in  different  states,  —  sometimes  one  pre- 
ponderates, sometimes  another ;  but  there  is  no  state  in  which  they 
are  not  all  coexistent. 

Let  the  mental  phaanomena,  therefore,  be  distributed  under  the 
three  heads  of  phtenomena  of  Cognition,  or  the  fiiculties  of  Knowl- 
edge ;  phsmomena  of  Feeling,  or  the  capacities  of  Pleasure  and 
Pain ;  and  phsBnomena  of  Desiring  or  Willing,  or  the  powers  of 
Conation. 

The  order  of  these  is  determined  by  their  relative  consecution. 
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Feeling  and  appetency  suppose  knowledge.    The  cognitive  facul- 

ties,  therefore,  stand  first.  But  as  will,  and 
tei    luenosenA.      '      desire,  and  aversion,  suppose  a  knowledge  of  the 

pleasurable  and  painful,  the  feelings  will  stand 
second  as  intennediate  between  the  other  two. 
Such  is  the  highest  or  most  general  classification  of  the  mental 

phaBnomena,  or  of  the  phtenomena  of  which  we 
ConaeioMMM,   tht      ^^^  conscious.    But  as  these  primary  classes  are, 

int  obitel  of  eoniid-  r  j  ^ 

^^^j^  as  we  have  shown,  all  included  under  one  uni- 

versal phaenomenon,  —  the  phaanomenon  of  con- 
sdonsness, — it  follows  that  Consciousness  must  form  the  first  object 
of  our  consideration. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  you  any  preliminary  detail  of  the 
opinions  of  philosophers  in  relation  to  consciousness.  The  only 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  confuse  you.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  obtain  correct  and  definite  notions  on  the  subject,  and  hav* 
ing  obtained  these,  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  imderstand  in  what 
respects  the  opinions  that  have  been  hazarded  on  the  cardinal  point 
of  all  philosophy,  are  inadequate  or  erroneous.    I  may  notice  that 

Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart  have  favored  us  with 
Xo  tpeeiai  aeooaiit  ^^  special  or  articulate  account  of  conscious- 
Bdd  or  Stewart.  nens.    The  former,  indeed,  intended  and  prom- 

ised this.  In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  first 
Essay  On  the  IrUeUectual  Powers,  which  is  entitled  Dioision  of  the 
Powers  of  the  Mind,  the  concluding  paragraph  is  as  follows :  — 

^I  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  a  complete  enumeration  of  the 
powers  of  the  human  understanding.  I  shall  only  mention  those 
which  I  propose  to  explain,  and  they  are  the  following: 

*  1st,  The  powers  we  have  by  means  of  our  External  Senses ; 
Sdly,  Memory ;  3dly,  Conception ;  4thly,  The  powers  of  Resolving 
and  Analy^ng  complex  objects,  and  compounding  those  that  are 
more  rimple;  5thly,  Judging;  6thly,  Reasoning;  7thly,  Taste; 
8thly,  Moral  Perception ;  and,  last  of  all.  Consciousness."  ^ 

The  work,  however,  contdns  no  essay  upon  Consciousness ;  but, 
in  reference  to  this  deficiency,  the  author,  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  book,  states,  —  ^  As  to  Consciousness,  what  I  think  necessary  to 
be  said  upon  it  has  been  already  said ;  Essay  vi.,  chap,  v," '  —  the 
diapter,  to  wit,  entitled  On  the  JFTrst  Principles  of  Contingent 
Tnah9.  To  that  chapter  yoa  may,  however,  add  what  is  spoken  of 
oonsdoosnefls  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  Essay,  entitled,  Phepti- 
eeUicn  of  Words,  §  7. '  We  are,  therefore,  left  to  glean  the  opinion 
of  both  Beid  and  Stewart  on  the  subject  of  consciousness,  firom 

1  IIM«yPb9M.— E]>.  sA.  p.  606.  — Ed.  s  A.  p.  222.— Ed. 
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incidental  notices  in  their  writings ;  bat  these  are  fortunately  suffi- 
cient to  supply  us  with  the  necessary  information  in  regard  to  their 
opinions  on  this  subject. 
Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  spread  obscurity  over  a  yery 

transparent  matter,  than  the  attempts  of  phi- 
ConsoioneneM  can-      losophers  to  define  consciousness.  Consciousness 

not  b6  denoou. 

cannot  be  defined;  we  may  be  ourselves  fully 
aware  what  consciousness  i|,  but  we  cannot,  without  confusion^  con- 
vey to  others  a  definition  of  what  we  ourselves  clearly  apprehend. 
The  reason  is  plain.  Consciousness  lies  at  the  root  of  all  knowl- 
edge. Consciousness  is  itself  the  one  highest  source  of  all  corapre- 
hensibility  and  illustration,  —  how,  then,  can  we  find  aught  else  by 
which  consciousness  may  be  illustrated  or  comprehended?  To 
accomplish  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  second  conscious- 
ness, through  which  we  might  be  conscious  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  first  consciousness  was  possible.  Many  philosophers,  —  and 
among  others  Dr.  Brown,— have  defined  consciousness  ay^/»/t^.  l 
But  how  do  they  define  a  feeling?  They  define,  and  must  define  it| 
as  something  of  which  we  are  conscious ;  for  a  feeling  of  which  we 
are  not  conscious,  is  no  feeling  at  all.  Here,  therefore,  they  are 
guilty  of  a  logical  see-saw,  or  circle.  They  define  consciousness  by 
feeling,  and  feeling  by  consciousness, —  that  is,  they  explain  the 
same  by  the  same,  and  thus  leave  us  in  the  end  no  wiser  than  we 
were  hi  the  beginning.  Other  philosophers  say  that  consciousness 
is  a  knowledge,  —  and  others,  again,  that  it  is  a  belief  or  conviction 
of  a  knowledge.  Here,  again,  we  have  the  same  violation  of  logi- 
cal law.  Is  there  any  knowledge  of  which  we  are  not  conscious? 
Is  there  any  belief  of  which  we  are  not  conscious  ?  There  is  not| 
—  there  cannot  be ;  therefore,  consciousness  is  not  contained  under 
either  knowledge  or  belief,  but,  on  the  contrary,  knowledge  and 
belief  are  both  contained  under  consciousness.  In  short,  the  notion 
of  consciousness  is  so  elementary,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  resolved 
into  others  more  simple.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  brought  under 
any  genus,  —  any  more  general  conception;  and,  consequently,  it 
cannot  be.  defined. 

But  though  consciousness  cannot  be  logically  defined,  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  philosophically  analyzed.    This  analysis 

conacionnen   ad-      -^  effected  by  observing  and  holding  fast  the 
mite  of  philoMphicia  ,  r    ^      /•  • 

jy^^,^  phsenomena  or  facts  of  consciousness,  comparing 

these,  and,  from  this  comparison,  evolving  the 

universal  conditions  under  which  alone  an  act  of  consciousness  is 

possible. 

I  FkOompkf  0/ A*  Btamam  JCmd,    Leetnre  zL ;  roL  i.  p.  SK'-SST.  Second  edMIOB.  — Ed. 
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It  lA  only  in  following  this  method  that  we  can  attain  to  precise 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  consciousness ;  and  it 
need  not  afilict  us  if  the  result  of  our  investigation  be  very  different 
from  the  conclusions  that  have  been  previously  held. 

But,  before  proceeding  to  show  you  in  detail  what  the  act  of 

consciousness  comprises,  it  may  be  proper,  in 

What  kind  of  set  the  first  place,  to  recall  to  you,  in  general,  what 
the  word  eon^ioiu.      j^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  jg  employed  to  denote.     I 

B«M    is    emplojed     to.  ti»iti.  -rVr,  .       .  , 

denote;  and  what  ft      know,  I  feel,  I  desirc,  etc.     What  is  it  that  is 
iaroirce.  necessarily  involved  in  all  these?     It  requires 

only  to  be  stated  to  be  admitted,  that  when  I 
know,  I  must  know  that  I  know,  —  when  I  feel,  I  must  know  that  I 
feel,  —  when  I  desire,  I  must  know  that  I  desire.  The  knowledge, 
the  feeling,  the  desire,  are  possible  only  under  the  condition  of 
being  known,  and  being  known  by  me.  For  if  I  did  not  know  that 
I  knew,  I  would  not  know,  —  if  I  did  not  know  that  I  felt,  I  would 
not  feel,  —  if  I  did  not  know  that  I  desired,  I  would  not  desire. 
Xow,  this  knowledge,  which  I,  the  subject,  have  of  these  modifica- 
tions of  my  being,  and  through  which  knowledge  alone  these  modi- 
fications are  possible,  is  what  we  call  consciousness.  The  expressions, 
I  know  that  I  knoiOy  —  /  know  that  I  feel^  —  I  know  that  I  desire^ 
—  are  thus  translated  by,  lam  conscious  that  Iknow^  —  lam  con^ 
ftcious  that  Ifeel^  —  I  am  conscious  that  T  desire.  Consciousness  is 
thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  recognition  by  the  mind  or  ego  of  its  acts 
md  affections;  —  in  other  words,  the  self-afiirmation,  that  certain 
modifications  are  kno^ni  by  me,  and  that  these  modifications  are 
mine.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  consciousness  is  not  to  be  viewed  as 
anything  different  from  these  modifications  themselves,  but  is,  in 
fiict,  the  general  condition  of  their  existence,  or  of  their  existence 
within  the  sphere  of  intelligence.  Though  the  simplest  act  of 
mind,  consciousness  thus  expresses  a  relation  subsisting  between 
two  terms.  These  terms  are,  on  the  one  hand,  an  I  or  Self,  as  the 
subject  of  a  certain  modification,  —  and,  on  the  other,  some  modifi- 
cation, state,  quality,  affection,  or  operation  belonging  to  the  sub- 
ject. Consciousness,  thus,  in  its  simplicity,  necessarily  involves 
three  things,  —  1®,  A  recognizing  or  knowing  subject ;  2®,  A  recog- 
nized or  known  modification ;  and,  3*^,  A  recognition  or  knowledge 
by  the  subject  of  the  modification. 

From  this  it  is  apparent,  that  consciousness 

^'***'****''*"  "**      and  knowledge  each  involve  the  other.    An  act 

mOk  other.  ^*  knowledge  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula, 

J  know/  an  act  of  consciousness  by  the  formula, 
J  know  that  I  know:  but  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  without 
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at  the  same  time  knowing  that  we  know;  so  it  is  impossible  to 
know  that  we  know  without  our  actually  knowing.  The  one 
merely  explicitly  expresses  what  the  other  implicitly  contains.  Con- 
sciousness and  knowledge  are  thus  not  opposed  as  really  different. 
Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  employ  two  terms  to  express  notions, 
which,  as  they  severally  infer  each  other,  are  really  identical  ?  To 
this  the  answer  is  easy.  Realities  may  be  in  themselves  insepara- 
ble, while,  as  objects  of  our  knowledge,  it  may 
^^^  **'  Kicntiflo      Y)e  necessary  to  consider  them  apart    Notions, 

likewise,  may  severally  imply  each  other,  and  be 
inseparable  even  in  thought ;  yet,  for  the  purposes  of  science,  it  may 
be  requisite  to  distinguish  them  by  different  terms,  and  to  consider 
them  in  their  relations  or  correlations  to  each  other.    Take  a  geo- 
metrical example,  —  a  triangle.    This  is  a  whole 
uiurtrated  by .  geo-      ^omposcd  of  Certain  parts.      Here  the  whole 

metrical  example.  *^  .  *  -  . 

cannot  be  conceived  as  separate  from  its  parts, 
and  the  parts  cannot  be  conceived  as  separate  from  their  whole. 
Yet  it  is  scientifically  necessary  to  have  different  names  for  each, 
and  it  is  necessary  now  to  consider  the  whole  in  relation  to  the 
parts,  and  now  the  parts  in  correlation  to  the  whole.  Again,  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  triangle  are  sides  and  angles.  Here  the  sides 
suppose  the  angles,  —  the  angles  suppose  the  sides,  —  and,  in  fact, 
the  sides  and  angles  are  in  themselves — ^in  reality,  one  and  indi* 
visible.  But  they  are  not  the  same  to  us, — to  our  knowledge. 
For  though  we  cannot  abstract  in  thought,  the  sides  from  the  angle, 
the  angle  from  the  sides,  we  may  make  one  or  other  the  principal 
object  of  attention.  We  may  either  consider  the  angles  in  relation 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  sides ;  or  the  sides  in  relation  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  angles.  And  to  express  all  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish,  in  thought  and  in  expression,  what,  in  nature,  is  one 
and  indivisible. 
As  it  is  in  geometry,  so  it  is  in  the  philosophy  of  mind.     We 

require  different  words,  not  only  to  express  ob- 
By  the  distinction      j^^^^  ^^^  relations  different  in  themselves,  but 

of  comcioosnesi  and  ,  ,  .  i       ^     •  i 

knowiedce.  *^  cxpress  the  same  objects  and  relations  under 

the  different  points  of  view  in  which  they  are 
placed  by  the  mind,  when  scientifieally  considering  them.  Thus, 
in  the  present  instance,  consciousness  and  knowledge  are  not  dis- 
tinguished by  different  words  as  different  things,  but  only  as  the 
same  thing  considered  in  different  aspects.  The  verbal  distinction 
is  taken  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  precision,  and  its  convenience 
warrants  its  establishment.    Ejiowledge  is  a  relation,  and  every 
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relation  sapposes  two  tenns.  Thus,  in  the  relation  in  question, 
there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  subject  of  knowledge, — that  is,  the 
knowing  mind, — and  on  the  other,  there  is  an  object  of  knowledge, 
— that  is,  the  thing  known;  and  the  knowledge  itself  is  the  rela- 
tion between  these  two  terms.  Now,  though  each  term  of  a  rela- 
tion necessarily  supposes  the  other,  nevertheless  one  of  these  terms 
may  be  to  us  the  more  interesting,  and  we  may  consider  that  term 
as  the  principal,  and  view  the  other  only  as  subordinate  and  correl- 
ative. Now,  this  is  the  ease  in  the  present  instance.  In  an  act  of 
knowledge,  my  attention  may  be  principally  attracted  either  to  the 
object  known,  or  to  myself  as  the  subject  knowing ;  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  although  no  new  element  be  added  to  the  act,  the  con- 
dition involved  in  it,  —  I  know  that  Iknow^  —  becomes  the  primary 
and  prominent  matter  of  consideration.  And  when,  as  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind,  the  act  of  knowledge  comes  to  be  specially  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  the  knowing  subject,  it  is,  at  last,  in  the  progress 
of  the  science,  found  convenient,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to 
possess  a  scientific  word  in  which  this  point  of  view  should  be  per- 
manently and  distinctively  embodied.  But,  as  the  want  of  a  tech- 
nical and  appropriate  expression  could  be  experienced  only  afler 
psycholo^cal  abstraction  had  acquired  a  certain  stability  and  impor- 
tance, it  is  evident  that  the  appropriation  of  such  an  expression 
could  not,  in  any  language,  be  of  very  early  date.  And  this  is 
shown  by  the  history  of  the  synonymous  terms  for  consciousness 

in  the  different  languages,  —  a  history  which, 
rJ^i^fli      **'"      though   curious,  you    will  find   noticed   in  no 

publication  whatever.  The  employment  of  the 
word  conscientia^  of  which  our  term  consciousness  is  a  translation, 
is,  in  its  psychological  signification,  not  older  than  the  philosophy 
of  Descartes.  Previously  to  him,  this  word  was  used  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  ethical  sense,  expressed  by  our  term  conscience^  and  in 
the  striking  and  apparently  appropriate  dictum  of  St.  Augustin,  — 

^certissima  scientia  et  clamante  conscientia"* — 
^^     ^  which  you  may  find  so  frequently  paraded  by 

the  continental  philosophers,  when  illustrating 
the  certainty  of  consciousness ;  in  that  quotation,  the  term  is,  by  its 
author,  applied  only  in  its  moral  or  religious  signification.  Besides 
the  moral  application,  the  words  conscire  and  consdentia  were  fi*e- 
qaently  employed  to  denote  participation  in  a  common  knowledge. 
Thus  the  members  of  a  conspiracy  were  said  conscire^  —  and  con- 
scitis  is  even  used  for  conspirator;  and,  metaphorically,  this  com- 

1  Die  TriHitat;  xitt.  I.^Ed. 
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munity  of  knowledge  is  attribated  to  inanimate  objects,  —  as,  wail- 
ing to  the  rocks,  a  lover  says  of  himself  — 


<i 


£t  consciA  tara  fatigo."  ^ 


I  would  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  deny  that  these  words  were 
sometimes  used,  in  ancient  Latinity,  in  the  modem  sense  of  con- 
sciousness, or  being  conscious.  An  unexceptionable  example  is 
affonled  by  Quintilian  in  his  Institutiones^  lib.  xii.,  cap.  xi. ; '  and 
more  than  one  similar  instance  may  be  drawn  from  TertuUian,  *  and 
other  of  the  Latin  Fathers. 
Until  Descartes,  therefore,  the  Latin  terms  conscire  and  consciefi' 

tia  were  very  rarely  usurped  in  their  present 

Tint  vMd  by  Dei-      psychological  meaning, — a  meaning  which,  it  is 

Ih^i^ili**^*  JT       needless  to  add,  was  not  expressed  by  any  term 

in  the  vulgar  languages ;  for,  besides  TertuUian, 
I  am  aware  of  only  one  or  two  obscure  instances  in  which,  as  trans- 
lations of  the  Greek  terms  (rwojurSdyofiai  and  irwaur^rftn^,  of  which 
wo  are  about  to  speak,  the  terms  cotiscio  and  conscientia^  were, 
as  the  nearest  equivalents,  contorted  from  their  established  signifi- 
cation to  the  sense  in  which  they  were  afterwards  employed  by 
IX^soartes.  Thus,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  West,  we  may  safely 
ailinn  that,  prior  to  Descartes,  there  was  no  psych'blogical  term  in 
rocognixed  use  for  what,  since  his  time,  is  expressed  in  philosoph- 
ical Latinity  by  consrientiay  in  French  by  conscieneey  in  English  by 
Cimitrioiisnfrs.s  in  Italian  by  vonscienzaj  and  in  Crerman  by  Beurus- 
«fx^y»i.  It  will  be  obson-ed  that  in  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  (and 
I  might  add  the  S|^nnish  and  other  Romanic  languages),  the  terms 
an^  analc^us ;  the  mond  and  psychological  meaning  being  denoted 
bv  the  same  wor\l. 

In  Greek  there  was  no  term  for  consciousness 
Ko  ittm  »»  «*»•       until  the  decline  of  philosophy,  and  in  the  later 
r,!r^  i!Uin^      ^^  ^^^  ^,^^  language.     Plato' and  Aristotle,  to 
l^Uw^t*^.  ^7  nothing  of  other  philosophers,  had  no  spe- 

cial term  to  exprei9s  the  knowledge  which  the 
mind  afilMrds  of  the  operations  of  its  £ioQlties;,  though  this,  of 


4tlil»«M>aH«»«^MflMNraft  MtH^Mn «««wia.      ^$««t 
•I  ^wl  ItMtv  »tf|pnnnwt<f  v«NEiK!W«(t.  |pty«tti3wnK'^      Ct 
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coarse,  was  necessarily  a  frequent  matter  of  their  consideration. 
Intellect  was  supposed  by  them  to  be  cognizant  of  its  own  opera- 
tions ;  it  was  only  doubted  whether  by  a  direct  or  by  a  reflex  act. 
In  regard  to  sense,  the  matter  was  more  perplexed;  and,  on  this 
point,  both  philosophers  seem  to  vacillate  in  their  opinions.  In  his 
Thecetetutj^  Plato  accords  to  sense  the  power  of  perceiving  that  it 
perceives;  whereas,  in  his  Charmidet^  this  power  he  denies  to 
sense,  and  attributes  to  intelligence,  (vov9.)  In  like  manner,  an 
apparently  different  doctrine  may  be  found  in  different  works  of 
Aristotle.  In  his  Treatise  on  the  Soul  he  thus  cogently  argues: 
"  When  we  perceive  that  we  see,  hear,  etc.,  it  is  necessaiy  that  by 
sight  itself  we  perceive  that  we  see,  or  by  another  sense.  If  by 
another  sense,  then  this  also  must  be  a  sense  of  sight,  conversant 
equally  about  the  object  of  sight,  color.  Consequently  there  must 
either  be  two  senses  of  the  same  object,  or  every  sense  must  be 
percipient  of  itself  Moreover,  if  the  sense  percipient  of  sight  be 
different  from  sight  itself,  it  follows  either  that  there  is  a  regress 
to  infinity,  or  we  must  admit  at  last  some  sense  percipient  of  itself; 
but  if  so,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  admit  this  in  the  original  sense 
at  once."'  Here  a  consciousness  is  apparently  attributed  to  each 
several  sense.  This,  however,  is  expressly  denied  in  his  work  "  On 
Sleep  and  Waking^  ^  to  say  nothing  of  his  Problems^  which,  I  am 
inclined,  however,  to  think,  are  not  genuine.  It  is  there  stated 
that  sight  does  not  see  that  it  sees,  neither  can  sight  or  taste  judge 
that  sweet  is  a  quality  different  from  white;  but  that  this  is  the 
function  of  some  common  faculty,  in  which  they  both  converge. 
The  apparent  repugnance  may,  however,  easily  be  reconciled.  But, 
what  concerns  us  at  present,  in  all  these  discussions  by  the  two 
philosophers,  there  is  no  single  term  employed  to  denote  that 
special  aspect  of  the  phaBuomcnon  of  knowledge,  which  is  thus 
by  them  made  a  matter  of  consideration.  It  is  only  under  the 
later  Platonists  and  Aristotelians  that  peculiar  terms,  tantamount 
to  our  consciousness,  were  adopted  into  the  language  of  philos- 
ophy.    In  the  text  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  indeed,  (viL  85,)  I  find 


1 "  Aeeedit  tefttimoniam  Platonis  in  These-  FUto,  howerer,  merely  denies  that  there  ean 

teCo,  nbl  ftit  aenMim  aentire  qaod  sentit  et  be  a  sense  which  peroei?e8the  act  of  sensation 

qnod  noB  sentit."  —  Conin%bnet$iae*  in  Arist.  dt  without  perceiving  its  otject.  —  £d. 

Amm  il.  2.    The  pasMige  reierred  to  is  proba-  ^  De  Anima^  iii.  2.  —  Ed. 

\Aj  Theai.,  p.  192:  'AB^i^aror  ...  ft  alv^-  *  De  Somno^  o.  2.  |  4.    The  passage  hi  the 

prrai  yt,  irtp^tf  ti  &p  aiaddnrtu,  olri^rm  Problems,  which  may  perhaps  have  the  same 

i!mh  KaA  h  a<V5i£reTah  iw  n  fi^i  etUr^dyrrat,  meaning,  thoogh  it  admits  of  a  different  in- 

TUs  passage,  however,  is  not  exsctly   in  terpretation,  issect.  xi.  *  88:    X«pur^ura  8^ 

poiat. Ed.  eiffdr^is  8iaro(ar  icttddw9p  htmlvbyrrov  wovw 

a  P.  187,  «i  uq.  Cf.  Conimbricensei,  1.  c  lx««     Seoftirther,  Disei«u)iu,p.61.— Ed. 
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Temu  tmntamonnt  to 
oonsciouinefls  adopted 
by  the  later  Platonfets 
and  ArktoteliaDa 


(Twc/Si/o-i?  nutnifestly  employed  in  the  sense  of  consciousness.    This, 
however,  is  a  corrupt  reading ;  and  the  authority  of  the  best  man* 

uscripts  and  of  the  best  critics  shows  that  aw&t- 
mis  is  the  true  lection.^  The  Greek  Platonists 
and  Aristotelians,  in  general,  did  not  allow  that 
the  recognition  that  we  know,  that  we  feel, 
that  we  desire,  etc^  was  the  act  of  any  special 
fitculty,  but  the  general  attribute  of  intellect;  and  the  power  of 
reflecting,  of  turning  back  upon  itself  was  justly  viewed  as  the  dis- 
tinctive quality  of  intelligence.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  pos- 
sess some  single  term  expressive  of  tliis  intellectual  retortion, — of 
this  hrurrpoffni  vpoq  lavrw,  and  the  term  oMvaurSTfa'K  was  adopted. 
This  I  find  employed  particularly  by  Proclus,  Plotinus  and  Simpli- 
cius.'  The  term  avml^is^  the  one  equivalent  to  the  conscieniia 
of  the  Latins,  remained  like  conscientia  itself  long  exclusively 
applied  to  denote  conscience  or  the  moral  faculty;  and  it  is  only 
in  Greek  writers  who,  as  Eugenius  of  Bulgaria,  have  flourished 
since  the  time  of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  that  uwtC^vs  has,  like 
the  consctetitia  of  the  Latins,  been  employed  in  the  psychological 
meaning  of  consciousness.^  I  may  notice  that  the  word  crwciriyitiKns, 
in  the  sense  of  consciousness,  is  also  to  be  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  later  authors  on  philosophy  in  the  Greek  tongue.  The  ex- 
pression crwour^Tcrts,  which  properly  denotes  the  self-recognition  of 
sense  and  feeling,  was,  however,  extended  to  mark  consciousness 

in  general.  Some  of  the  Aristotelians,  how- 
ever, like  certain  philosophers  in  this  country, 
attributed  this  recognition  to  a  special  faculty. 
Of  these  I  have  been  able  to  discover  only 
three :  Philoponus,  in  his  commentary  on  Aris- 
totle's treatise  Of  the  Soul;^  Michael  Ephesius, 
in  his  commentary  on  Aristotle's  treatise  of  Memory  and  Hemin" 


Certain  of  the  Aris- 
totelians attributed 
the  recognition  of 
sense  and  feeling  to  a 
special  fiicolty. 


1  The  correction  trM^ffu  is  made  by  Men- 
age on  the  authority  of  Snidas,  v.  dpfxfi. 
Kuster,  on  the  other  hand,  proposes,  on  the 
authority  of  Laertius,  to  read  oi;yc(8i7<rit 
for  aMfffts  in  Snidas.  -—Ed. 

a  [Plotinns,  Enn.  t.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  Proclns, 
Inst.  Tkeol.  c.  80.  Simplidus,  In  Epiet.  Endiir, 
p.  28,  Heins.— (p.  49,  Schweigh.)]  In  the 
two  first  of  these  passages,  avraia^fio'is  ap- 
pears to  be  used  merely  in  Its  etymological 
sense  of  perception  of  an  ot^fect  in  coi\Jano- 
tion  with  other  ot^^ects.  In  the  last,  however, 
it  seems  to  be  ftiUy  equivalent  to  the  modem 
at  also  in  HIeroolet,  In  Awrta 


Fifth.  Carm.  41,  p.  218,  ed.  1664.  Sextns  Em- 
piricus,  Adv.  Mcah,  ix.  08  (p.  407,  BeUCer). 
Michael  Ephesius,  In  Jrist.  dt  Mtmoria^  p. 
184.  Flntarch,  De  Proftetibm  m  VtrtuU^  c.  1, 
8.  Plotinus,  JDifi.  iii.  lib.  4,  b.  4.  Simplicics, 
In  Arisi.  Oaleg.  p.  88, 6.  ed.  1661.  — Ed. 

8  See  the  Logic  of  Eugenius,  p.  118.  He 
also  uses  etn^nriyimvis  in  the  same  sense. 
The  tide  of  his  work  is,  *H  koyucii  iic  woAoT- 
wKTc  iccd  yesrr^pMr  avif^pamr^Tm'  i^ 
Evytviou  Zuucdrov  roS  BovXyQp4t9f  iw  At*- 
^l^  w^s  2a(oWaf.  "ISrsi  o^^r.  (1766.)— Ed. 

4  On  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  He  mentions  this  as  the 
opinion  of  the  more  recent  interpreters. — Ed. 
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iscence;^  and  Michael  Psellus,  in  his  work  on  Various  KnooiUdgt? 
It  is  doubted^  however,  whether  the  two  last  be  not  the  same  per- 
son ;  and  their  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  point  under  considera- 
tion, is  even  a  strong  argument  for  their  identity.  They  assign 
this  recognition  to  a  faculty  which  they  call  ro  irpoo-crrticoK,  —  that  is 
TO  vpocreicrucov  fi^>os,  the  attentive  part  or  function  of  mind.  This  is 
the  first  indication  in  the  history  of  philosophy  of  that  false  analysis 
which  has  raised  attention  into  a  separate  faculty.  I  beg  you,  how- 
ever, to  observe,  that  Philoponus  and  his  follower,  Michael  Ephe- 
sius,  do  not  distinguish  attention  from  consciousness.  This  is  a 
point  we  are  hereafter  specially  to  consider,  when  perhaps  it  may 
be  found  that,  though  wrong  in  making  consciousness  or  attention 
a  peculiar  faculty,  they  were  right,  at  least,  in  not  dividing  con- 
sciousness and  attention  into  different  faculties. 

But  to  return  from  our  historical  digression.    We  may  lay  it 

down  as  the  most  general  characteristic  of  con- 

Tbe  most  general      sciousness,   that  it  is  the   recognition  by  the 

etameieristie  of  oon-      thinking  subject  of  its  own  acts  or  affections. 

"I^r^w  condi-  So  far  there  is  no  difficulty  and  no  dispute. 

tkMMoroooBeioaaiieM.      In  this  all  philosophers  are  agreed.    The  more 

arduous  task  remains  of  determining  the  special 
conditions  of  consciousness.  Of  these,  likewise,  some  are  almost 
too  palpable  to  admit  of  controversy.  Before  proceeding  to  those 
in  regard  to  which  there  is  any  doubt  or  difficulty,  it  will  be  proper, 

in  the  first  place,  to  state  and  dispose  of  such 

1.  Tho«  genermUy      determinations  as  are  too  palpable  to  be  called 

•**™^***-  in  question.     Of  these  admitted  limitations,  the 

piles,  1  actual  knowi-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^*  consciousness  is  an  actual  and  not 
edge.  a  potential  knowledge.'     Thus  a  man  is  said 

to  know,  —  I.  €.  is  able  to  know,  that  7  -f-  9  ar© 

=  16,  though  that  equation  be  not,  at  the  moment,  the  object  of 

his  thought ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  he  is  conscious  of  this  truth 

unless  while  actually  present  to  his  mind. 

The  second  limitation  is,  that  consciousness  is  an  immediate,  not 

a  mediate  knowledge.    We  are  said,  for  exam- 
ximiiMdiatekiiowi.      p|^  ^  know  a  past  occurreucc  when  we  repre- 
sent it  to  the  mind  in  an  act  of  memory.    We 
know  the  mental  representation,  and  this  we  do  immediately  and 


1  Rather  in  the  Commentaiy  on  the  iViVomo-  l\^wroyk\  tk  hrti  ko^*  V  9po<r4xofuw  rots 

Ethicty  ntoally  attrihated  to  Eustratius,  |^,  oTt  wpdrrofup  jcol  rois  \iyou  ols 

pL  160,  h.    It  ia  not  mentioned  in  the  Com-  Kfyouty. —'EiD, 
Bcntary  on  the  De  Mtmoria.  —  £d. 

S  [Paellas,  Dt  Omni/aria  DoctHna^  f  46:]  8  Compare  Beid's  CbS.  Works,  p.  810.— £d. 
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in  itself,  and  are  also  said  to  know  the  past  occnrrence,  as  medi- 
ately knowing  it  through  the  mental  modification  which  represents 
it.  Now,  we  are  conscious  of  the  representation  as  immediately 
known,  hut  we  cannot  he  said  to  he  conscious  of  the  thing  repre- 
sented, which,  if  known,  is  only  known  through  its  representation. 
15  therefore,  mediate  knowledge  be  in  propriety  a  knowledge,  con- 
sciousness is  not  coextensive  with  knowledge.  This  is,  however, 
a  problem  we  are  hereafter  specially  to  consider.  I  may  here  also 
observe,  that,  while  all  philosophers  agree  in  making  consciousness 
an  immediate  knowledge,  some,  as  llcid  and  Stewart,  do  not  admit 
that  all  immediate  knowledge  is  consciousness.  They  hold  that 
we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  external  objects,  but  they 
hold  that  these  objects  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness.^ 
This  is  an  opinion  we  are,  likewise,  soon  to  canvass. 

The  third  condition  of  consciousness,  which  may  be  held  as  uni- 
versally admitted,  is,  that  it  supposes  a  contrast, 
— a  discrimination;  for  we  can  be  conscious  only 

crimination  of  one  ob-        .  ,  .  /•  ^  •  a 

jcctfrom  another.  inasmuch  as  we  are  conscious  of  something;  and 

we  are  conscious  of  something  only  inasmuch  as 
we  are  conscious  of  what  that  something  is,  —  that  is,  distinguish  it 
from  what  it  is  not.  This  discrimination  is  of  different  kinds  and 
degrees. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  contrast  between  the  two  grand 

opposites,  self  and  not-self^  —  ego  and  non-ego, 
TTiiB  discrimination       _mind  and  matter;    (the  contrast  of  subject 

of  various  kinds  and  -1      1  •  •  1  v       -ny 

decrees.  ^^^  object  IS  more  general.)     We  are  conscious 

of  self  only  in  and  by  its  contradistinction  from 
not-self;  and  are  conscious  of  not-self  only  in  and  by  its  contra- 
distinction from  self.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  the  discrimina- 
tion of  the  states  or  modifications  of  the  internal  subject  or  self 
from  each  other.  We  are  conscious  of  one  mental  state  only  as 
we  contradistinguish  it  from  another;  where  two,  three,  or  more 
such  states  are  confounded,  we  are  conscious  of  them  as  one ;  and 
were  we  to  note  no  difference  in  our  mental  modifications,  we 
might  be  said  to  be  absolutely  unconscious.  Hobbes  has  truly  said, 
'*Idem  semper  sentire,  et  non  sentire,  ad  idem  recidunt."'  In  the 
third  place,  there  is  the  distinction  between  the  parts  and  qualities 
of  the  outer  world.  We  are  conscious  of  an  external  object  only 
as  we  are  conscious  of  it  as  distinct  from  others,  —  where  several 


1  See  Reid,  iUtBeUual  Powers,  Essay  vi.  oh.  3  EUmenta  Philosopkia,  part  iv.  0.  25,  f  5. 

6,  i  1, 5.     WorkSy  pp.  442,  446.    Stewart,  Out-  Oprra,  ed.  Molesworih,  vol.  i.  p.  821.    EmgUak 

Knes  of  Moral  Philosophy^  part  i.  |  Ij  2;  Col-  Works j  vol.  i.  p.  394.  —  £d. 
kettd  Works,  vol.  U.  p.  12.  ~  Ed. 
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distinguishable  objects  are  confounded,  we  are  conscious  of  them 
as  one;  where  no  object  is  discriminated,  we  are  not  conscious  of 
any.  Before  leaving  this  condition,  I  may  parenthetically  state, 
that,  while  all  philosophers  admit  that  consciousness  involves  a  dis- 
crimination, many  do  not  allow  it  any  cognizance  of  aught  beyond 
the  sphere  of  sel£  The  great  majority  of  philosophers  do  this  be- 
cause they  absolutely  deny  the  possibility  of  an  immediate  knowl- 
edge of  external  things,  and,  consequently,  hold  that  consciousness 
in  distinguishing  the  non-ego  from  the  ego,  only  distinguishes  self 
from  self;  for  they  maintain,  that  what  we  are  conscious  of  as 
something  different  from  the  perceiving  mind,  is  only,  in  reality, 
a  modification  of  that  mind,  which  we  are  condemned  to  mistake 
for  the  material  reality.  Some  philosophers,  however,  (as  Reid 
and  Stewart,)  who  hold,  with  mankind  at  large,  that  we  do  possess 
an  immediate  knowledge  of  something  different  from  the  knowing 
sel^  still  limit  consciousness  to  a  cognizance  of  self;  and,  conse- 
quently, not  only  deprive  it  of  the  power  of  distinguishing  external 
objects  from  each  other,  but  even  of  the  power  of  discriminating 
the  ego  and  non-ego.  These  opinions  we  are  afterwards  to  consider. 
With  this  qualification,  all  philosophers  may  be  viewed  as  admit- 
ting that  dbcrimination  is  an  essential  condition  of  consciousness. 
The  fourth  condition  of  consciousness,  which  may  be  assumed 

as  very  generally  acknowledged,  is,  that  it  in- 
volves judgment.  A  judgment  is  the  mental 
act  by  which  one  thing  is  afiirmed  or  denied  of  another.  This 
fourth  condition  is  in  truth  only  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
third, — for  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  without  judging,  —  dis- 
crimination, or  contradistinction,  being  in  fact  only  the  denying 
one  thing  of  another.  It  may  to  some  seem  strange  that  con- 
sciousness, the  simple  and  primary  act  of  intelligence,  should  be 
a  judgment,  —  which  philosophers,  in  general,  have  viewed  as  a 
compound  and  derivative  operation.  This  is,  however,  altogether 
a  mistake.  A  judgment  is,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show  you,  a  simple 
act  of  mind,  for  every  act  of  mind  implies  a  judgment.  Do  we 
perceive  or  imagine  without  affirming,  in  the  act,  the  external  or 
internal  existence  of  the  object?^  Now  these  fundamental  affirma- 
tions are  the  afiirmations,  —  in  other  words,  the  judgments,  of  con- 
sdousness. 
The  fifth  undeniable  condition  of  consciousness  is  memory.    This 

condition  also  is  a  corollary  of  the  third.     For 

without  memory  our  mental  states  could  not  be 

leld  fiist,  compared,  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  referred  to 

1  See  Beid*s  Works,  pp.  348,  414,  with  the  Editor's  Kote8.~£D. 
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8el£  Without  memory^  each  indivisible,  each  infinitesimal,  moment 
in  the  mental  succession,  would  stand  isolated  from  every  other,  ~- 
would  constitute,  in  fact,  a  separate  existence.  The  notion  of  the 
ego  or  sel^  arises  from  the  recognized  permanence  and  identity  of 
the  thinking  subject  in  contrast  to  the  recognized  succession  and 
variety  of  its  modifications.  But  this  recognition  is  possible  only 
through  memory.  The  notion  of  self  is,  therefore,  the  result  of 
memory.  But  the  notion  of  self  is  involved  in  consciousness,  so 
consequently  is  memory. 


LECTURE   XII. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,— ITS  SPECIAL   CONDITIONS:  BELATION   TO 
COGNITIVE   FACULTIES   IN   GENERAL. 

So  &r  as  we  have  proceeded,  oar  determination  of  the  contents 
of  consciousness  may  be  viewed  as  that  universally  admitted ;  for 
fiM*  tMiaiio  though  I  could  quote  to  you  certain  counter- 

doctrines,  these  are  not  of  such  importance  as  to 
warrant  me  in  perplexing  the  discussion  by  their  refutation,  which 
would  indeed  be  nothing  more  than  the  exposition  of  very  palpable 
mistakes.  Let  us,  therefore,  sum  up  the  points  we  have  established. 
We  have  shown,  in  general,  that  consciousness  is  the  self-recogni- 
tion that  we  know,  or  feel,  or  desire,  etc.  We  have  shown,  in  par- 
ticular, 1%  That  consciousness  is  an  actual  or  living,  and  not  a 
potential  or  dormant,  knowledge ;  —  2%  That  it  is  an  immediate  and 
not  a  mediate  knowledge;  —  d%  That  it  supposes  a  discrimination; 
—  4%  That  it  involves  a  judgment ;  —  and,  5%  That  it  is  possible 
only  through  memory. 
We  are  now  about  to  enter  on  a  more  disputed  territory ;  and 

the  first  thesis  I  shall  attempt  to  establish,  in- 
II.  SpMimi  oondi-      volvcs  Several  subordinate  questions. 
moT'ceneraii    admit-  ^  State,  then,  as  the  first  contested  position 

ted.  which  I  am  to  maintain,  that  our  consciousness 

is  coextensive  with  our  knowledge.    But  this 
assertion,  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  which  we  are  not  con- 
scious, is  tantamount  to  the  other  that  consciousness  is  coexten- 
sive with    our  cognitive    faculties,  —  and  this 
L  Oar  eonieioiu.      again  is   Convertible  with   the  assertion,  that 

Mest  eoBxtenaiTe  with  .  . 

owknowiedg*.  consciousncss  is  not  a  special  fietculty,  but  that 

our  special  faculties  of  knowledge  are  only 
modifications  of  consciousness.  The  question,  therefore,  may  be 
thus  stated,  —  Is  consciousness  the  genus  under  which  our  several 
Acuities  of  knowledge  are  contained  as  species,  —  or,  is  consci- 
ousness itself  a  special  faculty  coordinate  with,  and  not  compre- 
hending, these  ? 
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Before  proceeding  to  canvass  the  reasonings  of  those  who  have 
_  reduced  consciousness  from  the  c^eneral  condi- 

Error  of  Dr.  Brown.  , 

tion,  to  a  particular  variety,  of  knowledge,  I 
may  notice  the  error  of  Dr.  Brown,  in  asserting  that,  "  in  the  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  which  have  been  most  generally  prevalent, 
especially  in  this  part  of  the  island,  consciousness  has  always  been 
classed  as  one  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  mind,  differing  from 
its  other  powers,  as  these  mutually  differ  from  each  other."*  This 
statement,  in  so  far  as  it  regards  the  opinion  of  philosophers  in 
general,  is  not  only  not  true,  but  the  very  reverse  of  truth.  For,  in 
place  of  consciousness  being,  "  in  the  systems  most  generally  pre- 
valent," classed  as  a  special  faculty,  it  has,  in  all  the  greater  schools 
of  philosophy,  been  viewed  as  the  universal  attribute  of  the  intel- 
lectual acts.  Was  consciousness  degraded  to  a  special  faculty  in 
the  Platonic,  in  the  Aristotelian,  in  the  Cartesian,  in  the  Lockian,  in 
the  Leibnitzian,  in  the  Kantian  philosophies?  These  are  the  8}'s- 
tems  which  have  obtained  a  more  general  authority  than  any 
others,  and  yet  in  none  of  these  is  the  supremacy  of  consciousness 
denied ;  in  all  of  them  it  is  either  expressly  or  implicitly  recognized. 
Dr.  Brown's  assertion  is  so  far  true  in  relation  to  this  country,  that 
by  Hutcheson,  Reid,  and  Stewart,  —  to  say  nothing  of  inferior 
names,  —  consciousness  has  been  considered  as  nothing  higher  than 
a  special  faculty.  As  I  regard  this  opinion  to  be  erroneous,  and  as 
the  error  is  one  affecting  the  very  cardinal  point  of  philosophy, — 
as  it  stands  opposed  to  the  peculiar  and  most  important  principles 
of  the  philosophy  of  Reid  and  Stewart  themselves,  and  has  even 
contributed  to  throw  around  their  doctrine  of  perception  an  ob- 
scurity that  has  caused  Dr.  Brown  absolutely  to  mistake  it  for 
its  converse,  and  as  I  have  never  met  with  any  competent  refritation 
of  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests,  —  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  you 
that,  notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  its  supporters,  this 
opinion  is  altogether  untenable. 

As  I  previously  stated  to  you,  neither  Dr.  Reid  nor  Mr.  Stewart 

has  given  us  any  regular  account  of  conscious- 

Rcidandstewmrton      nggg .  ^ij^jj.  doctrine   on  this  subjcct  is   to   be 

oonscioosness.  .  *'  , 

found  scattered  m  different  parts  of  their  works. 
The  two  following  brief  passages  of  Reid  contain  the  principal  posi- 
tions of  that  doctrine.  The  first  is  from  the  first  chapter  of  the 
first  Essay  On  the  InteUectiuil  Powers  .•'  "  Consciousness  is  a  word 
used  by  philosophers  to  signify  that  immediate  knowledge  which  we 
have  of  our  present  thoughts  and  purposes,  and,  in  general,  of  all 

t  PhOosophf  ^  <A«  Hmauuk  Mm/,  lecture  xi.  toI.  i.  p.  2£,  2d  edit— Ed.       S  WoHb,  p.  2S. 
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the  present  operations  of  our  minds.  Whence  wo  may  observe  that 
consciousness  is  only  of  things  present.  To  apply  consciousness  to 
things  past,  which  sometimes  is  done  in  popular  discourse,  is  to  con- 
found consciousness  with  memory ;  and  all  such  confusion  of  words 
ought  to  be  avoided  in  philosophical  discourse.  It  is  likewise  to  be 
obserred,  that  consciousness  is  only  of  things  in  the  mind,  and  not 
of  external  things.  It  is  improper  to  say,  I  am  conscious  of  the 
table  which  is  before  me.  I  perceive  it,  I  see  it ;  but  do  not  say  I 
am  conscious  of  it.  As  that  consciousness  by  which  we  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  is  a  different  power 
firom  that  by  which  we  perceive  external  objects,  and  as  these  dif- 
ferent powers  have  different  names  in  our  language,  and,  I  believe, 
in  all  languages,  a  philosopher  ought  carefully  to  preserve  this  dis- 
tinction, and  never  to  confound  things  so  different  in  their  nature." 
The  second  is  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  sixth  Essay  On  the  In- 
tellectual  Powers}  **  Consciousness  is  an  operation  of  the  under- 
standing of  its  own  kind^  and  cannot  be  logically  defined.  The  ob- 
jects of  it  are  our  present  pains,  our  pleasures,  our  hopes,  our  fears, 
our  desires,  our  doubts,  our  thoughts  of  eveiy  kind  ;  in  a  word,  all 
the  passions  and  all  the  actions  and  operations  of  our  own  minds, 
while  they  are  present.  We  may  remember  them  when  they  are 
past ;  but  we  are  conscious  of  them  only  while  they  are  present." 
Besides  what  is  thus  said  in  general  of  consciousness,  in  hb  treat- 
ment of  the  different  special  faculties,  Reid  contrasts  consciousness 
with  each.  Thus  in  his  essays  on  Perception,  on  Conception  or 
Imagination,  and  on  Memory,  he  specially  contradistinguishes  con- 
liciousness  from  each  of  these  operations ; '  and  it  is  also  incident- 
ally by  Reid,*  but  more  articulately  by  Stewart,*  discriminated 
firom  Attention  and  Reflection. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  these  philosophers,  consciousness  is 

thus  a  special  faculty,  coordinate  with  the  other 
cwIbm^™*" fdto"  intellectual  powers,  having  like  them  a  par- 
te Beid  and  Stewart        ticular  operation  and  a  peculiar  object.    And 

what  is  the  peculiar  object  which  is  proposed  to 
consciousness?'  The  peculiar  objects  of  consciousness,  says  Dr. 
Reid,  are  all  the  present  passions  and  operations  of  our  minds. 
Consciousness  thus  has  for  its  objects,  among  the  other  modifica- 


1  Warkgf  p.  442.  8  See  Worhs^  p  289.    Compare  pp.  240, 258, 

847,419-20, 448. -Ed. 

9  See  Imttnttfmai  Pvwtn,  Evay  ii.  Worfa,  p.  4  CM.  Wodb,  toI.  ii.  p.  IM,  and  pp.  122, 123. 

297,  aod  Eivay  i.  Wwk*^  p.  222;  Eaiaj  ill.  —Ed. 

To^^  pp.  840,  ^1;  Evay  iv.  lXork$^  p.  868.  <  See  the  tame  argument  in  the  Author** 

"  £d.  Diaeuniamt^  p.  47.  —  Ed  . 
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tions  of  the  mind,  the  acts  of  our  cognitive  faculties.  Now  here  a 
doubt  arises.  If  consciousness  has  for  its  object  the  cognitive  opera^ 
tions,  it  must  know  these  operations,  and,  as  it  knows  these  operar 
tions,  it  must  know  their  objects:  consequently,  consciousness  is 
either  not  a  special  faculty,  but  a  faculty  comprehending  every  cog- 
nitive act;  or  it  must  be  held  that  there  is  a  double  knowledge  of 
every  object,  —  first,  the  knowledge  of  that  object  by  its  particular 
faculty,  and  second,  a  knowledge  of  it  by  consciousness  as  taking 
cognizance  of  every  mental  operation.  But  the  f9rmer  of  these 
alternatives  is  a  surrender  of  consciousness  as  a  coordinate  and  spe- 
cial faculty,  and  the  latter  is  a  supposition  not  only  unphilosophical 
but  absurd.  Now,  you  will  attend  to  the  mode  in  which  Reid 
escapes,  or  endeavors  to  escape,  fix)m  this  dilemma.  Thb  he  does 
by  assigning  to  consciousness,  as  its  object,  the  various  intellectual 
operations  to  the  exclusion  of  their  several  objects.  "  I  am  con- 
scious," he  says,  "  of  perception,  but  not  of  the  object  I  perceive ; 
I  am  conscious  of  memory,  but  not  of  the  object  I  remember."  By 
this  limitation,  if  tenable,  he  certainly  escapes  the  dilemma,  for  he 
would  thus  disprove  the  truth  of  the  principle  on  which  it  proceeds 
—  viz.,  that  to  be  conscious  of  the  operation  of  a  faculty,  is,  in  fact, 

to  be  conscious  of  the  object  of  that  operation. 
Beid'g  limitation  of       rpj^^,  ^^.j^^j^  question,  therefore,  turns  upon  the 

the  fphere  of  consci-  r      r  ^t  •  •      •    i  ^       •/• -^ 

cu-new  untenable.  P^Oof    Or    disproof   of  thlS    pnUCiplc,  —  for  if  it 

can  be  shown  that  the  knowledge  of  an  opera- 
tion necessarily  involves  the  knowledge  of  its  object,  it  follows  that 
it  is  impossible  to  make  consciousness  conversant  about  the  in- 
tellectual operations  to  the  exclusion  of  their  objects.  And  that 
this  principle  must  be  admitted,  is  what,  I  hope,  it  will  require  but 
little  argument  to  demonstrate. 

Some    things    can    be    conceived   by   the    mind   each    separate 

and   alone;    others    only  in    connection   with 

Kg  con?ciou8ncM  of       something    clsc.     The    former  are    said  to    be 

a  cognitive  act,  with-      ^^^j^       absolute ;  the  latter,  to  be  tilings  rola- 

out  a  ooneciousneM  of  »  c^  ^    xr        i  •  i 

its  object.  ^^^'^-     Socrates,  and  Xanthippe,  may  be   given 

as  examples  of  the  former ;  husband  and  wife, 
of  the  latter.  Socrates,  and  Xanthippe,  can  each  be  represented 
to  the  mind  without  the  other;  and  if  they  are  associated  in 
thought,  it  is  only  by  an  accidental  connection.  Husband  and 
wife,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  be  conceived  apart.  As  relative 
and  correlative,  the  conception  of  husband  involves  the  concep- 
tion of  wife,  and  the  conception  of  wife  involves  the  conception 
of  husband.  Each  is  thought  only  in  and  through  the  other,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  think  of  Socrates   as  the   husband  of  Xan- 
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thippe,  without  thinking  of  Xanthippe  as  the  wife  of  Socrates.. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  know  what  a  hushand  is  without  also 
knowing  what  is  a  wife,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  know 
what  a  wife  is  without  also  knowing  what  is  a  husband.  You 
will,  therefore,  understand  from  this  example  the  meaning  of  the 
logical  axiom,  that  the  knowledge  of  relatives  is  one,  —  or  that 
the  knowledge  of  relatives  is  the  same. 

This  being  premised,  it  is  evident  that  if  our  intellectual  oper- 
ations exist  only  in  relation,  it  must  be  impossible  that  consci- 
ousness can  take  cognizance  of  one  term  of  this  relation  without 
also  taking  cognizance  of  the  other.  Knowledge,  in  general,  is  a 
relation  between  a  subject  knowing  and  an  object  known,  and  each 
operation  of  our  cognitive  faculties  only  exists  by  relation  to  a  par- 
ticular object,  —  this  object  at  once  calling  it  into  existence,  and 
specifying  the  quality  of  its  existence.  It  is,  therefore,  palpably 
impossible  that  we  can  be  conscious  of  an  act  without  being  con- 
scious of  the  object  to  which  that  act  is  relative.  This,  however, 
is  what  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart  maintain.  They  maintain  that 
I  can  know  that  I  know,  without  knowing  what  I  know,  —  or 
that  I  can  know  the  knowledge  without  knowing  what  the  knowl- 
edge is  about ;  for  exami)le,  that  I  am  conscious  of  perceiving  a 
book  without  being  conscious  of  the  book  perceived,  —  that  I  am 
conscious  of  remembering  its  contents  without  being  conscious 
of  these  contents  remembered,  —  and  so  forth.     The  unsoundness 

of  this  opinion  must,  however,  be   articulately 
shown  by  taking  the   different  faculties  in  de- 
eoffoHire  Realties.  ^^^  which  they  have  Contradistinguished  from 

consciousness,  and  by  showing,  in  regard  to 
each,  that  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  propose  the  operation  of 
that  faculty  to  the  consideration  of  consciousness,  and  to  withhold 
from  consciousness  its  object. 

I   shall  commence   with   the   foculty  of  Imagination,  to  which 

Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart  have  chosen,  under 
various  limitations,  to  give  the  name  of  Concep- 
tion. ^     This  faculty  is  peculiarly  suited  to  evince  the  error  of  hold- 
ing that  consciousness  is  cognizant  of  acts,  but  not  of  the  objects  of 
these  acts. 

"Conceiving,  Imagining,  and  Apprehending,"  says  Dr.  Reid, 
**  are  commonly  used  as  sjTionymous  in  our  language,  and  signify 
the  same  thing  which  the  logicians  call  Simple  Apprehension.  This 
is  an  operation  of  the  mind  different  from  all  those  we  have  men- 

1  Reid,  ImtfOeetual  Pbwrrs,  Essay  ir.  ch.  1 ;  Works,  p.  3G0,  Stewart,  Elements,  vol.  i  ch.  3,- 
Wwrks^  TOl.  ii.  p.  14S.  —  Ed. 
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tioned  [Perception,  Memory,  etc.]  Whatever  we  perceive,  what- 
ever we  remember,  whatever  we  are  conscious  o^  we  have  a  fall 
persuasion  or  conviction  of  its  existence.  What  never  had  an 
existence  cannot  be  remembered;  what  has  no  existence  at  pre- 
sent cannot  be  the  object  of  perception  or  of  consciousness;  bat 
what  never  had,  nor  has  any  existence,  may  be  conceived.  Every 
man  knows  that  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive  a  winged  horse  or  a  cen- 
taur, as  it  is  to  conceive  a  horse  or  a  man.  Let  it  be  observed, 
therefore,  that  to  conceive,  to  imagine,  to  apprehend,  when  {aken 
in  the  proper  sense,  signify  an  act  of  the  mind  which  implies  no  be- 
lief or  judgment  at  all.  It  is  an  act  of  the  mind  by  which  nothing 
is  affirmed  or  denied,  and  which  therefore  can  neither  be  true  nor 
false.**  ^  And  again :  "  Consciousness  is  employed  solely  about 
objects  that  do  exist,  or  have  existed.  But  conception  is  often 
employed  about  objects  that  neither  do,  nor  did,  nor  will, 
exist.  This  is  the  very  nature  of  this  faculty,  that  its  object, 
though  distinctly  conceived,  may  have  no  existence.  Such  an 
object  we  call  a  creature  of  imagination,  but  this  creature  never 
was  created. 

"That  we  may  not  impose  upon  ourselves  in  this  matter,  we 
must  distinguish  between  that  act  or  operation  of  the  mind, 
which  we  call  conceiving  an  object,  and  the  object  which  we 
conceive.  When  we  conceive  anything,  there  is  a  real  act  or  oper- 
ation of  the  mind ;  of  this  we  are  conscious,  and  can  have  no  doubt 
of  its  existence.  But  every  such  act  must  have  an  object ;  for  he 
that  conceives  must  conceive  something.  Sup|)ose  he  conceives  a 
centaur,  he  may  have  a  distinct  conception  of  this  object,  though  no 
centaur  ever  existed." '  And  again  :  "  I  conceive  a  centaur.  This 
conception  is  an  operation  of  the  mind  of  which  I  am  conscious, 
and  to  which  I  can  attend.  The  sole  object  of  it  is  a  centaur,  an 
animal  which,  I  believe,  never  existed." ' 

Now,  here  it  is  admitted  by  Reid,  that  imagination  has  an  object, 
and,  in  the  example  adduced,  that  this  object  has  no  existence  out 
of  the  mind.  The  object  of  imagination  is,  therefore,  in  the  mind, 
—  is  a  modification  of  the  mind.  Now,  can  it  be  maintained  that 
there  can  be  a  modification  of  mind,  —  a  modification  of  which 
we  are  aware,  but  of  which  we  are  not  conscious?  But  let  us 
regard  the  matter  in  another  aspect.  We  are  conscious,  says 
Dr.  Reid,  of  the  imagination  of  a  centaur,  but  not  of  the  centaur 
imagined.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  ob- 
ject and  the  act  of  imagination,  are  identical.  Thus,  in  the  ex- 
ample alleged,  the  centaur  imagined  and  the  act  of  imagining  it, 

1  WorkSf  p.  228.  >  Works,  p.  386.  >  WorkSy  p.  873. 
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are  one  and  indivisible.  What  is  the  act  of  imagining  a  centaur 
but  the  centaur  imaged,  or  the  image  of  the  centaur;  what  is 
the  image  of  the  centaur  but  the  act  of  imagining  it?  The  cen- 
taur is  both  the  object  and  the  act  of  imagination :  it  is  the  same 
thing  viewed  in  different  relations.  It  is  called  the  object  of  imagi- 
nation, when  considered  as  representing  a  possible  existence,  —  for 
everything  that  can  be  construed  to  the  mind,  everything  that  does 
not  violate  the  laws  of  thought,  in  other  words,  everything  that 
does  not  involve  a  contradiction,  may  be  conceived  by  the  mind  as 
possible.  I  say,  therefore,  that  the  centaur  is  called  the  object  of 
imagination,  when  considered  as  representing  a  possible  existence ; 
whereas  the  centaur  is  called  the  act  of  imagination,  when  con- 
sidered as  the  creation,  work,  or  operation,  of  the  mind  itself  The 
centaur  imagined  and  the  imagination  of  the  centaur,  are  thus  as 
much  the  same  indivisible  modification  of  mind  as  a  square  is  the 
same  figure,  whether  we  consider  it  as  composed  of  four  sides,  or 
as  composed  of  four  angles,  —  or  as  paternity  is  the  same  relation 
whether  we  look  from  tl)e  son  to  the  father,  or  from  the  father  to 
the  son.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  conscious  of  imagining  an  object 
without  being  conscious  of  the  object  imagined,  and  as  regards 
imagination,  Reid's  limitation  of  consciousness  is,  therefore,  futile. 
I  proceed  next  to  Memory :  —  "  It  is  by  Memory,"  says  Dr.  Reid, 

"that  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of 
things  past.  The  senses  give  us  infonnation 
of  things  only  as  they  exist  in  the  present  moment;  and  this  infor- 
mation, if  it  were  not  preser^'ed  by  memor}',  would  vanish  instantly, 
and  leave  us  as  ignorant  at  if  it  had  never  been.  Memory  must 
have  an  object.  Every  man  who  remembers  must  remember  some- 
thing, and  that  which  he  remembers  is  called  the  object  of  his 
remembrance.  In  this,  memory  agrees  with  perception,  but  differs 
from  sensation,  which  has  no  object  but  the  feeling  itself.  Every 
man  can  distinguish  the  thing  remembered  from  the  remembrance 
of  it.  We  may  remember  anything  which  we  have  seen,  or  heard, 
or  known,  or  done,  or  suffered ;  but  the  remembrance  of  it  is  a  par- 
ticular act  of  the  mind  which  now  exists,  and  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious. To  confound  these  two  is  an  absurdity  which  a  thinking 
man  could  not  be  led  into,  but  by  some  false  hypothesis  which 
hinders  him  from  reflecting  upon  the  thing  which  he  would  exphvin 
by  it."  ^  "  The  object  of  memory,  or  thing  remembered,  must  be 
something  that  is  past;  as  the  object  of  perception  and  of  consci- 
ousness, must  be  something  which  is  present.  What  now  is,  cannot 
be  an  object  of  memory ;  neither  can  that  which  is  past  and  gone 

1  Workty  p.  839. 
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be  an  object  of  perception,  or  of  consciousness."^  To  these  pas- 
sages, which  are  taken  from  the  first  chapter  of  the  third  Essay  On 
the  Intellecttiol  Poioers^  I  must  add  another  from  the  sixth  chapter 
of  the  same  Essay,  —  the  chapter  in  which  he  criticises  Lockers 
doctrine  in  regard  to  our  Personal  Identity.  •*  Leaving,"  he  sajrs, 
**  the  consequences  of  this  doctrine  to  those  who  have  leisure  to 
trace  them,  we  may  observe,  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  itself,  first, 
that  Mr.  Locke  attributes  to  consciousness  the  conviction  we  have 
of  our  past  actions,  as  if  a  man  may  now  be  conscious  of  what 
he  did  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  this,  unless  by  consciousness  be  meant  memory,  the  only  fiio- 
ulty  by  which  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  our  past  actions. 
Sometimes,  in  popular  discourse,  a  man  says  he  is  conscious  that  he 
did  such  a  thing,  meaning  that  he  distinctly  remembers  that  he  did 
it.  It  is  unnecessary,  in  common  discourse,  to  fix  accurately  the 
limits  between  consciousness  and  memory.  This  was  formerly 
shown  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  sense  and  memory.  And, 
therefore,  distinct  remembrance  is  sometimes  called  sense,  some- 
times consciousness,  without  any  inconvenience.  But  this  ought  to 
be  avoided  in  philosophy,  otherwise  we  confound  the  difierent 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  ascribe  to  one  what  really  belongs  to 
another.  If  a  man  be  conscious  of  what  he  did  twenty  ye:u*s  or 
twenty  minutes  ago,  there  is  no  use  for  memory,  nor  ought  we 
to  allow  that  there  is  any  such  faculty.  The  faculties  of  conscious- 
ness and  memory  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  this,  that  the  first  is 
an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  present,  the  second  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  past."  ' 

From  these  quotations  it  appears  that  Reid  distinguishes  memory 
from  consciousness  in  this,  —  that  memory  is  an  immediate  knowl- 
edge of  the  past,  consciousness  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
present.  We  may^  therefore^  be  conscious  of  the  act  of  memory  as 
present,  but  of  the  object  of  memory  as  past,  consciousness  is  im- 
possible. Now,  if  memory  and  consciousness  be,  as  Reid  asserts, 
tlie  one  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past,  the  other  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  present,  it  is  evident  that  memory  is  a  faculty 
whose  object  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  consciousness  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  general  con- 
dition of  every  intellectual  act.  We  have  only,  therefore,  to  exam- 
ine whether  this  attribution  of  repugnant  qualities  to  consciousness 
and  memory  be  correct,  —  whether  there  be  not  assigned  to  one  or 
other  a  function  which  does  not  really  belong  to  it. 

Now,  in  regard  to  what  Dr.  Reid  says  of  consciousness,  I  admit 

1  Works^  p.  340.  STTorlrs.  p.  ^1. 
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that  no  exception  can  be  taken.  Conscionsness  is  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  present.  We  have,  indeed,  already  shown  that 
consciousness  is  an  immediate  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  onlj  of  the 
actaal  or  now-existent.  This  being  admitted,  and  professing,  as  we 
do,  to  prove  that  consciousness  is  the  one  generic  faculty  of  knowl- 
edge, we,  consequently,  must  maintain  that  all  knowledge  is  imme- 
diate, and  only  of  the  actual  or  present,  —  in  other  words,  that  what 
is  called  mediate  knowledge,  knowledge  of  the  past,  knowledge  of 
the  absent,  knowledge  of  the  non-actual  or  possible,  is  either  no 
knowledge  at  all,  or  only  a  knowledge  contained  in,  and  evolved 
out  o^  an  immediate  knowledge  of  what  is  now  existent  and  actually 
present  (o  the  mind.  This,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  like  paradox  ; 
I  trust  you  will  soon  admit  that  the  counter  doctrine  is  self-repug- 
nant. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  to  show  that  Dr.  Reid's  assertion  of  memory 

being  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past,  is 

Memory  not  an  im-      ^^^  ^^^    ^^^      Y}\it  that  it  involves  a  contradic- 

mediate  knowledge  of  .        . 

u^  ^^  tion  m  terms.* 


Let  us  first  determine  what  immediate  knowl- 
edge is,  and  then  see  whether  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  past, 

through  memoiy,  can  come  under  the  conditions 

dilriiuQ^^wted*^^"™*^       ^^  immediate  knowledge.     Now  nothing  can  be 

more  evident  than  the  following  positions  :  1% 
An  object  to  be  known  immediately  must  be  known  in  itself, — that 
is,  in  those  modifications,  qualities,  or  pha3nomcna,  through  which  it 
manifests  its  existence,  and  not  in  those  of  something  different  from 
itself;  for,  if  we  suppose  it  known  not  in  itself^  but  in  some  other 
thing,  then  this  other  thing  is  what  is  immediately  known,  and  the 
ol)ject  known  through  it  is  only  an  object  mediately  known. 

But  2®,  If  a  thing  can  be  immediately  known  only  if  known  in 
itself  it  is  manifest  that  it  can  only  be  known  in  itself,  if  it  be  itself 
actually  in  existence,  and  actually  in  immediate  relation  to  our 
ficulties  of  knowledge. 

Such  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  immediate  knowledge  ;  and 
they  disprove  at  once  Dr.  Reid's  assertion,  that  memory  is  an  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  the  past.  An  immediate  knowledge  is  only  con- 
ceivable of  the  now  existent,  as  the  now  existent  alone  can  be 
known  in  itself.  But  the  past  is  only  past,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
now  existent ;  and  as  it  is  not  now  existent,  it  cannot  be  known  in 
itself    The  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past  is,  therefore,  impossible. 

We  have,  hitherto,  been  considering  the  conditions  of  immediate 

1  Compare  DiscussioiUy  p.  60.  — Ed. 
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knowledge  in  relation  to  the  object ;  let  us  now  consider  them  in 
relation  to  the  cognitive  act.  Every  act,  and  consequently  every  act 
of  knowledge,  exists  only  as  it  now  exists ;  and  as  it  exists  only  in 
the  notOy  it  can  be  cognizant  only  of  a  now-existent  object.  Mem- 
ory is  an  act, — an  act  of  knowledge ;  it  can,  therefore,  be  cognizant 
only  of  a  now-existent  object.    But  the  object  known  in  memory  is^ 

ex  hypothesis  past ;  consequently,  we  are  reduced 
Application  of  thews      ^q  ^^c  dilemma,  either  of  refusing  a  past  object 

eqnditione      to      the        ^     -»       t  •  ^     n  v*      -i     *..• 

knowledge  we  have  *^  ^  known  m  memory  at  all,  or  of  admitting 
in  Memory.  it  to  bc  ouly  mediately  known,  in  and  through 

a  present  object.  That  the  latter  alternative  is 
the  true,  it  will  require  a  very  few  explanatory  words  to  convince 
you.  What  are  the  contents  of  an  act  of  memory  ?  An  act  of 
memory  is  merely  a  present  state  of  mind,  which  we  are  conscious 
of,  not  as  absolute,  but  as  relative  to,  and  representing,  another  state 
of  mind,  and  accompanied  with  the  belief  that  the  state  of  mind, 
as  now  represented,  has  actually  been.  I  remember  an  event  I  saw, 
—  the  landing  of  George  IV.  at  Leith.  This  remembrance  is  only 
a  consciousness  of  certain  imaginations,  involving  the  conviction 
that  these  imaginations  now  represent  ideally  what  I  formerly  really 
experienced.  All  that  is  immediately  known  in  the  act  of  memi>ry, 
is  the  present  mental  modification ;  that  is,  the  representation  and 
concomitant  belief.  Beyond  this  mental  modification,  we  know 
nothing ;  and  this  mental  modification  is  not  only  known  to  con- 
sciousness, but  only  exists  in  and  by  consciousness.  Of  any  past 
object,  real  or  ideal,  the  mind  knows  and  can  know  nothing,  for  ex 
hypothesis  no  such  object  now  exists  ;  or  if  it  be  said  to  know  such 
an  object,  it  can  only  be  said  to  know  it  mediately,  as  represented  in 
the  present  mental  modification.  Properly  speaking,  however,  we 
know  only  the  actual  and  present,  and  all  real  knowledge  is  an  im- 
mediate knowledge.  What  is  said  to  be  mediately  known,  is,  in 
truth,  not  known  to  be,  but  only  believed  to  be ;  for  its  existence  is 
only  an  inference  resting  on  the  belief,  that  the  mental  modification 
truly  represents  what  is  in  itself  beyond  the  sphere  of  knowledge. 
What  is  immediately  known  must  be;  for  what  is  immediately 
known  is  supposed  to  be  known  as  existing.  The  denial  of  the 
existence,  and  of  the  existence  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness, 
involves,  therefore,  a  denial  of  the  immediate  knowledge  of  an  object. 
We  may,  accordingly,  doubt  the  reality  of  any  object  of  mediate 
knowledge,  without  denying  the  reality  of  the  immediate  knowledge 
on  which  the  mediate  knowledge  rests.  In  memory,  for  instance, 
we  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  the  present  representation  and 
belief,  for  their  existence  is  the  consciousness  of  their  existence  itselC 
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To  doubt  their  existence,  therefore,  is  for  us  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  our  consciousness.  Bat  as  this  doubt  itself  exists  only  through 
consciousness,  it  would,  consequently,  annihilate  itself.  But,  though 
in  memory  we  must  admit  the  reality  of  the  representation  and 
belief  as  facts  of  consciousness,  we  may  doubt,  we  may  deny,  that 
the  representation  and  belief  are  true.  We  may  assert  that  they 
represent  what  never  was,  and  that  all  beyond  their  present  mental 
existence  is  a  delusion. ^^This,  however,  could  not  be  the  case  if  our 
knowledge  of  the  past  were  immediate.  So  far,  therefore,  is  mem- 
ory from  being  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past,  that  it  is  at  best 
only  a  mediate  knowledge  of  the  past ;  while,  in  philosophical  pro- 
priety, it  is  not  a  knowledge  of  the  past  at  all,  but  a  knowedgo  of 
the  present  and  a  belief  of  the  past.  But  in  whatever  terms  we 
may  choose  to  designate  the  contents  of  memory,  it  is  manifest  that 
these  contents  are  all  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness.^ 


1  What  I  hare  Mdd  in  regmrd  to  Dr.  Beid's 
doctrine  of  memorx  m  an  InunedUte  knowl- 
edge of  the  pest,  iqn>Uei  equally  to  his  doc- 
trine of  couception  or  ioBagination,  as  an  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  the  distant,  —  a  ease 
vhieh  I  deferred  noticing,  when  I  oonsidered 
Us  eontradistinction  of  that  fkcnlty  fW>m 
rnnsdovsness.  **  I  can  oonodve,**  he  says, 
"an  individnal  oliject  that  really  exists,  such 
M  St  TmaTB  Chnroh  in  IxMidon.  I  hare  an 
idea  of  it;  tbatis,!  conceireit.   The  imme- 


diate otiJect  of  this  conception  is  four  hun- 
dred miles  distant;  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  it  acts  upon  me,  or  that  I  act  upon 
it;  but  I  can  think  of  it  notwithstauUing/' 
This  requires  no  comment.  I  shall,  subse- 
quently, have  occasion  to  show  how  Reid 
couf\i8ed  himself  about  the  term  object,  —  this 
being  part  and  parcel  of  his  grand  error  in 
confounding  representative  or  mediate,  and 
intuitire  or  imincdlate  knowledge. 
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LECTURE    XIII. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,  —  ITS  SPECIAL  CONDITIONS:  RELATION   TO 
COGNITIVE    FACULTIES    IN    GENERAL. 

Wk  now  proceed  to  consider  the  third  faculty  which  Dr.  Reid 

8peci:Uly  contradistinguishes  from  Consciousness, 

Our    consciouniefls      — I  mean  Perception,  or  that  faculty  through 

coextensive  with  our      which  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  external 

^T^   ^*      ^._..         world.     Now,  you  will  observe  that  Reid  msdn- 

ReM     oontrmdistin-  '  "^ 

guiahes  coneciousneM      tai^s  against  the  immense  majority  of  all,  and 
fh>m  perception.  the  entire  multitude  of  modem   philosophers, 

that  we  have  a  direct  and  immediate  knowledge 
of  the  external  world.  He  thus  vindicates  to  mind  not  only  an  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  its  own  modifications,  but  also  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  what  is  essentially  different  from  mind  or  self,  —  the 
modifications  of  matter.  He  did  not,  however,  allow  that  these 
were  known  by  any  common  faculty,  but  held  that  the  qualities  of 
mind  were  exclusively  made  known  to  us  by  Consciousne^^s,  the 
qualities  of  matter  exclusively  made  known  to  us  by  Perception. 
Consciousness  was,  thus,  the  foculty  of  immediate  knowledge,  purely 
subjective  ;  perception,  the  faculty  of  immediate  knowledge,  purely 
objective.  The  Ego  was  known  by  one  faculty,  the  Non-Ego  by 
another.  "  Consciousness,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  is  only  of  things  in  the 
mind,  and  not  of  external  things.  It  is  improper  to  say,  I  am  con- 
scious of  the  table  which  is  before  me.  I  perceive  it,  I  see  it,  but 
do  not  say  I  am  conscious  of  it.  As  that  consciousness  by  which 
we  have  a  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  is  a  dif- 
ferent power  from  that  by  which  we  i)erceive  external  objects,  and 
as  these  different  powers  have  different  names  in  our  language, 
and,  I  believe,  in  all  languages,  a  philosopher  ought  carefully  to 
preserve  this  distinction,  and  never  to  confound  things  so  different  in 
their  nature."*  And  in  another  place  he  observes:  —  "Conscious- 
ness always  goes  along  with  perception ;  but  they  are  different 
operations  of  the  mind,  and  they  have   their    different  objecta. 

1  JnteOeetual  Powers^  Fjmmj  i.,  chap.  i.     CoU,  TTorJb,  p.  228. 
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Consciousness  is  not  perception,  nor  is  the  object  of  consciousness 
the  object  of  perception."  * 

Dr.  Reid  has  many  merits  as  a  speculator,  but  the  only  merit 

which  he  arrogates  to  himself  —  the  principal 
Principal  merit  m-      j^^^^^.  accorded  to  him  by  otller^s— is,  that  he  was 

phUoeopher.  *"®  "™^  philosopher,  m  more  recent  times,  who 

dared,  in  his  doctrine  of  immediate  perception, 
to  vindicate,  against  the  unanimous  authority  of  philosophers,  the 
aniversal  conviction  of  mankind.  But  this  doctrine  he  has  at  best 
imperfectly  developed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  unfortunately 
obscured  it,  by  errors  of  so  singular  a  character,  that  some  acute 
philosophers  —  for  Dr.  Brown  does  not  stand  alone  —  have  never 
even  suspected  what  his  doctrine  of  perception  actually  is.  One 
of  these  errors  is  the  contradistinction  of  perception  from  con- 
sciousness. 

I  may  here  notice,  by  anticipation,  that  philosophers,  at  least  J 

modem  philosophers,  before  Reid,  allowed  to 
Modern  pbiioM>pherfl      the  mind  no  immediate  knowledge  of  the  ex-^^ 
before  Reid  held  %      temal  reality.    They  conceded  to  it  only  a  rep- 
doetrine  of  repreeent-      yescntative  or  mediate  knowledge  of  external 

•tiTe    perception,    ">  ,^^  c 

one  or  other  of  two      things.     Of  these  some,  however,  held  that  the         ^ 
toiM.  representative  object  —  the  object  immediately 

known  —  was  different  from  the  mind  knowing, 
as  it  was  also  different  from  the  reality  it  represented ;  while  others, 
on  a  simpler  hypothesis,  maintained  that  there  was  no  intermediate 
entity,  no  tertium  quid^  between  the  reality  and  the  mind,  but  that 
the  immediate  or  representative  object  was  itself  a  mental  modifi-  (/,  - 
cation.*  The  latter  thus  granting  to  mind  no  immediate  knowledge 
of  aught  beyond  its  own  modification,  could,  consequently,  only 
recognize  a  consciousness  of  self.  The  former,  on  the  contrary, 
eould,  as  they  actually  did,  accord  to  consciousness  a  cognizance  of     .  ,. .. 

not-self.     Now,  Reid,  after  asserting  against  the 
Beid  exempu  the      philosophers  the  immediacy  of  our  knowledge 
oiject  of  perception       ^^  external  thiuffs,  would  almost  appear  to  have    , 

from    the   sphere   of        ^  ,    ,   ,  ='/.  ,     _  ,    .  , 

eoiwcioosnett.  been  Startled  by  his  own  boldness,  and,  instead  ^. 

of  carrying  his  principle  fairly  to  its  issue,  by^ 
according  to  consciousness  on  his  doctrine  that  knowledge  of  the 
external  world  as  existing,  which,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  philoso- 
phers, it  obtained  of  the  external  world  as  represented,  he  incon- 
sistently  stopped  short,  split  immediate  knowledge  into  two  parts^/ 

1  tbid.,  Enaj  ii.,  chap.  ill.  CoU,  Worht^  p.      ries  of  knowledge  and  perception,  see  the  An-  - ' 
237.  thor's  supplementary  dissertations  to  Reid^s        .   /^*^ 

t  For  a  fnU  disenMioo  of  the  rarioos  theo-     Works,  Notes  B  and  C  —  £d. 
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and  bestowed  the  knowledge  of  material  qualities  on  perception 

V         ^4_alone,  allowing  that  of  mental  modifications  to  remain  exclusively 

^with  consciousness.     Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  exemption  of 

' '        ^  the  objects  of  perception  from  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  can  be 

r.    f    *^'  ewly  shown  to  be  self-contradictory. 

What !  say  the  partisans  of  Dr.  Reid,  are  we  not  to  distinguish, 
«  '   -"'   ^as  the  product  of  different  faculties,  the  knowledge  we  obtain  of 
objects  in  themselves  the  most  opposite?     Mind  and  matter  are 
Mutually  separated  by  the  whole  diameter  of  being.    Mind  and 
'  ^.     •/    matter  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  words  to  express  two  series  of  phsB- 
nomena  known  less  in  themselves,  than  in  contradistinction  from 
'  ^  ?^each  other.     The  difference  of  the  phaenomena  to  be  known,  surely 
.    legitimates  a  difference  of  faculty  to  know  them.   In  answer  to  this, 
'     /^    t^we  admit  at  once,  that  —  were  the  question  merely  whether  we 
y         ^  should  not  distinguish,  under  consciousness,  two  special  faculties,  — 
^  ^  '•''*/~whether  we  should  not  study  apart,  and  bestow  distinctive  appella- 
yf     tions  on  consciousness  considered  as  more  particularly  cognizant  of 
the  external  world,  and  on  consciousness  considered  as  more  partio- 
/J^arly  cognizant  of  the  internal  —  this  would  be  highly  proper  and 
expedient.    But  this  is  not  the  question.    Dr.  Reid  distinguishes 
'  <  ^  consciousness  as  a  special  faculty  from  perception  as  a  special  fac- 
ulty, and  he  allows  to  the  former  the  cognizance  of  the  latter  in  its 
'     '^"operation,  to  the  exclusion  of  its  object.     He  maintains  that  we  are 
-  ^         conscious  of  our  perception  of  a  rose,  but  not  of  the  rose  perceived. 
That  we  know  the  ego  by  one  act  of  knowledge,  the  non-ego  by 
another.      This  doctrine   I  hold  to  be  erroneous,  and  it  is  this 
-^/doctrine  I  now  proceed  to  refute. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  only  a  logical  axiom,  but  a  self-evident 

,_    /  truth,  that  the  knowledge  of  opposites  is  one. 

'      .       Thmt  in  thia  Reid       Thus,  we  cannot  know  what   is   tall  without 

.     .<>^    *■  "^^ong  ihown,  1%      knowiuff  what  is  short,  —  we  know  what  is  vir- 

/  From    the    principle,  '='  i.    ^  •        •  xv.  • 

/  -  /-  that  the  knowledge  ^^^  ^°  V  ^  ^®  know  what  IS  Vice,  —  the  science 
*  y^  '  of  oiiposites  is  one.  of  health  is  but  another  name  for  the  science  of 
^   '   f  f  disease./  Nor  do  we  know  the  opposites,  the  I 

and  Thou,  the  ego  and  non-ego,  the  subject  and  object,  mind  and 
matter,  by  a  different  law.     The  act  which  affirms  that  this  particu- 
•     lar  phsenomenon  is  a  modification  of  Me,  virtually  affirms  that  the 
/a     /|>haBnomenon  is  not  a  modification  of  anything  different  from  Me, 
and,  consequently,  implies  a  common  cognizance  of  self  and  not- 
<^"^    self;  the  act  which  affirms  that  this  other  phsenomenon  is  a  modifi- 
^/,     cation  of  something  different  from  Me,  virtually  affirms  that  the 
-  ^        phenomenon  is  not  a  modification  of  Me,  and,  consequently,  im- 
plies a  common  cognizance  of  not-self  and  self.    But  unless  we  are 
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prepared  to  maintain  that  the  faculty  cognizant  of  self  and  not-self 
is  different  from  the  faculty  cognizant  of  not-self  and  sel^  we  must 
aUow  that  the  ego  and  non-ego  are  known  and  discriminated  in 
the  same  indivisible  act  of  knowledge.     What,  then,  is  the  fiiculty 
of  which  this  act  of  knowledge  is  the  energy  ?    It  cannot  be  Heid's 
consciousness,  for  that  is  cognizant  only  of  the  ego  or  mind,  —  it 
cannot  be  Reid's  perception,  for  that  is  cognizant  only  of  the  non- 
ego  or  matter.     But  as  the  act  cannot  be  denied,  so  the  faculty 
must  be  admitted.     It  is  not,  however,  to  be  found  in  Reid's  cata- 
logue.    But  though  not  recognized  by  Reid  in  his  system,  its  neces- 
sity may,  even  on  his  hypothesis,  be  proved.     For  if  with  him  we 
allow  only  a  special  faculty  immediately  cognizant  of  the  ego,  and 
a  special  faculty  immediately  cognizant  of  the  non-ego,  we  are  at 
once  met  with  the  question.  By  what  faculty  are  the  ego  and  non- 
ego   discriminated?     We  cannot   say  by  consciousness,   for  that 
knows  nothing  but  mind,  —  we  cannot  say  by  perception,  for  that 
knows  nothing  but  matter.     But  as  mind   and  matter  are  never 
known  apart  and  by  themselves,  but  always  in  mutual  correlation 
and  contrast,  this  knowledge  of  them  in  connection  must  be  the 
function  of  some  faculty,  not  like  Reid's  consciousness  and  percep- 
tion, severally  limited  to  mind  and  to  matter  as  exclusive  objects, 
but  cognizant  of  them  as  the  ego  and  non-ego,  —  as  the  two  terms 
of  a  relation.     It  is  thus  shown  that  an  act  and  a  faculty  must,  per- 
force, on  Reid's  own  hypothesis,  be  admitted,  in  which  these  two 
terms  shall  be  comprehended  together  in  the  unity  of  knowledge, 
— in  short,  a  higher  consciousness,  embracing  Reid's  consciousness 
and  perception,  and  in  which  the  two  acts,  severally  cognitive  of 
mind  and  of  matter,  shall  be  comprehended,  and  reduced  to  unity 
and  correlation.     But  what  b  this  but  to  admit  at  last,  in  an  unphi- 
losophical  complexity,  the  common  consciousness  of  subject  and 
object,  of  mind  and  matter,  which  we  set  out  with  den}'ing  in  its 
philosophical  simjilicity  ? 
But,  in  the  second  place,  the  attempt  of  Reid  to  make  conscious- 
ness conversant  about  the  various  cognitive  fao- 
v,  Beid'8  limHation       ulties  to  the  cxclusion  of  their  objects,  is  equally 
ofeonwioixniemiarai.      impossible  in  regard  to  Perception,  as  we  have 
aiofhto  oct  neo        ghown  it  to  bc  in  relation  to  Imainnation  and 

u  immediate  knowl-  .        i  « 

edge  of  the  external      Memor}' ;  nay,  the  attempt,  m  the  case  of  per- 
worid.  ception,  would,  if  allowed,  be  even  suicidal  of 

his  great  doctrine  of  our  immediate  knowledge 
of  the  external  world. 

Reid's  assertion,  that  we  are  conscious  of  the  act  of  perception, 
but  not  of  the  object  perceived,  involves,  first  of  all,  a  general 
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absurdity.    For  it  virtually  asserts  that  we  can  know  what  we  are 
V  .  ,  c  not  conscious  of  knowing.    An  act  of  percep- 

r  T- V'  I      ^'  ^"*  ^^  *"  *°'      tion  is  an  act  of  knowledge;  that  we  perceive, 
8urd^*  *^°*      *         that  wo  know.     Now,  if  in  perception  there 
Vt^r.^f-  be  an  external  reality  known,  but  of  which  ex- 

1  temal  reality  we  are,  on  Reid's  hypothesis,  not  conscious,  then  is 

/'  'there  an  object  known,  of  which  we  are  not  conscious.  But  as  wo 
know  only  inasmuch  as  we  know  that  we  know,  —  in  other  words, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  conscious  that  we  know,  —  we  cannot  know 
an  object  without  being  conscious  of  that  object  as. known;  conse- 
quently, we  cannot  perceive  an  object  without  being  conscious  of 
that  object  as  perceived. 

But,  again,  how  is  it  possible  that  we  can  be  conscious  of  an 

operation  of  perception,  unless  consciousness  be 
And  uecondiy,  it  de-      coextcnsive  with  that  act ;  and  how  can  it  be 

etroys  the  distinction  ..    ^        .  '^i     ^i  .  j         ^      i 

of  con«riou.nes8  itself.       coextensive  With  the  act,  and  not  also  convers- 

ant  with  its  object  ?  An  act  of  knowledge  is 
only  possible  in  relation  to  an  object,  —  and  it  is  an  act  of  one 
kind  or  another  only  by  special  relation  to  a  particular  object. 
Thus  the  object  at  once  determines  the  existence,  and  specifies  the 
character  of  the  existence,  of  the  intellectual  energy.  An  act  of 
knowledge  existing  and  being  what  it  is  only  by  relation  to  its 
object,  it  is  manifest  that  the  act  can  be  known  only  through  the 
object  to  which  it  is  correlative;  and  Reid's  supposition  that  an 
operation  can  be  known  in  consciousness  to  the  exclusion  of  its 
object,  is  impossible.  For  example,  I  see  the  inkstand.  How  can 
I  be  conscious  that  my  present  modification  exists,  —  that  it  is  a 
perception,  and  not  another  mental  state,  —  that  it  is  a  perception 
of  sight  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  sense,  —  and,  finally,  that 
it  is  a  perception  of  the  inkstand  and  of  the  inkstand  only, —  unless 
my  consciousness  comprehend  within  its  sphere  the  object,  which 
at  once  determines  the  existence  of  the  act,  qualifies  its  kind,  and 
distinguishes  its  individuality  ?  Annihilate  the  inkstand,  you  anni- 
hilate the  perception;  annihilate  the  consciousness  of  the  object, 
you  annihilate  the  consciousness  of  the  operation. 

It  undoubtedly  sounds  strange  to  say,  I  am  conscious  of  the 

inkstand,  instead  of  saying,  I  am  conscious  of 

Whence  the  apparent      the  perception  of  the  inkstand.     This  I  admit, 

inconKrnity  of  the  ex-      ^^^^^  ^j^^  admission  can  avail  nothing  to  Dr.  Reid, 

prewion,  "Conscious-         /.         ,  .  .  ^     i 

neas  of  the  object  in      ^^^'  *^^^  apparent  mcongruity  of  the  expression 
perception."  anscs  only  fi'om  the  prevalence  of  that  doctrine 

of  perception  in  the  schoolsof  philosophy,  which 
it  is  his  principal  merit  to  have  so  vigorously  assailed.     So  long 
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as  it  was  universally  assumed  by  the  learned,  that  the  mind  is  cog- 
nizant of  nothing  beyond,  either,  on  one  theory,  its  own  represent- 
ative modifications,  or,  on  another,  the  species,  ideas,  or  represent- 
ative entities,  different  from  itself^  which  it  contains,  and  that  all  it 
knows  of  a  material  world  is  only  an  internal  representation  which, 
by  the  necessity  of  its  nature,  it  mistakes  for  an  external  reality,  — 
the  supposition  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  material  phenomena 
was  regarded  only  as  a  vulgar,  an  unphilosophical  illusion,  and  the 
term  consciousness,  which  was  exclusively  a  learned  or  technical 
expression  for  all  immediate  knowledge,  was,  consequently,  never 
employed  to  express  an  immediate  knowledge  of  aught  beyond 
the  mind  itself;  and  thus,  when  at  length,  by  Reid's  own  refutation 
of  the   prevailing  doctrine,   it  becomes  necessary  to  extend   the 
terra  to  the  immediate  knowledge  of  external  objects,  tliis  exten- 
sion, so  discordant  with  philosophic  usage,  is,  by  the  force  of  asso- 
ciation and  custom,  felt  at  firet  as  strange  and  even  contradictory. 
A  slight  consideration,  however,  is  sufficient  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
expression,  in  showing,  if  we  hold  the  doctrine  of  immediate  per- 
ception, the  necessity  of  not  limiting  consciousness  to  our  sub- 
jective states.     In  fact,  if  we  look  beneath  the  surface,  conscious- 
ness was  not,  in  general,  restricted,  even  in  philosophical  usage,  to 
the  modifications  of  the  conscious  self.     That  great  majority  of 
philosophers  who  held  that,  in  perception,  we  know  nothing  of  the 
external  reality  as  existing,  but  that  we  are  immediately  cognizant 
only  of  a  representative  something,  different  both  from  the  object 
represented,  and  from  the  percipient  mind,  —  these  philosophers, 
one  and  all,  admitted  that  we  are  conscious  of  this  tertium  quid 
present  to,  but  not  a  modification  of,  mind,  —  for,  except  Reid  and 
his  school,  I  am  aware  of  no  philosophers  who  denied  that  con- 
sciousness was  coextensive  or  identical  with  immediate  knowledge. 
But,  in  the  third  place,  we  have  pre^-iously  reserved  a  supposition 

on  which  we  may  possibly  avoid  some  of  the 

8*,  A  rappoeition      self-contradictions   which    emerge   from  Reid's 

on  which  some  of  Uie      proposing   as   the   object  of  consciousness  the 

Beid'8  doctrine  may       »^^  ^^^^  excluding  from  its  coguizancc  the  ob- 
be  aroided.  ject,  of  perception ;  that  is,  the  object  of  its  own 

object.  The  supposition  is,  that  Dr.  Reid  com- 
mitted the  same  error  in  regard  to  perception,  which  he  did  in 
regard  to  memory  and  imagination,  and  that  in  maintmning  our 
immediate  knowledge  in  perception,  he  meant  nothing  more  than  to 
maintain,  that  the  mind  is  not,  in  that  act,  cognizant  of  any  repre- 
sentative object  different  from  its  own  modification,  of  any  tertium 
quid  ministering  between  itself  and  the  external  reality;  but  that. 
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in  perception,  the  mind  is  determined  itself  to  represent  the  un- 
known external  reality,  and  that,  on  this  self-representation,  he 
abusively  bestowed  the  name  of  immediate  knowledge,  in  contrast 
to  that  more  complex  theorj'  of  perception,  which  holds  that  there 
intervenes  between  the  percipient  mind  and  the  external  existence 
an  intermediate  something,  different  from  both,  by  which  the  former 
knows,  and  by  which  the  latter  is  represented.  On  the  supposition 
of  fthis  mistake,  we  may  believe  him  guiltless  of  the  others ;  and 
wo  can  certainly,  on  this  ground,  more  easily  conceive  how  he  could 
accord  to  consciousness  a  knowledge  only  of  the  percipient  act, — 
meaning  by  that  act  the  representation  of  the  external  reality ;  and 
how  ho  could  deny  to  consciousness  a  knowledge  of  the  object  of 
perception,  —  meaning  by  that  object  the  unknown  reality  itseUl 
This  is  the  only  opinion  which  Dr.  Brown  and  others  ever  suspect 
him  of  maintaining ;  and  a  strong  case  might  certainly  be  made 
out  to  prove  that  this  view  of  his  doctrine  is  correct.  But  if  such 
were,  in  truth,  Reid's  opinion,  then  has  he  accomplished  nothing,  — 
his  whole  philosophy  is  one  mighty  blunder.  For,  as  I  shall  here- 
after show,  idealism  finds  in  this  simpler  h}'pothesis  of  representa- 
tion even  a  more  secure  foundation  than  on  the  other;  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  on  this  h}'pothesis,  the  most  philosophical  scheme  of 
idealism  that  exists,  —  the  Egoistic  or  Fichtean,  is  established. 
Taking,  however,  the  general  analogy  of  Reid's  system,  and  a 

great  number  of  unambiguous  passages  into  ac- 
Thtawppcitionun-      ^^        j  ^  g^tisfied  that  this  view  of  his  doo- 

tenable.  .        .  it, 

tnne  is  erroneous;  and  I  shall  endeavor,  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  mediate  and  immediate  knowledge,  to  explain 
how,  fmm  his  never  having  formed  to  himself  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  these  under  all  their  possible  forms,  and  from  his  histori«d 
ignorance  of  them  as  actually  held  by  philosophei's,  —  he  often 
api>ears  to  sj>eak  in  contradiction  of  the  vital  doctrine  which,  in 
equity,  he  must  bo  held  to  have  steadily  maintained. 

Besides  the  operations  we  have  already  considered,  —  Imagina- 
tion or  Conception,  ^leraorj',  and   Perception, 
Reki  and  Stewart      which  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart  have  endeav- 
maintain,  that  Atten-      oTcd  to  discriminate  from  Consciousness,  there 

..    ^^  Lw^^^      ar^  further  to  be  considered  Attention  and  Re- 
are  acts  Boc  fu^orui- 

nate  to,  or  contained      flectlon,  which,  in  like  manner,  they  have  main- 
in,  ooMdovaneis.  tained  to  be  an  act  or  acts,  not  subordinate  to, 

or  contained  in.  Consciousness,  But,  before 
proceeding  to  show  that  their  doctrine  on  this  point  is  almost 
equally  untenable  as  on  the  preceding,  it  is  necessary  to  clear  up 
some  confusion,  and  to  notice  certain  collateral  errors. 
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In  the  first  place,  on  this  head,  these  philosophers  are  not  at  one ; 

for  Mr.  Stewart  seems  inadvertently  to  have 
Certain  cou^mio^      misrepresented  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Reid  in  re- 

ronuutleed.   Stewart  *^  .      * 

mkrcpreMDto  iteid*8  gard  to  the  meaning  and  difference  of  Atten- 
doetrine  of  the  mean-  tion  and  Reflection.  Reid  either  employs  these 
iog  and  difference  of  terms  as  synonymous  expressions,  or  he  distin- 
^jj^  guishes  them  only  by  making  attention  relative 

to  the  consciousness  and  perception  of  the  pres- 
ent ;  reflection  to  the  memory  of  the  past.  In  the  fifth  chapter  of 
the  second  Essay  on  the  Intellectual  Powers^  he  says,  "In  order, 
however,  to  our  having  a  distinct  notion  of  any  of  the  operations 
of  our  own  minds,  it  b  not  enough  that  we  be  conscious  of  them, 
for  all  men  have  this  consciousness :  it  is  farther  necessary  that  we 
attend  to  them  while  they  are  exerted,  and  reflect  upon  them  vnXh 
care  while  they  are  recent  and  fresh  in  our  memory.  It  is  neces- 
sary that,  by  employing  ourselves  frequently  in  this  way,  we  get 
the  habit  of  this  attention  and  reflection,"  etc.  And  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  sixth  Essay,  "  Mr.  Locke,"  he  says,  "  has  restricted 
the  word  reflection  to  that  which  is  employed  about  the  operations 
of  our  minds,  without  any  authority,  as  I  think,  from  custom,  the 
arbiter  of  language :  for  surely  I  may  reflect  upon  what  I  have  seen 
or  heard,  as  well  as  upon  what  I  have  thought.  The  word,  in  its 
proper  and  common  meaning,  is  equally  applicable  to  objects  of 
sense,  and  to  objects  of  consciousness.  He  has  likewise  confounded 
reflection  with  consciousness,  and  seems  not  to  have  been  aware 
that  they  are  different  powers,  and  appear  at  very  different  periods 
of  life."*  In  the  first  of  these  quotations,  Reid  might  use  attefUion 
in  relation  to  the  consciousness  of  the  present,  reflection,  to  the 
memory  of  the  past;  but  in  the  second,  in  saying  that  reflection 
"is  equally  applicable  to  objects  of  sense  and  to  objects  of  con- 
sciousness," he  distinctly  indicates  that  the  two  terms  are  used  by 

him  as  convertible.     Reid  (I  may  notice  by  the 

Beid  wrong  in  hit      way)  is  wholly  WTong  in  his  strictures  on  Locke 

'*-  .w  ^       «  *      for  his  restricted  usage  of  the  terra  reflection  : 

on^  of  the  term  Ee-  ,  ...  J  > 

flection.  fi>r  it  was  not  until  after  his  time  that  the  term 

came,  by  Wolf,  to  be  philosophically  employed 
in  a  more  extended  signification  than  that  in  which  Locke  correctly 
applies  it.'    Reid  is  likewise  wrong,  if  we  literally  understand  his 


1  CbUL  Workfj  p.  258.  liqaet  qnid  sit  fkenltas  reflectendi,  scilicet 

S  Ibid.,  p.  420.  quoJ  sit  facoltas  attentionem  suam  successive 

3  [Wolf,  Psyehohgia  Emphitay  f  257 :  "At-  ad  caquae  in  re  percepta  insunt,  proarbitrio dl- 

tentiouiii  raccessiva  directio  adcaqnae  In  re  ri;;cudi."]  Kcid  is  fbrthcr  criticized  in  the  An- 

pereepu  insmnt  dicitnr  n^JIrrio.    Unde  simiil  thorns  edition  of  his  works,  pp.  347,420. —£d. 
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And  in  saying  thmt 
Sefleetlon  Is  employed 
in  relation  to  otilects 
of 


words,  in  saying  that  reflection  is  employed  in  common  language 

in  relation  to  objects  of  sense.  It  b  never  era- 
ployed  except  upon  the  mind  and  its  contents. 
We  cannot  be  said  to  reflect  upon  any  external 
object,  except  in  so  far  as  that  object  has  been 
previously  perceived,  and  its  image  become 
part  and  parcel  of  our  intellectual  furniture.  We  may  be  said  to 
reflect  upon  it  in  memory,  but  not  in  perception.    But  to  return. 

Reid,  therefore,  you  will  observe,  identifies  attention  and  reflec- 
tion. Now  Mr.  Stewart,  in  the  chapter  on  Attention  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Elements}  says,  ^  Some  important  obser\'ations  on 
the  subject  of  attention  occur  in  difierent  parts  of  Dr.  Reid's  writ- 
ings; particularly  in  his  Essays  on  the  IfUeUectucU  Powers  of  Man^ 
p.  62,  and  his  Essays  on  the  Active  Potoers  of  Many  p.  78  et  seq. 
To  this  ingenious  author  we  are  indebted  for  the  remark,  that  atten- 
tion to  things  external  is  properly  called  observation;  and  attention 
to  the  subjects  of  our  consciousness,  reflediofiP* 

I  may,  however,  notice  a  more  important  inadvertence  of  Mr. 

Stewait,  and  this  it  is  the  more  requisite  to  do, 
as  his  authority  is  worthy  of  high  respect,  not 
only  on  account  of  philosophical  talent,  but  of 
historical  accuracy.  In  various  passages  of  his 
writings,  Mr.  Stewart  states  that  Locke  seems 
to  have  considered  the  emplo}Tnent  of  the  term  reflection,  in  its 
psychological  acceptation,  as  original  to  himself;  and  he  notices 
it  as  a  curious  circumstance  that  Sir  John  Davies,  Attorney-General 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  should,  in  his  poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soxdy  have  employed  this  term  in  the  same  signification.  How  Mr. 
Stewart  could  have  fallen  into  this  error,  is  wholly  inconceivable. 
The  word,  as  employed  by  Locke,  was  in  common  use  in  every 
school  of  philosophy  for  fifteen  hundred  years  pre\-ious  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  It  was  a 
term  in  the  philosophy  both  of  Descartes,'  and  of  Gassendi;*  and 
it  was  borrowed  by  them  from  the  schoolmen,  with  whom  it  was 


Locke  not  the  first 
to  use  the  tenn  Re- 
flection in  Its  psjeho- 
logioU  ^>plicfttion. 


1  Werfa,  Tol.  ii.  p|K  122, 123. 

1  This  distinetion  has  been  attempted  by 
others.  [See  Kcckermann,  Qpeni,  torn.  i.  p. 
1612,  where  ho  di»tiu|nii>hes  rr/UctioHy — imtH' 
Ifctio  rrfUxm^  imiermm,  per  qnam  homo  intelli^t 
suttm  intcllectnm, —  fktMn  the  imtdUctimextfma^ 
qua  intelleotttsaltes  res  extra  se  positas  pei^ 
dpit.  See  also  Mazuro.  Cmn  dt  Fkilnopku^ 
torn.  I.  p.SSl.  —  Ed.1 


S  [Descartes,  J^fitf.,  P.  iL,  Kp.  ir.  (See  Gra- 
yer, £mu»  FkUowpkiqms^  torn.  ir.  p.  118.)  De 
la  Fon^,  Dt  Mmu  HmMma^  Pnef.,  p.  9.] 

4  [Ga«aendi,  Pkfsiem^  f  iii.  Memb.  Poftt.,  lib. 
ix.  e.  S.  ( Oprm^  Lerden,  1668 ;  rol.  ii.  p.  451.) 
^  Ad  secnndam  rero  operationem  pneMitim 
speotat  ipsa  intelleetns  ad  soam  operationem 
attentlo.  reflexione  ilia  supra  actionem  pro- 
priam.  qua  se  intelligere  intelUgit,  cogitatre 
se  agitare.*^] 
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a  household  word.^  From  the  schoolmen,  indeed,  Locke  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  philosophy,  the 
derivation  of  our  knowledge  through  the  double  medium  of  sense 
and  reflection,  —  at  least,  some  of  them  had  in  terms  articulately 
enounced  this  principle  five  centuries  previous  to  the  English  phi- 
losopher, and  enounced  it  also  in  a  manner  far  more  correct  than 
was  done  by  him  ;*  for  they  did  not,  like  Locke,  regard  reflection 
itself  as  a  source  of  knowledge,  —  thus  reducing  all  our  knowledge 
to  experience  and  its  generalization,  but  viewed  in  reflection  only 
the  channel  through  which,  along  with  the  contingent  phaenomena 
of  our  internal  experience,  we  discover  the  necessary  judgments 
which  are  original  or  native  to  the  mind. 

There  is,  likewise,  another  oversight  of  Mr.  Stewart  which  I  may 
notice.  "  Although,**  he  says,  "  the  connection  between  attention 
and  memory  has  been  frequently  remarked  in  general  terms,  I  do 
not  recollect  that  the  power  of  attention  has  been  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  writers  on  pneumatology  in  their  enumeration  of  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  ;  nor  has  it  been  considered  by  any  one,  so  far  as  I 
know,  as  of  suflicient  importance  to  deserve  a  particular  examina- 
tion.** •  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case  that  there  are  many  pre- 
vious authors  who  have  considered  attention  as  a  separate  faculty, 
and  treated  of  it  even  at  greater  length  than  Mr.  Stewart  himself. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  the  celebrated  Wolf,  *  but  of  the  whole 
Wolfian  school ;  and  to  these  I  may  ad<i  Condillac,  *  Contzen,  •  Tie- 
demann,'  Irwing,*  Malebranche*  and  many  others.  But  this  by  the 
way. 

Taking,  however.  Attention  and  Reflection  for  acts  of  the  same 
faculty,  and  supposing,  with  Mr.  Stewart,  that  reflection  is  properly 
attention  directed  to  the  })hsenomena  of  mind ;  observation,  atten- 


1  [We  luiTethe  scholastic  brocard  pointinf^  sfm.  Goclenins,  Lexicon  Pkilosopkiewn^  v.  lU- 
to  the  difllculties  of  the  study  of  self:  "  Re-  JUxus.  Keckennann,  Opera^  torn.  i.  pp.  1600, 
fexivm  cogHatio  ftcile  fit  deflexiva.*'  See  1612.  Conimbrioenbes  in  Arist,  d*  iinimo,  pp. 
Keckermann,  Opera,  torn,  i  p.  406]  870,  873.] 

2  [See  Scotus,  Super  Dniversalibus  Porpkyrii^  8  EUmenUy  i.  e.  2.  CoUeeted  Works,  vol.  ii.  p. 
Qa.  iii.:  **  Ad  tertium  dico  qnod  illm  propoe-  122.  — Ed. 

itio  Aristotelis,  nihil  est  in  intellectu  quin  4  pjycAotopia  £Srnpir?m,  (  234,  e<  m?.  —  £d. 

prins  foerit  in  sensu,  Tcra  est  de  eo  quod  est  i  Origine  des  Connotsamees  Hmmaitus,  part. 

|»rimQm  intellif^ibile,  quod  eat  scilicet  quod  i.  f  ii.  ch.  2.  —  Ed. 

quid  ent  rei  materialis,  non  autem  de  omnibus  6  PrtUctionfs  Logiea  et  Metapkysica  auctore 

perse  intelligibilibns;  quia  multa  perse  Intel*  Adamo  Contzen;  Mechlin,  1830;  vol.  iii.  p. 

ii;nintar,  non  quia  speclem  flicinnt  in  sensu,  81.   (Originally  published  in  1775-1780.)  — Ed. 

fed   per  reflexionem  intellectus."    (By   the  7  Haridbuchder  Fysehologie,^.  121.-— V.'d. 

Scvtisfs  the  act  of  intellect  was  re^i^arded  as  8  Erfakrungen  und  Vntersuehungen  Hbrr  den 

threefold :  Reetm»^  —CoUativus^  —  Rejtexus.  See  Menschen  von  karl  Franz  von  Ini'ing,  Berlin, 

Constantina  (a  Samano),  Tract,  de  Seeundta  1777,  b.  i.  p.  411;  b.  ii.  p.  200.  —Ed. 

ha"^f">nihu% :  Scoti  0/»fro,  p.  452.)     See  also  9  Dela  Recktrcke  de  laYeriti,  \ih.  iii.  ch  4; 

Fhilip  iluceuicus,  Contemplatione*  (1581),  pa»-  lib.  vi.  ch.  2.     Traiti  de  la  MoraU,  ch.  5.  —  Ed. 
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tion  directed  to  the  phsenomena  of  matter;  the  main  question 

comes  to  be  considered,  Is  attention  a  faculty 

Is  Attention  a  fko-      different  from  consciousness,  as  Reid  and  Stewart 

eonedoofinMs  ?     ^^      maintain  ?     As  the  latter  of  these  philosophers 

has  not  argued  the  point  himself,  but  merely 
refers  to  the  arguments  of  the  fonner  in  confirmation  of  their  com- 
mon doctrine,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  adduce  the  following  passage 

from  Rei<l,  in  which  his  doctrine  on  this  head  is 
Reid  quoted  in  re-       contained.     « I  return,"   he   says,   *'  to  what  I 

ftrenoe  to   this   ques-  ..  a         .1  •  z»  •    ^  x* 

^i^jj  mentioned  as  the  mam  source  of  mformation  on 

this  subject,  —  attentive  reflection  upon  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds. 

"  All  the  notions  we  have  of  mind  and  its  operations,  arc,  by  Mr. 
Locke,  called  ideas  of  reflection,  A  man  may  have  as  distinct  no- 
tions of  remembrance,  of  judgment^  of  will,  of  desire,  as  he  has  of 
any  object  whatever.  Such  notions,  as  Mr.  Locke  justly  observes, 
are  got  by  the  power  of  reflection.  But  what  is  this  power  of 
reflection  ?  '  It  is,'  says  the  same  autlior, '  that  power  by  which  the 
mind  turns  its  view  inward,  and  obserA'cs  its  own  actions  and  oper- 
ations.' He  observes  elsewhere,  'That  the  understanding,  like  the 
eye,  whilst  it  makes  us  see  and  perceive  all  other  things,  takes  no 
notice  of  itself;  and  that  it  requires  art  and  pains  to  set  it  at  a 
distance,  and  make  it  its  own  object.' 

"  This  power  of  the  understanding  to  make  its  own  operations  its 
object :  to  attend  to  them,  and  examine  them  on  all  sides,  is  the 
j)0wer  of  reflection,  by  which  alone  we  can  have  any  distinct  notion 
of  the  lowers  of  our  own  or  of  other  minds. 

"This  reflection  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  consciousness, 
with  which  it  is  too  often  confounded,  even  by  Mr.  Locke.  All 
men  are  conscious  of  tlie  operations  of  their  own  minds,  at  all  times 
while  they  are  awake ;  but  there  are  few  who  reflect  upon  them,  or 
make  them  objects  of  thought.''*  ^ 

Dr.  Reid  has  rightly  said  that  attention  is  a  volunt^iry  act.     This 

remark  mis^ht  have  led  him  to  the  observation, 

>Vbat  Attention  is.  -  "        .  .  «       ,  ^ 

that  attention  is  not  a  8e])arate  faculty,  or  a  fac- 
ulty of  intelligence  at  all,  but  merely  an  act  of  will  or  desire,  sub- 
ordinate to  a  certain  law  of  intelligence.  This  law  is,  that  tlie 
greater  the  number  of  objects  to  which  our  consciousness  is  sim- 
ultaneously extended,  tlie  smaller  is  the  intensity  with  which  it  is 
able  to  consider  each,  and  conse<|uently  tlie  less  vivid  and  distinct 


1  TmtetUrhMU  Pbwm^  Kunr  i.,  chap.  r.    ColL  Works^  p.  289. 
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will  be  the  information  it  obtains  of  the  several  objects.  ^    This  law 
is  expressed  in  the  old  adage, 

"  Plaribus  intentos  minor  est  ad  singula  sensns." 

Sach  being  the  law,  it  follows  that,  when  our  interest  in  any  par- 
ticular object  is  excited,  and  when  we  wish  to  obtain  all  the  knowl- 
edge concerning  it  in  our  power,  it  behooves  us  to  limit  our  consid- 
eration to  that  object,  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  This  is  done  by 
an  act  of  volition  or  desire,  which  is  called  attention.  But  to  view 
attention  as  a  special  act  of  intelligence,  and  to  distinguish  it  from 
consciousness,  is  utterly  inept.  Consciousness  may  be  compared  to 
a  telescope,  attention  to  the  pulling  out  or  in  of  the  tubes  in  accom- 
modating the  focus  to  the  object;  and  we  might,  with  equal  justice, 
distinguish  in  the  eye,  the  adjustment  of  the  pupil  from  the  general 
organ  of  vision,  as,  in  the  mind,  distinguish  attention  from  consci- 
ousness as  sepanite  faculties.  Not,  however,  that  they  are  to  be 
accounted  the  same.  Attention  is  consciousness,  and  something 
more.  It  is  consciousness  voluntarily  applied,  under  its  law  of 
limitations,  to  some  determinate  object ;  it  is  consciousness  concen- 
trated. In  this  respect,  attention  is  an  interesting  subject  of  con- 
sideration ;  and  having  now  finished  wliat  I  proposed  in  proof  of 
the  position,  that  consciousness  is  not  a  special  faculty  of  knowl- 
edge, but  coextensive  with  all  our  cognitions, 
Attendon  as  a  gen-      j   g|j.j|i   proceed  to  Consider  it   in  its   various 

end  phenomenon  of  ^  ii^«  ti_»  -^^^t 

.       _  aspects  and  relations;   and  having  lust   stated 

the   law  of  limitation,  I   shall  go  on  to  what 
I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  attention  as  a  general  phsBnomenon  of 
consciousness. 
And,   here,   I  have  first  to  consider  a  question  in  which  I  am 

again  soiry  to  find  myself  opposed    to  many 
Can  we  attend  to      distinsjuishcd  philosophers,  and  in  particular,  to 

more    than  a    single  ®  .... 

object  at  once  ?  ^^^  whosc  Opinion  on  this,  as  on  every  other 

point  of  psychological  observation,  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  highest  consideration.  The  philosopher  I  allude 
to  is  Mr.  Stewart.  The  question  is.  Can  we  attend  to  more 
than  a  single  object  at  once  ?  For  if  attention  be  nothing  but  the 
concentration  of  consciousness  on  a  smaller  number  of  objects  than 
constitute  its  widest  compass  of  simultaneous  knowledge,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  unless  this  widest  compass  of  consciousness  be  limited 
to  only  two  objects,  we  do  attend  wlien  we  converge  consciousness 
on  any  smaller  number  than  that  total  complement  of  objects 
which  it  can  embrace  at  once.     For  example,  if  we  suppose  that 

1  [Cf.  Steeb.  Vber  den  Menschen^  ii.  673;  and  Fries,  Antkropologify  i.  83.] 
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the  number  of  objects  which  consciousness  can  simultaneously  ap- 
prehend be  six,  the  limitation  of  consciousness  to  five,  or  four,  or 
three,  or  two,  or  one,  will  all  be  acts  of  attention,  different  in  de- 
gree, but  absolutely  identical  in  kind. 

Mr.  Stewart's  doctrine  is  as  follows: — ** Before,"  he  says,  •'we 

leave  the  subject  of  Attention,  it  is  proper  to 

Stewart  qnoted  in      ^^^  ^^^j^^  ^£  ^  question  which  has  been  stated 

reference  to  this  qnee-  -  %      t  «  « 

iJQn  With  respect  to  it ;  whether  we  have  the  power 

of  attending  to  more  than  one  thing  at  one  and 
the  same  instant ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  we  can  attend,  at  one 
and  the  same  instant,  to  objects  which  we  can  attend  to  separately? 
This  question  has,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  been  already  decided 
by  several  philosophers  in  the  negative;  and  I  acknowledge,  for 
my  own  part,  that  although  their  opinion  has  not  only  been  called 
in  question  by  others,  but  even  treated  with  some  degree  of  con- 
tempt as  altogether  hypothetical,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most 
reasonable  and  philosophical  that  we  can  form  on  the  subject. 

"  There  is,  indeed,  a  great  variety  of  cases  in  which  the  mind 
apparently  exerts  different  acts  of  attention  at  once ;  but  from  the 
instances  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  of  the  astonishing 
rapidity  of  thought,  it  is  obvious  that  all  this  may  be  explained 
without  supposing  those  acts  to  be  coexistent;  and  I  may  even 
venture  to  add,  it  may  all  be  explained  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  without  ascribing  to  our  intellectual  operations  a  greater 
degree  of  rapidity  than  that  with  which  we  know,  from  the  fact, 
that  they  are  sometimes  carried  on.  The  effect  of  practice  in  in- 
creasing this  capacity  of  apparently  attending  to  different  things  at 
once,  renders  this  explanation  of  the  phasnomenon  in  question  more 
probable  than  any  other. 

"  The  case  of  the  equilibrist  and  rope-dancer  already  mentioned, 
is  particularly  favorable  to  this  explanation,  as  it  affords  direct  evi- 
dence of  the  possibility  of  the  mind's  exerting  different  successive 
acts  in  an  interval  of  time  so  short,  as  to  produce  the  same  sensible 
effect  as  if  they  had  been  exerted  at  one  and  the  same  moment. 
In  this  case,  indeed,  the  rapidity  of  thought  is  so  remarkable,  that 
if  the  different  acts  of  the  mind  were  not  all  necessarily  accom- 
panied with  different  movements  of  the  eye,  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  doubting  that  the  philosophers  whose  doctrine  I  am  now  con- 
troverting, would  have  asserted  that  they  are  all  mathematically 

coexistent. 

^  Upon  a  question,  however,  of  this  sort,  which  does  not  admit 

of  a  perfectly  direct  appeal  to  the  fact,  I  would  by  no  means  be  un- 
derstood to  decide  with  confidence;  and,  therefore,  I  should  w:sh 
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the  condnsions  I  am  now  to  state,  to  be  received  as  only  condition- 
aUy  established.  They  are  necessary  and  obvious  conseqaences  of 
the  general  principle,  '  that  the  mind  can  only  attend  to  one  thing 
at  once ;'  but  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  truth  of  that  supposition. 

"  It  is  commonly  understood,  I  believe,  that  in  a  concert  of  music, 
a  good  ear  can  attend  to  the  different  parts  of  the  music  separately, 
or  can  attend  to  them  all  at  once,  and  feel  the  full  effect  of  the  har- 
mony. If  the  doctrine,  however,  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
establish  be  admitted,  it  will  follow  that  in  the  latter  case  the  mind 
is  constantly  varying  its  attention  from  the  one  part  of  the  music  to 
the  other,  and  that  its  operations  are  so  rapid  as  to  give  us  no  per- 
ception of  an  interval  of  time. 

^  The  same  doctrine  leads  to  some  curious  conclusions  with  re-, 
spect  to  vision.  Suppose  the  eye  to  be  fixed  in  a  particular  position, 
and  the  picture  of  an  object  to  be  painted  on  the  retina.  Does  the 
mind  perceive  the  complete  figure  of  the  object  at  once,  or  is  this 
perception  the  result  of  the  various  perceptions  we  have  of  the 
different  points  in  the  outline?  With  respect  to  this  question, 
the  principles  already  stated  lead  me  to  conclude  that  the  mind 
does  at  one  and  the  same  time  perceive  every  point  in  the  outline  of 
the  object,  (provided  the  whole  of  it  be  painted  on  the  retina  at 
the  same  instant,)  for  perception,  like  consciousness,  is  an  involun- 
tary operation.  As  no  two  points,  however,  of  the  outline  are  in 
the  same  direction,  every  point  by  itself  constitutes  just  as  distinct 
an  object  of  attention  to  the  mind,  as  if  it  were  separated  by  an 
inter\'al  of  empty  space  from  all  the  rest.  If  the  doctrine,  there- 
fore, formerly  stated  be  just,  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  attend 
to  more  than  one  of  these  points  at  once ;  and  as  the  perception 
of  the  figurjB  of  the  object  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  situ- 
ation of  the  different  points  with  respect  to  each  other,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  perception  of  figure  by  the  eye  is  the  result  of 
a  number  of  different  acts  of  attention.  These  acts  of  attention, 
however,  are  performed  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  effect,  with 
respect  to  us,  is  tlie  same  as  if  the  perception  were  instantaneous. 

^  In  farther  confirmation  of  this  reasoning,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  if  the  perception  of  visible  figure  were  an  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  picture  on  the  retina,  we  should  have,  at  the  first 
glance,  as  distinct  an  idea  of  a  figure  of  a  thousand  sides  as  of  a 
triangle  or  a  square.  The  truth  is,  that  when  the  figure  is  very 
simple,  the  process  of  the  mind  is  so  rapid  that  the  perception 
seems  to  be  instantaneous;  but  when  the  sides  are  multiplied 
beyond  a  certain  number,  the  interval  of  time  necessary  for  these 
different  acts  of  attention  becomes  perceptible. 
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^  It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked  what  I  mean  by  a  poini  in  the  outline 
of  a  figure,  and  what  it  is  that  constitutes  this  point  one  object  of 
attention.  The  answer,  I  apprehend,  is  that  this  point  is  the  f/?i;a'- 
mum  visibile.  If  the  point  be  less,  we  cannot  ]>erceive  it ;  if  it  be 
greater,  it  is  not  all  seen  in  one  direction. 

^If  these  observations  be  admitted,  it  will  follow  that,  without 
the  faculty  of  memor}-,  we  could  have  had  no  i>erception  of  visible 
figure."* 

On  this  point.  Dr.  Brown  not  only  coincides  with  Mr.  Stewart 

in  regard  to  the  special  fact  of  attention,  but 
.  .  ^f^^  ^^    ^      asserts  in  ceneral  that  the  mind  cannot  exist  at 

with  Stewart.  ,  ^  ,.^ 

the  same  moment  m  two  dinerent  states,  that 
is,  in  two  states  in  either  of  which  it  cim  exist  se]>arately.  ^  If  the 
mind  of  man,"  he  s:iys,  ^  and  all  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
it,  from  the  first  feeling  with  which  life  commenced  to  the  last  with 
which  it  closes,  could  be  made  visible  to  any  other  thinking  being, 
a  certain  scries  of  feelings  alone,  —  that  is  to  say,  a  certain  number 
of  successive  stites  of  mind,  would  be  distinguishable  in  it,  form- 
ing indeed  a  variety  of  sensations,  and  thoughts,  and  passions,  as 
momentary  states  of  the  mind,  but  all  of  them  existing  individu- 
ally, and  successively  to  each  other.  To  suppose  the  min<l  to 
exist  in  two  difiTerent  states,  in  the  same  moment,  is  a  manifest 
absurdity."  * 

I  shall  consider  these  statements  in  detail.     Mr.  Stewart's  fii*Kt 

illustration  of  his  dcK'trine  is  drawn  from  a  con- 

Criticism  of  Stew-  ccrt  of  music,  iu  wlucli,  he  says,  "  a  good  ear 
art'g  doctrine.     Ills       ^^^^  ^^^^^.^j  ^^  ^j^^  different  parts  of  the  music 

firft  illurtration  from  * 

the    piuenomena    of       sei):irately,  or  can  attend  to  them  all  at  once, 
sound.  and  feel  the  full  effect  of  the  harmony."     This 

example,  however,  appears  to  mo  to  amount  to 
a  reduction  of  his  opinion  to  the  impossible.  What  are  the  facts 
in  this  example?  In  a  musical  concert,  we  have  a  multitude  of 
different  instruments  and  voices  emitting  at  once  an  infinity  of 
different  8oun<ls.  These  all  reach  the  ear  at  the  same  indivisible 
moment  in  which  they  perish,  and,  consequently,  if  heard  at  all, 
much  more  if  their  mutual  relation  or  harmony  be  j>erceived,  they 
must  be  all  heard  simultaneously.  This  is  evident.  For  if  the 
mind  can  attend  to  each  minimum  of  sound  only  successively,  it, 
consequently,  requires  a  minimum  of  time  in  which  it  is  exclusively 
occupied  with  each  minimum  of  sound.    Xow,  in  this  minimum  of 


1  EtemfnU,  TOl.  1.  ohap.  2.    Works^  vol.  IL  p.  S  Lerturet  •%  tJu  Pkilosaphf  of  thu 

140 — 148.  MiW,  Lect.  xi.  p.  07,  (ed.  1880).  —  Ed. 
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time,  there  coexist  with  it,  and  with  it  perish,  many  minima  of 
soand  which,  ex  hypothesis  arc  not  perceived,  are  not  heard,  as  not 
attended  to.  In  a  concert,  therefore,  on  this  doctrine,  a  small  num- 
ber of  somids  only  could  be  perceived,  and  above  this  petty  maxi- 
mum, all  sounds  would  be  to  the  ear  as  zero.  But  what  is  the 
feet  ?  No  concert,  however  numerous  its  instruments,  has  yet  been 
found  to  have  reached,  far  less  to  have  surpassed,  the  capacity  of 
mind  and  its  organ. 
But  it  is  even  more  impossible,  on  this  hypothesis,  to  understand 

how  we  can  perceive  the  relation  of  different 

impomibie,  on  Stew-      sounds,  that  is,  have  any  feeling  of  the  harmony 

trt-s  doctrine,  to  un-      ^^  ^  concert.    In  this  respect,  it  is,  indeed, /c/o 

dentand  how  we  can  •^ 

pereeire  the  relation      ^  *^*     ^^  ^^  maintained  that  we  cannot  attend 
ofdiiferent  Monds.  at  oncc  to  two  sounds,  wc  cannot  perceive  them 

as  coexistent,  —  consequently,  the  feeling  of  har- 
mony of  which  we  are  conscious,  must  proceed  from  the  feeling 
of  the  relation  of  these  sounds  as  successively  perceived  in  different 
points  of  time.  Wo  must,  therefore,  compare  the  past  sound,  as 
retained  in  memory,  with  the  present,  as  actually  perceived.  But 
this  is  impossible  on  the  hypothesis  itself.  For  we  must,  in  this 
case,  attend  to  the  past  sound  in  mcmor^^  and  to  the  present  sound 
in  sense  at  once,  or  they  will  not  be  perceived  in  mutual  relation  as 
harmonic  But  one  sound  in  memory  and  another  sound  in  sense, 
are  as  much  two  different  objects  as  two  different  sounds  in  sense. 
Therefore,  one  of  two  conclusions  is  inevitable,  —  either  we  can 
attend  to  two  different  objects  at  once,  and  the  hypothesis  is  dis- 
proved, or  we  cannot,  and  all  knowledge  of  relation  and  harmony 
is  impossible,  which  is  absurd. 

The  consequences  of  this  doctrine  are  equally  startling,  as  taken 

from  Mr.  Stewart's  second  illustration  from  the 

His  Meond  iiinrtra-      phfflnomcna  of  vision.     He  holds  that  the  per- 

nomena  Id  ri^J.  ccptiou  of  figure  by  the  eye  is  the  result  of  a 

number  of  separate  acts  of  attention,  and  that 
each  act  of  attention  has  for  its  object  a  point  the  least  that  can  be 
seen,  the  fninimum  visibile.  On  this  hypothesis,  we  must  suppose 
that,  at  every  instantaneous  oj)ening  of  the  eyelids,  the  moment 
sufficient  for  us  to  take  in  the  figure  of  the  objects  comprehended 
in  the  sphere  of  vision,  is  subdivided  into  almost  infinitesimal  parts, 
in  each  of  which  a  separate  act  of  attention  is  performed.  This 
is,  of  itself^  sufficiently  inconceivable.  But  this  being  admitted,  no 
difficulty  is  removed.  The  separate  acts  must  be  laid  up  in  memory, 
in  imagination.     But  how  are  they  there  to  form  a  single  whole, 

22 
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unless  we  can^  in  imagination,  attend  to  all  the  minima  visilnlia 
together,  which  in  perception  we  could  only  attend  to  severally  ? 
On  this  subject  I  shall,  however,  have  a  more  appropriate  occasion 
of  speaking,  when  I  consider  Mr.  Stewart's  doctrine  of  the  relation 
of  color  to  extension. 


LECTURE    XIV. 


CONSCIOUSNESS,— ATTENTION   IN   GENERAL. 

In*  the  former  part  of  our  last  Lecture,  I  concluded  the  argu- 
ment against  Reid's  analysis  of  Consciousness 
*^  into  a  special  faculty,  and  showed  you  that, 

eren  in  relation  to  Perception,  (the  faculty  by  which  we  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  material  universe,)  Consciousness  is  still  the 
common  ground  in  which  every  cognitive  operation  has  its  root. 
I  then  proceeded  to  prove  the  same  in  regard  to  Attention.  After 
some  observations  touching  the  confusion  among  philosophers,  more 
or  less  extensive,  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  reflectiony  as  a  sub« 
ordinate  modification  of  attention,  I  endeavored  to  explain  to  you 
what  attention  properly  is,  and  in  what  relation  it  stands  to  con- 
sciousness. I  stated  that  attention  is  consciousness  applied  to  an 
act  of  will  or  desire  under  a  particular  law.  In  so  far  as  attention 
is  an  act  of  the  conative  faculty,  it  is  not  an  act  of  knowledge  at 
all,  for  the  mere  will  or  desire  of  knowing  is  not  an  act  of  cogni- 
tion. But  the  act  of  the  conative  faculty  is  exerted  by  relation  to 
a  certain  law  of  consciousness,  or  knowledge,  or  intelligence.  This 
law,  which  we  call  the  Law  of  Limitation,  is,  that  the  intension  of 
our  knowledge  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  extension,  —  in  other 
words,  that  the  fewer  objects  we  consider  at  once,  the  clearer  and 
more  distinct  will  be  our  knowledge  of  them.  Hence  the  more 
vividly  we  will  or  desire  that  a  certain  object  should  be  clearly  and 
distinctly  known,  the  more  do  we  concentrate  consciousness  through 
some  special  faculty  upon  it.  I  omitted,  I  find,  to  state  that  I  think 
Reid  and  Stewart  incorrect  in  asserting  that  attention  is  only  a 
voluntary  act,  meaning  by  the  expression  voluntary^  an  act  of  iree- 
wilL    I  am  fsa  from  maintaining,  as  Brown  and  others  do,  that  all 

will  is  desire ;  but  still  I  am  persuaded  that  we 
Attentkm  poMibie      ^re  frequently  determined  to  an  act  of  atten- 

wftboiit  An  set  of  free-  . 

^^j„^  tion,  as  to  many  other  acts,  independently  of 

our  free  and  deliberate  volition.     Nor  is  it,  I 
concave,  possible  to  hold  that,  though  immediately  determined  to 
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an  act  of  attention  by  desire,  it  is  only  by  the  permission  of  our 
will  that  this  is  done ;  consequently,  that  every  act  of  attention  is 
still  under  the  control  of  our  volition.  This  I  cannot  maintain. 
Let  us  take  an  example :  —  When  occupied  with  other  matters,  a 
person  may  speak  to  us,  or  the  clock  may  strike,  without  our  hav- 
ing any  consciousness  of  the  sound  ;^  but  it  is  wholly  impossible 
for  us  to  remain  in  this  state  of  unconsciousness  intentionally  and 
with  will.  We  cannot  determinately  refuse  to  hear  by  voluntarily 
withholding  our  attention;  and  we  can  no  more  open  our  eyes, 
and,  by  an  act  of  will,  avert  our  mind  from  all  perception  of  sight, 
than  we  can,  by  an  act  of  will,  cease  to  live.  We  may  close  our 
ears  or  shut  our  eyes,  as  we  may  commit  suicide ;  but  we  cannot, 
with  our  organs  unobstructed,  wholly  refuse  our  attention  at  will. 
It,  therefore,  appears  to  me  the  more  cori-ect  doctrine  to  hold  tliat 
there  is  no  consciousness  without  attention,  —  without  concentra- 
tion, but  that  attention  is  of  three  degrees  or  kinds.     The  first,  a 

mere  vital  and  irresistible  act;   the  second,  an 
Attention  of  three      ^^^  determined  by  desire,  which,  though  invol- 

degrees  or  kind*.  ''  ,  '  .„       ?         ,  .    , 

untary,  may  be  resisted  by  our  will ;  the  thira, 
an  act  determined  by  a  deliberate  volition.  An  act  of  attention,  — 
that  is,  an  act  of  concentration,  —  seems  thus  necessary  to  every 
exertion  of  consciousness,  as  a  cei-tain  contraction  of  the  pupil  is 
requisite  to  every  exercise  of  vision.  We  have  formerly  noticed, 
that  discrimination  is  a  condition  of  consciousness ;  and  a  discrimi- 
nation is  only  possible  by  a  concentrative  act,  or  act  of  attention. 
This,  however,  which  corresponds  to  the  lowest  degree,  —  to  the 
mere  vital  or  automatic  act  of  attention,  has  been  refused  the  name; 
and  attention^  in  contradistinction  to  this  mere  automatic  contrac- 
tion, given  to  the  two  other  degrees,  of  which,  however,  Reid  only 
recognizes  the  third. 

Attention,  then,  is  to  consciousness,  what  the  contraction  of  the 

pupil  is  to  sight ;  or  to  the  eye  of  the  mind. 
Nature  and  importp      ^hat  the  microscope  or  telescope  is  to  the  bod- 

anoe  of  attention.  mi       /•       i  ^  • 

ily  eye.  The  faculty  of  attention  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  special  faculty,  but  merely  consciousness  acting  under  the  law 
of  limitation  to  which  it  is  subjected.  But  whatever  be  its  rela- 
tions to  the  special  faculties,  attention  doubles  all  their  efficiency, 
and  affords  them  a  power  of  which  they  would  otherwise  be  des- 
titute. It  is,  in  &ct,  as  we  are  at  present  constituted,  the  primaiy 
condition  of  their  activity. 

Having  thus  concluded  the  discussion  of  the  question  regarding 
the  relation  of  consciousness  to  the  other  cognitive  faculties,  I 

1  See  Reid,  Active  Powers,  Eisay  ii.  oh.  8.     Works,  p.  587. —Ed. 
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proceeded  to  consider  various  questions,  which,  as  not  peculiar  to 

any  of  the  special  faculties,  fall  to  be  discussed 
Cm  we  mttend  to      under  the  head  of  consciousness,  and  I  com- 

nore  tlian  a  single  ob-  i       .  «      «  %  ^  -rm      i 

jeet  At  once?  menccd  With  the  cunous  problem.  Whether  we 

can  attend  to  more  than  a  single  object  at  once. 
Mr.  Stewart  maintains,  though  not  without  hesitation,  the  nega- 
tive. I  endeavored  to  show  you  that  his  arguments  are  not  con- 
clusive, and  that  they  even  involve  suppositions  which  are  so  mon- 
strous as  to  reduce  the  thesis  he  supports  ad  impoasibile.    I  have 

now  only  to  say  a  word  in  answer  to  Dr.  Brown's 

Brown's   doctrine,       assertion  of  the  same  proposition,  though  in  dif- 

that  the  mind  cannot      ferent  terms.     In  the  passage  I  adduced  in  our 

exvt  at  the  Mune  mo-        i  -r  i  1^1 

■ent  in  two  different      ^^^  Lecture,  he  commcuces  by  the  assertion, 
itatea.  that  the  mind  cannot  exist,  at  the  same  mo- 

ment, in  two  different  states, — that  is,  in  two 
states  in  either  of  which  it  can  exist  separately,  and  concludes  with 
the  averment  that  the  contrary  supposition  is  a  manifest  absurdity. 

I  find  the  same  doctrine  maintained  by  Locke 
TUB  docteine  main-      j^^  ^|^^^  valuable,  but  ncfflccted,  treatise  entitled 

taiaed  bj  Locke.  <=?  ' 

An  Examination  of  Pere  Malebranch^s  Opin- 
ion of  Seeing  aU  Things  in  God.  In  the  thirty-ninth  section  he 
savs:  "Different  sentiments  are  different  modifications  of  the  mind. 
The  mind  or  the  soul  that  i)erceives,  is  one  immaterial,  indivisible 
substance.  Now,  I  see  the  white  and  black  on  this  paper,  I  hear 
one  singing  in  the  next  room,  I  feel  the  warmth  of  the  fire  I  sit  by, 
and  I  taste  an  apple  I  am  eating,  and  all  this  at  the  same  time. 
Now,  I  ask,  take  modification  for  what  you  please,  can  the  same 
unextended,  indivisible  substance  have  different,  nay,  inconsistent 
and  opposite,  (as  these  of  white  and  black  must  be,)  modifications 
at  the  same  time  ?  Or  must  we  suppose  distinct  parts  in  an  indi- 
visible substance,  one  for  black,  another  for  white,  and  another  for 
red  ideas,  and  so  of  the  rest  of  those  infinite  sensations  which  we 
have  in  sorts  and  degrees ;  all  which  we  can  distinctly  perceive, 
and  so  are  distinct  ideas,  some  whereof  are  opposite  as  heat  and 
cold,  which  yet  a  man  may  feel  at  the  same  time  ? "  Leibnitz  has 
not  only  given  a  refutation  of  Locke's  Essay^  but  likewise  of  his 
Examination  of  Malebranche,    In  reference  to  the  passage  I  have 

just  quoted  Leibnitz  says:  "Mr.  Locke  asks, 
Oppoeed  by  «Can  the  same  unextended,  indivisible  substance, 

nitz.  , 

have  different,  nay,  inconsistent  and  opposite 
moclifications,  at  the  same  time  ? '  I  reply,  it  can.  What  is  incon- 
sistent in  the  same  object,  is  not  inconsistent  in  the  representation 
of  different  objects  which  we  conceive  at  the  same  moment.    For 
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Arlitotle  oppofled  to 
fbr^oing  doctrine. 

His  view,  m  para- 
phrtMd  by    Philqpo- 


this  there  is  no  necessity  that  there  should  be  different  parts  in  the 
soul,  as  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  different  parts  in 
the  point  on  which,  however,  different  angles  rcst."^    The  same 

thing  had,  however,  been  even  better  said  by 
Aristotle,  whose  doctrine  I  prefer  translating  to 
you,  as  more  perspicuous,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Joannes  Grammaticus,  (better  known 
by  the  surname  Philoponus,) — a  Greek  philoso- 
pher, who  flourished  towards  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century.  It  is  taken  from  the  Prologue  to  his  valuable  com- 
mentary on  the  De  Anima  of  Aristotle ;  and,  what  is  curious,  the 
very  supposition  which  on  Locke's  doctrine  would  infer  the  cor- 
poreal nature  of  mind,  is  alleged,  by  the  Aristotelians  and  Coa- 
dillac,  in  proof  of  its  immateriality.  "  Nothing  bodily,**  says  Aris- 
totle, ^  can,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  part,  receive  contrariea 
The  finger  cannot  at  once  be  wholly  participant  of  white  and  of 
black,  nor  can  it,  at  once  and  in  the  same  place,  be  both  hot  and 
cold.  But  the  sense  at  the  same  moment  apprehends  contraries. 
Wherefore,  it  knows  that  this  is  first,  and  that  second,  and  that  it 
discriminates  the  black  from  the  white.  In  what  manner,  there- 
fore, does  sight  simultaneously  perceive  contraries  ?  Does  it  do  so 
by  the  same  ?  or  does  it  by  one  part  apprehend  black,  by  another 
white  ?  If  it  does  so  by  the  same,  it  must  apprehend  these  with- 
out parts,  and  it  is  incorporeal.  But  if  by  one  part  it  apprehends 
this  quality,  and  by  another  that,  —  this,  he  says,  is  the  same  as 
if  I  perceived  this,  and  you  that.  But  it  is  necessary  that  that 
which  judges  should  be  one  and  the  same,  and  that  it  should  even 
apprehend  by  the  same  the  objects  which  are  judged.  Body  can- 
not, at  the  same  moment  and  by  the  same  part,  apply  itself  to  con- 
traries or  things  absolutely  diflTerent.  But  sense  at  once  applies 
itself  to  black  and  to  white ;  it,  therefore,  applies  itself  indivisibly. 
It  is  thus  shown  to  be  incorporeal.  For  if  by  one  part  it  appre- 
hended white,  by  another  part  apprehended  black,  it  could  not 
discern  the  one  color  from  the  other;  for  no  one  can  distinguish 
that  which  is  perceived  by  himself  as  difierent  frx>m  that  which  is 
perceived  by  another."*    So  far,  Philoponus. 


1  Remarque*  sw  k  Sentiment  du  Pin  MaU' 
hrandu ;  Opera  Philosopkiea^  edit.  Erdnuum,  p. 
451. -Ed. 

S  The  text  of  Aristotle  here  partially  par- 
aphraMd,  (Proam,  f.  86  cd.  1535),  and  more 
fnlly  in  Commentary  on  texts,  144.  149,  is  as 
follows;— *H  irol  8i}Xoi^  8t«  ^  <rAp|  o&ic  f<m 
rh  (trxoTop  tda-drfHipioif  iydyicii  yhp  ^y 
hvr6iuvop  avTov  Kpiwtuf  rh  Kptyop,     OCr^ 


pov  rh  y\vtdt  rov  Xcvkov,  kkKk  8ft  M  run 
Hfjiipw  SrjAa  cTnu.  Otirm  pjkv  yitp  kht^  cl  ro9 
fi\v  iyit  rov  8c  ah  dfff^^io,  SrjAoy  ttt^  thi  Sri 
9r9pa  &AA^\a»r*  Aci  8i  t^  tp  ktytir  8ti  rr9» 
pov  irtpop  yitp  rh  ykuiA  rov  Xcvirov.  A^i 
&pa  rh  ain6'  "CUrr*  its  \4y9h  <^t§  icai  rpu 
K(d  cuc^ytrat,  "Ori  fAp  o8v  ohx  o16p  tc  «cff- 
X^tpto-fidyois  Kplp^ur  t^  frcxifpi^M^ra,  8qXor 
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Dr.  Brown  calls  the  sensation  of  sweet  one  mental  state,  the  sen- 
sation of  cold  another ;  and  as  the  one  of  these 
rowB        states  may  exist  without  the  other,  they  are  con- 


sequently different  states.  But  will  it  be  main- 
tained that  we  cannot,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  feel  the 
sensations  of  sweet  and  cold,  or  that  sensations  forming  apart  differ- 
ent states,  do,  when  coexistent  in  the  same  subject,  form  only  a 
single  state  ?     ^ 

The  doctrine  that  the  mind  can  attend  to,  or  be  conscious  of^  only 

a  single  object  at  a  time,  would,  in  fact,  in- 
wriMa  iimDOHibie  volve  the  conclusion  that  all  comparison  and 

^^  *  dircrmination  are  impossible ;  but  comparison 

and  discrimination  being  possible,  this  possibility  disproves  the  truth 
of  the  counter  proposition.  An  act  of  comparison  or  discrimination 
supposes  that  we  are  able  to  comprehend,  in  one  indivisible  con- 
sciousness, the  different  objects  to  be  compared  or  discriminated. 
Were  I  only  conscious  of  one  object  at  one  time,  I  could  never 
possibly  bring  them  into  relation  ;  each  could  be  apprehended  only 
separately,  and  for  itself.  For  in  the  moment  in  which  I  am  con- 
scious of  the  object  A,  I  am,  ex  hypothesis  unconscious  of  the  object 
B ;  and  in  the  moment  I  am  conscious  of  the  object  B,  I  am  uncon- 
scious of  the  object  A.  So  far,  in  fact,  from  consciousness  not  being 
competent  to  the  cognizance  of  two  things  at  once,  it  is  only 
possible  under  that  cognizance  as  its  condition.  For  without 
dLscrimination  there  could  be  no  consciousness ;  and  discrimination 
necessarily  supposes  two  terms  to  be  discriminated. 

No  judgment  could  be  possible  were  not  the  subject  and  predicate 
of  a  proposition  thought  together  by  the  mind,  although  expressed 
in  language  one  after  the  other.  Nay,  as  Aristotle  has  observed,  a 
syllogism  forms  in  thought  one  simultaneous  act ;  ^  and  it  is  only  the 
necessity  of  retailing  it  piecemeal  and  by  succession,  in  order  to 
accommodate  thought  to  the  imperfection  of  its  vehicle,  language, 
that  affords  the  appearance  of  a  consecutive  existence.  Some 
languages,  as  the  Sanscrit,  the  Latin,  and  the  Greek,  express  the 
syntactical  relations  by  flexion,  and  not  by  mere  juxtaposition. 

fc-i  ar  oW  ip  mxmpiffiUv^  XP^>Vi  irrtv^tw,      the  relatire  oommentaiy  by  Philoponiif.  — 

5W  md  rh  jrojc^r,  ^irm  not  8rc  bdrtpor  \^i         1  This  is  said  bf  Aristotle  of  the  act  of  Jadg- 

irrt  trtpoif  «al  ddrtpop^  ov  xarii  trvfAfiefiriKhs  ment ;  bat  the  remark  applies  to  that  of  rea- 

t^Stc*  A^yw  8*9  tXop  pw  \4y9»  tri  ertpov,  soning  also.    See  De  jlntma,  iii.  6:    *Z¥  ots 

ovfidrroi  ^i  wv¥  er€pw.    'AAA*  olhat  \4ytt,  rh  ^(05of  iral  rh  iXii^St  v^fv^vit  t«  ffSif 

wtk  rvr»  wol  8t<  pvw  ifm  Apa,    'Xl<rre  &x<^~  porifidrwp  &<nttp  tr  Zmtp,    ,     .     ,     ,    Th 

ptrr9i0  teak  fv  kxttptvrn  xP^^^'     D^  Anima^  Hi  tv  wotovPf  rovro  i  povt  iK€urrop. — £o. 
U^  iii.  c  2, i  IL    Ct  H  0|  10, 12, 13, 14,  with 
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Their  sentences  are  thus  bound  up  in  one  organic  whole,  the  prece- 
ding parts  remaining  suspended  in  the  mind,  till  the  meaning,  like 
an  electric  spark,  is  flashed  from  the  conclusion  to  the  commence- 
ment. This  is  the  reason  of  the  greater  rhetorical  efiect  of  termin- 
ating the  Latin  period  by  the  verb.  And  to  take  a  more  elementary 
example,  —  "How  could  the  mind  comprehend  these  words  of 
Horace, 

'Bacchnm  in  remotis  carmina  rapllras 
Yidi  dooentem/ 

unless  it  could  seize  at  once  those  images  in  which  the  adjectiTCS 
are  separated  from  their  substantives  ?  "  * 

The  modem  philosophers  who  have  a^tated  this  question,  are  not 

aware  that  it  was  once  canvassed  likewise  in 

Thfa  queirtion  can-      ^^le  schools  of  the  middle  ages.    It  was  there 

vassed  in  the  schools  Tit  .  .  r%        »         .       »» 

of  tiie  middle  ages.  expressed  by  the  proposition,  jPossttne  xnteUectuB 

noster  plura  aimul  inteUigere.^  Maintaining 
the  negative,  we  find  St.  Thomas,  Cajetanus,  Ferrariensis,  Capri- 
olus,  HervsBus,  Alexander  Alensis,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  Durandns; 
while  the  affirmative  was  asserted  by  Seotus,  Occam,  Gregorius 
Ariminensis,  Lichetus,  Marsilius,  Biel,  and  others. 

Supposing  that  the  mind  is  not  limited  to  the  simultaneous  con- 
sideration of  a  single  object,  a  question  arises, 
How  many  objects      jjow  many  objects  can  it  embrace   at  once? 

can  the  miud  embrace        __  .1,    *         n  ,         ▼    /.  1  ^    i     1     ^ 

^^  Q^^ ,  You  Will   recollect  that  I  formerly  stated  that 

the  greater  the  number  of  objects  among 
which  the  attention  of  the  mind  is  distiibuted,  the  feebler  and  less 
distinct  will  be  its  cognizance  of  each. 

"  Pluribus  intentus,  minor  est  ad  sin<^la  sonsos." 

Consciousness  will  thus  be  at  its  maximum  of  intensity  when 
attention  is  concentrated  on  a  single  object ;  and  the  question  comes 
to  be,  how  many  several  objects  can  the  mind  simultaneously 
sur\'ey,  not  with  vivacity,  but  without  absolute  confusion  ?  I  find 
this  problem  stated  and  differently  answered,  by  different  philoso- 
phers, and  apparently  without  a  knowledge  of  each  other.  By 
Charles  Bonnet'  the  mind  is  allowed  to  have  a  distinct  notion  of 

1  [Bonstetten,  Etudes  di  P  Uomnu,  tom.  11.      1.  0. 22,  p.  134,  fbl.  a  (ed.  Aid.)    Nemeslna,  Dit 
p.  877,  note.]  Natura  Homim$^  0.  vii.  p.  184— «d.  Mattluei.] 

S  {Essai  d*  Psyekologie,  0.  xxxvlil.  p.  18L 

2  (8«e  Aquinas,  Skmma,  pars  i.,  Q.  86,  art      Compare  his  Essai  Analjftique  sur  F  Ame,  torn. 
4.    Cf.  Alex.  Aphrodisiensid,  De  Animay  lib.      1.  c.  xiii.  p.  163  et  »eq.] 
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six  objects  at  once ;  by  Abraham  Tucker^  the  number  is  limited  to 
fonr;  while  Destutt-Tracy '  again  amplifies  it  to  six.  The  opinion 
of  the  first  and  last  of  these  philosophers,  appears  to  me  correct. 
Ton  can  easily  make  the  experiment  for  yourselves,  but  you  must 
beware  of  grouping  the  objects  into  classes.  If  you  throw  a  hand* 
tvl  of  marbles  on  the  floor,  you  will  find  it  diflicult  to  view  at  once 
more  than  six,  or  seven  at  most,  without  confusion ;  but  if  you 
group  them  into  twos,  or  threes,  or  fives,  you  can  comprehend  as 
many  groups  as  you  can  units ;  because  the  mind  considers  these 
groups  only  as  units,  —  it  views  them  as  wholes,  and  throws  their 
parts  out  of  consideration.  You  may  perform  the  experiment  also 
by  an  act  of  imagination. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  shall  make  some  observations  on 
the  value  of  attention,  considered  in  its  highest  degree  as  an  act  of 
will,  and  on  the  importance  of  forming  betimes  the  habit  of  delib- 
erate concentration. 

The  greater  capacity  of  continuous  thinking  that  a  man  pos- 
sesses, the  longer  and  more  steadily  can  he  fol- 

Vmioe  of  attentkm  Jqw  out  tlic  same  train  of  thought, — the  stronger 
crt  d  *  u  mn  act  ^^  his  power  of  attention ;  and  in  proportion  to 
of  wJiL  liis  power  of  attention  will  be  the  success  with 

which  his  labor  is  rewarded.  All  commence- 
ment is  difficult;  and  this  is  more  especially  true  of  intellectual 
effort.  When  we  turn  for  the  first  time  our  view  on  any  given 
object,  a  hundred  other  things  still  retain  possession  of  our  thoughts. 
Even  when  we  are  able,  by  an  arduous  exertion,  to  break  loose  from 
the  matters  which  have  previously  engrossed  us,  or  which  every 
moment  force  themselves  on  our  consideration,  —  even  when  a 
resolute  determination,  or  the  attraction  of  the  new  object,  has 
smoothed  the  way  on  which  we  arc  to  travel ;  still  the  mind  is  con- 
tinually perplexed  by  the  glimmer  of  intrusive  and  distracting 
thoughts,  which  prevent  it  from  placing  that  which  should  exclu- 
sively occupy  its  view,  in  the  full  clearness  of  an  undivided  light. 
How  great  soever  may  be  the  interest  which  we  take  in  the  new 
object,  it  will,  however,  only  be  fully  established  as  a  favorite 
when  it  has  been  fused  into  an  integral  part  of  the  system  of  our 
previous  knowledge,  and  of  our  establbhed  associations  of  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  desires.  But  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  time 
and  custom*    Our  imagination  and  our  memory,  to  which  we  must 

1  [JJgki  9fNatmn^  e.  xir.  f  6.]  bert,  BHIangts,  toI.  It.  pp.  40, 151.    Ancfllon, 

t  [i-i^oUmie,  torn.  L  p.  468.    CoDip«re  Deg^  Nouveata  Mdanges^  torn.  ii.  p.  135.     Mmle- 

cnado,  De*  Slgnfs^  1.  107,  who  Allows  ub  to  bnmche,  Recherche^  liv.  iii.  o.  2,  torn.  i.  p.  191.] 

embrace,  ui  one  view,  five  anitkt.    P^AIem- 
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resort  for  materials  with  which  to  illustrate  and  enliven  onr  new 
study,  accord  us  their  aid  unwillingly,  —  indeed,  only  by  compul- 
sion. But  if  we  are  vigorous  enough  to  pursue  our  course  in  spite 
of  obstacles,  every  step,  as  we  advance,  will  be  found  easier ;  the 
mind  becomes  more  animated  and  energetic ;  the  distractions  grad- 
ually diminish ;  the  attention  is  more  exclusively  concentrated 
npon  its  object ;  the  kindred  ideas  flow  with  greater  freedom  and 
abundance,  and  afford  an  easier  selection  of  what  is  suitable  for 
illustration.  At  length,  our  system  of  thought  harmonizes  with 
our  pursuit.  The  whole  man  becomes,  as  it  may  be,  philosopher, 
or  historian,  or  poet ;  he  lives  only  in  the  trains  of  thought  relating 
to  this  character.  He  now  energizes  freely,  and,  consequently, 
with  pleasure ;  for  pleasure  is  the  reflex  of  unforced  and  unimpeded 
energy.  All  that  is  produced  in  this  state  of  mind,  bears  the  stamp 
of  excellence  and  perfection.  Helvetius  justly  observes,  that  the 
very  feeblest  intellect  is  capable  of  comprehending  the  inference 
of  one  mathematical  position  from  another,  and  even  of  making 
such  an  inference  itself.^  Now,  the  most  difticult  and  complicate 
demonstrations  in  the  works  of  a  Newton  or  a  Laplace,  are  all  made 
up  of  such  immediate  inferences.  They  are  like  houses  composed 
of  single  bricks.  No  greater  exertion  of  intellect  is  required  to 
make  a  thousand  such  inferences  than  is  requisite  to  make  one ;  as 
the  effort  of  laying  a  single  brick  is  the  maximum  of  any  individual 
effort  in  the  construction  of  such  a  house.  Thus,  the  difference 
between  an  ordinary  mind  and  the  mind  of  a  Newton,  consists 
principally  in  this,  that  the  one  is  capable  of  the  application  of  a 
more  continuous  attention  than  the  other,  —  that  a  Ne^vton  is  able 
without  fatigue  to  connect  inference  with  inference  in  one  long 
series  towards  a  determinate  end ;  while  the  man  of  inferior  capacity 
is  soon  obliged  to  break  or  let  full  the  thread  which  he  had  begun 

to  spin.     This  is,  in  fact,  what  Sir  Isaac,  with 

sir  Isaac  Newton.  \  _  _      .  _  ,.,/»-.. 

equal  modesty  and  shrewdness,  himself  admit- 
ted. To  one  who  complimented  him  on  his  genius,  he  replied  that 
if  he  had  made  any  discoveries,  it  was  o^ang  more  to  patient  atten- 
tion than  to  any  other  talent.'  There  is  but  little  analogy  between 
mathematics  and  play-acting;  but  I  heard  the  great  Mrs.  Siddons, 
in  nearly  the  same  language,  attribute  the  whole  superiority  of  her 
unrivalled  talent  to  the  more  intense  study  which  she  bestowed 
npon  her  parts.    If  what  Alcibiades,  in  the  Symposium^  of  Plato, 

narrates  of  Socrates  were  true,  the   father  of 
Greek  philosophy  must  have  possessed  this  fac- 
ulty of  meditation  or  continuous  attention  in  the  highest  degree. 

3  Z)e  r  Ktpnt  —  Discours  iii.  c.  iv.  ~  Ed.        S  See  Reid's  Work*^  p  537         ST.  220. —Ed. 
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The  story,  indeed,  has  some  appearance  of  exaggeration ;  hut  it 
shows  what  Alcibiades,  or  rather  Plato  through  him,  deemed  the 
requisite  of  a  great  thinker.  According  to  this  report,  in  a  mili- 
tary expedition  which  Socrates  made  along  with  Alcibiades,  the 
philosopher  was  seen  by  the  Athenian  army  to  stand  for  a  whole 
day  and  a  night,  until  the  breaking  of  the  second  morning,  motion- 
less, with  a  fixed  gaze,  —  thus  showing  that  he  was  uninterruptedly 
engrossed  with  the  consideration  of  a  single  subject :  **  And  thus,'* 
says  Alcibiades,  "Socrates  is  ever  wont  to  do  when  his  mind  is 
occupied  with  inquiries  in  which  there  are  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come. He  then  never  interrupts  his  meditation,  and  forgets  to  eat, 
and  drink,  and  sleep,  —  everything,  in  short,  until  his  inquiry  has 
reached  its  termination,  or,  at  least,  until  he  has  seen  some  light  in 
it.**     In  this  history  there  may  be,  as  I  have  said,  exaggeration; 

but  still  the  truth  of  the  principle  is  undeniable. 
Like  Newton,  Descartes  arrogated  nothing  to 
the  force  of  his  intellect.  What  he  had  accomplished  more  than 
other  men,  that  he  attributed  to  the  superiority  of  his  method;^ 

and  Bacon,  in  like  manner,  eulogizes  his  method, 

—  in  that  it  places  all  men  with  equal  attention 

upon  a  level,  and  leaves  little  or  nothing  to  the  prerogatives  of 

genius.*    Nay,  genius  itself  has  been  analyzed  by  the  shrewdest 

observers  into   a  higher  capacity  of  attention. 
"Genius,"   says  Helvetius,  whom   we  have  al- 
ready quoted,  "is  nothing  but  a  continued  attention,"  (une  atten^ 

tion  suivie)?    "Genius,"  says  Buffon,*  "is  only 

a  protracted  patience,"    {une  lo7ig\jie  patience), 

"In  the  exact  sciences,  at  least,"  says  Cuvier,* 

"it  is  the  patience  of  a  sound  intellect,  when  invincible,  which  truly 

constitutes  genius."    And  Chesterfield  has  also 
observed,  that  "  the  power  of  applying  an  atten- 
tion, steady  and  undissipated,  to  a  single  object,  is  the  sure  mark 
of  a  superior  genius."* 

These  examples  and  authorities  concur  in  establishing  the  impor- 
tant truth,  that  he  who  would,  with  success,  attempt  discovery,  either 
by  inquiry  into  the  works  of  nature,  or  by  meditation  on  the 
phsenomena  of  mind,  must  acquire  the  faculty  of  abstracting  him- 
self, for  a  season,  from  the  invasion  of  surrounding  objects ;  must  be 

1  DueoundelaMithodeyip.\.—'E3>.  5  Sog*  Histonqtu  de  M.   Hatty,  quoted  bj 

»  N^.  Org,,  lib.  i.  aph.  61.  -  Ed.  Toii«aint,  De  la  Pens6ts,  p.  219.] 

6  Lnters  to  his  Son.  Letter  Ixxxix.  [Com- 
8  De  r  Etprit,  Diiicoara  ill.  chap.  iv.  —  Ed.  p.^  Bonnet,  Essai  Analytique,  torn,  i.,  preface, 
4  [Quoted  by  Ponelle,  Mamul,  p.  871.]  p.  8.] 
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able  even,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  domin- 
ion of  the  body,  and  live,  as  it  were,  a  pure  intelligence,  within  the 

circle  of  hb  thoughts.     This  faculty  has  been 

^"rlbiito^rtion!^'^      manifested,  more  or  less,  by  all  whose  names  are 

associated  with  the  progress  of  the  intellectual 
sciences.    In  some,  indeed,  the  power  of  abstraction  almost  degen- 
erated into  a  habit  akin  to  disease,  and  the  examples  which  now 
occur  to  me,  would  almost  induce  me  to  retract  what  I  have  said 
•  about  the  exaggeration  of  Plato's  history  of  Socrates. 

Archimedes,^  it  is  well  known,  was  so  absorbed  in  a  geometrical 

meditation,  that  he  was  first  aware  of  the  storm^ 

ing  of  Syracuse  by  his  own  death-wound,  and 

his  exclamation  on  the  entrance  of  Roman  soldiers  was,  —  Noli 

turbare  drculoa  nieos.    In  like  manner,  Joseph  Scaliger,  the  most 

learned  of  men,  when  a  Protestant  student  in 

Paris,  was  so  engrossed  in  the  study  of  Homer, 

that  he  became  aware  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  of 

his  own  escape,  only  on  the  day  subsequent  to  the  catastrophe.    The 

philosopher  Cameades'  was  habitually  liable  to 

fits  of  meditation,  so  profound,  that,  to  prevent 

him  from  sinking  from  inanition,  his  maid  found  it  necessary  to  feed 

him  like  a  child.     And  it  is  reported  of  New- 
ton, that,  while  engaged  in  his  mathematical 
researches,  he  sometimes  forgot  to  dine.     Cardan,'  one  of  the  most 

illustrious  of  philosophers  and  mathematicians, 
was  once,  upon  a  journey,  so  lost  in  thought,  that 
he  forgot  both  his  way  and  the  object  of  his  journey.  To  the  ques- 
tions of  his  driver  whither  he  should  proceed,  he  made  no  answer ; 
and  when  he  came  to  himself  at  nightfall,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
the  carriage  at  a  stand-still,  and  directly  under  a  giUlows.  The 
_  mathematician  Yieta  was  sometimes  so  buried 

VJeta. 

in  meditation,  that  for  hours  he  bore  more 
resemblance  to  a  dead  person  than  to  a  living,  and  was  then  wholly 
unconscious  of  everything  going  on  around  him.    On  the  day  of 

his  marriage,  the  great  Budaeus  forgot  every- 
thing in  philological  speculations,  and  he  was 
only  awakened  to  the  affiurs  of  the  external  world  by  a  tardy 
embassy  from  the  marriage-party,  who  found  him  absorbed  in  the 
composition  of  his  Commentarii. 

It  is  beautifully  observed  by  Malebranche,  "  that  the  discovery  of 


1  S««Taleriiw  Maxlmiu,  lib.  riii.  o.  7. — EiK  >  Ihid.,  Ub.  tUI  e  7.—  Ed. 

S  [Stc«t,  Vherdtn  Umtdkm^  ii.  671  ] 
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trath  can  only  be  made  by  the  labor  of  attention ;  becanso  it  is  only 

the  labor  of  attention  which    has  light  for  its 
jukbranehe  quoted      ^ward ;  ''*  and  in  another  place :  *   "  The  atten- 

on  p]»oe  and  impor-  /•     i         •        n  •  -■ 

tmee  of  attentioii.  ^^^  ^^  *^®    intellect  18  a  natural  prayer  by 

which  we  obtain  the  enlightenment  of  reason. 
But  since  the  &11,  the  intellect  frequently  experiences  appalling 
droughts ;  it  cannot  pray ;  the  labor  of  attention  fatigues  and  afflicts 
it.  In  fsicty  this  labor  is  at  first  great,  and  the  recompense  scanty ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  unceasingly  solicited,  pressed,  agi- 
tated by  the  imagination  and  the  passions,  whose  inspiration  and 
impulses  it  is  always  agreeable  to  obey.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  matter 
of  necessity ;  we  must  invoke  reason  to  be  enlightened ;  there  is  no 
other  way  of  obtaining  light  and  intelligence  but  by  the  labor  of 
attention.  Faith  is  a  gift  of  God  which  we  earn  not  by  our  merits ; 
but  intelligence  is  a  gift  usually  only  conceded  to  desert.  Faith  is 
a  pure  grace  in  every  sense ;  but  the  understanding  of  a  truth  is  a 
grace  of  such  a  character  that  it  must  be  merited  by  labor,  or  by  the 
oo5peration  of  grace.  Those,  then,  who  are  capable  of  this  labor, 
and  who  are  always  attentive  to  the  truth  which  ought  to  guide 
them,  have  a  disposition  which  would  undoubtedly  deserve  a  name 
more  magnificent  than  those  bestowed  on  the  most  splendid  virtues. 
But  although  this  habit  or  this  virtue  be  inseparable  from  the  love 
of  order,  it  is  so  little  known  among  us  that  I  do  not  know  if  we 
have  done  it  the  honor  of  a  particular  name.  May  I,  therefore,  be 
pardoned  in  calling  it  by  the  equivocal  name  of  force  of  ititettecL 
T-o  acquire  this  true  force  by  which  the  intellect  supports  the  labor 
of  attention,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  betimes  to  labor ;  for,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  we  can  only  acquire  habits  by  acts,  and  can  only 
strengthen  them  by  exercise.  But  perhaps  the  only  difficulty  is  to 
begin.  We  recollect  that  we  began,  and  that  we  were  obliged  to 
leave  o£  Hence  we  get  discouraged ;  we  think  ourselves  unfit  for 
meditation ;  we  renounce  reason.  If  this  be  the  case,  whatever  we 
may  allege  to  justify  our  sloth  and  negligence,  we  renounce  virtue, 
at  least  in  part.  For  without  the  labor  of  attention,  we  shall  never 
comprehend  the  grandeur  of  reli^on,  the  sanctity  of  morals,  the 
littleness  of  all  that  is  not  Grod,  the  absurdity  of  the  passions,  and 
of  all  our  internal  miseries.  Without  this  labor,  the  soul  will  live 
in  blindness  and  in  disorder ;  because  there  is  naturally  no  other 
way  to  obtain  the  light  that  should  conduct  us ;  we  shall  be  eternally 
under  disquietude  and  in  strange  embarrassment ;  for  we  fear  every- 
thing when  we  walk  in  darkness  and  surrounded  by  precipices.  It 
is  true  that  faith  guides  and  supports ;  but  it  docs  so  only  as  it 

1  TraiUdeMonde^  partie  i.  cbmp.  vi. }  1.  t  IJbiid,^  partiel.  ch«|;>«  v,  f  4.  —  Ed. 
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produces  some  light  by  the  attention  which  it  excites  in  us ;  for 
light  alone  is  what  can  assure  minds,  like  ours,  which  have  so  many 
enemies  to  fear.'' 

I  have  translated  a  longer  extract  than  I  intended  when  I  began ; 

but  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  observations 
study  of  the  writ-      ^^  g^  great,  and  they  are  so  admirably  expressed 

lugs   of  Hftlebrmnobe        .      -.r  i  i_  11  •    •     '^  i_i  11 

i«oommended.  ^^  Malebranche  8  own  mimitable  style,  that  it 

was  not  easy  to  leave  oC  They  are  only  a  frag- 
ment of  a  very  valuable  chapter  on  the  subject,  to  which  I  would 
earnestly  refer  you,  —  indeed,  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  sayings 
that  there  is  no  philosophical  author  who  can  be  more  profitably  stud- 
ied than  Malebranche.  As  a  thinker,  he  is  perhaps  the  most  profound 
that  France  has  ever  produced,  and  as  a  writer  on  philosophical  sub- 
jects, there  is  not  another  European  author  who  can  be  placed  before 
him.  His  style  is  a  model  at  once  of  dignity  and  of  natural  ease ; 
and  no  metaphysician  has  been  able  to  express  himself  so  clearly  and 
precisely  without  resorting  to  technical  and  scholastic  terms.  That 
he  was  the  author  of  a  celebrated,  but  exploded  hypothesis,  is,  peiv 
haps,  the  reason  why  he  is  far  less  studied  than  he  otherwise  deserves. 
His  works  are  of  principal  value  for  the  admirable  observations  on 
human  nature  which  they  embody ;  and  were  everything  to  be 
expunged  from  them  connected  with  the  Vtsion  of  all  things  in  the 
Deiti/y  and  even  with  the  Cartesian  hypotheses  in  general,  they  would 
still  remain  an  inestimable  treasury  of  the  acutest  analyses,  expressed 
in  the  most  appropriate,  and,  therefore,  the  most  admirable  elo- 
quence. In  the  last  respect,  he  is  only  approached,  certainly  not 
surpassed,  by  Hume  and  Mendelssohn. 

I  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  upon  the  practical  bearings  of 
Attention,  not  only  because  this  principle  constitutes  the  better  half 
of  all  intellectual  power,  but  because  it  is  of  consequence  that  you 
should  be  fully  aware  of  the  incalculable  importance  of  acquiring, 
by  early  and  continued  exercise,  the  habit  of  attention.  There  are, 
however,  many  points  of  great  moment  on  which  I  have  not  touched, 
and  the  dependence  of  Memory  upon  Attention  might  alone  form 
an  interesting  matter  of  discussion.  Tou  will  find  some  excellent 
observations  on  this  subject  in  the  first  and  third  volumes  of  Mr, 
Stewart's  JSkmetUs} 


1  See  WMs,  IL;  HmmiKs,!.  p.  US  «i  Mf.,UMlp.a61.— Edw 


LECTURE    XV. 


CONSCIOUSNESS,— ITS  EVIDENCE   AND   AUTHORITY. 


•ouree  of  PhiloMphy. 


Having  now  concluded  the  discussion  in  regard  to  what  Con« 
scionsness  is,  and  shown  you  that  it  constitutes  the  fundamental 

form  of  every  act  of  knowledge ;  —  I  now  pro- 
Co»«kmn«M  the      ^^^  ^  consider  it  as  the  source  from  whence 

we  must  derive  every  fact  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind.  And,  in  prosecution  of  this  purpose,  I  shall,  in  the  first 
place,  endeavor  to  show  you  that  it  really  is  the  principal,  if  not  the 
only  source,  from  which  all  knowledge  of  the  mental  phienomena 
most  be  obt^uned ;  ^  in  the  second  place,  I  shall  consider  the  char- 
acter of  its  evidence,  and  what,  under  different  relations,  are  the 
different  degrees  of  its  authority ;  and,  in  the  last  place,  I  shall  state 
what,  and  of  what  nature,  are  the  more  general  phienomena  which 
it  reveals.  Having  terminated  these,  I  shall  then  descend  to  the 
consideration  of  the  special  faculties  of  knowledge,  that  is,  to  the 
particular  modifications  of  which  consciousness  is  susceptible. 
"We  proceed  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  authority,  —  the 

certainty  of  this  instniment.    Now,  it  is  at  once 
evident,  that  philosophy,  as  it  affirms  its  own 
possibility,  must  afiSrm  the  veracity  of  consci- 
ousness; for,  as  philosophy  is  only  a  scientific 
development  of  the  facts  which  consciousness 
reveals,  it  follows,  that  philosophy,  in  denying  or  doubting  the  tes- 
timony of  consciousness,  would  deny  or  doubt  its  own  existence. 
I^  therefore,  philosophy  be  not  f do  de  ae^  it  must  not  invalidate  the 


TIh  poMibilitf  of 
Phflosophj  implies  the 
rencity  of  conseioii*- 


1  Under  the  heed  here  epeeifled,  the  Author 
oeeufooallj  delivered  from  the  Chmir  three 
leeturee,  which  contmlned  '*  a  snmmaiy  view 
of  the  nervoot  tyitem  in  the  lilgher  animals, 
more  especially  in  man;  and  a  statement  of 
some  of  the  results  obtained  [by  him]  fttnn 
an  extensive  and  aeeurate  induction  on  the 
siae  of  the  Eneephalns  and  its  principal  parts, 
both  in  man  and  the  lower  animals,— serv- 
ing to  prove  that  no  assistance  is  aflTorded  to 
Mental  Philosophy  hy  the  nomination  of 


the  Nervous  System,  and  that  the  doctrine, 
or  doctrines,  which  found  upon  the  supposed 
parallelism  of  brain  and  mind,  are,  as  far 
as  observation  extends,  wholly  groundless." 
These  lectures,  as  foreign  in  their  details  from 
the  general  subject  of  the  Course,  are  omitted 
in  the  present  publication.  A  general  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  conclusions  to  which 
the  researches  of  the  Author  on  this  subject 
conducted  him,  will  be  found  in  Appendix 
II.— £d. 
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integrity  of  that  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  heart,  the  punctum  salienSj 
of  its  being ;  and  as  it  would  actively  maintain  its  own  credit,  it 
must  be  able  positively  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  consciousness :  for, 
as  Lucretius  ^  well  observes.. 

"...  Ut  in  Fabrica,  si  prara  est  Begula  prima, 
Normaque  si  fUlax  rectis  legionibns  exit. 
Omnia  mendose  fieri,  atque  obstipa  neccssum  est; 
Sic  ii^tnr  Ratio  tibi  rerom  prava  necesse  est, 
Falsaqne  sit,  fabis  quscunque  ab  Sensibns  orta  est." 

• 

And  Leibnitz*  truly  says, —  "If  our  immediate  internal  experience 
could  possibly  deceive  us,  there  could  no  longer  be  for  us  any  truth 
of  fact  (verite  de  fait)^  nay,  nor  any  truth  of  reason  (veritd  de 

So  far  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  dispute ;  if  philosophy  is  possible, 
the  evidence  of  consciousness  is  authentic.  No  philosopher  denies 
its  authority,  and  even  the  Skeptic  can  only  attempt  to  show,  on 
the  hypothesis  of  the  Dogmatist,  that  consciousness,  as  at  variance 
with  itself,  is,  therefore,  on  that  hypothesis,  mendacious. 

But  if  the  testimony  of  consciousness  be  in  itself  confessedly 
above  all  suspicion,  it  follows,  that  we  inquire  into  the  conditions 
or  laws  which  regulate  the  legitimacy  of  its  applications.  The  con- 
scious mind  being  at  once  the  source  from  which  we  must  derive 
our  knowledge  of  its  pha3nomena,  and  the  mean  through  which  that 
knowledge  is  obtained.  Psychology  is  only  an  evolution,  by  consci- 
ousness, of  the  facts  which  consciousness  itself  reveals.  As  every 
system  of  Mental  Philosophy  is  thus  only  an  exposition  of  these 
facts,  every  such  system,  consequently,  is  true  and  complete,  as  it 
fairly  and  fully  exhibits  what,  and  what  only,  consciousness  ex- 
hibits. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  —  if  consciousness  be  the  only  revela- 
tion we  possess  of  our  intellectual  nature,  and 
Conseioiuness,  as  the  jf  consciousness  be  also  the  sole  criterion  by 
criterion  of  phii«K>.      ^j^.^^  ^^  ^^^  interpret  the  meaning  of  what 

phy,    naturally  clear  .  .  *^,  ,  ® 

and  unerring.  this    revelation  contains,  thb  revelation  must 

be  very  obscure,  —  this  criterion  must  be  very 
uncertsun,  seeing  that  the  various  systems  of  philosophy  all  equally 
appeal  to  this  revelation  and  to  this  criterion,  in  support  of  the 
most  contradictory  opinions.  As  to  the  fact  of  the  variety  and  con- 
tradiction of  philosophical  systems, — this  cannot  be  denied,  and  it 
is  also  true  that  all  these  systems  either  openly  profess  allegiaiice  to 

1  Dt  Bman  Natwra^  lib.  v.  616.  S  Nout>eaMX  BsaaU^  lib.  IL  e.  27,  f  18.  — £d. 
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consciousness,  or  silently  confess  its  authority.  But  admitting  all 
this,  I  am  still  bold  enough  to  maintain,  that  consciousness  affords 
not  merely  the  only  revelation,  and  only  criterion  of  philosophy, 
but  that  this  revelation  is  naturally  clear,  —  this  criterion,  in  itself, 
unerring.  The  history  of  philosophy,  like  the  history  of  theology, 
is  only,  it  is  too  true,  the  history  of  variations,  and  we  must  admit 
of  the  book  of  consciousness  what  a  great  Calvinist  divine  ^  bitterly 
confessed  of  the  book  of  Scripture, — 


Hie  liber  est  in  quo  qucrit  sua  dogmata  qoisqae; 
Invenit  et  pariter  dogmata  quisqiie  sua." 


In  regard,  however,  to  either  revelation,  it  can  be  shown  that  the 

source  of  this  diversity  is  not  in  the  book,  but 

Cawe  of  rariatlon        j^  ^^^  ^.^^^^^      j^.  ^^^^  ^yj  ^^  ^j^^  g.^^j      ^^^ 

in  phllotophy.  °  ' 

to  ask  of  it  what  they  shall  believe,  but  to  find 
in  it  what  they  believe  already,  the  standard  of  unity  and  truth 
becomes  in  human  hands  only  a  Lesbian  rule.  *  And  if  philoso- 
phers, in  place  of  evolving  their  doctrines  out  of  consciousness, 
resort  to  consciousness  only  when  they  are  able  to  quote  its  authority 
in  confirmation  of  their  preconceived  opinions,  philosophical  sys- 
tems, like  the  sandals  of  Theramenes,'  may  fit  any  feet,  but  can 
never  pretend  to  represent  the  immutability  of  nature.  And  that 
philosophers  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  guilty  of  this,  it  is  not 
extremely  difficult  to  show.  They  have  seldom  or  never  taken  the 
facts  of  consciousness,  the  whole  facts  of  consciousness,  and  nothing 
but  the  facts  of  consciousness.  They  have  either  overlooked,  or 
rejected,  or  interpolated. 

Before  we  are  entitled  to  accuse  consciousness  of  being  a  false,  or 

vacillating,  or    ill-informed  witness,  —  we    are 
^  ^     ^     ^        bound,  first  of  all,  to  see  whether  there  be 

qvire  vhetber  there  b6 

anr  rniw  by  vhioh  in  ^^Y  "*1®»  ^7  which,  in  employing  the  testi- 
•mpioying  the  testi-  mony  of  consciousncss,  we  must  be  governed ; 
mony  of  coiuwioiu.  ^^  whether  philosophers  have  evolved  their 
^^^^  systems  out  of  consciousness  m  obedience  to 

these  rules.  For  if  there  be  rules  under  which 
alone  the  evidence  of  consciousness  can  be  fiiirly  and  fully  given, 
and,  consequently,  under  which  alone  consciousness  can  serve  as 


We  are  bonnd  to  in- 


1  8.  WerenMe,  DUttrUUioius.  Ametel.  1718,  vp^t  7^  rh  vxniuL  rov  Xxbwt  fureucu^Trtu 
ToL  li.  p.  891.— Ed.  jcol  ov  fi4pti  6  Koyt&p.  —Ed. 

8  Sripofi^yfii  9tk  'rh  ft^  lUmitov  kKKh  «ra2 

S  Aristotle,  mk.  Nit,,  r.  10:  To5  7^^  iap-  iwofi^oTtpiCot^  &cl  t$  wpoaip4iru  rrjs  woK- 
irrw  fluWrof  ircd  h  kv^Ap  rforir,  A^vcp  ical  ircfof ,  iirtHkidri  KS^ffwos,  IMutarcb,  Ni- 
T^s  Aco-jStoi  oUoiofais  6  fioKl$SiPos  KOpAtf      cuu,  vol.  i.  p.  626  (ed.  1589).  —  Ed. 
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an  infallible  standard  of  certainty  and  truth,  and  if  philosophers 
have  despbed  or  neglected  these, -^^  then,  mast  we  remove  the 
reproach  from  the  instrument,  and  affix  it  to  those  blundering  work- 
men who  have  not  known  how  to  handle  and  apply  it.  In  attempt- 
ing to  vindicate  the  veracity  and  perspicuity  of  this,  the  natural, 
revelation  of  our  mental  being,  I  shall,  therefore,  first,  endeavor 
to  enumerate  and  explam  the  general  rules  by  which  we  must 
be  governed  in  applying  consciousness  as  a  mean  of  internal  ob- 
servation, and  thereafter  show  how  the  variations  and  contradic- 
tions of  philosophy  have  all  arisen  from  the  violation  of  one  or 
more  of  these  laws.  If  I  accomplish  this  at  present  but  imper- 
fectly, I  may  at  least  plead  in  excuse,  that  the  task  I  undertake 
is  one  that^  has  not  been  previously  attempted.  I,  therefore,  re- 
quest that  you  will  view  what  I  am  to  state  to  yon  on  this  subject 
rather  as  the  outline  of  a  course  of  reasoning,  than  as  anything 
pretending  to  finished  ai'gumcnt. 

In  attempting  a  scientific  deduction  of  the  philosophy  of  mind 

from  the  data  of  consciousness,  there  are,  in  all, 
nn^erwhteh'^c^^-  ^  ^  generalize  correctly,  three  laws  which  affi)rd 
oatneas  can  be  lepti-  the  exclusivc  conditions  of  psychological  legiti- 
mately appUed  to  the  macy.  These  laws,  or  regulative  conditions,  are 
coDsi  eration  o  self-evident,  and  yet  they  seem  never  to  have 

own  ptuenomena.  '  "^  '' 

been  clearly  proposed  to  themselves  by  philoso- 
phers,—  in  philosophical  speculation,  they  have  certainly  never 
been  adequately  obeyed. 

The  First  of  these  rules  is,  —  That  no  fact  be  assumed  as  a  fact 

of   consciousness    but    what    is    ultimate  and 

1.  Thelawof  Pard-        gj^    j^       rpj^   j    ^^^jj  ^^    ^^^    j^^  ^^  p^j^ 
mony. 

mony. 
The  Second, — that  which  I  would  style  the  law  of  Integrity,  is — 

That  the  whole  facts  of  consciousness  be  taken 
2.  Thelawof  integ-       without  reserve  or  hesitation,  whether  given  as 

constituent,  or  as  regulative  data. 
The  Third  is,  —  That  nothing  but  the  facts  of  consciousness  be 

taken,  or,  if  inferences  of  reasoning  be  admitted, 
mony^*  ^^  ^  ^*^      *^^^  these  at  least  be  recognized  as  legitimate 

only  as  deduced  from,  and  in  subordination  to, 
the  immediate  data  of  consciousness,  and  every  position  rejected  as 
ille^timate,  which  is  contradictory  of  these.  This  I  would  call  the 
law  of  Harmony. 

I  shall  consider  these  in  their  order. 

I.  The  first  law,  that  of  Parcimony,  is, — That  no  fact  be  assumed 
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as  a  fact  of  consciousness  but  what  is  ultimate  and  simple.    What 

is  a  fact  of  consciousness  ?    This  question  of  all 

I.  The  lav  of  PBrel-  ,  •  j        ^-      i   ^ 

^ag^j,  others  requires  a  precise  and  articulate  answer, 

Fact  of  eooMioiis-      but  I  have  not  found  it  adequately  answered  in 
"  any  psychological  author. 

In  the  first  place,  —  every  mental  phasnomenon  may  be  called  a 

fact  of  consciousness.      But  as  we  distinguish 
1-  Primary  and  nni-      consciousness  from  the  special  faculties,  though 

these  are  all  only  modifications  of  consciousness, 
— only  branches  of  which  consciousness  is  the  trunk,  so  we  distin- 
guish the  special  and  derivative  phasnomena  of  mind  from  those  that 
are  primary  and  universal,  and  give  to  the  latter  the  name  of  facts 
of  consciousness^  as  more  eminently  worthy  of  that  appellation.  In 
an  act  of  perception,  for  example,  I  distinguish  the  pen  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  and  my  hand  itself  from  my  mind  perceiving  them.  This 
distinction  is  a  particular  fact,  —  the  fact  of  a  particular  faculty, 
perception.  But  there  is  a  general  fact,  a  general  distinction,  of 
which  this  is  only  a  special  case.  This  general  fact  is  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  Ego  and  non-£go,  and  it  belongs  to  consciousness  as 
the  general  fisusulty.  Whenever,  therefore,  in  our  analysis  of  the 
intellectual  phsenomena,  we  arrive  at  an  element  which  we  cannot 
reduce  to  a  generalization  from  experience,  but  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  experience,  and  which  we  cannot,  therefore,  resolve  into 
any  higher  principle,  —  this  we  properly  call  a  fact  of  consciousness. 
Looking  to  such  a  fact  of  consciousness  as  the  last  result  of  an 
analysis,  we  call  it  an  ultimate  principle ;  looking  from  it  as  the  first 
constituent  of  all  intellectual  combination,  we  call  it  a  primary 
principle.  A  fact  of  consciousness  is,  thus,  a  simple,  and,  as  we 
regard  it,  either  an  ultimate,  or  a  primary,  datum  of  intelUgence. 
It  obtains  also  various  denominations ;  sometimes  it  is  called  an  a 
priori  principlejaomeiimes  &  fundamental  law  of  mind,  sometimes  a 
transcendental  condition  of  thought,^  etc.,  etc. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  this,  its  character  of  ultimate  priority, 

supposes  its  character  of  necessity.    It  must  be 

impossible  not  to  think  it.  In  fact,  by  its  neces- 
sity alone  can  we  recognize  it  as  an  original  datum  of  intelligence, 
and  distinguish  it  from  any  mere  result  of  generalization  and 
custom. 

In  the  third  place,  this  fiict,  as  ultimate,  is  also  given  to  us  with  a 
mere  belief  of  its  reality ;  in  other  words,  consciousness  reveals 
that  it  is,  but  not  why  or  how  it  is.    This  is  evident.    Were  this 

1  See  Riiirt  Works^  p.  756  cf  «ef.  — ]£d. 
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fact  given  us,  not  only  with  a  bt'liof)  but  w-ith  a  knowledge  of  how 
or  why  it  is,  in  thut  cnse  it  would  be  a  <K'iivative 
beu^'lnu'reii'itt*"  ""'^  ""''  "  priniaiy  datum.  For  that  wlu-rfby  we 
were  thus  enabled  to  comprehend  its  liow  and 
why,  —  in  other  wordu,  the  reason  of  its  existence,  —  this  wnuKl  l»e 
relatively  prior,  and  to  it  or  to  its  nntcccdeut  mast  we  ascend,  until 
we  arrive  at  that  primary  fact,  in  which  we  must  at  last  believe, — 
which  we  must  take  upon  trust,  but  which  we  coidd  not  compre- 
hend, that  is,  think  under  a  higher  notion. 

A  fact  of  consciousness  is  thus,  —  that  vhose  existence  is 
given  and  guaranteed  by  an  original  and  necessary  belief.  But 
there  ie  an  important  distinction  to  be  here  made,  whicli  has  not 
only  been  overlooked  by  all  philosophers,  but  has  led  some  of  the 
most  distiugnished  into  no  inconsiderable  errors. 

The  facts  of  consciousness  are  to  be  considered  in  two  points  of 

view ;  either  as  evidencing  their  own  ideal  OT   j 
Tho  fneij  of  con-       phtenomen.il    existence,    or  as   evidencing    the  | 
lUemi  la  two  palm*      objective  existence  of  something  else  beyond  j 
of   view;    ciiiwr  u       tlicm.'     A  belief  in  the  former  is  not  identical  i 
ld™i°'"^«(i.iijn«. " r       ^'^^  "^  belief  in  the  latter.     The  one  cannot,  the  J 
iiiBobjrcii'oexidtence       other  may  possibly  be  refused.     In  thi;  i-nse  t 
"iL^"'"^  ^^""^      common  witness,  we  cannot  doubt  the  fact  of  j 
his   personal    reality,  nor  the  fact  of  his  testi*  * 
niony  as  emitted,  —  but  we  van  always  doubt  the  tnith  of  that 
which  his  testimony  avers.     So  it  is  with  con- 
ow^u    l'     ""rd  i'       eciouancss.     We  cannot  possibly  refuse  the  fact 
■  ikot  or  CoDKiaui-       '^^  its  evidence  as  given,  but  we  may  hesitate  to  } 
admit  that  beyond  itself  of  which  it  assures  u 
I  shall  explain  by  taking  an  example.     In  the  J 
act  of  External  Perception,  consoiougness  givM  J 
as  a  conjunct  fact,  the  existence  of  Me  or  Self  as  perceiving,  and  thO'  T 
existence  of  something  diiferent  from  Me  or  Self  as  perceivCTl.    NoiT  J 
the  reality  of  this,  as  a  subjective  datum, — as  an  ideal  phfenomenon,  T 
it  is  al)solutcly  impossible  to  doubt  without  doubting  the  existence  I 
of  consciousness,  for  consciousness  is  itself  this  Ctet ;  and  to  doubt  | 
the  existence  of  consciousness  is  absolutely  impossible ;  for  as  such 
a  doubt  could  not  exist,  except  in   and  through   consriouKUess,  it 
would,  consequently,  annihilate  itself.      We  slitfuld  doubt  that  V9 
doubted.     As  contained,  —  as  given,  in  an  act  of  oonseiousness,  the 
conti'ust  of  mind  knoiving  and  matter  known  cannot  be  denied. 
Sut  the  whole  phienomenon  as  given  in  consciousness  may  be 
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admitted,  and  yet  its  inference  disputed.  It  may  be  said,  conscious- 
ness gives  the  mental  subject  as  perceiving  an  external  object,  con- 
tradistinguished from  it  as  perceived;  all  this  we  do  not,  and 
cannot,  deny.  But  consciousness  is  only  a  phasnomcnon ;  the 
contrast  between  the  subject  and  object  may  be  only  apparent, 
not  real ;  the  object  given  as  an  external  reality,  may  only  be  a 
mental  representation,  which  the  mind  is,  by  an  unknown  law, 
determined  unconsciously  to  produce,  and  to  mistake  for  something 
different  from  itself.  All  this  may  be  said  and  believed,  without 
self-contradiction,  —  nay,  all  this  has,  by  the  immense  majority  of 
modern  philosophers,  been  actually  said  and  believed. 

In  like  manner,  in  an  act  of  Memory  consciousness  connects  a 

present  existence  with  a  past.    I  cannot  deny 

In  the  c«e  of  Mem-      ^^    ^^^^^    phenomenon,  because    my  denial 

would  be  suicidal,  but  I  can,  without  self-contra- 
diction, assert  that  consciousness  may  be  a  false  witness  in  regard 
to  any  former  existence ;  and  I  may  maintain,  if  I  please,  that  the 
memory  of  the  past,  in  consciousness,  is  nothing  but  a  phaenomenon, 
which  has  no  reality  beyond  the  present.  There  are  many  other 
£icts  of  consciousness  which  we  cannot  but  admit  as  ideal  phaa- 
nomena,  but  may  discredit  as  guaranteeing  aught  beyond  their 
phienomcnal  existence  itself  The  legality  of  this  doubt  I  do  not 
at  present  consider,  but  only  its  possibility ;  all  that  I  have  now  in 
Tiew  being  to  show  that  we  must  not  confound,  as  has  been  done, 
the  double  import  of  the  facts,  and  the  two  degrees  of  evidence  for 
their  reality.  Thb  mistake  has,  among  others,  been  made  by  Mr. 
Stewart.^  "The  belief,"  he  says,  "which  accompanies  conscious- 
ness, as  to  the  present  existence  of  its  appro- 
Stewart  confounds  -^^  phaBuomena,  has  been  commonly  consid- 

these  two  degrees  of        *  *  ,  .  ^^    It 

•Tidenoe.  ^^^  ^  much  Icss  obnoxious  to  cavil,  than  any 

of  the  principles  which  philosophers  are  accus- 
tomed to*  assume  as  self-evident,  in  the  formation  of  their  metaphys- 
ical systems.  No  doubts  on  this  head  have  yet  been  suggested  by 
any  philosopher,  how  skeptical  soever;  even  by  those  who  have 
called  in  question  the  existence  both  of  mind  and  of  matter.  And 
yet  the  fact  is,  that  it  rests  on  no  foundation  more  solid  than  our 
belief  of  the  existence  of  external  objects ;  or  our  belief  that  other 
men  possess  intellectual  powers  and  faculties  similar  to  those  of 
which  we  are  conscious  in  ourselves.  In  all  these  cases,  the  only 
account  that  can  be  given  of  our  belief  is,  that  it  forms  a  necessaiy 
part  of  our  constitution ;  against  which  metaphysicians  may  easily 

1  FhUn  Ei$a9t.    Works,  vol.  r.  p.  67. 
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aigue,  80  as  to  perplex  the  judgment,  but  of  which  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  divest  ourselves  for  a  moment,  when  we  are  called  on  to 
employ  our  reason,  either  in  the  business  of  life,  or  in  the  pursuits 
of  science.  While  we  are  under  the  influence  of  our  appetites, 
passions,  or  affections,  or  even  of  a  strong  speculative  curiosity,  all 
those  difficulties  which  bewildered  us  in  the  solitude  of  the  closet, 
vanish  before  the  essential  principles  of  the  human  frame." 

With  all  the  respect  to  which  the  opinion  of  so  distinguished  a 

philosopher  as  Mr.  Stewart  is  justly  entitled,  I 
^^^^  **'  ^**'''      must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  cannot  but 

regard  his  assertion, —  that  the  present  exist- 
ence of  the  phaBnomena  of  consciousness,  and  the  reality  of  that  to 
which  these  phaenomena  bear  witness,  rest  on  a  foundation  equally 
solid,  —  as  wholly  untenable.  The  second  fact,  the  fact  testified  to, 
may  be  worthy  of  all  credit,  —  as  I  agree  with  Mr.  Stewart  in 
thinking  that  it  is ;  but  still  it  does  not  rest  on  a  foundation  equally 
solid  as  the  fact  of  the  testimony  itself.  Mr.  Stewart  confesses  that 
of  the  former  no  doubt  had  ever  been  suggested  by  the  boldest 
skeptic ;  and  the  latter,  in  so  far  as  it  assures  us  of  our  having  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  extenial  world, — which  is  the  case 
alleged  by  Mr.  Stewart,  —  has  been  doubted,  nay  denied,  not 
merely  by  skeptics,  but  by  modem  philosophers  abnost  to  a  man. 
This  historical  circumstance,  therefore,  of  itself  would  create  a 
strong  presumption,  that  the  two  facts  must  stand  on  very  different 
foundations ;  and  this  presumption  is  confirmed  when  we  investi- 
gate what  these  foundations  themselves  are. 

The  one  fact,  —  the  fact  of  the  testimony,  is  an  act  of  conscious- 
ness itself;  it  cannot^  therefore,  be  invalidated  without  self-contra- 
diction. For,  as  we  have  frequently  observed,  to  doubt  the  reality 
of  that  of  which  we  are  conscious  is  impossible ;  for  as  we  can  only 
doubt  through  consciousness,  to  doubt  of  consciousness  is  to  doubt 
of  consciousness  by  consciousness.  I^  on  the  one  hand,  we  afiirm 
the  reality  of  the  doubt,  we  thereby  explicitly  affirm  the  reality  of 
consciousness,  and  contradict  our  doubt ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
deny  the  reality  of  consciousness,  we  implicitly  deny  the  reality  of 
our  denial  itself.  Thus,  in  the  act  of  perception,  consciousness 
gives  as  a  conjunct  fact,  an  ego  or  mind,  and  a  non-ego  or  matter, 
known  together,  and  contradistinguished  from  each  other.  Now, 
as  a  present  phienomenon,  this  double  fact  cannot  possibly  be 
denied.  I  cannot,  therefore,  refuse  the  fact,  that,  in  perception,  I 
am  conscious  of  a  phaenomenon,  which  I  am  compelled  to  regard  as 
the  attribute  of  something  different  from  my  mind  or  self.  This  I 
must  perforce  admit,  or  run  into  self-contradiction.     But  admitting 
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thisy  may  I  not  stUI,  without  self-contradiction,  maintain  that  what 
I  am  compelled  to  view  as  the  phaenomenon  of  something  different 
from  me  is  nevertheless  (unknown  to  me),  only  a  modification  of 
my  mind  ?  In  this  I  admit  the  fact  of  the  testimony  of  conscious- 
ness as  given,  but  deny  the  truth  of  its  report.  Whether  this 
denial  of  the  truth  of  consciousness  as  a  witness,  is  or  is  not  legiti- 
mate, we  are  not,  at  this  moment,  to  consider :  all  I  have  in  view 
at  present  is,  as  I  said,  to  show  that  we  must  distinguish  in  con- 
sciousness two  kinds  of  £icts,  —  the  fact  of  consciousness  testifying, 
and  the  £ict  of  which  consciousness  testifies ;  and  that  we  must 
not,  as  Mr.  Stewart  has  done,  hold  that  we  can  as  little  doubt  of  the 
£ict  of  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  as  of  the  fact  that  con- 
sciousness gives,  in  mutual  contrast,  the  phaenomenon  of  self,  in 
contrast  to  the  phaenomenon  of  not-self.* 

Under  this  first  law,  let  it,  therefore,  be  laid  down,  in  the  first 

place,  that  by  a  fact  of  consciousness  properly  so 
^     *      ^      called,  is  meant  a  primary  and  universal  fact  of 

our  intellectual  being ;  and,  in  the  second,  that 
such  facts  are  of  two  kinds,  —  1%  The  facts  given  in  the  act  of  con- 
sciousness itself;  and,  2°,  The  facts  which  consciousness  does  not  at 
once  give,  but  to  the  reality  of  which  it  only  bears  evidence.  And 
as  simplification  is  always  a  matter  of  importance,  we  may  throw 
out  of  account  altogether  the  former  class  of  these  facts ;  for  of 
such  no  doubt  can  be,  or  has  been,  entertained.  It  is  only  the  au- 
thority of  these  facts  as  evidence  of  something  beyond  themselves, 
—  that  is,  only  the  second  class  of  facts,  —  which  become  matter  of 
discussion ;  it  is  not  the  reality  of  consciousness  that  we  have  to 
prove,  but  its  veracity.* 

The  second  rule  is.  That  the   whole   facts  of  consciousness  bo 

taken   without  reserve   or  hesitation,   whether 
n^The  Law  of  In-      given    as    constituent,   or   as  regulative,   data. 

This  rule  is  too  manifest  to  require  much  elucida- 
tion. As  philosophy  is  only  a  development  of  the  phaenomena  and 
laws  of  consciousness,  it  is  evident  that  philosophy  can  only  be 
complete,  as  it  comprehends,  in  one  harmonious  system,  all  the  con- 
stituent, and  all  the  regulative,  facts  of  consciousness.  If  any 
phenomenon  or  constituent  fact  of  consciousness  be  omitted,  the 
system  is  not  complete ;  if  any  law  or  regulative  fiict  is  excluded, 
the  system  is  not  legitimate. 

1  The  only  philosopher  whom  I  have  met  external  world  is  not  telf-contradictory;  by 

with,  toochin^  on  the  question,  to  Father  Buf-  no  means,  — he  is  only  mad."  —  rmi/^  des 

Her,  and  he  seems  to  strike  the  nail  upon  the  Premieres  Vi^it^y  c.  xi.  §  98.    [See  Reid's  Works, 

bead.     He  says,  as  I  reco'Iect,  —  "lie  who  p.  787.  —  Ed.] 

gainsays  the  evidence  of  consciousness  of  an  S  See  Reid^s  WorkSf  pp.  743-754,  et  ug. — £d. 
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The  violation  of  this  second  rule  is,  in  general,  connected  with  a 

violation  of  the  third,  and  we  shall  accordingly 
III.  The  Law  of      ^ug^^  ^hem  together.    The  third  is,  —  That 

Harmony.  *-^ 

nothing  but  the  &cts  of  consciousness  be  taken, 
or  if  inferences  of  reasoning  be  admitted,  that  these  at  least  be 
recognized  as  legitimate  only  as  deduced  from,  and  only  in  subordi- 
nation to,  the  immediate  data  of  consciousness,  and  that  every 
position  be  rejected  as  illegitimate  which  is  contradictory  to  these. 
The  truth  and  necessity  of  this  rule  are  not  less  evident  than  the 

truth  and  necessity  of  the  preceding.    Philoso- 
Thew  illustrated  in        ,      j^  ^^^j    ^  systematic  evolution  of  the  con- 

conjunction.  r    j  */  n/ 

tents  of  consciousness,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
consciousness ;  it,  therefore,  necessarily  supposes,  in  both  respects, 
the  veracity  of  consciousness. 

But,  though  this  be  too  evident  to  admit  of  doubt,  and  though 

no  philosopher  has  ever  openly  thrown  off  alle- 
How  Skepticism  an-      enjince  to  the  authority  of  consciousness,  we 

aes  out  of  partial  dog-        ^     ,  ,     ,  ,         .  ,  ■■ 

maUciyrtem*.  ^^^^  nevertheless,  that  its  testmiony  has  been 

silently  overlooked,  and  systems  established 
upon  principles  in  direct  hostility  to  the  primary  data  of  intelli- 
gence. It  is  only  such  a  violation  of  the  integrity  of  consciousness, 
by  the  dogmatist,  that  affords,  to  the  skeptic,  the  foundation  on 
which  he  can  establish  his  proof  of  the  nullity  of  philosophy.  The 
skeptic  cannot  assail  the  truth  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  in 
themselves.  In  attempting  this  he  would  run  at  once  into  self-con- 
tradiction. In  the  first  place,  he  would  enact  the  part  of  a  dogma- 
tist, —  that  is,  he  would  positively,  dogmatically,  establish  his 
doubt.  In  the  second,  waiving  this,  how  can  he  accomplish  what 
he  thus  proposes?  For  why?  He  must  attack  consciousness 
either  from  a  higher  groimd,  or  from  consciousness  itself.  Higher 
ground  than  consciousness  there  is  none ;  he  must,  therefore,  inval- 
idate the  facts  of  consciousness  from  the  ground  of  consciousness 
itself.  On  this  ground,  he  cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  deny  the  facts 
of  consciousness  as  given ;  he  can  only  attempt  to  invalidate  their 
testimony.  But  this  again  can  be  done  only  by  showing  that  con- 
sciousness tells  different  tales,  —  that  its  evidence  is  contradictory, 
— that  its  data  are  repugnant.  But  this  no  skeptic  has  ever  yet 
been  able  to  do.  Neither  does  the  skeptic  or  negative  philosopher 
himself  assume  his  principles ;  he  only  accepts  those  on  which  the 
dogmatist  or  positive  philosopher  attempts  to  establish  his  doctrine ; 
and  tliis  doctrine  he  reduces  to  zero,  by  showing  that  its  principles 
are  either  mutually  repugnant,  or  repugnant  to  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, on  which,  though  it  may  not  expressly  found,  still,  as  &cts  of 
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consciousness,  it  cannot  refuse  to  recognize  without  denying  the 
possibility  of  philosophy  in  general. 

I  shall  illustrate  the  violation  of  this  rule  by  examples  taken  from 

the  writings  of  the  late  ingenious  Dr.  Thomas 
TioiatioDs    of  the      Brown.  —  I  must,  however,  premise   that   this 

Second  And  Third  laws  i*i  «  /*i«  i<  'i.^. 

in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Philosopher,  so  far  from  being  smgular  m  his 
Thomas  Brown.  ©asy  Way  of  appealing  to,  or  overlooking,  the 

facts  of  consciousness,  as  he  finds  them  conve- 
nient or  inconvenient  for  his  purpose,  supplies  only  a  specimen  of 

the  too  ordinary  style  of  philosophizing.  Now, 
Brown's  doctrine  of      jq^  must  know,  that  Dr.  Brown  maintains  the 

External     Percvption  j      x  •  /•  ^r  i_»i  i_  ^i     ^ 

inroiT«  an  inconsist-  common  doctrine  of  the  philosophers,  that  we 
encj.  have  no  immediate  knowledge  of  anything  be- 

yond the  states  or  modifications  of  our  own  minds, 

—  that  we  are  only  conscious  of  the  ego,  —  the  non-ego,  as  known, 
being  only  a  modification  of  self,  which  mankind  at  large  are  illu- 
sively determined  to  view  as  external  and  different  from  self.  This 
doctrine  is  contradictory  of  the  fact  to  which  consciousness  testifies, 

—  that  the  object  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  perception,  is  the 
external  reality  as  existing,  and  not  merely  its  representation  in  the 
percipient  mind.  That  this  is  the  fact  testified  to  by  consciousness, 
and  believed  by  the  common  sense  of  mankmd,  is  admitted  even  by 
those  philosophers  who  reject  the  truth  of  the  testimony  and  the 
belief  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  us  at  present  what  are  the 
grounds  on  which  the  principle  is  founded,  that  the  mind  can  have 
no  knowledge  of  aught  besides  itself;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe 
that,  this  principle  being  contradictory  of  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness. Dr.  Brown,  by  adopting  it^  virtually  accuses  conscious- 
ness of  falsehood.  But  if  consciousness  be  false  in  its  testimony  to 
one  fact,  we  can  have  no  confidence  in  its  testimony  ,to  any  other ; 
and  Brown,  having  himself  belied  the  veracity  of  consciousness, 
cannot,  therefore,  again  appeal  to  this  veracity  as  to  a  credible  au- 
thority. But  he  is  not  thus  consistent.  Although  he  does  not 
allow  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an  outer 
world,  the  existence  of  that  world  he  still  maintains.  And  on  what 
grounds  ?  He  admits  the  reasoning  of  the  idealist,  that  is,  of  the 
philosopher  who  denies  the  reality  of  the  material  universe,  —  he 
admits  this  to  be  invincible.  How,  then,  is  this  conclusion  avoided  ? 
Simply  by  appealing  to  the  universal  belief  of  mankind  in  favor  of 
the  existence  of  external  things,* — that  is,  to  the  authority  of  a 
fiact  of  consciousness.     But   to   him  this   appeal   is  incompetent. 

1  TkSotophf  of  the  Human   Mind^  lecture      farther  pursued  in  the  Author's  Discussions^ 
zztUL,  p.  50, 2d  edition.    See  this  argument      p.  92.  —  £d. 
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For,  in  the  first  place,  having  already  virtually  given  up,  or  rather 
positively  rejected,  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  when  conscious- 
ness deposed  to  our  immediate  knowledge  of  external  things, — 
how  can  he  even  found  upon  the  veracity  of  that  mendacious  piin- 
ciple,  when  bearing  evidence  to  the  unknown  existence  of  external 
things?  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  material  reality  exists; 
therefore,  it  does  exist,  for  consciousness  does  not  deceive  us,  —  this 
reasoning  Dr.  Brown  employs  when  defending  his  assertion  of  an 
outer  world.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  material  reality  is  the 
object  immediately  known  in  perception ;  therefore,  it  is  immedi- 
ately known,  for  consciousness  does  not  deceive  us,  —  this  reasoning 
Dr.  Brown  rejects  when  establishing  the  foundation  of  his  system. 
In  the  one  case,  he  maintains,  —  this  belief,  because  irresistible,  is 
true ;  in  the  other  case  he  maintains,  —  this  belief,  though  irresist- 
ible, is  false.  Consciousness  is  veracious  in  the  former  belief  men- 
dacious in  the  latter.  I  approbate  the  one,  I  reprobate  the  other. 
The  inconsistency  of  this  is  apparent.  It  becomes  more  palpable 
when  we  consider,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  belief  which  Dr. 
Brown  assumes  as  true  rests  on  —  is,  in  fact,  only  the  reflex  of — 
the  belief  which  he  repudiates  as  false.  Why  do  mankind  believe 
in  the  existence  of  an  outer  world  ?  They  do  not  believe  in  it  as 
in  something  unknown ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  believe  it  to 
exist,  only  because  they  believe  that  they  immediately  know  it 
to  exist.  The  former  belief  is  only  as  it  is  founded  on  the  latter. 
Of  all  absurdities,  therefore,  the  greatest  is  to  assert,  —  on  the  one 
hand,  that  consciousness  deceives  us  in  the  belief  that  we  know  any 
material  object  to  exist,  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  material  object 
exists,  because,  though  on  false  grounds,  we  believe  it  to  exist. 
I  may  give  you  another  instance,  from  the  same  author,  of  the 

wild   work    that    the   application   of   this  rule 
The  same  is  true  of      ^akcs,  among  philosophical  systems  not  legiti- 

Browii'B  proof  of  our  ,  ,  ,.  ,      ^       ^        -r*  •  i^  i 

Personal  Identity.  mately  established.      Dr.    Brown,    with    other 

philosopliers,  rests  the  proof  of  our  Personal 
Identity,  and  of  our  Mental  Individuality,  on  the  ground  of  beliefe, 
which,  as  "intuitive,  universal,  immediate,  and  irresistible,"  he,  not 
unjustly,  regards  as  the  "  internal  and  never-ceasing  voice  of  our 
Creator,  —  revelations  from  on  high,  omnipotent  [and  veracious] 
as  their  Author.^  To  him  this  argument  is,  however,  incompetent, 
as  contradictory. 
What  we  know  of  self  or  person,  we  know  only  as  a  feet  of  con- 


1  FkOosopky  qf  th*  Human  Mind,  lecture  xiii.,  p.  289,  2d  edition,  also  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
2>wciunofU,  p.  96.  —  £d. 
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sciousncss.  In  our  perceptive  consciousness,  there  is  revealed,  in 
contrast  to  each,  a  self  and  a  not-self.  This  contrast  is  either  true  or 
&lse.  If  true,  then  am  I  conscious  of  an  object  different  from  me, — 
that  is,  I  have  an  immediate  perception  of  the  external  reality.  If 
false,  then '  am  I  not  conscious  of  anything  different  from  me,  but 
what  I  am  constrained  to  regard  as  not-me  is  only  a  modification 
of  me,  which,  by  an  illusion  of  my  nature,  I  mistake,  and  must  mis- 
take, for  something  different  from  me. 

Now,  will  it  be  credited  that  Dr.  Brown  —  and  be  it  remembered 
that  I  adduce  him  only  as  the  representative  of  a  great  majority  of 
philosophers  —  affirms  or  denies,  just  as  he  finds  it  convenient  or 
inconvenient,  this  fact,  —  this  distinction  of  consciousness  ?  In  his 
doctrine  of  perception,  he  ex]>licitly  denies  its  truth,  in  denying  that 
mind  is  conscious  of  aught  beyond  itself  But,  in  other  parts  of  his 
philosophy,  this  false  fact,  this  illusive  distinction,  and  the  deceitful 
belief  founded  thereupon,  are  appealed  to,  (I  quote  his  expres- 
sions,) as  "  revelations  from  on  high,  —  as  the  never-ceasing  voice 
of  our  Creator,"  etc. 

Thus,  on  the  veracity  of  this  mendacious  belief  Dr.  Brown  estab- 
lishes his  proof  of  our  personal  identity.  Touching  the  object  of 
perception,  when  its  evidence  is  inconvenient,  this  belief  is  quietly 
passed  over,  as  incompetent  to  distinguish  not-self  from  self;  in  the 
question  regarding  our  personal  identity,  where  its  testimony  is 
convenient,  it  is  clamorously  cited  as  an  inspired  witness,  exclu- 
sively competent  to  distinguish  self  from  not-self.  Yet  why,  if,  in 
the  one  case,  it  mistook  self  for  not-self,  it  may  not,  in  the  other, 
mistake  not-self  for  selfj  would  appear  a  problem  not  of  the  easiest 
solution. 

The  same  belief  with  the  same  inconsistency,  is  called  in  to  prove 

the  Individuality  of  mind.^     But  if  we  are  falla- 

And  of  our  indivi  -  ciously  determined,  in  our  perceptive  conscious- 
ness, to  regard  mind  both  as  mind  and  as  matter, 
—  for,  on  Brown's  hypothesis,  in  perception,  the  object  perceived  is 
only  a  mode  of  the  percipient  subject,  —  if,  I  say,  in  this  act,  I  must 
view  what  is  supposed  one  and  indivisible,  as  plural,  and  different, 
and  opposed,  —  how  is  it  possible  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  a 
testimony  so  treacherous  as  consciousness  for  an  evidence  of  the 
real  simplicity  of  the  thinking  principle  ?  How,  says  the  materialist 
to  Brown,  —  how  can  you  appeal  against  me  to  the  testimony  of 
consciousness,  which  you  yourself  reject  when  against  your  own 
opinions,  and  how  can  you,  on  the  authority  of  that  testimony, 

1  Lecture  xU.  vol.  i.  p.  941, 2d  ediUon. — Ed. 
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maintain  the  unity  of  self  to  be  more  than  an  illusiye  appearance, 
when  self  and  not-sel^  as  known  to  consciousness,  are,  on  your  own 
hypothesis,  confessedly  only  modifications  of  the  same  percipient 
subject?  I^  on  your  doctrine,  consciousness  can  split  what  you 
hold  to  be  one  and  indi^nsible  into  two,  not  only  different  but 
opposed,  existences, — what  absurdity  is  there,  on  mine,  that  con- 
sciousness should  exhibit  as  phienomenally  one,  what  we  both  hold 
to  be  really  manifold  ?  If  you  give  the  lie  to  consciousness  in  fevor 
of  your  hypothesis,  you  can  have  no  reasonable  objection  that  I 
should  give  it  the  lie  in  favor  of  mine.  If  you  can  maintain  that 
not-self  is  only  an  illusive  phaenomcnon,  —  being,  in  fact,  only  self 
m  disguise ;  I  may  also  maintain,  a  contra^  that  self  itself  is  only  an 
illusive  phaBnomenon,  —  and  that  the  apparent  unity  of  the  ego  is 
only  the  result  of  an  organic  harmony  of  action  between  the  parti- 
cles of  matter. 

From  these  examples,  the  truth  of  the  position  I  maintain  is  man- 
ifest, —  that  a  fact  of  consciousness  can  only  be 
The   absolute   and      rejected  on  the  supposition  of  falsity,  and  that, 
universal  veracity  of      ^^iQ  falsity  of  onc  fact  of  cousciousuess  being  ad- 
mainuined.  mitted,  the  tnith  of  no  other  fact  of  conscious- 

ness can  be  maintained.  The  legal  brocard, 
Falsus  in  tmo^  falsus  in  omnibus^  is  a  rule  not  more  applicable  to 
other  witnesses  than  to  consciousness.  Thus,  every  system  of  phi- 
losophy which  implies  the  negation  of  any  fact  of  consciousness,  is 
not  only  necessarily  unable,  without  self-contradiction,  to  establish 
its  own  tnith  by  any  appeal  to  consciousness ;  it  is  also  unable,  with- 
out self-contradiction,  to  appeal  to  consciousness  against  the  f:ilse- 
hood  of  any  other  system.  If  the  absolute  and  universal  veracity 
of  consciousness  be  once  surrendered,  every  system  is  equally  true, 
or  rather  all  are  equally  false ;  philosophy  is  impossible,  for  it  has 
now  no  instrument  by  which  truth  can  be  discovered,  —  no  stand- 
ard by  which  it  can  be  tried  ;  the  root  of  our  nature  is  a  lie.  But 
though  it  is  thus  manifestly  the  common  interest  of  ever}'  scheme 
of  philosophy  to  preser>'e  intact  the  integrity  of  consciousness,  almost 
every  scheme  of  philosophy  is  only  another  mode  in  which  this 
integrity  has  been  violated.  If,  tlierefore,  I  am  able  to  prove  the  fact 
of  this  various  violation,  and  to  show  that  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness have  never,  or  hardly  ever,  been  fairly  evolved,  it  will  follow, 
as  I  said,  that  no  reproach  can  be  justly  addressed  to  consciousness 
as  an  ill-informed,  or  vacillating,  or  perfidious  witness,  but  to  those 
only  who  were  too  proud,  or  too  neirligent,  to  accept  its  testimony, 
to  employ  its  materials,  and  to  obey  its  laws.    And  on  this  suppo- 
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sition,  so  fhr  should  we  be  from  despairing  of  the  future  advance  of 
philosophy  fix)m  the  experience  of  its  past  wanderings,  that  wo 
ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  anticipate  for  it  a  steady  progress,  the 
moment  that  philosophers  can  be  persuaded  to  look  to  consciousness, 
aiMl  to  consciousness  alone,  for  their  materials  and  their  rules. 


/ 


LECTURE   XVI. 


CONSCIOUSNESS,  —  VIOLATIONS   OF  ITS   AUTHORITY. 

On  the  principle,  which  no  one  has  yet  been  found  bold  enough 

formally  to  deny,  and  which,  indeed,  requires 

CoDfcioosness,  the      Only  to  be  understood  to  be  acknowledged,  — 

first  and   generative      namely,  that  as  all  philosophy  is  evolved  from 

principle  of  Philoso-  /  .1       ^      .^      i» 

jj  consciousness,  so,  on  the  truth  of  consciousness, 

the  possibility  of  all  philosophy  is  dependent,  — 
it  is  manifest,  at  once  and  without  further  reasoning,  that  no  philo- 
sophical theory  can  pretend  to  truth  except  that  single  theory  which 
comprehends  and  develops  the  fact  of  consciousness  on  which  it 
founds,  without  retrenchment,  distortion,  or  addition.  Were  a  phi- 
losophical system  to  pretend  that  it  culls  out  all  that  is  correct  in 
a  fact  of  consciousness,  and  rejects  only  what  is  erroneous,  —  what 
would  be  the  inevitable  result?  In  the  firat  place,  this  system 
admits,  and  must  admit,  that  it  is  wholly  dependent  on  conscious- 
ness for  its  constituent  elements,  and  for  the  rules  by  which  these 
are  selected  and  arranged,  —  in  short,  that  it  is  wholly  dependent 
on  consciousness  for  its  knowledge  of  true  and  false.  But,  in  the 
second  place,  it  pretends  to  select  a  part,  and  to  reject  a  part,  of  a 
fact  given  and  guaranteed  by  consciousness.  Now,  by  what  crite- 
rion, by  what  standard,  can  it  discriminate  the  true  from  the  false 
in  this  fact  ?  This  criterion  must  be  either  consciousness  itself,  or 
an  instrument  different  from  consciousness.  If  it  be  an  instniment 
different  from  consciousness,  what  is  it  ?  No  such  instrument  has 
ever  yet  been  named  —  has  ever  yet  been  heard  of.  If  it  exist,  and 
if  it  enable  us  to  criticize  the  data  of  consciousness,  it  must  be  a 
higher  source  of  knowledge  than  consciousness,  and  thus  it  will 
replace  consciousness  as  the  first  and  generative  principle  of  philos- 
ophy. But  of  any  principle  of  this  character,  different  from  con- 
sciousness, philosophy  is  yet  in  ignorance.  It  remains  unenonnced 
and  unknown.  It  may  therefore,  be  safely  assumed  not  to  be.  The 
standard,  therefore,  by  which  any  philosophical  theory  can  profess 
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to  regulate  its  choice  among  the  elements  of  any  fact  of  conscious- 
ness, must  be  consciousness  itself.  Xow,  mark  the  dilemma.  The 
theory  makes  consciousness  the  discriminator  between  what  is  true 
and  what  is  false  in  its  own  testimony.  But  if  consciousness  be 
assumed  to  be  a  mendacious  witness  in  certain  parts  of  its  evidence, 
how  can  it  be  presumed  a  veracious  witness  in  others  ?  This  it 
cannot  be.  It  must  be  held  as  false  in  all,  if  false  in  any ;  and  the 
philosophical  theory  which  starts  from  this  hypothesis,  starts  from  a 
negation  of  itself  in  the  negation  of  philosophy  in  general.  Again, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  part  of  the  deliverance  of  consciousness  is 
true,  part  false,  how  can  consciousness  enable  us  to  distinguish  these? 
This  has  never  yet  been  shown  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  inconceivable.  But, 
further,  how  is  it  discovered  that  any  part  of  a  datum  of  conscious- 
ness is  false,  another  true  ?  This  can  only  be  done  if  the  datum 
involve  a  contradiction.  But  if  the  facts  of  consciousness  be  con- 
tradictory, then  is  consciousness  a  principle  of  falsehood ;  and  the 
greatest  of  conceivable  follies  would  be  an  attempt  to  employ  such 
a  principle  in  the  discovery  of  truth.  And  such  an  act  of  folly  is 
every  philosophical  theory  which,  departing  from  an  admission  that 
the  data  of  consciousness  are  false,  would  still  pretend  to  build  out 
of  them  a  system  of  truth.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  data  of 
consciousness  are  not  contradictory,  and  consciousness,  therefore,  not 
a  self-convicted  deceiver,  how  is  the  unapparent  falsehood  of  its 
evidence  to  be  evinced  ?  This  is  manifestly  impossible ;  for  such 
falsehood  is  not  to  be  presumed ;  and,  we  have  previously  seen,  there 
is  no  higher  principle  by  which  the  testimony  of  consciousness  can 
be  canvassed  and  redargued.  Consciousness,  therefore,  is  to  be  pre- 
8nme<l  veracious ;  a  philosophical  theory  which  accepts  one  part  of 
the  harmonious  data  of  consciousness  and  rejects  another,  is  mani- 
festly a  mere  caprice,  a  chimera  not  worthy  of  consideration,  far  less 
of  articulate  disproof.     It  is  ab  initio  null. 

I  have  been  anxious  thus  again  to  inculcate  upon  you  this  view 
in  regrird  to  the  relation  of  Philosophy  to  Consciousness,  because  it 
contains  a  preliminary  refutation  of  all  those  proud  and  wayward 
systems  which,  though  they  can  only  pretend  to  represent  the  truth 
inasmuch  as  they  fully  and  fairly  develop  the  revelations  vouch- 
safed to  us  through  consciousness,  still  do,  one  and  all  of  them, 
depart  from  a  false  or  partial  acceptance  of  these  revelations  them- 
8elvc*8 ;  and  because  it  affords  a  clear  and  simple  criterion  of  cer- 
tainty in  our  own  attempts  at  philosophical  construction.  If  it  be 
correct,  it  sweeps  away  at  once  a  world  of  metaphysical  specula- 
tion ;  and  if  it  curtail  the  dominions  of  human  reason,  it  firmly 
establishes  our  authority  over  what  remains. 
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In  order  still  further  to  evince  to  you  the  importance  of  the  pre- 
cept (namely,  that  we  must  look  to  conscious- 
Violations  of  the  an-  -I    .  >  1  />      .1 
^.    ,,      -         ,           ness  and  to  consciousness  alone  for  the  mate- 

thority   of  coDscion*- 

neaa  iiiuatrated.  rials  and  rules  of  philosophy),  and  to  show  ar- 

ticulately how  all  the  variations  of  philosophy 
have  been  determined  by  its  neglect,  I  will  take  those  facts  of  con- 
sciousness which  lie  at  the  very  root  of  philosophy,  and  with  which, 
consequently,  all  philosophical  systems  are  necessarily  and  primarily 
conversant ;  and  point  out  how,  besides  the  one  truQ  doctrine  which 
accepts  and  simply  states  the  fact  as  given,  there  are  always  as 
many  various  actual  theories  as  there  are  various  possible  modes  of 
distorting  or  mutilating  this  fact.      I  shall   commence  with  that 

great  fact  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, —  that 

The  Duality  of  Con-  •  ji  •   ^   i  •  •  .  •  j* 

'  we  are  immediately  conscious  m  perception  of 

an  ego  and  a  non-ego,  known  together,  and 
known  in  contrast  to  each  other.  This  is  the  fact  of  the  Duality 
of  Consciousness.  It  is  clear  and  manifest.  When  I  concentrate 
my  attention  in  the  simplest  act  of  perception,  I  return  from  my 
observation  with  the  most  irresistible  conviction  of  two  facta,  or 
rather  two  branches  of  the  same  fact;  —  that  I  am, -^ and  that 
something  different  from  me  exists.  In  this  act,  I  am  conscious  of 
myself  as  the  perceiving  subject,  and  of  an  external  reality  as  the 
object  perceived ;  and  I  am  conscious  of  both  existences  in  the  same 
indivisible  moment  of  intuition.  The  knowledge  of  the  subject 
does  not  precede,  nor  follow,  the  knowledge  of  the  object,  —  neither 
detennines,  neither  is  determined  by,  the  other. 

Such  is  the  fact  of  perception  revealed  in  consciousness,  and  as  it 

determines  mankind  in  general  in  their  almost 
TiieActofthetesU-       equal   assurance  of  the  reality  of  an  external 

mony    of   oonscioaa-  u  i»  ^-l  •  ^  i»  ^i_    •        •    j 

.    „       .,      ,        world,  as  of  the  existence  of  their  own  minds. 

nen  in  Perception  al-  ; 

lowed  by  those  who       Consciousncss  declares  our  knowledge  of  mate- 
deny  its  truth.  rial  qualities  to  be  intuitive  or  immediate,  —  not 

representative  or  mediate.  Nor  is  the  fact,  as 
given,  denied  even  by  those  who  disallow  its  truth.  So  clear  is 
the  deliverance,  that  even  the  philosophers  who  reject  an  intuitive 
perception,  find  it  impossible  not  to  admit,  that  their  doctrine 
stands  decidedly  opposed  to  the  voice  of  consciousness,  —  to  the 
natural  convictions  of  mankind.  I  may  give  you  some  examples  of 
the  admission  of  this  fact,  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
place  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  I  quote,  of  course,  only  from 
those  philosophers  whose  systems  are  in  contradiction  of  the  testi- 
mony of  consciousness,  which  they  are  forced  to  admit.  I  might 
quote  to  you  confessions  to  this  effect  from  Descartes,  De  Passionr 
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ihusy  article  23,  and  from  Malebranche,  JRecherchey  liv.  iii.  c.  1.  To 
these  I  only  refer  you. 

The  following  is  from  Berkeley,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 

third  and  last  Dialogue,  in  which  his  system  of 
Idealism  is  established: — "When  Hylas  is  at 
last  entirely  converted,  he  observes  to  Philonous,  —  'After  all,  the 
controversy  about  matter,  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  it,  lies  alto- 
gether between  you  and  the  philosophers,  whose  principles,  I 
acknowledge,  are  not  near  so  natural,  or  so  agreeable  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind,  and  Holy  Scripture,  as  yours.'  Philonous 
observes  in  the  end,  —  *  That  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  setter-up 
of  new  notions ;  his  endeavors  tend  only  to  unite,  and  to  place  in  a 
clearer  light,  that  truth  which  was  before  shared  between  the  vulgar 
and  the  philosophers ;  the  former  being  of  opinion,  that  those  things 
they  immediately  perceive  are  the  real  things ;  and  the  latter,  that 
the  things  immediately  perceived  are  ideas  which  exist  only  in  the 
mind ;  which  two  things  put  together  do,  in  effect,  constitute  the 
substance  of  what  he  advances.'  And  he  concludes  by  observing, — 
'  That  those  principles  which  at  first  view  lead  to  skepticism,  pur- 
sued to  a  certain  point,  bring  men  back  to  common  sense.' "  * 

Here  you  will  notice  that  Berkeley  admits  that  the  common  be- 
lief of  mankind  is,  that  the  things  immediately  perceived  are  not 
representative  objects  in  the  mind,  but  the  external  realities  them- 
selves. Hume,  in  like  manner,  makes  the  same  confession  ;  and  the 
confession  of  that  skeptical  idealist,  or  skeptical  nihilist,  is  of  the 
utmost  weight. 

**  It  seems  evident  that  men  are  carried  by  a  natural  instinct  or 

prepossession  to  repose  faith  in  their  senses; 
and  that,  without  any  reasoning,  or  even  almost 
before  the  use  of  reason,  we  always  suppose  an  external  universe, 
which  depends  not  on  our  perception,  but  would  exist  though  we 
and  every  sensible  creature  were  absent  or  annihilated.  Even  the 
animal  creation  are  governed  by  a  like  opinion,  and  preser\'e  this 
belief  of  external  objects  in  all  their  thoughts,  designs,  and  actions. 

**It  seems  also  evident  that,  when  men  follow  this  blind  and 
powerful  instinct  of  nature,  they  always  suppose  the  very  images 
presented  by  the  senses  to  be  the  external  objects,  and  never  enter- 
tain any  suspicion  that  the  one  are  nothing  but  representations  of 
the  other.  This  very  table,  which  we  see  white,  and  which  we  feel 
hard,  is  believed  to  exist,  independent  of  our  perception,  and  to  be 
something  external  to  our  mind,  which  perceives  it.  Our  presence 
bestows  not  being  on  it,  —  our  absence  does  not  annihilate  it.    It 

1  See  ReitP$  Works,  p.  284.  —  Ed. 
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preserves  its  existence  uniform  and  entire,  independent  of  the  situa- 
tion of  intelligent  beings,  who  perceive  or  contemplate  it. 

"  But  this  universal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men  is  soon  de- 
stroyed by  the  slightest  philosophy,  which  teaches  us  that  nothing 
can  ever  be  present  to  the  mind  but  an  image  or  perception,  and 
that  the  senses  are  only  the  inlets  through  which  these  images  are 
conveyed,  without  being  able  to  produce  any  immediate  intercourse 
between  the  mind  and  the  object.  The  table,  which  we  see,  seems 
to  diminish  as  we  remove  farther  from  it ;  but  the  real  table,  which 
exists  independent  of  us,  suffers  no  alteration;  it  was,  therefore, 
nothing  but  its  image  which  was  present  to  the  mind.  These  are 
the  obvious  dictates  of  reason;  and  no  man  who  reflects,  ever 
doubted  that  the  existences  which  we  consider,  when  we  say,  this 
house  and  that  tree^  are  nothing  but  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and 
fleeting  copies  or  representations  of  other  existences,  which  remain 
uniform  and  independent 

"Do  you  follow  the  instincts  and  propensities  of  nature,  may  they 
say,  in  assenting  to  the  veracity  of  sense  ?  But  these  lead  you  to 
believe  that  the  very  perception  or  sensible  image  is  the  external 
object.  Do  you  disclaim  this  principle,  in  order  to  embrace  a  more 
rational  opinion,  that  the  perceptions  are  only  representations  of 
something  external?  You  here  depart  from  your  natural  propen- 
sities and  more  obvious  sentiments ;  and  yet  are  not  able  to  satisfy 
your  reason,  which  can  never  find  any  convincing  argument  from 
experience  to  ])rove  that  the  perceptions  are  connected  with  any 
external  objects."  ^ 

The  fact  that  consciousness  does  testify  to  an  immediate  knowl- 
edge by  mind  of  an  object  different  from  any  modification  of  its 
own,  is  thus  admitted  even  by  those  philosophers  who  still  do  not 
hesitate  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  testimony ;  for  to  say  that  all  men 
do  naturally  believe  in  such  a  knowledge,  is  only,  in  other  words,  to 
say  that  they  believe  it  upon  the  authority  of  consciousness.  A  feet 
of  consciousness,  and  a  fact  of  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  are 
only  various  expressions  of  the  same  import.  We  may,  therefore, 
lay  it  down  as  an  undisputed  truth,  that  consciousness  gives,  as  an 
ultimate  fact,  a  primitive  duality ;  —  a  knowledge  of  the  ego  in  rela- 
tion and  contrast  to  the  non-ego ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  non-ego 
in  relation  and  contrast  to  the  ego.  The  ego  and  non-ego  are,  thus, 
given  in  an  original  s^iithesis,  as  conjoined  in  the  unity  of  knowl- 

1  £!uny,  vol.  ii.  pp.  154, 155, 156, 157  (edit  the  Miine  thing  is  acknowledged  hj  Kant,  by 

1788).    Similar  confessions  arc  made  by  Hume  Fichte,  by  Schelling,  by  Tennemann,  by  Jac- 

in  his  Tnatite  of  Htannm  NatMre,  vol.  i.  pp.  obi.     Several  of  these  testimonies  yoa  will 

839,  838, 853,  S5S,  831,  839,  (oiiginal  edit  );  —  find  extracted  and  translated  in  a  note  of  mj 

in  a  word,  you  may  read  (Vom  830  to  870;  and  Di.tcmsnotu  •»  PhUotopkfy  p.  92. 
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edge,  and,  in  an  ori^nal  antithesis,  as  opposed  in  the  contrariety  of 
existence.    In  other  words,  we  are  conscious  of  them  in  an  indivisi- 
ble act  of  knowledge  together  and  at  once,  —  but  we  are  conscious 
of  them  as,  in  themselves,  different  and  exclusive  of  each  other. 
Again,  consciousness  not  only  gives  us  a  duality,  but  it  gives  its 

elements  in   equal  counterpoise   and  indcpen- 
The  Ego  and  Non-       dence.     The  cgo  and  non-ego  —  mind  and  mat- 

^jmniTOrtT"  \iJ  *uiii  ^^^ — ^^  not  only  given  together,  but  in  abso- 
eoonterpobemndinde-  lutc  coequality.  The  One  does  not  precede,  the 
veadenee.  Other  does  not  follow;   and,   in  their  mutual 

relations,  each  is  equally  dependent,  equally 
independent.     Such  is  the  fact  as  given  in  and  by  consciousness. 

Philosophers  have  not,  however,  been  content  to 

Am  mrnny  di(fer«Dt      acccpt  the  fact  in  its  integrity,  but  have  been 

phfloMphicai  syrtems      pleased  to  acccpt  it  Only  under  such  qualifica- 

•ricinate  in  this  fact,  ......  t.-r 

M  it  admits  of  rari-      ^^^"8  as  it  suitcd  their  systcms  to  de^^se.     In 
poflsibie  modifl-      truth,  there  are  just  as  many  different  philosoph- 
ical systems  originating  in  this  fact,  as  it  admits 
of  various  possible  modifications.     An  enumera- 
tion of  these  modifications,  accordingly,  affords  an  enumeration  of 
philosophical  theories. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  grand  division  of  philosophers  into 

those  who  do,  and  those  who  do  not,  accept  the 

I.  TboM  who  do,      fact  in  its  integrity.^     Of  modem  philosophers, 

aad  those  who  do  not,       almost  all  are  comprehended  under  the  latter 

the  fact  of  the  Dual-       category,   while   of  the   former,   if  we  do   not 

ftj  of  Consciooniess.       remount  to  the  schoolmen  and  the  ancients,  — 

I  am  only  aware  of  a  single  philosopher*  before 
Reid,  who  did  not  reject,  at  least  in  part,  the  fact  as  consciousness 
affords  it.  As  it  is  always  expedient  to  possess  a  precise  name  for 
a  precise  distinction,  I  would  be  inclined  to  denominate  those  who 

implicitly  acquiesce  in  the  primitive  duality  as 
The  former  called      oriven  in  consciousncss,  the  Natural  Realists  or 

Kataralitta  or  Natural        r^_  ,    -rx      i.  t      «     .       t  -^t  i 

j),^jj,j^  Natural  Duahsts,  and   their  doctrme.  Natural 

*  Realism  or  Natural  Dualism. 

In  the  second  place,  the  philosophers  who  do  not  accept  the  fact, 

and  the  whole  fact,  may  be  divided  and  subdi- 
The  latter,  rarioueij      yided  into  various  classes  by  various  principles 

of  distribution. 
The  first  subdivision  will  be   taken  from  the  total,  or  partial, 

1  See  the  Author's  Suppl.  Disser.  to  ReitTs     John  Seri^eant  is  subsequently  referred  to  hj 

V«nb,  Kote  C.  —  Ed.  Sir  W  Uamllton,  aw  holding  a  similar  doctrine 

>  This  philosopher  is  doubtless  Peter  Poiret.      in  a  paradoxical  form.    See  pp.  831, 858.—  Ed. 
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rejections  of  the  import  of  the  fact.    I  have  previously  shown  yoa 
that  lo  deny  any  fact  of  coneciousDesa  as  an  actnal  pliffiuonieiion  is 
Utterly  impossible.     Diit,  though  uecessariJy  admitted  as  a  present 
phienomonon,  the  import  of  this  jihsenoinenou,  —  ull  beyoad  our 
actual  cousciousncBS  of  its  existence,  may  be  denied.     Wc  are  able,    , 
vdthout  self-eontradiction,  to  suppose,  and,  consequently,  to  assert^  j 
that  all  to  which  the  phtenomenon  of  which  we  are  conscious  refera,  | 
is  a  deception,  —  that,  for  example,  the  past  to  which  an  act  of 
memory  refers,  is  only  an  illusion  hivolved  in  our  consctousncss  of 
the  present,  —  that  the  unknowa  subject  to  which  every  phenom- 
enon of  which  we  are  conscious  involves  a  reference,  has  no  reality 
beyond  this  reference  itself,  —  in  short,  that  all  our  knowledge  of   I 
mind  or  matter,  is  only  a  consciousness  of  vari- 
°  °  *"        ous  bundles  of  bnselesa  appearances.     This  doo-  j 

trine,  as  refusing  a  substantial  reality  to  the  ] 
phienomenal  existence  of  which  we  are  conseions,  is  culled  Nihil-  i 
ism;  and,  consequently,  philosophers,  as  they  affirm  or  deny  the  I 
authority  of  consciousness  in  gnarantecing  a  substratum  or  sub- 1 
Stance  to  the  manifestations  of  the  ego  and  non-ego,  are  divided  \ 
into  Realists  or  Substantial ists,  and  into  Kthilists  or  Xon-Substaa-  ' 
tialiats.    Of  positive  or  dogmatic  Nihilism  there  is  no  example  is  I 
modem  pbilo80]jhy,  for  Oken's  deduction  of  the  universe  from  liiB  1 
original  nothing,' — the  nothing  lieing  equivalent  to  the  Absoluts  I 
or  God,  is  only  the  paradoxical  foundation  of  a  system  of  realism; 
and,  in  ancient  philosophy,  we  know  too  little  of  the  book  of  Goi^  j 
gias  the  Sophist,  entitled  ll^il  rov  /t!)  oktik,  ^  ntpi  ^vatui^,' —  Con-  I 
ceming  ^JTature  or  the  Nbn-ExisCent, —  to  be  able  to  aflirm  whether  1 
it  were  maintained  by  him  as  a  dogmatic  and  bonaji'ie  doctrine.    But  f 
as  a  skeptical  nonelusion  from  the  premises  of  previous  philosopher 
we  have  an  illustrious  example  of  Nihilism  in  Hume;  and  the  celer  I 
brated  Fichte  admits  that  the  speculative  principles  of  his  own  ideal-  1 
ism  would,  unless  corrected  by  bis  practical,  terminate  in  this  result.'  ■ 
The  Realists  or  Substantialists  are  again  divided  into  Dmiltsts,  \ 
and  into  Unitarians  or   Monists,  according  i 
they  are,  or  are  not,  contented  with  the  trati-  1 
mony  of  consciousness  to  the  ultimate  duplicity 
of  subject  and  object  in  perception.     The  Dual- 
t  speaking,  are  distinguished  from  the 


to    Uypiidiiitrcil    Du- 


ists,  of  whom  we  a 


Natural  Dualists  of  whom  we  formerly  spoke,  in  this, — that  the 


le  Ha/  SdcIvIt  by  Tnlli,  |  «4a.  —  En. 
1  See  ScKIiu  Em|illicuB,  Ada.  Moi*.  V 
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latter  establisli  the  existence  of  the  two  worlds  of  mind  and  mat- 
ter on  the  immediate  knowledge  we  possess  of  both  series  of  phaB- 
nomena, —  a  knowledge  of  which  consciousness  assures  ns ;  whereas 
the  former,  surrendering  the  veracity  of  consciousness  to  our  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  material  phenomena,  and,  consequently,  our 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  matter,  still  endeavor, 
by  various  hypotheses  and  reasonings,  to  maintain  the  existence 
of  an  unknown  external  world.  As  we  denominate  those  who 
maintain  a  dualism  as  involved  in  the  fact  of  consciousness.  Natural 
Dualists;  so  we  may  style  those  dualists  who  deny  the  evidence  of 
consciousness  to  our  immediate  knowledge  of  aught  beyond  the 
sphere  of  mind,  Hypothetical  Dualists  or  Cosmothctic  Idealists. 

To  the  class  of  Cosmothctic  Idealists,  the  great  majority  of 

modem  philosophers  are  to  be  referred.    Deny- 

Tbe  minority  of       j^g  ^n  immediate  or  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 

modem    philosophers  ^  i  i*^  «  •  ^  ^t  •    ^    • 

beioojc  to  the  former  external  reality,  whose  existence  they  mamtam, 

of  tiM!M  Classen,  and  they,  of  course,  hold  a  doctrine  of  mediate  or 

are mbdivided accord-  representative  perception;  and,  according  to  the 

tog  to  their  Tiew  of  ^j^^ious  modifications  of  that  doctrine,  they  are 

the  representation  m  . 

(exception.  again  subdivided  into  those  who  view,  in  the 

immediate  object  of  perception,  a  representative 
entity  present  to  the  mind,  but  not  a  mere  mental  modification,  and 
into  those  who  hold  that  the  immediate  object  is  only  a  representa- 
tive modification  of  the  mind  itself  It  is  not  always  easy  to  deter- 
mine to  which  of  these  classes  some  philosophers  belong.  To  the 
former,  or  class  holding  the  cruder  hyi)Othesis  of  representation, 
certainly  belong  the  followers  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus,  those 
Aristotelians  who  held  the  vulgar  doctrine  of  species,  (Aristotle 
himself  was  probably  a  natural  dualist,)'  and  in  recent  times,  among 
many  others,  Malebranche,  Berkeley,  Clarke,  Newton,  Abraham 
Tucker,  etc.  To  these  is  also,  but  problematically,  to  be  referred 
Locke.  To  the  second,  or  class  holding  the  finer  hypothesis  of 
representation,  belong,  without  any  doubt,  many  of  the  Platonists, 
Leibnitz,  Amauld,  Crousaz,  Condillac,  Kant,  etc.,  and  to  this  class 
is  also  probably  to  be  referred  Descartes.' 

The  philosophical  L^nitarians  or  Monists,  reject  the  testimony  of 

consciousness  to  the  ultimate  duality  of  the  sub- 

MoQlrts,  subdivided,  1     u-    ^  •  *•         u   .  .1 

ject  and  object  m  perception,  but  they  amve  at 
the  unity  of  these  in  different  ways.     Some  admit  the  testimony  of 

1  Arirtotle^s  opinion  is  doobtfal.     In  the  the  Author -s  Notes,  A^i^j  Woris,  pp.  300,  886; 

D»  Anima.  I.  5.  he  combats  the  theory  of  Em-  and  H.  St.  Hilaire*s  prebce  to  his  translation 

pednclcv.  that  like  is  known  by  like,  and  ap-  of  the  De  Anima^  p.  22.  —  Ed. 
pear»  a^  a  natural  realist.     Bnt  in  the  Xiram- 

acktuH  Ktkies,  ri.  1. !»  adopts  tlie  principle  of  J  Sec  the  Aothor^s  Ditcwtsiotu,  p.  57  $eq, 

aimiiaritj  as  the  basis  of  all  knowledge.    See  —  Ed. 
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congciouanesa  to  tlic  cqnipoUc  of  tlic  mental  and  material  fiiim- 
nonieiia,  nml  do  not  iitiempt  to  reduce  either  mind  to  mutter,  or 
matter  to  nund.  Thoy  reject,  however,  the  evidence  of  eonsciona- 
ness  to  their  antithesis  in  cxifitcnce,  imd  mnintain  thnt  mind  and 
matter  are  only  ph»noinenal  modificatiouB  of  the  same  commoo  ^ 
substtncc.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Absolutq 
iBio.i.  TboH  who       Identity, — a  doctrine  of  which  the  most  illm 

bold  the  docIrlDS  of  .  ■'  .  , -,  , 

Absolute  ideatity;  tnous  repreacntatives  among  recent  philosopher 

are  Sehelling,  Hegel,  and  Coosm.     Others  a 
deny  the  e'vidence  of  eoniicionsness  to  the  eqnipoise  of  the  BubJM 
and  objeet  as  coordinate  and  cooriginal  elements ;  and  as  the  bll^ 
ance  is  inclined  in  favor  of  the  one  relative  or  the  other,  two  oppo- 
site schemes  of  psychology  are  determined.     If  the  sulijeel  be 
taken  as  the  original  and  genetic,  and  the  object 

2,  IdtftlUlB;  t       t     it  <  <  It  "' 

evolved   from   it  as  its  product,  the  theory  a 
Idealism  is  established.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  object  be  a 

sumed  OS  the  original  and  genetic,  and  the  sol 

ject  evolved  from  it  aa  its  pi-oduct,  the  theof 
of  Materialism  is  established. 

In  regard  to  these  two  opposite  schemes  of  a  one-sided  philot 

phy,  I  would  at  present  make  an  observation  11 
How  ■  phiioiiophic  which  It  may  be  afterwards  necessary  to  r 
tt!  t)  it»m  ia  on™  pre-  —  viz,  that  a  ]>hilosophic!il  8j-9tem  is  often  p 
ventori  ^'""'  J'""'  vented  from  falling  into  absolute  idealism  < 
or  i.bMiuii!  [n■u^u^  absoliite  materialism,  and  held  in  a  kind  j 
i»M-  vacillating  equilibrinm,  not  in  consequence  ( 

being  bused  on  the  fact  of  consciousness,  but 
from  the  circumstance,  that  its  materialistic  tendency  in  one  opinion 
happens  to  be  countei"acted  by  its  idealistic  tendency  in  another; — > 
two  opposite  errors,  in  short,  cooperating  to  the  same  result  as  oMM 
truth.     On  this  ground  is  to  be  explained,  why  the  philosophy  0 
Locke  and  Cundillac  did  not  more  easily  slide  into  materiulisaf 
Deriving  our  whole   knowledge,  mediately  or  immediately. 
the  senses,  this  philosophy  seemed  destined  to  be  fairly  analj-xt 
into  a  scheme  of  materialism;  but  from  this  it  was  for  a  long  tini 
preserved,  in  consequence  of  involving  a  doctrine,  which, 
other  hand,  if  not  counteracted,  would  have  naturally  carried  1 
over  into  idealism.    This  was  the  doctrine  of  a  representative  p 
oeption.     The  legitimate  issne  of  such  a  doctrine  is  now  admitt« 
on  all  hands,  to  be  absolute  idealiHm ;  and  the  only  gronnd  c 
it  has  been  latterly  thought  possible  to  avoid  this  conclusion,  — 1^ 
appeal  to   the  natural   belief  of  mankind  in  the  existence  of  a 
exleraal  world,  —  is,  as  I  showed  you,  incompetent  to  the  hy^ 
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thetical  dualist  or  cosmothetic  idealist.  In  his  hands  such  an  appeal 
is  aelf^ontradictory.  For  if  this  universal  belief  be  fiiirly  applied, 
it  only  proves  the  existence  of  an  outer  world  by  disproving  the 
hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception. 

To  recapitulate  what  I  have  now  said  : — The  philosophical  sys- 
tems concerning  the  relation  of  mind  and  mat- 

Re<»pitiiiattoii  of      ^       ^^  coextensive  with  the  various  possible 

foregoing.  '  * 

modes  in  which  the  fact  of  the  Duality  of  Con- 
sciousness may  be  accepted  or  refused.  It  may  be  accepted  either 
wholly  and  without  reserve,  or  it  may  not.  The  former  alternative 
affords  the  class  of  Natural  Realists  or  Natural  Dualists. 

Those,  again,  who  do  not  accept  the  fact  in  its  absolute  integrity, 
are  subdivided  in  various  manners.  They  are,  first  of  all,  distin- 
guished into  Realists  or  Substantialists,  and  into  Nihilists,  as  they 
do,  or  do  not,  admit  a  subject,  or  subjects,  to  the  two  opposite  series 
of  phaBnomena  which  consciousness  reveals.  The  former  class  is 
again  distributed  into  Hypothetical  Dualists  or  Cosmothetic  Ideal- 
ists, and  into  Unitarians  or  Monists. 

The  Hypothetical  Dualists  or  Cosmothetic  Idealists,  are  divided, 
according  to  their  different  theories  of  the  representation  in  per- 
ception, into  those  who  view  in  the  object  immediately  perceived, 
a  tertium  quid  different  both  from  the  external  reality  and  from 
the  conscious  mind,  and  into  those  who  identify  this  object  with  a 
modification  of  the  mind  itself. 

The  Unitarians  or  Monists  fall  into  two  classes  as  they  do,  or  do 
not,  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  subject  and  object.  If,  admitting 
the  equilibrium  of  these,  they  deny  the  reality  of  their  opposition, 
the  system  of  Absolute  Identity  emerges,  which  carries  thought 
and  extension,  mind  and  matter,  up  into  modes  of  the  same  com- 
mon substance. 

It  would  be  turning  aside  from  my  present  purpose,  were  I  to 
attempt  any  articulate  refutation  of  these  various  systems.  What 
I  have  now  in  view  is  to  exhibit  to  you  how,  the  moment  that  the 
feet  of  consciousness  in  its  absolute  integrity  is  surrendered,  phi- 
losophy at  once  falls  from  unity  and  truth  into  variety  and  error. 
In  reality,  by  the  very  act  of  refiising  any  one  datum  of  conscious- 
ness, philosophy  invalidates  the  whole  credibility  of  consciousness, 
and  consciousness  ruined  as  an  instrument,  philosophy  is  extinct. 
Thus,  the  refusal  of  philosophers  to  accept  the  fact  of  the  duality 
of  consciousness,  is  virtually  an  act  of  philosophical  suicide.  Their 
various  systems  are  now  only  so  many  empty  spectres, — so  many 
enchanted  corpses,  which  the  first  exorcism  of  the  skeptic  reduces 
to  their  natural  nothingness.     The  mutual  polemic  of  these  sys- 
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terns  is  like  the  warfare  of  shadows ;  as  the  heroes  in  Valhalla,  they 
hew  each  other  into  pieces,  only  in  a  twinkling  to  be  reunited,  and 
again  to  amuse  themselves  in  other  bloodless  and  indecisive  con- 
tests.^ 

Having  now  given  you  a  general  view  of  the  various  systems  of 

philosophy,  in  their  mutual  relations,  as  founded 
HypothMes  pro-      on  the  great  fact  of  the  Duality  of  Conscious- 
posed  in  regard  to  the      ^^^  j  proceed,  in  Subordination  to  this  fact,  to 

mode    of  intercoarse  .  i    •    /.  ^      ^         ^   -       i.  i 

between  Mind  and  &^'^  Y^^  *  ""®^  account  of  Certain  famous  hy- 
Body.  potheses  which  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  know^ 

—  hjrpotheses  proposed  in  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  how  intercourse  of  substances  so  opposite  as  mind  and  body 
could  be  accomplished.  These  hypotheses,  of  course,  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  doctrine  of  Dualism,  for  in  the  Unitarian  system  the 
difficulty  is  resolved  by  the  annihilation  of  the  opposition,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  two  substances  to  one.     The  hypotheses  I  allude 

to,  are  known  under  the  names,  1**,  Of  the  sys- 
tem of  Assistance  or  of  Occasional  Causes;  2®, 
Of  the  Preestablished  Harmony;  3%  Of  the  Plastic  Medium ;  and,  4% 
Of  Physical  Influence.  The  first  belongs  to  Descartes,  De  la  Forge, 
Malebranche,  and  the  Cartesians  in  general ;  the  second  to  Leibnitz 
and  Wolf,  though  not  universally  adopted  by  their  school;  the  third 
was  an  ancient  opinion  revived  in  modern  times  by  Cudworth  and 
Leclerc;'  the  fourth  is  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Schoolmen, 
and,  though  not  explicitly  enounced,  that  generally  prevalent  at 
present; — among  modem  philosophers,  it  has  been  expounded  with 
great  perspicuity  by  Euler.^  We  shall  take  these  in  their  order. 
The  hypothesis  of  Divine  Assistance  or  of  Occasional  Causes, 

sets  out  from  the  apparent  impossibility  involved 

1.  Occasional   Causes.         .     t^      ,.  ^  \      ,  •      ^'        -l    . 

m  Dualism  of  any  actual  communication  between 
a  spiritual  and  a  material  substance,  —  that  is,  between  extended 
and  non-extended  existences;  and  it  tenninates  in  the  assertion, 
that  the  Deity,  on  occasion  of  the  affections  of  matter  —  of  the 
motions  in  the  bodily  organism,  excites  in  the  mind  correspondent 
thoughts  and  representations;  and  on  occasion  of  thoughts  or  rep- 
resentations arising  in  the  mind,  that  He,  in  like  manner,  produces 
the  correspondent  movements  in  the  body.  But  more  explicitly : 
— "  God,  according  to  the  advocates  of  this  scheme,  governs  the 


1  This  simile  is  taken  Arom  Kant,  Kritik  der      OioisSey  vol.  ii.  p.  107,  tt  $eq.    See  also  Leib- 
rtinen  Vemunft^p.  784  (edit.  1799)  — Ed.  nitz,  Cnrisid^ations  sur  la  Principe  de  Vie.     Op- 

era,  edit.  Rrdmann,  p.  429.  — Ed. 

2  Cudworth,  InteUrctual  System  of  the   Uni'  3  L'ttres  A  unf   Prineetse  d^  AJtemagne^  part 
verUf  b.  i.  c.  iii.  $  87.    Leclorc,  Bibliothdque      ii.  let.  14,  cd.  Cournot.  —  £d.] 
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Qniverse,  and  its  constituent  existences,  by  the  laws  according  to 
which  He  has  created  them ;  and  as  the  world  was  originally  called 
into  being  by  a  mere  fiat  of  the  divine  will,  so  it  owes  the  continu- 
ance of  its  existence  from  moment  to  moment  only  to  the  unre- 
mitted perseverance  of  the  same  volition.  Let  the  sustaining 
energy  of  the  divine  will  cease,  but  for  an  instant,  and  the  universe 
lapses  into  nothingness.  The  existence  of  created  things  is  thus 
exclusively  maintained  by  a  creation,  as  it  were,  incessantly  re- 
newed. God  is,  thus,  the  necessary  cause  of  every  modification 
of  body,  and  of  every  modification  of  mind ;  and  his  efiicicncy  is 
sufficient  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the  union  and  intercourse  of 
extended  and   unextended   substances. 

"External  objects  determine  certain  movements  in  our  bodily 
organs  of  sense,  and  these  movements  are,  by  the  nerves  and  ani- 
mal spirits,  propagated  to  the  brain.  The  brain  does  not  act  imme- 
diately and  really  upon  the  soul ;  the  soul  has  no  direct  cognizance 
of  any  modification  of  the  brain ;  this  is  impossible.  It  is  God 
himself  who,  by  a  law  which  he  has  established,  when  movements 
are  determined  in  the  brain,  produces  analogous  modifications  in 
the  conscious  mind.  In  like  manner,  suppose  the  mind  has  a  voli- 
tion to  move  the  arm ;  this  volition  is,  of  itselfj  inefiicacious,  but 
God,  in  virtue  of  the  same  law,  causes  the  answering  motion  in  our 
limb.  The  body  is  not^  therefore,  the  real  cause  of  the  mental 
modifications ;  nor  the  mind  the  real  cause  of  the  bodily  movements. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  soul  would  not  be  modified  without  the  antece- 
dent changes  in  the  body,  nor  the  body  moved  without  the  antece- 
dent determination  of  the  soul,  —  these  changes  and  determinations 
are  in  a  certain  sort  necessary.  But  this  necessity  is  not  absolute ; 
it  is  only  hypothetical  or  conditional.  The  organic  changes,  and 
the  mental  determinations,  are  nothing  but  simple  conditions,  and 
not  real  causes ;  in  short,  they  are  occasions  or  occasional  causes."  * 
This  doctrine  of  occasional  causes  is  called,  likewise,  the  Hypothesis 
of  Assistance,  as  supposing  the  immediate  cooperation  or  interven- 
tion of  the  Deity.  It  is  involved  in  the  Cartesian  theory,  and, 
therefore,  belongs  to  Descartes  ;  but  it  was  fully  evolved  by  De  la 
Forge,  Malebranche,  and  other  followers  of  Descartes.^  It  may, 
however,  be  traced  far  higher.  I  find  it  first  explicitly,  and  in 
all  its  extent,  maintained  in  the   commencement  of  the  twelfth 

1  [Laromi/niiire  Lefons  de  Philosephie^  torn,      la  Forge,  TraUi  dt  V  Esprit  de  r  Homme^  c« 
ii.  p.  2&&-6.]  xvi.    Malebranche,  Recherche  de  la  V6riU^  lib. 

Ti.  part  11.  c.  8,  Entretiens  $ur  la  MeUiphifsiquef 
S  See  Descartes  PfUeipia^  part  ii.  S  36.    0e      £nt.  vii.  — Ed. 
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2.    PreSstablished 
Harmony. 


centnry  by  Algazel^^  or  Elgazali,  of  Bagdad,  sumamed  the  Tmftxim 
of  the  world;  —  from  him  it  passed  to  the  schools  of  the  West,  and 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  philosophers  of  the  middle  ages  main« 
tained  that  God  is  the  only  real  agent  in  the  yniyerse. '  To  this 
doctrine  Dr.  Reid  inclines, '  and  it  is  expressly  maintained  by  Mr. 
Stewart* 
This  hypothesis  did  not  satisfy  Leibnitz.    "He  reproaches  the 

Cartesians  with  converting  the  universe  into  a 
pei*petual  miracle,  and  of  explaining  the  natural, 
by  a  supernatural,  order.  This  would  annihi- 
late philosophy;  for  philosophy  consists  in  the  investigation  and 
discovery  of  the  second  causes  which  produce  the  various  phseno- 
mena  of  the  universe.  *  You  degrade  the  Divinity,  he  subjoined ; 
—  you  make  hira  act  like  a  watchmaker,  who,  having  constructed  a 
timepiece,  would  still  be  obliged  himself  to  turn  the  hands,  to  make 
it  mark  the  houi*s.  A  skilful  mechanist  would  so  frame  his  clock 
that  it  would  go  for  a  certain  period  without  assistance  or  interposi- 
tion. So  when  God  created  man,  he  disposed  his  organs  and  facul- 
ties in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  able  of  themselves  to  execute 
their  functions  and  maintain  their  activity  from  birth  to  death."* 
Leibnitz  thought  he  had  devised  a  more  philosophical  scheme, 
in  the  hypothesis  of  the  preestablished  or  predetermined  Har- 
mony, (^Sy sterna  Ilarmonim  PrcestabilitCB  vel  Prcecleterminatce.) 
This  hypothesis  denies  all  real  connection,  not  only  between  spir- 
itual and  material  substances,  but  between  substances  in  general ; 
and  explains  their  apparent  communion  from  a  previously  de- 
creed coiirrangcment  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  the  following  man- 
ner:—  "God,  before  creating  souls  and  bodies,  knew  all  these 
souls  and  bodies ;  he  knew  also  all  possible  souls  and  bodies. ' 
Now,  in  this  infinite  variety  of  possible  souls  and  bodies,  it 
was    necessary  that  there  should   be  souls  whose  series  of  per- 


1  In  his  Destructio  PhUotaphorum^  now  only 
known  through  the  refutation  of  it  by  Aver- 
roes,  called  Destnictio  DestructioniSt  preserved 
in  a  barbarous  Latin  translation,  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  Aristotle^s  Works,  Venice,  l&iiO.  A 
fhll  account  of  this  treatise  is  given  in  Ten- 
nemann^s  Geschieku  d*r  PhiJosophiej  vol.  viii. 
p.  887  et  seq.  See  also  Dcgerando,  Histoirt  Com' 
pariey  vol.  iv.  p.  226.  —  Ed. 

S  Averroes,  1.  c.  p.  ^ :  *'  Agens  eombus- 
tionis  creavit  nigredinem  in  stuppa  et  com- 
bnstionem  in  partibus  c>ju8,  et  posnit  eam 
Gombustam  et  cinerem,  et  est  Deus  gloriosus 
mediantibus  angelis,  aut  immediate.'*  See 
Tennemann,  1.  c.  p.  406.  ^Ed. 


8  See  Works^  pp.  257,  627.  —  Ed. 

4  See  Worksy  vol.  il.  pp.  97,  476—479;  vol. 
ii.  pp.  280,  24S,  8S9-391.  — Ed. 

5  Systhne  Nouvtau  de  la  Nature,  f  18.  Opera, 
cd.  Erdmann,  p.  127,  Cf.  TKiodieie,  $  61. 
i&i</.,  p.  620.  — Ed. 

6  [Laromigni^re,  Le^ons^  ii.  266-7]  TMnhne 
Eclairrisaement,  Opera,  ed.  Erdmann,  p.  184. 
—  Ed. 

7  Systime  Nouveau  de  ta  Natwe^  $  14.  HV- 
officdfy  f  62.  These  passages  contain  the  sub- 
stance of  the  remarks  in  the  text,  but  not  the 
words. — Ed. 
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ceptions  and  determinations  would  correspond  to  the  series  of 
movements  which  some  of  these  possible  bodies  would  exe- 
cute; for  in  an  infinite  number  of  souls,  and  in  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  bodies,  there  would  be  found  all  possible  combinations. 
Now,  suppose  that,  out  of  a  soul  whose  series  of  modifications 
corresponded  exactly  to  the  series  of  modifications  which  a  certain 
body  was  destined  to  perform,  and  of  this  body  whose  successive 
movements  were  correspondent  to  the  successive  modifications 
of  this  soul,  God  should  make  a  man,  —  it  is  evident,  that  be- 
tween the  two  substances  which  constitute  this  man,  there  would 
subsist  the  most  perfect  harmony.  It  is,  thus,  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  devise  theories  to  account  for  the  reciprocal  intercourse 
of  the  material  and  the  spiritual  substances.  These  have  no  com- 
munication, no  mutual  influence.  Tlie  soul  passes  from  one  state, 
firom  one  perception,  to  another  by  virtue  of  its  own  nature.  The 
body  executes  the  series  of  its  movements  without  any  participation 
or  interference  of  the  soul  in  these.  The  soul  and  body  are  like 
two  clocks  accurately  regulated,  which  point  to  the  same  hour  and 
minute,  although  the  spring  which  gives  motion  to  the  one  is  not 
the  spring  which  gives  motion  to  the  other.  ^  Thus  the  harmony 
which  a)>pears  to  combine  the  soul  and  body  is,  however,  indepen- 
dent of  any  reciprocal  action.  This  harmony  was  established  be- 
fore the  creation  of  man ;  and  hence  it  is  called  the  preestablished 
or  predetermined  harmony."' 

It  is  needless  to  attempt  a  refutation  of  this  hypothesis,  which  its 
author  himself  probably  regarded  more  as  a  specimen  of  ingenuity 
than  as  a  serious  doctrine. 

The  third  hypothesis  is  that  of  the  Plastic  Medium  between  the 
^  „    .  „  ,.  soul  and  body.     "  This  medium  participates  of 

8.  riutic  Medium.  "^  .      .  *  .   * 

the  two  natures;  it  is  partly  matenal,  partly 
8j)iritual.  As  material,  it  can  be  acted  on  by  the  body;  and  as 
spiritual,  it  can  act  upon  the  mind.  It  is  the  middle  term  of  a  con- 
tinuous proportion.  It  is  a  bridge  thrown  over  the  abyss  which 
separates  matter  from  spirit.  This  hypothesis  is  too  absurd  for 
refutation ;  it  annihilates  itself  Between  an  extended  and  unex- 
tended  substance,  there  can  be  no  middle  existence ;  [these  being 
not  simply  different  in  degree,  but  contradictory.]  If  the  medium 
be  neither  body  nor  soul,  it  is  a  chimera ;  if  it  is  at  once  body  and 
soul,  it  is  contradictory ;  or  i^  to  avoid  the  contradiction,  it  is  said 
to  be,  like  us,  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  it  is  itself  in  want  of  a 
medium.'* » 

1  TroiMiim*  Erlahcistement.    Opera,  edit.  Krd-         S  [Lftromlguiire  LefotUy  torn.  it.  p.  257-8.] 
Bunn,  p.  135.  — Ed.  3  [JLaromiguiire,  Le^onSj  torn.  U.  p.  253-4  ] 
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The  fourth  hypothesis  is  that  of  Physical  Inflaence,  {Influxus 

Phyaicus,)  "  On  this  doctrine,  external  objects 
^  °  "'  affect  our  senses,  and  the  ors^nic  motion  they 
determine  is  communicated  to  the  brain.  The 
brain  acts  upon  the  soul,  and  the  soul  has  an  idea,  —  a  perception. 
The  mind  thus  possessed  of  a  perception  or  idea,  is  affected  for 
good  or  ill.  If  it  suffers,  it  seeks  to  be  relieved  of  pain.  It  acts  in 
its  turn  upon  the  brain,  in  which  it  causes  a  movement  in  the  ner- 
vous system ;  the  nervous  system  causes  a  muscular  motion  in  the 
limbs,  —  a  motion  directed  to  remove  or  avoid  the  object  which 
occasions  the  sensation  of  pain. 

"  The  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  soul,  and,  on  this  hypothesis, 
the  soul  has  been  compared  to  a  spider  seated  in  the  centre  of 
its  web.  The  moment  the  least  agitation  is  caused  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  web,  the  insect  is  advertised  and  put  upon  the 
wntch.  In  like  manner,  the  mind  situated  in  the  brain  has  a 
point  on  which  all  the  nervous  filaments  converge ;  it  is  informed 
of  what  passes  at  the  different  parts  of  the  body ;  and  forthwith  it 
takes  its  measures  accordingly.  The  body  thus  acts  with  a  real 
efficiency  on  the  mind,  and  the  mind  acts  with  a  real  efficiency  upon 
the  body.  This  action  or  influence  being  real,  —  physical,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  —  the  body  exerts  a  physical  influence  upon  the 
soul,  the  soul  a  physical  influence  upon  the  body. 

"  This  system  is  simple,  but  it  affords  us  no  help  in  explaining  the 
mysterious  union  of  an  extended  and  an  unextendcd  substance. 

*  Tangere  enira  et  tangi  nisi  corpus  nulla  potest  res.'  i 

Nothing  can  touch  and  be  touched  but  what  is  extended ;  and  if 
the  soul  be  unextendcd,  it  can  have  no  connection  by  touch  with 
the  body,  and  the  physical  influence  is  inconceivable  or  contra- 
dictory." * 

If  we  consider  these  hypotheses  in  relation   to  their  historical 

manifestation,  —  the   doctrine   of   Physical   In- 
Historical    order      flucncc  would    Stand    first ;    for   this    doctrine, 

of   thcuo    hjrpothefles.  i  •   i      \       r  n        j         i  j     •    * 

--    ,   ,      ,*  which   was   only  formally  developed  into   sys- 

Physical       influence,  . 

fi„t.  tem  by  the  later  Peripatetics,  was  that  preva- 

lent in  the  earlier  schools  of  Greece.  The 
Aristotelians,  —  who  held  that  the  soul  was  the  substantial  form, 
the  vital  principle,  of  the  body,  that  the  soul  was  all  in  the 
whole  and  all  in  every  part  of  the  body,  —  naturally  allowed  a  re- 
ciprocal   influence   of  these.     By  influence,    (in    Latin    influxus.) 

I  Lucretius,  i.  805.— Kd.  2  [Laromiguiire,  Le^on*,  torn.  ii.  p.  251— d.] 
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yoa  are  to  understand  the-  relation  of  a  cause  to  its  effect,  and 
the  term,  now  adopted  into  every  vulgar  language  of  Europe, 
was  brought  into  use  principally  by  the  authority  of  Suarez,  a 
Spanish  Jesuit,  who  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  and  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious metaphysicians  of  modem  times.  By  him  a  cause  is  defined, 
PrinidpiuTn  per  se  in/luetis  esse  in  aiiud.  *  This  definition,  how- 
ever, and  the  use  of  the  metaphysical  term  influence^  (for  it  is  noth- 
ing more,)  are  not,  as  is  supposed,  original  with  him.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  the  {)seudo-Aristotclic  treatise  De  Causis,  This  is  a 
translation  from  the  Arabic,  but  a  translation  made  many  centuries 
before  Suarez.  •    But  this  by  the  way. 

The  second  hypothesis  in  chronological  order,  is  that  of  the  Plas- 
tic Medium.    It  is  to  be  traced  to  Plato.     That 
Fiastk  Medium,  MO-      philosopher,  in  illustrating  the  relation  of  the 

two  constituents  of  man,  says  that  the  soul  is  in 
the  body  like  a  sailor  in  a  ship ;  that  the  soul  employs  the  bo<ly  as 
its  instrument ;  but  that  the  energy,  or  life  and  sense  of  the  body,  is 
the  manifestation  of  a  different  substance,  —  of  a  substance  which 
holds  a  kind  of  intermediate  existence  between  mind  and  matter. 
This  conjecture,  which  Plato  only  obscurely  hinted  at^  was  elaborated 
with  peculiar  partiality  by  his  followers  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
and,  in  their  psychology,  the  ©xos,  or  vehicle  of  the  soul,  the  medium 
through  which  it  is  united  to  the  body,  is  a  prominent  element  and 
distinctive  principle.*    To  this  opinion  St.  Austin,*  among  other 


1  Disputation*  Mttapkysiea^  Disp.  xii.,  S  U- 
4.  — Ed. 

S  The  LtbeQwt  d«  Causis  is  printed  in  a  Latin 
reraion  made  from  a  Hebrew  one,  in  the 
•eventh  rolnme  of  the  Latin  edition  of  Aris- 
totle's Works,  Venice,  1550,  f.  144.  It  has 
been  attributed  to  Aristotle,  to  Avempace,  to 
Alfarabi,  and  to  Proclos.  The  above  defi- 
nition dues  not  occur  in  it  verbatim,  though 
it  may  be  gathered  in  substance  fh>m  Prop. 
I.  — Ed. 

S  The  passage  referred  to  in  Plato  is  prob- 
ably Timatu^  p.  69:  Oi  9h  fUftovfA*i^i  wap- 
akafiorrts  ^xV  ^hOCV*  iS^dtfaroy,  rh  fitrk 
rwTo  ^^nfT^r  aAfta  airn)  vcpicTOpKciwar 
ixyv^  '>'<  '^^^  'V^  ffAfut  Mfftttf  ic.T.X.  This 
passage,  as  well  as  the  simile  of  the  chariot  in 
the  Pha'truSf  p.  240,  were  interpreted  in  this 
sense  by  the  later  Platonista  See  Ficinus, 
Theotegia  Platoniea,  lib.  XTili.  e.  4 :  *'  Ex  quo 
Kqnitnr  rationales  animas  tanquam  medias 


tales  esse  debere,  ut  rirtute  quidem  semper 

separabiles  sint, actu  autem  sint 

semper  conjunct*,  quia  familiare  corpus  nan- 
ciscuntur  ex  sthere,  quod  senrant  per  immor- 
talitatem  propriam  immortale,  quod  Plato 
ourrum  tum  deorum  tum  animarum  rocat  in 
Ph^dro,  vehlculum  in  Tinueo."  The  ship  is 
more  definitely  expressed  by  Maximus  Tyrius, 
Diss.  xl.  c  (referred  to  by  Stallbaum,  on  the 
Timtnu,  1.  c):  Owx  ^P«  «ai  T^"  ^^  t^  ^- 
Xdrr-p  wkoWf  Ii>i3a  6  fi^p  tcu^prtirtis  ip- 
Xfip  &s  ^xh  (f^tutros,  1j  8^  ¥Ovs  ipx^rtut 
its  (nrh  ^^vx^i  ffAfio.  Cf.  also  Proclus,  Inst, 
Tkeol.  c.  206  et  seq. ;  Cu.A'W orXh,  IiUelUctttal  SjfS- 
temy  b.  i.  0.  ▼.  §  8.  Platner,  Phil.  Apkorismen, 
i.  p.  G27.— Ed. 

4  St.  Augustin  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
ancient  and  Platonic  dogma  that  matttr  (SAi|) 
is  incorporeal  (iurAfueros.)  He  regarded  mat- 
ter as  **quiddam  Inter  formatum  et  nihil,  neo 
formatnm  neo  nihil,  informe  prope  nihil.** 
Con/euitmSf  lib.  xii.  C.  ri.  >-Ed. 
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Christian  fathers,  was  inclined,  and,  in  modem  times,  it  has  been 
revived  and  modified  by  Gassendi,^  Cudworth,*  and  Le  Clerc* 

Descartes  agrees  with  the  Platonists  in  opposition  to  the  Aristote- 
lians, that  the  soul  is  not  the  substantial  form 

^onai  Cauaeg,      ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^  connected  with  it  only  at  a 

single  point  in  the  brain — viz.,  the  pineal  gland. 
The  pineal  gland,  he  supposes,  is  the  central  point  at  which  the 
organic  movements  of  the  body  terminate,  when  conveying  to  the 
mind  the  determinations  to  voluntary  motion.*  But  Descartes  did 
not  allow,  like  the  Platonists,  any  intermediate  or  connecting  sub- 
stance. The  nature  of  the  connection  he  himself  does  not  very 
explicitly  state;  —  but  his  disciples  have  evolved  the  hypothesis, 
already  explained,  of  Occasional  Causes,  in  which  God  is  the  con- 
necting principle,  —  an  hypothesis  at  least  implicitly  contained  in 
his  philosophy.* 

Finally,  Leibnitz  and  Wolf  agree  with  the  Cartesians,  that  there 

is  no  real,  but   only   an   apparent   intercourse 
Prettrtabiished  Uar-      i^etween    mind    and    body.      To    explain    this 

monx,  fourth.  .  it* 

apparent  mtercourse,  they  do  not,  however,  resort 

to  the  continual  assistance  or  interposition  of  the  Deity,  but  have 

recourse  to  the  supposition  of  a  harmony  between  mind  and  body, 

established  before  the  creation  of  either.* 

All  these  theories  are  unphilosophical,  because  they  all  attempt  to 

establish  something  beyond  the  sphere  of  obser- 
Thcse  hypotheses  un-      yation,  and,  consequently,  beyond  the  sphere  of 

phUosphical.  •  K-l  I  1 V  *!.  '.u 

genuine  philosophy  ;  and  because  they  are  cither, 
like  the  Cartesian  and  Leibnitzian  theories,  contradictions  of  the 
fact  of  consciousness ;  or,  like  the  two  other  hj'po theses,  at  variance 
with  the  fact  which  they  suppose.  What  St.  Austin  so  admirably 
says  of  the  substance,  either  of  mind  or  of  body,  —  "Materiam 
spiritumque  cognoscendo  ignorari  et  ignorando  cognosci,'""  —  I 
would  exhort  you  to  adopt  as  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  union  of 
these  two  existences.  In  short,  in  the  words  of  Pascal,®  "  Man  is  to 
himself  the  mightiest  prodigy  of  nature ;  for  he  is  unable  to  conceive 
what  is  body,  still  less  what  is  mind,  but  least  of  all  is  he  able  to 
conceive  how  a  body  can  be  united  to  a  mind ;  yet  this  is  his  proper 

1  Gaseendi,  in  his  i%y<ura,  divides  the  hu-         4  De  Pitts«um?^iMiliiimflE,  art.31,82.  DeHom^ 
man  soul  into  two  parts,  the  one  rational  and      ine^  art.  68.  — Ed. 
incorporeal,  the  other  corporeal,  faicluding         5  See  above,  p.  209,  note  1.  — Ed. 

the  natritlve  and  sensitive  Acuities.    The  lat-  .  . __  ^.        .        ,.         ,               ,         „  . 

.      .               .         ..           ..         ,  ^     ^^.t «  [On  the«e  hypotheses  in  general,  see  Zed- 

ter  he  regards  as  the  medium  of  connection  ,    ,    ,     .            „  ,        ««           , 

,    .            ■         ,,        ,        ,        .  .t    m.   J        o  '*'*  Lexicon,  v.  SeeU.  p.  96  et  sea.] 

between  the  rational  soul  and  the  body.    See  '             '  *^             ^  -* 

Opera,  vol.  ii.  p.  266, 1658.  —  Ed.  *      '  Confessions,  xU.  6.    See  ante,  p.  98.  —  Ed. 

S  See  above,  p.  208,  note  1.  —  Ed.  8  Pensdes,  partie  i.  art.  vi..  26.    Tol.  ii.  p. 

S  See  above  p.  208,  note  1. — Ed.  74,  edit.  Faugire.  —  Ed. 
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being."  A  contented  ignorance  is,  indeed,  wiser  than  a  presump- 
taoos  knowledge;  bat  this  is  a  lesson  which  seems  the  last  that 
philosophers  are  willing  to  learn.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the 
acatest  of  modem  thinkers^  —  ^  Magna  immo  maxima  pars  sapientisB 
est,  qosedam  SBqao  animo  nescire  velle." 

1  Jvliot  Cttnr  Seallger.    Tbe  passage  is  quoted  more  oomoUj  in  the  Author's  Dt«cti«- 
j4Mu,p.6IO.— Ed.  y  , 

^      y^       "^  Af  r  y         -  ^ 
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LECTURE 


CONSCIOUSNESS,- 


-GENERAI^   PH.KNOMENA,- 
COKSCTOUSLT   ACTIVE  1 


ABE  WE  ALWAYS 


The  eocond  GcnenU  Fact  of  Conseionsness  vhich  we  bIihII  con- 
sider, and  out  of  wliicli  several  questions  of  great 
Acnlvit)'iDdruiir-      intpregt  arise,  is  the  fact,  or  correlative  facts,  of 
hy  of  Mind.  ...  ,r»..         p  *•-    1 

the  Activity  and  raBsivity  of  Alind. 

There  is  no  pure  activity,  no  pure  passivity  in  creation.    All  things 

in  the  universe  of  nature  arc  reciprocally  in  a 

No  pare  meiiiKy  or      gj^te   of  continual    action    and   counter-action : 

piusivil)  in  CK^IIon.  ,  ,  .  ,  .  „     , 

they  are  always  active  and  passive  at  once.  God 
alone  must  be  thought  of  as  a  being  active  without  any  mixture  of 
passivity,  as  liia  aclirity  is  subjected  to  no  limitation.  But  precisely 
because  it  is  unlimited,  is  it  for  us  wholly  incomprehensible. 

Activity  and  passivity  are  not,  therefore,  in  the  manifestations  of 
mind,  distinct  and  independent  pbienomcna. 
Aitiviiy  «nd  PiBiv-  This  is  a  great,  though  a  common  error.  They 
are  always  conjoined.  There  is  no  operation  of 
mind  which  is  purely  active  ;  no  afiection  wliich 
is  purely  passive.  In  every  mental  modification 
action  and  passion  are  the  two  necessary  elements  or  factors  of 
which  it  is  composed.  But  though  both  are  always  present, 
each  is  not,  however,  always  present  in  equal  quantity.  Sometimes 
the  one  constituent  preponderates,  sometimes  the  other;  and  it  is 
from  the  preponderance  of  the  active  element  in  some  mod  ill  cations, 
of  the  passive  element  in  others,  that  we  distinguish  these  modifica- 
tions by  different  names,  and  consider  them  as  actinties  or  passiv- 
ities acconling  as  they  approximate  to  one  or  otlie.r  of  the  two 
iiiotors.  Thus  faculty,  opertition,  enerffy,  are  words  that  we  employ 
to  designate  the  manifestations  in  which  activity  is  predominant, 
Faculti/  denotes  an  active  power ;  aetion,  operation,  eti^gy,  denote 
its  present  exertion.  On  the  other  hand,  capacity  expresses  a  pas-  I 
sive  power;  affecti<m,  passion,  express  a  present  suffering.  The 
terms  mwfe,  modification,  state,  may  be  used  indifferently  to  signify  J 
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both  phtenomena ;  bat  it  must  bo  acknowledged  that  these,  especially 
the  word  state^  are  now  closely  associated  with  the  passivity  of  mind, 
which  they,  therefore,  tend  rather  to  suggest  The  passivity  of  mind 
is  expressed  by  another  term,  receptivity;  for  passivity  is  only  the 
condition,  the  necessary  antecedent  of  activity,  only  the  property 
possessed  by  the  mind  of  standing  in  relation  to  certain  foreign 
caa^s,  —  of  receiving  from  them  impressions,  determinations  to  act. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  we  are  never  directly  conscious  of  pas- 
sivity.   Consciousness  only  commences  with,  is 

e  are  never    rectij      ^^i    cognizant  of,  the  reaction  consequent  upon 

conscioiis  of  iMMsivity,  .  .        .  . 

the  foreign  determination  to  act,  and  this  reac- 
tion is  not  itself  passive.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  we  are  conscious, 
we  are  active ;  whether  there  may  be  a  mental  activity  of  which  we 
are  not  conscious,  is  another  question.^ 

There  are  certain  arduous  problems  connected  with  the  activity 
of  mind,  which  will  be  more  appropriately  considered  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  the  course,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Inferences 
from  the  Phaenomenology  of  Mind,  or  of  Metaphysics  Proper.  At 
present,  I  shall  only  treat  of  those  questions  which  are  conversant 
about  the  immediate  phaenomena  of  activity.  Of  these,  the  first 
that  I  shall  consider  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  and  whicli,  though 

variously  determined  by  different  philosophers. 
The  question,  Are      ^^^  ^^^  seem  to  lie  boyond  the  sphere  of  obser- 

irc  always  conicionsly  .  ▼     ,i     -•  i  •         iirt       i 

active?  raised.  vation.     I  allude  to  the  question.  Whether  we 

are  always  consciously  active  ? 
It  is  evident  that  this  question  is  not  convertible  with  the  question. 

Have  we  always  a  memory  of  our  conscious- 
istininiisbed  from      ness?  —  for  the  latter  problem  must  be  at  once 

other  qneetioni.  t  .       i  •  ▼    •       ^ 

answered  in  the  negative.  It  is  also  evident,  that 
we  must  exclude  the  consideration  of  those  states  in  which  the 
mind  is  apparently  without  consciousness,  but  in  regard  to  which,  in 
reality,  we  can  obtain  no  information  from  experiment.  Concerning 
these  we  must  be  contented  to  remain  in  ignorance ;  at  least  only  to 
extend  to  them  the  analogical  conclusions  which  our  observations  on 
those  within  the  sphere  of  experiment  warrant  us  inferring.  Our 
question,  as  one  of  possible  solution,  must,  therefore,  be  limited  to 
the  states  of  sleep  and  somnambulism,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
states  of  insensibility  which  we  cannot  terminate  suddenly  at  will. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  with  the  nature  of  sleep  and 
somnambulism  as  psychological  phaenomena,  we  have  at  present  noth- 
ing to  do ;  our  consideration  is  now  strictly  limited  to  the  inquiry, 

1  See  below,  Lect.  xyIH.  p.  236.  —  Ed. 
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TreatmeDt  of  the 
question  by  philoeoph- 
en. 


Plato  and  Platonists. 


Aristotle  and  the  Ar- 
istotelians. 


Cioero  and  St.  An- 
gnstin. 


Whether  the  mind,  in  as  far  as  we  can  make  it  matter  of  obserrar 

tion,  is  always  in  a  state  of  conscious  activity. 
The  general  problem  in  regard  to  the  ceaseless 
activity  of  the  mind  has  been  one  agitated  from 
very  ancient  times,  but  it  has  also  been  one  on 
which  philosophers  have  pronounced  less  on  grounds  of  experience 

than  of  theory.  Plato  and  the  Platonists  were 
unanimous  in  maintaining  the  continual  energy 
of  intellect.  The  opinion  of  Aristotle  appears  doubtful,  and  pas- 
sages may  be  quoted  from  his  works  in  favor  of 
either  alternative.  The  Aristotelians,  in  general, 
were  opposed,  but  a  considerable  number  were 
favorable,  to  the  Platonic  doctrine.    This  doctrine  was  adopted  by 

Cicero  and  St.  Augustiu.  "  Nunquam  animus,'' 
says  the  former,  "  cogitatione  et  motu  vacuus  esse 
potest."^  *'Ad  quid  menti,**  says  the  latter, 
"^  praeceptum  est,  nt  se  ipsam  cognoscat,  nisi  ut  semper  vivat,  et  sem- 
per sit  in  actu."*    The  question,  however,  obtained  its  principal 

importance  in  the  philosophy  of  Descartes.  That 
philosopher  made  the  essence,  the  very  existence, 
of  the  soul  to  consist  in  actual  thought,^  under  which  he  included 
even  the  desires  and  feelings ;  and  thoicght  he  defined  all  of  which 
we  are  conscious.*  The  assertion,  therefore,  of  Descartes,  that  the 
mind  always  thinks,  is,  in  his  employment  of  language,  tantamount 
to  the  assertion  that  the  mind  is  always  conscious. 

That  the  mind  is  always  conscious,  though  a  fundamental  position 
of  the  Cartesian  doctrine,  was  rather  assumed  than  proved  by  an 
appeal  to  fact  and  experience.  All  is  theoretical  in  Descartes ;  all 
is  theoretical  in  his  disciples.  Even  Malebranche  assumes  our  con- 
sciousness in  sleep,  and  explains  our  oblivion 
only  by  a  mechanical  hypothesis.*  It  was,  there- 
fore, easy  for  Locke  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  Cartesian  opinion,  and 

to  give  a  strong  semblance  of  probabihty  to  his 
own  doctrine  by  its  apparent  confonnity  with 
the  phaenomena.     Omitting  a  good  deal  of  what  is  either  irrelevant 


Descartes. 


Malebranche. 


Locke. 


1  De  DivinaiioHf^  ii.  0?:  "Natnmm  earn 
dico,  qua  nunquam  animus  insistens  atpta- 
iione^  et  motu  esse  vacuus  potest."— Ed. 

8  Kugeuios,  '^uxo?<oylay  p.  2).— [Book  iii. 
of  his  Sroixcta  rijs  Mtreuffwrucrist  (edit. 
1806).  The  reference  in  Eugenios  is  to  I>8 
JVinitaUt  1.  x.  c.  v.,  where  a  passage  occurs, 
resembling  in  words  the  one  quoted  in  the 
text,  but  hardly  supporting  the  doctrine  in 
question.  It  is  as  follows :  "  Ut  quid  ergo  ei 
pneoeptnm  est,  utseipeam  cognoscat?  Credo 


utse  ipsam. cogitet,  et  secundum  natnram 
suam  vivat."  But  in  the  De  Anima  et  ejus 
Origine^  lib.  iv.  c.  vi.  f  7,  t.  x.  p.  891,  (edit. 
Ben.)  occurs  the  following  explicit  state- 
ment: *'Sicut  motus  non  cessat  in  corde, 
vnde  se  pulsus  diflVindit  usquequaque  vena- 
rum,  ita  non  quieecimus  aliqnid  cogitando 
versare."  — Ed.] 
8  Principiay  part  i.  f  53.  —  Ed. 

4  Prineipiaf  part  i.  f  0.  — E^. 

5  lUckerdu  de  la  V&iti,  Ub.  Ui.  0.  2.  —  Ed. 
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to  the  general  question,  or  what  is  now  admitted  to  be  false,  as 
foauded  on  his  erroneous  doctrine  of  personal  identity,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  sum  of  Locke's  argument  upon  the  point.     "  It  is  an 

opinion,"  he  says,*  "  that  the  soul  always  thinks, 
tor  Uie  *  *  J^™*"       ^^d  that  it  has  the  actual  perception  of  ideas  in 

itself  constantly,  as  long  as  it  exists ;  and  that 
actual  thinking  is  as  inseparable  from  the  soul,  as  actual  extension 
is  firom  the  body ;  which  if  true,  to  inquire  after  the  beginning  of  a 
man^s  ideas,  is  the  same  as  to  inquire  afler  the  beginning  of  his  soul. 
For  by  this  account,  soul  and  its  ideas,  as  body  and  its  extension, 
will  begin  to  exist  both  at  the  same  time. 

"  But  whether  the  soul  be  supposed  to  exist  antecedent  to,  or 
coeval  with,  or  some  time  afler,  the  first  rudiments,  or  organization, 
or  the  beginnings  of  life  in  the  body,  I  leave  to  be  disputed  by  those 
who  have  better  thought  of  that  matter.  I  confess  myself  to  have 
one  of  those  dull  souls  that  doth  not  perceive  itself  always  to  con- 
template ideas ;  nor  can  conceive  it  any  more  necessary  for  the  soul 
always  to  think  than  for  the  body  always  to  move :  the  perception 
of  ideas  being  (as  I  conceive)  to  the  soul,  what  motion  is  to  the 
body ;  not  its  essence,  but  one  of  its  operations.  And,  therefore, 
though  thinking  be  supposed  ever  so  much  the  proper  action  of  the 
soul,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  should  be  always  think- 
ing, always  in  action.  That  perhaps  is  the  privilege  of  the  infinite 
Author  and  Preserver  of  things,  who  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps ;  but 
is  not  competent  to  any  finite  being,  at  least  not  to  the  soul  of  man. 
We  know  certainly  by  experience  that  we  sometimes  think,  and 
thence  draw  this  infallible  consequence,  that  there  is  something  in 
OS  that  has  a  power  to  think :  but  whether  that  substance  perpetu- 
ally thinks  or  no,  we  can  be  no  further  assured  than  experience 
informs  us.  For  to  say  that  actual  thinking  is  essential  to  the  soul, 
and  inseparable  from  it,  is  to  beg  what  is  in  question,  and  not  to 
prove  it  by  reason ;  which  is  necessary  to  be  done  if  it  be  not  a 
pelf-evident  proposition.  But  whether  this,  Hhat  the  soul  always 
thinks,'  be  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  everybody  assents  to  at 
first  hearing,  I  appeal  to  mankind.  It  is  doubted  whether  I  thought 
all  last  night  or  no ;  the  question  being  about  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
begging  it  to  bring  as  a  proof  for  it  an  hypothesis  which  is  the  very 
thing  in  dispute ;  by  which  way  one  may  prove  anything ;  and  it 
is  but  supposing  that  all  watches,  whilst  the  balance  beats,  think ; 
and  it  is  sufficiently  proved,  and  past  doubt,  that  my  watch  thought 
all  last  night.    But  he  that  would  not  deceive  himself^  ought  to 

1  Amy,  book  il.  ohmp.  i.,  H  9, 10, 14  *t  uq. 
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n  mnlter  of  fact,  and  make  it  ont  by  si 


ights. 


esperienc©,  and   not   presnme   on   raattur  of  fact,  because 
bypotbesis ;  that  is,  because  he  supposes  it  to  be  t«) ;  wbich  way  of 
proving  amounts  to  this,  tliat  I  tnrtfit  necessarily  think  all  last  night 
because  anotber  sapposes  I  always  tbink,  thoiigli  I  myself  cann( 
perceive  tbat  I  always  do  so."    ,    ..."  It  will  jierbaps  be 
that  'the  soul  tbinks  even  in  the  soundest  sleep,  but  the  niem< 
retains  it  not.'     That  the  son]  in  a  sleeping  man  should  be 
moment  busy  a-thinking,  and  the  next  moment  in  a  waking  man 
not  remember  nor  be  able  to  recollect  one  jot  of  all  those  thonghts, 
is  very  hard  to  be  conceived,  and  would  need  some  better  proerf 
than  bare  assertion  to  make  it  be  believed.     For  who  can,  witb 
any  more  ado  but  being  barely  told  so,  imagine  tbat  the  great 
part  of  men  do,  during  all  their  lives  for  several  hours 
tbink  of  something  whieh,  if  they  were  asked  even  in  the  middle 
these  thoughts,  they  could  remember  nothing  at  all  of?     Most  men, 
I  think,  pass  a  great  part  of  their  sleep  without  dreaming.     I  odm 
know  a  man  that  was  bred  a  scholar  and  bad  no  bad  memorj-, 
told  me  be  had  never  dreamed  in  his  life  till  ho  bad  that  feve 
was  then  newly  recovered  o^  which  was  about  the  five  or  six 
twentieth  year  of  his  age.     I  sujijKtse  the  world  affords  more  stich 
instances ;  at  least  every  one's  acquaintance  will  furnish  him  with 
examples  enough  of  such  ns  pass  moat  of  their  nights  without 
dreaming."    ....    And  again,  "If  they  say  that  a  man  is  alw«] 
conscious  to  himself  of  thinking;  I  ask  how  they  know  it? 
Bciousness  is  the  perception  of  what  passes  in  ft  man's  own 
Can  Jinother  man  perceive  that  I  am  couscious  of  anything,  wheal 
perceive  it  not  myself?'     No  man's  knowledge  here  can  go  bey( 
his  experience.     Wake  a  man  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  and  ask  hi 
what  he  was  that  moment  thinking  on.    If  he  himself  be  conscii 
of  nothing  he  then  thought  on,  he  must  be  a  notable  diviner 
thoughts  that  can  assure  him  that  he  was  thinking:  may  he 
with  more  reason  assure  htm  he  was  not  asleep  ?     This  is  somethi 
beyond  philosophy;  and  it  cannot  be  leas  than  revelation  tbat 
covers  to  another  thoughts  in  my  mind  when  I  can  find  none  thi 
myself;  and  they  must  needs  have  a  penetrating  sight  who 
certainly  see  what  I  think  when  I  cannot  perceive  it  myself, 
when  I  declare  that  I  do  not.    This  some  may  think  to  be  a 
beyond  the  Roaicrueians,  it  being  easier  to  make  one's  self  invistl 
to  otliers,  than  to  make  another's  thoughts  visible  to  one  wbich 
not  viKible  to  himselC     But  it  is  but  defining  the  soul  to  be  *j 
eubatnncG  that  always  thinks,'  and  the  busine's  is  done,     If 
definition  be  of  any  imlhority,  I  know  not  what  it  can  serve  for,  bl 
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to  make  many  men  suspect  that  they  have  no  soals  at  all,  since  they 
find  a  good  part  of  their  lives  pass  away  without  thinking.  For  no 
definitions  that  I  know,  no  suppositions  of  any  sect,  are  of  force 
enough  to  destroy  constant  experience ;  and  perhaps  it  is  the  affec- 
tation of  knowing  beyond  what  we  perceive  that  makes  so  much 
useless  dispute  and  noise  in  the  world." 
This  decision  of  Locke  was  rejected  by  Leibnitz  in  the  New  Es- 

says  on  the  Human  UhderstaTiding^  the  great 
^ ..  ,  ^  .  work  in  which  he  canvassed  from  beginnin":  to 

pond  bj  Leibnitx.  . 

end  the  Essay,  under  the  same  title,  of  the  Eng- 
lish philosopher.  He  observes,  in  reply  to  the  supposition  that 
continual  consciousness  is  an  attribute  of  Him  '^  who  neither  slum- 
bereth  nor  sleepeth,"  *  that  this  affords  no  inference  that  in  sleep 
we  are  wholly  without  perception.'  To  the  remark,  "  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive,  that  a  being  can  think  and  not  be  conscious  of 
thought,"  he  replies,  *that  in  this  lies  the  whole  knot  and  difficulty 
of  the  matter.  But  this  is  not  insoluble.'  "  We  must  observe,"  he 
says,  ^  that  we  think  of  a  multitude  of  things  at  once,  but  take  heed 
only  of  those  thoughts  that  are  the  more  prominent.  Nor  could  it 
be  otherwise.  For  were  we  to  take  heed  of  everything,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  attend  to  an  infinity  of  matters  at  the  same  moment, 
all  of  which  make  an  effectual  impression  on  the  senses.  Nay,  I 
assert  that  there  remains  always  something  of  all  our  past  thoughts, 
—  that  none  is  ever  entirely  effaced.  Now,  when  we  sleep  without 
dreaming,  and  when  stunned  by  a  blow  or  other  accident,  there  are 
formed  in  us  an  affinity  of  small  confused  perceptions."  And  again 
he  remarks :  "  That  even  when  we  sleep  without  dreaming,  there  is 
always  some  feeble  perception.  The  act  of  awakening,  indeed, 
shows  this :  and  the  more  easily  we  are  roused,  the  clearer  is  the 
perception  we  have  of  what  passes  without,  although  this  percep- 
tion is  not  always  strong  enough  to  cause  us  to  awake." 

Now,  in  all  this  it  will  be  observed,  that  Leibnitz  does  not  pre- 
cisely answer  the  question  we  have  mooted.  He  maintains  that 
the  mind  is  never  without  perceptions,  but,  as  he  holds  that  percep- 
tions fexist  without  consciousness,  he  cannot,  though  he  opposes 
Locke,  be  considered  as  affirming  that  the  mind  is  never  without 
consciousness  during  sleep,  —  in  short,  does  always  dream.  The 
doctrine  of  Wolf  on  this  point  is  the  same  with  that  of  his  master,' 

though  the  Nbuveaux  Essais  of  Leibnitz  were 
not  published  till  long  after  the  death  of  Wolf 
But  if  Leibnitz  cannot  be  adduced  as  categorically  asserting  that 

1  Lib.  ii.  ch.  1. — £d.  \  Pi^chologia  Rationalise  $  60.  —  Ed. 
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there  is  no  sleep  without  its  dream,  this  cannot  be  said  of  Kant. 

That  great  thinker  distinctly  maintains  that  we 
always  dream  when  asleep ;  that  to  cease  to  dream 
would  be  to  cease  to  live ;  and  that  those  who  fancy  that  they 
have  not  dreamt  have  only  forgotten  their  dream .^  This  is  all 
that  the  manual  of  Anthropology^  published  by  himself  contains 
upon  the  question ;  but  in  a  manuscript  in  my  possession,  which 
bears  to  be  a  work  of  Kant,  but  is  probably  only  a  compilation  from 
notes  taken  at  his  lectures  on  Anthropology',  it  is  further  stated 
that  we  can  dream  more  in  a  minute  than  we  can  act  during  a  day, 
and  that  the  great  rapidity  of  the  train  of  thought  in  sleep,  is  one 
of  the  principal  causes  why  we  do  not  always  recollect  what  we 
dream.'  He  elsewhere  also  observes  that  the  cessation  of  a  force  to 
act,  is  tantamount  to  its  cessation  to  be. 

Though  the  detennination  of  this  question  is  one  that  seems  not 

extremely  difficult,  we  find  it  dealt  with  by  phi- 

The  qnesUon  dealt      losophcrs.  On  the  One  side  and  the  other,  rather 

^tLV*"")*^!^^^^^      ^y  hypothesis  than  by  experiment ;  at  least,  we 

than  by  experiment.         have,  with  One  partial  exception,  which  I  am 

soon  to  quote  to  you,  no  observations  sufficiently 
accurate  and  detailed  to  warrant  us  in  establishing  more  than  a  very 
doubtful  conclusion.     I  have  myself  at  diffisrent  times  turned  my 

attention  to  the  point,  and,  as  far  as  my  observa- 
roncinsionfl-omex-      ^j^^g         ^^       certainly  tend  to  prove  that,  dur- 

perimeut8     made    by         .  i  ^i  •     j    •  •/■•.• 

the  Author.  ^°S  slccp,  the  mind  IS  never  either  inactive  or 

wholly  unconscious  of  its  activity.     As  to  the 

objection  of  Locke  and  others,  that,  as  we  have  often  no  recollec- 
tion  of   dreaming,   we   have,   therefore,   never 

*u  *    ®***®"™P  **"»       dreamt,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  assump- 

tbatconficiou«ine68and  ...  . 

the  recollection  of  tion  in  this  argument  —  that  consciousness,  and 
con»ciou8ne88arecon-  the  rccollcction  of  consciousucss,  are  converti- 
vertibie,  disproved  by      blc  —  is  disproved  in  the  most  emphatic  man- 

the    phienomena    of  . 

Domnambuiiun.  ^^^  ^7  experience.     You  have  all  heard  of  the 

phaenomenon  of  somnambulism.  In  this  re- 
markable state,  the  various  mental  faculties  are  usually  in  a  higher 
degree  of  power  than  in  the  natural.  The  patient  has  recollections 
of  what  he  has  wholly  forgotten.  He  speaks  languages  of  which, 
when  awake,  he  remembers  not  a  word.  If  he  use  a  vulgar  dialect 
when  out  of  this  state,  in  it  he  employs  only  a  correct  and  elegant 
phraseology.     The  imagination,  the  sense  of  propriety,  and  the  fac- 

1  i4if /Aropo/ogie,  H  90f  86.  —  Ed.  Mropo/n^tV,  edited   by  Stnrke  in  1831,  from 

2  The  rabfitance  of  this  pasra^  is  published      Kant's  Lectures.    See  p.  1G4.  —  £1d. 
in  the  Mensehenkund*  odor  Philosophisehe  An- 
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ulty  of  reasoning,  are  all  in  general  exalted.  ^  The  bodily  powers 
are  in  high  activity,  and  under  the  complete  control  of  the  will ; 
and,  it  is  well  known,  persons  in  this  state  have  frequently  performed 
feats,  of  which,  when  out  of  it,  they  would  not  even  have  imagined  the 
possibility.  And  what  is  even  more  remarkable,  the  difference  of 
the  faculties  in  the  two  states,  seems  not  confined  merely  to  a  differ- 
ence in  degree.  For  it  happens,  for  example,  that  a  person  who  has 
no  ear  for  music  when  awake,  shall,  in  his  somnambulic  crisis,  sing 
with  the  utmost  correctness  and  with  full  enjoyment  of  his  perform- 
ance. Under  this  affection  persons  sometimes  live  half  their  life- 
time, alternating  between  the  normal  and  abnormal  states,  and  per- 
forming the  ordinary  functions  of  life  indifferently  in  botli,  with 
this  distinction,  that  if  the  patient  be  dull  and  doltish  when  he 
is  said  to  be  awake,  he  is  comparatively  alert  and  intelligent  when 
nominally  asleep.  I  am  in  possession  of  three  works,  written  dur- 
ing the  crisis  by  three  different  somnambulists.  *  Now  it  is  evident 
that  consciousness,  and  an  exalted  consciousness,  must  l>e  allowed  in 
somnambulism.    This  cannot  possibly  be  denied,  —  but  mnrk  what 

follows.    It  is  the  peculiarity  of  somnambulism — 

ConMHoiwDeM  with-      j^  jg  the  differential  quality  by  which  that  state 

oat  memory,    c  c  ar-       .^  contradistinguished  from  the  state  of  dreain- 

aeteristio  of  somnam-  ^ 

\naism.  ing — that  we  have  no  recollection,  when  we 

awake,  of  what  has  occurred  during  its  continu- 
ance. Consciousness  is  thus  cut  in  two ;  memory  does  not  connect 
the  train  of  consciousness  in  the  one  state  with  the  train  of  consci- 
ousness in  the  other.  When  the  patient  again  relapses  into  the 
state  of  somnambulism,  he  again  remembers  all  that  had  occurred 
during  every  former  alternative  of  that  state ;  but  he  not  only 
remembei-8  this,  he  recalls  also  the  events  of  his  normal  existence ; 
so  that,  whereas  the  patient  in  his  somnambulic  crisis,  has  a  memory 
of  his  whole  life,  in  his  waking  intervals  he  has  a  memory  only  of 
half  his  life. 

At  the  time  of  Locke,  the  phaenomena  of  somnambulism  had 

been  very  little  studied;  nay,  so  great  is  the 
Dreaming  pood  e      ignorance  that  prevails  in  this  country  in  regard 

wiUiont  memory.  ^    ,  *  jo 

to  Its  nature  even  now,  that  you  will  find  this, 
its  distinctive  character,  wholly  unnoticed  in  the  best  works  upon 
the  subject.*  But  this  distinction,  you  observe,  is  incompetent 
always  to  discriminate  the  states  of  dreaming  and  somnambulism. 

1  For  iome  interesting  illustrations  of  this  8  This  deficiency  has  heen  ably  supplied  by 
state,  see  Abercromble  On  the  lUel.  Powtn^  Dr.  Carpenter.  See  his  PHtuipUg  of  Human 
pLa.iiv.92.  —  Ed.  Fhysiotogy,  §  827.—  £d. 

i  Of  these  works  we  have  failed  to  discover 
any  trace.  —  £d. 
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It  may  be  true  that  if  we  recollect  our  visions  during  sleep,  this 
recollection  excludes  somnambulism,  but  the  want  of  memory  by 
no  means  proves  that  the  visions  we  are  known  by  others  to  have 
had,  were  not  common  dreams.  The  phsenomena,  indeed,  do  not 
always  enable  us  to  discriminate  the  two  states.  Somnambulism 
may  exist  in  many  different  degrees ;  the  sleep-walking  from  which 
it  takes  its  name  is  only  one  of  its  higher  phaenomena,  and  one  com- 
paratively rare.  In  general,  the  subject  of  this  affection  does  not 
leave  his  bed,  and  it  is  then  frequently  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  manifestations  exhibited,  are  the  phaenomena  of  somnambulism 
or  of  dreaming.  Talking  during  sleep,  for  example,  may  be  a  symp- 
tom of  either,  and  it  is  often  only  from  our  general  knowledge  of 
the  habits  and  predispositions  of  the  sleeper,  that  we  are  warranted 
in  referring  this  effect  to  the  one  and  not  to  the  other  class  of  phae- 
nomena. We  have,  however,  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  for- 
getfulness  is  not  a  decisive  criterion  of  somnambulism.  Persons 
whom  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  of  this  affection,  often  manifest 
during  sleep  the  strongest  indications  of  dreaming,  and  yet,  when 
they  awaken  in  the  morning,  retain  no  memory  of  what  they  may 
have  done  or  said  during  the  night.  Locke's  argument,  that  be- 
cause we  do  not  always  remember  our  consciousness  during  sleep, 
we  have  not,  therefore,  been  always  conscious,  is  thus,  on  the  ground 
of  fact  and  analogy,  disproved. 

But  this  is  not  all.     We  can  not  only  show  that  the  fact  of  the 

mind  remaining  conscious  during  sleep  is  pos- 
That  the  mind  re-      sible,  is  even  probable,  we  can  also  show,  by  an 

mains  conscious  dur-  _a*      i    ^  •  ^u    x    ^i.*  x      n 

1        _.  K,.  u  ^       articulate  expenencc,  that  this  actually  occurs. 

ing   sleep  established  ^    ^  '    ^  •^ 

by  experience.  The  following  observations  are  the  result  of  my 

personal   experience,    and   similar   experiments 
every  one  of  you  is  competent  to  institute  for  himself. 
In  the  first  place,  when  we  compose  ourselves  to  rest,  we  do  not 

always  fall  at  once  asleep,  but  remain  for  a  time 
ccsuts  of  the  Au-       j^^  ^  state  of  incipient  slumber,  —  in  a  state  in- 

thor's  personal  expert-  t         i  i  .  -». 

ence.  termed latc  between  sleep  and  waking.     Now,  if 

we  are  gently  roused  from  this  transition-state, 
we  find  ourselves  conscious  of  being  in  the  commencement  of  a 
dream  ;  we  find  ourselves  occupied  with  a  train  of  thought,  and  this 
train  we  are  still  able  to  follow  out  to  a  point  when  it  connects 
itself  with  certain  actual  perceptions.  We  can  still  trace  imagina- 
tion to  sense,  and  show  how,  departing  from  the  last  sensible  im- 
pi*essions  of  real  objects,  the  fancy  proceeds  in  its  work  of  distort- 
ing, falsifying,  and  perplexing  these,  in  order  to  construct  out  of 
their  ruins  its  own  grotesque  edifices. 
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In  the  second  place,  I  have  always  observed,  that  when  suddenly 
awakened  during  sleep  (and  to  ascertain  the  fact  I  have  caused 
myself  to  be  roused  at  different  seasons  of  the  night),  I  have  aU 
ways  been  able  to-  observe  that  I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  dream. 
The  recollection  of  this  dream  was  not  always  equally  vivid.  On 
some  occasions,  I  was  able  to  trace  it  back  until  the  train  was  grad* 
ually  lost  at  a  remote  distance ;  on  others,  I  was  hardly  aware  of 
more  than  one  or  two  of  the  latter  links  of  the  chain  ;  and,  some- 
times, was  scarcely  certain  of  more  than  the  fact,  that  I  was  not 
awakened  from  an  unconscious  state.  Why  we  should  not  always 
be  able  to  recollect  our  dreams,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  In  our 
waking  and  our  sleeping  states,  we  are  placed  in  two  worlds  of 
thought,  not  only  different  but  contrasted,  and  contrasted  both  in 
the  character  and  in  the  intensity  of  their  representations.  When 
snatched  suddenly  from  the  twilight  of  our  sleeping  imaginations, 
and  placed  in  the  meridian  lustre  of  our  waking  perceptions,  the 
necessary  effect  of  the  transition  is  at  once  to  eclipse  or  obliterate 
the  traces  of  our  dreams.  The  act  itself  also  of  rousing  us  from 
sleep,  by  abruptly  interrupting  the  current  of  our  thoughts,  throws 
us  into  confusion,  disqualifies  us  for  a  time  from  recollection,  and 
before  we  have  recovered  from  our  consternation,  what  we  could 
at  first  have  easily  discerned  is  fled  or  flying. 

A  sudden  and  violent  is,  however,  in  one  respect,  more  favorable 
than  a  gradual  and  spontaneous  wakening  to  the  observation  of  the 
phtenomena  of  sleep.  For  in  the  former  case,  the  images  presented 
are  fresh  and  prominent ;  while  in  the  latter,  before  our  attention  is 
applied,  the  objects  of  observation  have  withdrawn  darkling  into 
the  background  of  the  soul.  We  may,  therefore,  I  think,  assert,  in 
general,  that  whether  we  recollect  our  dreams  or  not,  we  always 
dream.  Something  similar,  indeed,  to  the  rapid  oblivion  of  our 
sleeping  consciousness,  happens  to  us  occasionally  even  when 
awake.  When  our  mind  is  not  intently  occupied  with  any  subject, 
or  more  frequently  when  fatigued,  a  thought  suggests  itself.  We 
turn  it  lazily  over  and  &x  our  eyes  in  vacancy ;  interrupted  by  the 
question  what  we  are  thinking  of,  we  attempt  to  answer,  but  the 
thought  is  gone ;  we  cannot  recall  it,  and  say  that  we  are  thinking 
of  nothing. 

The  observations  I  have  hitherto  made  tend  only  to  establish  the 

fact,  that  the  mind  is  never  wholly  inactive,  and 
General  conci    ons      ^j^^^  ^^  ^^  never  wholly  unconscious  of  its 

from  foregoing.  .,  ^*,"i  -»      t 

activity.  Of  the  degree  and  character  of  that 
activity,  I  at  present  say  nothing ;  this  may  form  the  subject  of  our 
fature  considerr.tion.     But  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion  I  have 
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now  hazarded,  and  in  proof  of  something  more  even  than  I  have 
ventured  to  maintain,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  quoting  to  you  the 
substance  of  a  remarkable  essay  on  sleep  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  philosophers  of  France,  —  liv- 

JoufiVof  quoted  in,".,  *  *_.  . 

confirmiition  of  the  ^S  when  the  extract  was  made,  but  now  unfor- 
Author's  view,  aud  in  tunately  lost  to  the  science  of  mind,  which  he 
proofof  sundry  other  cultivated  with  most  distinguished  success;  — 
cone  us  one.  j    ^^^  ^^  ]y£^    Jouffroy,  who,   along  with  M. 

Royer  CoUard,  was  at  the  head  of  the  pure  school  of  Scottish 
Philosophy  in  France.* 

"I  have  never  well  understood  those  who  admit  that  in* sleep  the 

mind   is  dormant.    When  we   dream,  we  are 
The  mind  frequent-      ^ssuredly  aslccp,  and  assuredly  also  our  mind  is 

ly  awake   when    the  ''  *  ,  ... 

senses  asleep.  "^^    asleep,  bccause  it  thinks  ;   it  is,  therefore, 

manifest,  that  the  mind  frequently  wakes  when 
the  senses  are  in  slumber.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  it  never 
sleeps  along  with  them.  To  sleep  is  for  the  mind  not  to  dream ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  establish  the  fact,  that  there  are  in  sleep 
moments  in  which  the  mind  does  not  dream.  To  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  our  dreams,  does  not  prove  that  we  have  not  dreamt ;  for  it 
can  be  often  proved  that  we  have  dreamt,  although  the  dream  has 
left  no  trace  on  our  memory. 

"The  fact,  then,  that  the  mind  sometimes  wakes  while  the  senses 

are  asleep,  is  thus  established ;  whereas  the  fact, 
.  ^^  *»  *     *    .  *      that   it   sometimes   sleeps  alon^  with   them  is 

mind  is  always  awalce.  ,  .  *■  ^ 

not;  the  probability,  therefore,  is,  that  it  wakes 
always.  It  would  require  contradictory  facts  to  destroy  the  force 
of  this  induction,  which,  on  the  contrary,  every  fact  seems  to  confirm. 
I  shall  proceed  to  analyze  some  of  these  which  appear  to  me  curious 
and  striking.  They  manifestly  imply  this  conclusion,  that  the 
mind,  during  sleep,  is  not  in  a  peculiar  state,  but  that  its  acti>dty 
ii  carried  on  i)recisely  as  when  awake. 

"  "When  an  inhabitant  of  the  province  comes  to  Paris,  his  sleep 

is  at  first  disturbed,  and  continually  broken,  by 

Induction  of  facts       ^j^^   noise   of  the   Carriages   passing  under   his 

In  support  of  this  con-  .     _  ,-.  i  i 

elusion.  Window,      lie   soon,   however,   becomes   accus- 

tomed to  the  turmoil,  and  ends  by  sleeping  at 
Paris  as  he  slept  in  his  village. 

"The  noise,  however,  remains  the  same,  and  makes  an  equal 
impression  on  his  senses;  how  comes  it  that  this  noise  at  first 
hinders,  and  then,  at  length,  does  not  hinder  him  from  sleeping? 

"The   state   of  waking  presents   analogous   facts.     Every   one 

1  MHangts^  p.  818,  [p.  290,  fecond  edition.  — Ed.] 
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knows  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  our  attention  on  a  book,  when  sur- 
rounded by  persons  engaged  in  conversation ;  at  length,  however, 
we  acquire  this  faculty.  A  man  unaccustomed  to  the  tumult  of 
the  streets  of  Paris  is  unable  to  think  consecutively  while  walking 
through  them ;  a  Parisian  finds  no  difficulty.  He  meditates  as  tran* 
quilly  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  and  bustle  of  men  and  carriages, 
as  he  could  in  the  centre  of  the  forest.  The  analogy  between  these 
facts  taken  from  the  state  of  waking,  and  the  fact  which  I  men- 
tioned at  the  commencement,  taken  from  the  state  of  sleep,  is  so 
close,  that  the  explanation  of  the  former  should  throw  some  light 
upon  the  latter.     We  shall  attempt  this  explanation. 

**  Attention  is  the  voluntary  application  of  the  mind  to  an  object. 

It  is  established,  by  experience,  that  we  cannot 

AnmiTris  and  cxpiar  give  our  attention  to  two  different  objects  at 
*"  **  ^  the  same  time.    Distraction  (etre  distrait)  is  the 


Attention 

and  Distraction.  removal  of  our  attention  from  a  matter  with 

which  we  are  engaged,  and  our  bestowal  of  it 
on  another  which  crosses  us.  In  distraction,  attention  is  only 
diverted  because  it  is  attracted  by  a  new  perception  or  idea,  solicit- 
ing it  more  strongly  than  that  with  which  it  is  occupied ;  and  this 
diversion  diminishes  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  solicitation  is 
weaker  on  the  part  of  the  intrusive  idea.  All  experience  proves 
this.  The  more  strongly  attention  is  applied  to  a  subject,  the*  less 
susceptible  is  it  of  distraction ;  thus  it  is,  that  a  book  which  awakens 
a  lively  curiosity,  retains  the  attention  captive ;  a  person  occupied 
with  a  matter  affecting  his  life,  his  reputation,  or  his  fortune,  is  not 
easily  distracted  ;  he  sees  nothing,  he  understands  nothing,  of  what 
passes  around  him ;  we  say  that  he  is  deeply  preoccupied.  In  like 
manner,  the  greater  our  curiosity,  or  the  more  curious  the  things 
that  are  spoken  of  around  us,  the  less  able  are  we  to  rivet  our 
attention  on  the  book  we  read.  In  like  manner,  also,  if  we  are 
waiting  in  expectation  of  any  one,  the  slightest  noises  occasion 
distraction,  as  these  noises  may  be  the  signal  of  the  approach  we 
anticipate.  All  these  facts  tend  to  prove  that  distraction  results 
only  when  the  intrusive  idea  solicits  us  more  strongly  than  that 
with  which  we  are  occupied. 

"  Ilence  it  is  that  the  stranger  in  Paris  cannot  think  in  the  bustle 
of  the  streets.  The  impressions  which  assail  his  eyes  and  ears 
on  every  side  being  for  him  the  signs  of  things  new  or  little  known, 
when  they  reach  his  mind,  interest  him  more  strongly  than  the 
matter  even  to  which  he  would  apply  his  thoughts.  Each  of  these 
impressions  announces  a  cause  which  may  be  beautiful,  rare,  curi- 
ous, or  terrific;  the  intellect  cannot  refrain  from  turning  out  to 
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verify  the  fact.  It  turns  out,  however,  no  longer  when  experience 
has  made  it  familiar  with  all  that  can  strike  the  senses  on  the  streets 
of  Paris ;  it  remains  within,  and  no  longer  allows  itself  to  be  de- 
ranged. 

"The  other  admits  of  a  similar  explanation.  To  read  without 
distraction  in  the  midst  of  an  unknown  company,  would  be  impossi- 
ble. Curiosity  would  be  too  strong.  This  would  also  be  the  case 
if  the  subject  of  conversation  were  very  interesting.  But  in  a 
&miliar  circle,  whose  ordinary  topics  of  converaation  are  well 
known,  the  ideas  of  the  book  make  an  easy  conquest  of  our 
thoughts. 

"The  will,  likewise,  is  of  some  avail  in  resisting  distraction. 
Not  that  it  is  able  to  retain  the  attention  when  disquieted  and 
curious ;  but  it  can  recall,  and  not  indulge  it  in  protracted  absences, 
and,  by  constantly  remitting  it  to  the  object  of  its  volition,  the 
interest  of  this  object  becomes  at  last  predominant.  Rational  con- 
siderations, and  the  necessity  of  remaining  attentive,  likewise  exert 
an  influence ;  they  come  in  aid  of  the  idea,  and  lend  it,  so  to  speak, 
a  helping  hand  in  concentrating  on  it  the  attention. 

"But,  howsoever  it  may  be  with  all  these  petty  influences,  it 

remains  evident  that  distraction  and  non-ilis- 
Distraction  and  Non-       traction  are  neither  of  them  matters  of  sense, 

distraction  matters  of        ,         i       ,  /»  .        if  t     •  ^ 

inteiiiircnce.  ""^  both  mattcra  of  intelligence.     It  is  not  the 

senses  which  become  accustomed  to  hear  the 
noises  of  the  street  and  the  sounds  of  conversation,  and  which  end 
in  being  less  affected  by  them;  if  we  are  at  first  vehemently  affected 
by  the  noises  of  the  street  or  drawing-room,  and  then  little  or  not 
at  all,  it  is  because  at  first  attention  occupies  itself  with  these 
impressions,  and  afterwards  neglects  them ;  when  it  neglects  them 
it  is  not  diverted  from  its  object,  and  distraction  does  not  take 
place ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  accords  them  notice,  it  abandons 
its  object,  and  is  then  distracted. 

**  We  may  observe,  in  support  of  this  conclusion,  that  the  habit 
of  hearing  the  same  sounds  renders  us  sometimes  highly  sensible 
to  these,  as  occurs  in  savages  and  in  the  blind ;  sometimes,  again, 
almost  insensible  to  them,  as  exemplified  in  the  apathy  of  the  Pari- 
sian for  the  noise  of  carriages.  If  the  effect  were  physical,  —  if 
it  depended  on  the  body  and  not  on  the  mind,  there  would  be  a 
contradiction,  for  the  habit  of  hearing  the  same  sounds  either  blunts 
the  organ  or  sharpens  it ;  it  could  not  at  once  have  two,  and  two 
contrary  eflTects,  —  it  could  have  only  one.  The  fact  is,  it  neither 
blunts  nor  8hai7>ens ;  the  organ  remains  the  same ;  the  same  sensa- 
tions are  determined ;  but  when  these  sensations  interest  the  mind, 
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it  applies  itself  to  them,  and  becomes  accustomed  to  their  discrim- 
ination; when  they  do  not  interest  it,  it  becomes  accustomed  to 
neglect,  and  does  not  discriminate  them.  This  is  the  whole  mys- 
tery ;  the  phaenomenon  is  psychological,  not  physiological. 

"Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  state  of  sleep,  and  con- 
sider whether  analogy  does  not  demand  a  simi- 

AppiieatkMi  of  the  lar  explanation  of  the  fact  which  we  stated  at 
foregoing  waijiit  to      ^^  commencement.     What  takes  place   when 

the    phenomena    of  .  ,  ,  ^ 

^gg^  a  noise  hinders  us  from  sleeping?     The  body 

fatigued  begins  to  slumber;  then,  of  a  sudden, 
the  senses  are  struck,  and  we  awake;  then  fatigue  regains  the 
ascendant,  we  relapse  into  drowsiness,  which  is  soon  again  inter- 
rupted ;  and  so  on  for  a  certain  continuance.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  accustomed  to  noise,  the  impressions  it  makes  no 
longer  disturb  our  first  sleep ;  the  drowsiness  is  prolonged,  and  we 
fall  asleep.  That  the  senses  are  more  torpid  in  sleep  than  in  our 
waking  state,  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt.  But  when  I  am  once 
asleep,  they  are  then  equally  torpid  on  the  first  night  of  my  arrival 
in  Paris  as  on  the  hundredth.  The  noise  being  the  same,  they 
receive  the  same  impressions,  which  they  transmit  in  equal  vivacity 
to  the  mind.  Whence  comes  it,  then,  that  on  the  first  night  I  am 
awakened,  and  not  on  the  hundredth?  The  physical  facts  are 
identical ;  the  difference  can  originate  only  in  the  mind,  as  in  the 
case  of  distraction  and  of  non-distraction  in  the  waking  stato.  Let 
us  sup}K)se  that  the  soul  has  fallen  asleep  along  with  the  body ;  on 
this  hypothesis,  the  slumber  would  be  equally  deep,  in  both  cases, 
for  the  mind  and  for  the  senses,  and  we  should  be  unable  to  see 
why,  in  the  one  case,  it  was  aroused  more  than  in  the  other.  It 
remains,  therefore,  certain  that  it  does  not  sleep  like  the  body ;  and 
that,  in  the  one  case,  disquieted  by  unusual  impressions,  it  awakens 
the  senses  to  inquire  what  is  the  matter;  whilst  in  the  other,  know- 
ing by  experience  of  what  external  fact  these  impressions  are  the 
sign,  it  remains  tranquil,  and  does  not  disturb  the  senses  to  obtain 
a  useless  explanation. 

"For  let  us  remark,  that  the  mind  has  need  of  the  senses  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  external  things.  In  sleep,  the  senses  are 
some  of  them  closed,  as  the  eyes ;  the  others  half  torpid,  as  touch 
and  hearing.  If  the  soul  be  disquieted  by  the  impressions  which 
reach  it,  it  requires  the  senses  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  to  relieve 
its  inquietude.  This  is  the  cause  why  we  find  ourselves  in  a  dis- 
quieted state,  when  aroused  by  an  extraordinary  noise;  and  this 
could  not  have  occurred  had  we  not  been  occupied  with  this  noise 
before  we  awoke. 
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"  Tliis  is,  also,  the  cause  why  we  aometimea  fijcl,  during  sleep, 
the  efforls  wo  make  to  awaken  our  senses,  when  an  unuBual  noise 
or  any  |iaiiiful  sensution  disturbs  our  rest.  If  we  are  in  u  profound 
sl<!i^|>,  we  are  for  n  long  time  agitated  before  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  awake,  —  we  say  to  ourselves,  we  must  awake  in  order  to 
get  out  of  pain;  but  the  sleep  of  the  senses  resists,  and  it  is  only 
by  little  and  little  that  we  are  able  to  rouse  them  from  torpidity. 
Sometimes,  when  the  noise  ceases  before  the  issue  of  the  struggle, 
the  awakening  does  not  take  ]iliiee,  and,  in  the  morning,  we  have 
a  confused  recjolleclion  of  having  been  disturbed  dming  our  sleep, 
—  a  recoUeetion  which  becomes  distinct  only  when  we  learn  from 
others  that  such  and  such  an  occurrence  has  taken  place  while  we 
were  asleep. 

"I  had  given  orders  some  time  ago,  that  a  parlor  adjoining  to  my 
bedroom  should  bo  swept  before  I  was  called  in 

iiiBttr.t«i  by  the       y^^  moming.     For  the  first  two  days  the  noise 

pcTUDA]  ucperlcuce  of  ,  i  ,  /..         r  «« 

Uic  writer.  awokc  me ;  but,  thereafter,  I  was  not  aware  of 

it.  Wlienco  arose  the  difference  P  The  uoises 
are  the  same  and  at  the  same  hour,  I  am  in  the  same  degree  of 
slumber;  the  same  sensations,  consequently,  take  place.  Whence 
comes  it  that  I  awoke,  and  do  no  longer  awake?  For  this,  it 
appears  to  me,  there  is  but  one  explanntinn,  —  viz^  that  my  mind 
which  wakes,  and  which  is  now  aware  of  the  cause  of  tliese  sensa- 
tions, is  no  longer  disquieted,  and  no  longer  rouses  my  senses.  It 
is  true  tlint  I  do  not  retain  the  recollection  of  tliis  reasoning;  but 
this  oblivion  is  not  more  extraordinary  than  that  of  so  many  others 
which  cross  our  mind  both  when  awake  and  when  asleep. 

"  I  add  a  single  observation.  The  noise  of  the  bnish  on  the  eai^iet 
of  my  parlor  is  as  nothing  compared  with  that  of  the  heavy  wagons 
whieh  pass  under  my  windows  at  the  same  hour,  and  wliich  do  not 
trouble  my  repose  in  the  least.  I  was,  therefore,  awakened  by  a 
sens.ilion  much  feebler  than  a  crowd  of  others,  which  I  received  at 
the  same  time.  Can  that  hypothesis  afford  the  reason,  which  sup- 
poses that  the  awakening  is  a  necessary  event ;  that  the  sensations 
ronse  the  senses,  and  that  the  senses  rouse  the  mind  ?  It  is  evident 
that  my  mind  alone,  and  its  activity,  can  explain  why  the  Ihinter 
sensation  awoke  me ;  as  these  alone  can  explain  why,  when  I  am 
reading  in  my  study,  the  small  noise  of  a  mouse  playing  in  a  comer 
can  distrnut  my  attention,  while  the  thundering  noise  of  a  passing 
wagon  does  not  affect  me  at  all. 

"The  explanation  fully  accounts  for  wliat  occurs  with  those  who 
sleep  in  attendance  on  the  sick.  All  noises  foreign  to  the  ])alient 
have  no  effect  on  them;  but  let  the  patient  turn  him  on  the  bed,  let 
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him  utter  a  groan  or  sigh,  or  let  his  hrcathing  become  painM  or 

interrupted,   forthwith   the    attendant   awakes, 
^f"^^*^**.!^  *5*T      however  little  inured  to  the  vocation,  or  inter- 

attendant  on  the  dok.  ' 

ested  in  the  welfare  of  the  patient.  Whence 
comes  this  discrimination  between  the  noises  which  deserve  the  at> 
tention  of  the  attendant,  and  those  which  do  not,  i^  whilst  the  senses 
are  asleep,  the  mind  does  not  remain  ob8cr\'ant,  —  does  not  act  the 
sentinel,  does  not  consider  the  sensations  which  the  senses  convey, 
and  does  not  awaken  the  senses  as  it  finds  these  sensations  disquiet- 
ing or  not  ?  It  is  by  being  strongly  impressed,  previous  to  going 
to  sleep,  with  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  respiration,  motions, 
complaints  of  the  sufferer,  that  we  come  to  awaken  at  all  such 
noises,  and  at  no  others.  The  habitual  repetition  of  such  an  impres- 
sion gives  this  faculty  to  professional  sick-nurses ;  a  lively  interest  in 
the  health  of  the  patient  gives  it  equally  to  the  members  of  his  family; 
"  It  is  in  precisely  the  same  manner  that  we  waken  at  the  appointed 

hour,  when  before  going  to  sleep  we  have  made 
Awaking  at  an  ap.      ^  ^^  resolution  of  SO  doing.    I  have  this  power 

pointed  hour.  .  * 

in  perfection,  but  I  notice  that  I  lose  it  if  I 
depend  on  any  one  calling  me.  In  this  latter  case,  my  mind  does 
not  take  the  trouble  of  measuring  the  time  or  of  listening  to  the  clock. 
But  in  the  former,  it  is  necessary  that  it  do  so,  otherwise  the  ]>hffino- 
menon  is  inexplicable.  Every  one  has  made,  or  can  make,  this 
C3q>eriment ;  when  it  fails  it  will  be  found,  if  I  mistake  not,  either 
that  we  have  not  been  sufficiently  preoccupied  with  the  intention,  or 
were  over-fatigued ;  for  when  the  senses  are  strongly  benumbed,  they 
convey  to  the  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  more  obtuse  sensations  of  the 
monitory  sounds,  and,  on  the  other,  they  resist  for  a  longer  time  the 
efforts  the  mind  makes  to  awaken  them,  when  these  sounds  have 
reached  it. 

•*  After  a  night  passed  in  this  effort,  we  have,  in  general,  the  recol- 
lection, in  the  morning,  of  having  been  constantly  occupied  during 
sleep  with  this  thought.  The  mind,  therefore,  watched,  and,  fall  of 
its  resolution,  awaited  the  moment.  It  is  thus  that  when  we  go  to 
bed  much  interested  with  any  subject,  we  remember,  on  wakening, 
that  during  sleep  we  have  been  continually  haunted  by  it.  On*  these 
occasions,  the  slumber  is  light,  for,  the  mind  being  untranquil,  its 
a^tation  is  continually  disturbing  the  torpor  of  the  senses.  When 
the  mind  is  calm,  it  does  not  sleep  more,  but  it  is  less  restless. 

^  It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain,  whether  persons  of  a  feeble 
memory,  and  of  a  volatile  disposition,  are  not  less  capable  than 
others  of  awakening  at  an  appointed  hour;  for  these  two  circum- 
stances ought  to  produce  this  effect,  if  the  notion  I  have  formed  of 
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the  phfl3nomenon  be  correct.  A  volatile  disposition  is  unable  strongly 
to  preoccupy  itself  with  the  thought,  and  to  form  a  determined  reso- 
lution ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  memory  which  preserves  a 
recollection  of  the  resolution  taken  before  falling  asleep.  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  the  experiment. 

"  It  appears  to  me,  that  from  the  previous  ob- 

General  ooncladoiis.  .....         «.  vi     ^  n 

servations  it  inevitably  lollows : 

1%  That  in  sleep  the  senses  are  torpid,  but  that  the  mind  wakes. 

2%  That  certain  of  our  senses  continue  to  transmit  to  the  mind 
the  imperfe.ct  sensations  they  receive. 

3%  That  the  mind  judges  these  sensations,  and  that  it  is  in  virtue 
of  its  judgments  that  it  awakens,  or  does  not  awaken,  the  senses. 

4°,  That  the  reason  why  the  mind  awakens  the  senses  is,  that 
sometimes  the  sensation  disquiets  it,  being  unusual  or  painful,  that 
sometimes  the  sensation  warns  it  to  rouse  the  senses,  as  being  an 
indication  of  the  moment  when  it  ought  to  do  so. 

5°,  That  the  mind  possesses  the  power  of  awakening  the  senses, 
but  that  it  only  accomplishes  this  by  its  own  activity  overcoming 
their  torpor ;  that  this  torpor  is  an  obstacle,  —  an  obstacle  greater 
or  less  as  it  is  more  or  less  profound. 

"  If  these  infei-ences  are  just,  it  follows  that  we  can  waken  our- 
selves at  will  and  at  appointed  signals ;  that  the  instrument  called 
an  alanim  {reveiUmatin)  docs  not  act  so  much  by  the  noise  it 
makes  as  by  the  association  we  have  established  in  going  to  bed 
between  the  noise  and  the  thought  of  wakening ;  that,  therefore,  an 
instrument  much  less  noisy,  and  emitting  only  a  feeble  sound,  would 
probably  produce  the  same  effect.  It  follows,  moreover,  that  we  can 
inure  ourselves  to  sleep  profoundly  in  the  midst  of  the  loudest 
noises ;  that  to  accomplish  this  it  is  perhaps  sufficient,  on  the  first 
night,  to  impress  it  on  our  minds  that  these  sounds  do  not  deserve 
attention,  and  ought  not  to  awaken  us ;  and  that  by  this  mean,  any 
one  may  probably  sleep  as  well  in  the  mill  as  the  miller  himsel£  It 
follows,  in  fine,  that  the  sleep  of  the  strong  and  courageous  ought  to 
be  less  easily  disturbed,  all  things  equal,  than  the  sleep  of  the  weak 
and  timid.  Some  historical  facts  may  he  quoted  in  proof  of  this 
last  conclusion." 

I  shall  not  quote  to  you  the  observations  of  M.  Jouffroy  on  Rev- 
erie,^ which  form  a  sequel,  and  a  confirmation,  of 
j<raffh>3r'etiieoi7eor-  those  he  has  made  upon  sleep.  Before  termina- 
^^T^^JT  **".  ti°g  t^is  subject,  I  may,  however,  notice  a  rather 
HaUe.  curious  case  which  occurs  to  my  recollection,  and 

which  tends  to  corroborate  the  theory  of  the 
French  psychologist.    I  give  it  on  the  authority  of  Junker,  a  oele- 

1  See  MHangeSf  p.  80^  cf  uq.  —  £d. 
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brated  physician  and  professor  of  Halle,  who  flourished  during  the 
first  half  of  last  century,  and  he  says  that  he  took  every  pains  to 
verify  the  £ict8  by  frequent  personal  observation.  I  regret  that  I 
am  unable  at  the  moment  to  find  the  book  in  which  the  case  is 
recorded,  but  of  all  its  relevant  circumstances  I  have  a  vivid  remem- 
brance. The  object  of  observation  was  the  postman  between  Halle 
and  a  town,  I  forget  which,  some  eight  miles  distant.  This  distance 
the  postman  was  in  the  habit  of  traversing  daily.  A  considerable* 
part  of  his  way  lay  across  a  district  of  unenclosed  champaign 
meadow-land,  and  in  walking  over  this  smooth  surface  the  postman 
was  generally  asleep.  But  at  the  termination  of  this  part  of  his 
ix>ad,  there  was  a  narrow  foot-bridge  over  a  stream,  and  to  reach  this 
bridge  it  was  necessary  to  ascend  some  broken  steps.  Now,  it  was 
ascertained  as  completely  as  any  fact  of  the  kind  could  be, — the 
observers  were  shrewd,  and  the  object  of  observation  was  a  man  of 
undoubted  probity,  —  I  say,  it  was  completely  ascertained :  —  1% 
That  the  postman  was  asleep  in  passing  over  this  level  course ;  2% 
That  he  held  on  his  way  in  this  state  without  deflection  towards  the 
bridge ;  and,  3°,  That  before  arriving  at  the  bridge,  he  awoke.  But 
this  case  is  not  only  deserving  of  all  credit  from  the  positive  testi- 
mony by  which  it  is  vouched ;  it  is  also  credible  as  only  one  of  a 
class  of  analogous  cases  which  it  may  be  adduced  as  representing. 
This  case,  besides  showing  that  the  mind  must  be  active  though  the 
body  is  asleep,  shows  also  that  certain  bodily  functions  may  be  dor- 
mant, while  others  are  alert.  The  locomotive  faculty  was  here  in 
exercise,  while  the  senses  were  in  slumber.  This  suggests  to  me 
another  example  of  the  same  phaenoincnon.     It  is  found  in  a  story 

told  by  Erasmus  ^  in  one  of  his  letters,  concern- 
ing his  learned  friend  Oporinus,  the  celebrated 
professor  and  printer  of  Basle.  Oporinus  was  on  a  journey  with  a 
bookseller ;  and,  on  their  road,  they  had  fallen  in  with  a  manuscript. 
Tired  with  their  day's  travelling,  —  travelling  was  then  almost 
exclusively  performed  on  horseback,  —  they  came  at  nightfall  to 
their  inn.  They  were,  however,  curious  to  ascertain  the  contents  of 
their  manuscript,  and  Oporinus  undertook  the  task  of  reading  it 
aloud.  This  he  continued  for  some  time,  when  the  bookseller  found 
it  necessary  to  put  a  question  concerning  a  word  which  he  had  not 
rightly  understood.  It  was  now  discovered  that  Oporinus  was 
asleep,  and  being  awakened  by  his  companion,  he  found  that  he  had 
no  recollection  of  what  for  a  considerable  time  he  had  been  reading. 

1  This  story  is  told  by  Felix  Platerus  (06-  Thonuu  Flaterns.  See  Bohn,  NoctambuJatio ; 
strvoliVmes,  Ub.  i.  p.  il).  The  person  to  whom  (Haller,  Diaputaiiona  ad  Morbontm  Hist,  et 
OporinvsieadfWMthelkUierofthenarrmtor,      CWoi.,  t.  vil.  p.  448.)— Ed. 
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Most  of  you,  I  daresay,  have  known  or  heard  of  similar  pccun'ences, 
and  I  do  not  quote  the  anecdote  as  anything  remarkable.  But,  still, 
it  is  a  case  concurring  with  a  thousand  othci-s  to  prove,  1%  That  one 
bodily  sense  or  function  may  be  asleep  while  another  is  awake ;  and, 
2%  That  the  mind  may  be  in  a  certain  state  of  activity  during  sleep, 
and  no  memory  of  that  activity  remain  afler  the  sleep  has  ceased. 
The  first  is  evident ;  for  Oporinus,  while  reading,  must  have  had  his 
eyes  and  the  muscles  of  his  tongue  and  fauces  awake,  though  his  ears 
and  other  senses  were  asleep ;  and  the  second  is  no  less  so,  for  the 
act  of  reading  supposed  a  very  complex  series  of  mental  energies. 
I  may  notice,  by  the  way,  that  physiologists  have  observed,  that  our 
bodily  senses  and  powers  do  not  fall  asleep  simultaneously,  but  in  a 
certain  succession.  We  all  know  that  the  first  symptom  of  slumber 
is  the  relaxation  of  the  eyelids ;  whereas,  hearing  continues  alert  for 
a  season  aHer  the  power  of  vision  has  been  dormant.  In  the  case 
last  alluded  to,  this  order  was,  however,  violated ;  and  the  sight  was 
forcibly  kept  awake  while  the  hearing  had  lapsed  into  torpidity. 

In  the  case  of  sleep,  therefore,  so  far  is  it  from  being  proved  that 
the  mind  is  at  any  moment  unconscious,  that  the  result  of  observation 
would  incline  us  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 


LECTURE    XVIII. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,  — GENERAL    PHENOMENA,  —  IS    THE   MIND 

EVER    UNCONSCIOUSLY  MODIFIED? 

I  PASS  now  to  a  question  in  some  respects  of  still  more  proximate 

interest  to  the  psychologist  than  that  discussed 

^^^i^^^Idmldt       ^^  *^®  preceding  Lecture;  for  it  is  one  which, 

according  as  it  is  decided,  will  determine  the 
character  of  our  explanation  of  many  of  the  most  important  phsd- 
nomena  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and,  in  particular,  the  great 
phsenomena  of  Memory  and  Association.  The  question  I  refer  to 
is,  Whether  the  mind  exerts  energies,  and  is  the  subject  of  modifi- 
cations, of  neither  of  which  it  is  conscious.  This  is  the  most  gen- 
eral expression  of  a  problem  which  has  hardly  been  mentioned,  fax 
less  mooted,  in  this  country ;  and  when  it  has  attracted  a  passing 
notice,  the  supposition  of  an  unconscious  action  or  passion  of  the 
mind,  has  been  treated  as  something  either  unintelligible,  or  absurd. 
In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  not  only  been  canvassed,  but 
the  alternative  which  the  philosophers  of  this  country  have  lightly 
considered  as  ridiculous,  has  been  gravely  established  as  a  conclu- 
sion which  the  phaenomena  not  only  warrant,  but  enforce.  The 
.  French  philosophers,  for  a  long  time,  viewed  the  question  in  the 
same  light  as  the  British.  Condillac,  indeed,  set  the  latter  the 
example;^  but  of  late  a  revolution  is  apparent,  and  two  recent 
French  psychologists  *  have  marvellously  propounded  the  doctrine, 
long  and  generally  established  in  Grermany,  as  something  new  and 
unheard  of  before  their  own  assertion  of  the  paradox. 

This  question  is  one  not  only  of  importance,  but  of  difficulty ;  I 
shall  endeavor  to  make  you  understand  its  purport  by  arguing  it 
upon  broader  grounds  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  and  shall  pre- 
pare you,  by  some  preliminary  information,  for  its  discussion.  I 
shall  first  of  all  adduce  some  proof  of  the  fact,  that  the  mind  may, 

and  does,  contain  far  more  latent  furniture  than 
Three    degrees    o       coDsciousness  informs  US  it  posscsses.    To  sim- 

plify  the  discussion,  I  shall  distinguish  three 
degrees  of  this  mental  latency. 

1  Eitsai  sur  P  Online  dt»  Connoi$.%ance$  Hu"         S  Cardafllto  and  Dunlron.    See  below,  p. 
fjuxitus.    Sect  ii.  ch.  1.  f  4—13.  —  Ed.  262.  —  £d. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  riches,  the 
^  possessions  of  our  mind,  are  not  to  be  measured 

Tu6  first* 

by  its  present  momentary  activities,  but  by  the 
amount  of  its  acquired  habits.  I  know  a  science,  or  language,  not 
merely  while  I  make  a  temporary  use  of  it,  but  inasmuch  as  I  can 
apply  it  when  and  how  I  will.  Thus  the  infinitely  greater  part  of 
our  spiritual  treasures,  lies  always  beyond  the  sphere  of  conscious- 
ness, hid  in  the  obscure  recesses  of  the  mind.  This  is  the  first 
degree  of  latency.  In  regard  to  this,  there  is  no  difficulty,  or  dis- 
pute ;  and  I  only  take  it  into  account  in  order  to  obviate  miscon- 
ception, and  because  it  affords  a  transition  towards  the  other  two 
degrees  which  it  conduces  to  illustrate. 

The  second  degree  of  latency  exists  when  the  mind  contains  cer- 
_»  .  tain  systems  of  knowledge,  or  certain  habits  of 

action,  which  it  is  wholly  unconscious  of  pos- 
sessing in  its  ordinary  state,  but  which  are  revealed  to  conscious- 
ness in  certain  extraordinary  exaltations  of  its  powers.  The  evi- 
dence on  this  point  shows  that  the  mind  frequently  contains  whole 
systems  of  knowledge,  which,  though  in  our  normal  state  they  have 
faded  into  absolute  oblivion,  may,  in  certain  abnormal  states,  as 
madness,  febrile  delirium,  somnambulism,  catalepsy,  etc.,  flash  out 
into  luminous  consciousness,  and  even  throw  into  the  shade  of  un- 
consciousness those  other  systems  by  which  they  had,  for  a  long 
period,  been  eclipsed,  and  even  extinguished.  For  example,  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  extinct  memory  of  whole  languages  was  sud- 
denly restored,  and,  what  is  even  still  more  remarkable,  in  which 
the  faculty  was  exhibited  of  accurately  repeating,  in  known  or  un- 
known tongues,  passages  which  were  never  within  the  grasp  of 
conscious  memory  in  the  normal  state.  This  degree,  this  phte- 
nomenon  of  latency,  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  in  the  whole 
compass  of  philosophy,  and  the  proof  of  its  reality  will  prepare  us 
for  an  enlightened  consideration  of  the  third,  of  which  the  evi- 
dence, though  not  less  certain,  is  not  equally  obtrusive.  But^  how- 
ever remarkable  and  important,  this  phaenomenon  has  been  almost 
wholly  neglected  by  psychologists,*  and  the  cases  which  I  adduce  in 
illustration  of  its  reality  have  never  been  previously  collected  and 
applied.  That  in  madness,  in  fever,  in  somnambulism,  and  other 
abnormal  states,  the  mind  should  betray  capacities  and  extensive 
systems  of  knowledge,  of  which  it  was  at  other  times  wholly  uncon- 
scious, is  a  fact  so  remarkable  that  it  may  well  demand  the  highest 
evidence  to  establish  its  truth.    But  of  such  a  character  is  the 

1  These  remarks  were  probably  written  be-      InUlUetual  Powers.  He  collects  some  very  curi- 
Ibre  the  publication  of  Abercrombie  on  the      ous  inrtances ;  itee  p.  814, 10th  edition.  —  £d. 
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evidence  which  I  am  now  to  give  you.  It  consists  of  cases  reported 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  trustworthy  observers,  —  by  observers 
wholly  ignorant  of  each  other's  testimony ;  and  the  phsenomena 
obser^'^ed  were  of  so  palpable  and  unambiguous  a  nature  that  they 
could  not  possibly  have  been  mistaken  or  misinterpreted. 

The   first,  and  least  interesting,  evidence  I 

Eridenee  from  cases  i     n        i  i  •       j      •      j    ^  x*  j 

ofmadness  Shall   adduce,  IS   denved  from   cases   of   mad- 

ness; it  is  given  by  a  celebrated  American 
physician,   Dr.   Rush. 

"  The  records  of  the  wit  and  cunning  of  madmen,"  says  the  Doc- 
tor, "  are  numerous  in  every  country.  Talents  for  eloquence,  poetry, 
music,  and  painting,  and  uncommon  ingenuity  in  several  of  the 
mechanical  arts,  are  often  evolved  in  this  state  of  madness.  A 
gentleman,  whom  I  attended  in  an  hospital  in  the  year  1810,  often 
delighted  as  well  as  astonished  the  patients  and  officers  of  our 
hospital  by  his  displays  of  oratory,  in  preaching  from  a  table  in  the 
hospital  yard  every  Sunday.  A  female  patient  of  mine  who  became 
insane,  after  parturition,  in  the  year  1807,  sang  hymns  and  songs  of 
her  own  composition  during  the  latter  stage  of  her  illness,  with  a 
tone  of  voice  so  soft  and  pleasant  that  I  hung  upon  it  with  delight 
every  time  I  visited  her.  She  had  never  discovered  a  talent  for 
poetry  or  music,  in  any  previous  part  of  her  life.  Two  instances  of 
a  talent  for  drawing,  evolved  by  madness,  have  occurred  within  my 
knowledge.  And  where  is  the  hospital  for  mad  people,  in  which 
elegant  and  completely  rigged  ships,  and  curious  pieces  of  machinery, 
have  not  been  exhibited  by  persons  who  never  discovered  the  least 
turn  for  a  mechanical  art,  previously  to  their  derangement?  Some- 
times we  observe  in  mad  people  an  unexpected  resuscitation  of 
knowledge  ;  hence  we  hear  them  describe  past  events,  and  speak  in 
ancient  or  modem  languages,  or  repeat  long  and  interesting  pas- 
sages from  books,  none  of  which,  we  are  sure,  they  were  capable  of 
recollecting  in  the  natural  and  healthy  state  of  their  mind."^ 

The  second  class  of  cases  are  those  of  fever ;  and  the  first  I  shall 
-^  ,-    ^       adduce  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  patient 

himself.  This  is  Mr.  Flint,  a  very  intelligent 
American  clergyman.  I  take  it  from  his  Recollections  of  the  VaUey 
of  the  3ri88i88ippi,  He  was  travelling  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
suffered  the  common  lot  of  visitants  from  other  climates,  in  being 
taken  down  with  a  bilious  fever.  "  I  am  aware,**  he  remarks,  "  that 
every  sufferer  in  this  way  is  apt  to  think  his  own  case  extraordi- 
nary.   My  physicians  agreed  with  all  who  saw  mo  that  my  case 

1  Besslejr,  On  tht  Mind,  p.  474. 
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was  so.  As  very  few  live  to  record  the  issue  of  a  sickness  like  mine, 
and  as  you  have  requested  me,  and  as  I  have  promised,  to  be  par- 
ticular, I  will  relate  some  of  the  circumstances  of  this  disease.  And 
it  is  in  my  view  desirable,  in  the  bitter  agony  of  such  diseases,  that 
more  of  the  symptoms,  sensations  and  sufferings,  should  have  been 
recorded  than  have  been ;  and  that  others  in  similar  predicaments 
may  know  that  some  before  them  have  had  sufferings  like  theirs, 
and  have  survived  them.  I  had  had  a  fever  before,  and  had  risen, 
and  been  dressed  eveiy  day.  But  in  this,  with  the  first  day  I  was 
prostrated  to  infantine  weakness,  and  felt,  with  its  first  attack,  that  it 
was  a  thing  very  different  from  what  I  had  yet  experienced.  Par- 
oxysms of  derangement  occurred  the  third  day,  and  this  was  to  me 
a  new  state  of  mind.  That  state  of  disease  in  which  partial  de- 
rangement is  mixed  with  a  consciousness  generally  sound,  and  a 
sensibility  pretematurally  excited,  I  should  suppose  the  most  dis- 
tressing of  all  its  forms.  At  the  same  time  that  I  was  unable  to 
recognize  my  friends,  I  was  informed  that  my  memoiy  was  more 
than  ordinarily  exact  and  retentive,  and  that  I  repeated  whole  pas- 
sages in  the  differejit  languages  which  I  knew,  with  entire  accuracy. 
I  recited,  without  losing  or  misplacing  a  word,  a  passage  of  poetry 
which  I  could  not  so  repeat  afler  I  recovered  my  health." 

The  following  more  curious  case,  is  given  by  Lord  Monboddo  in 

his  Antiejit  Metaphysics} 

Caro  of  the  Com-  ^^  j^  ^^^^  communicated  in  a  letter  from  the 

tesse  de  Laval. 

late  Mr.  Hans  Stanley,  a  gentleman  well  known 
both  to  the  learned  and  political  world,  who  did  me  the  honor  to 
correspond  with  me  upon  the  subject  of  my  first  volume  of  meta- 
physics. I  will  give  it  in  the  words  of  that  gentleman.  He  intro- 
duces it,  by  saying,  that  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact  in  the  history 
of  mind,  which  he  believes  stands  single,  and  for  which  he  does 
not  pretend  to  account;  then  he  goes  on  to  narrate  it:  'About 
six-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  France,  I  had  an  inti- 
macy in  the  family  of  the  late  Marechal  de  Montmorenci  de  Laval. 
His  son,  the  Comte  de  Laval,  was  married  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Maupeaux,  the  daughter  of  a  Lieutenant-Gen eral  of  that  name,  and 
the  niece  of  the  late  Chancellor.  This  gentleman  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Hastenbeck ;  his  widow  survived  him  some  years,  but  is 
since  dead. 

" '  The  following  fact  comes  from  her  own  mouth.  She  has  told 
it  me  repeatedly.  She  was  a  woman  of  perfect  veracity,  and  very 
good  sense.     She  appealed  to  her  servants  and  family  for  the  truth. 

1  Vol.  ii.  p.  217. 
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Nor  did  she,  indeed,  seem  to  be  sensible  that  the  matter  was  so 
extraordinary  as  it  appeared  to  me.  I  wrote  it  down  at  the  time ; 
and  I  have  the  memorandum  among  some  of  my  papers. 

" '  The  Comtesse  de  Laval  had  been  observed,  by  servants  who 
sate  up  with  her  on  account  of  some  indisposition,  to  talk  in  her 
sleep  a  language  that  none  of  them  understood;  nor  were  they  sure, 
or,  indeed,  herself  able  to  guess,  upon  the  sounds  being  repeated 
to  her,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  gibberish. 

"  *  Upon  her  lying  in  of  one  of  her  children,  she  was  attended 
by  a  nurse,  who  was  of  the  province  of  Brittany,  and  who  imme^ 
diately  knew  the  meaning  of  what  she  said,  it  being  in  the  idiom 
of  the  natives  of  that  country ;  but  she  herseli^  when  awake,  did 
not  understand  a  single  syllable  of  what  she  had  uttered  in  hei 
sleep,  upon  its  being  retold  her. 

**'She  was  bom  in  that  province,  and  had  been  nursed  in  a 
&mily  where  nothing  but  that  language  was  spoken ;  so  that,  in 
her  first  infancy,  she  had  known  it,  and  no  other ;  but,  when  she 
returned  to  her  parents,  she  had  no  opportunity  of  keeping  up  the 
use  of  it ;  and,  as  I  have  before  said,  she  did.  not  understand  a 
word  of  Breton  when  awake,  though  she  spoke  it  in  her  sleep. 

"'I  need  not  say  that  the  Comtesse  de  Laval  never  said  or 
imagined  that  she  used  any  words  of  the  Breton  idiom,  more  than 
were  necessary  to  express  those  ideas  that  are  within  the  compass 
of  a  child's  knowledge  of  objects,' "  etc. 

A  highly  interesting  case  is  given  by  Mr.  Coleridge  in  his  Sio^ 

graphia  Literaria} 

"It   occurred,"   says   Mr.   Coleridge,    "in   a 
Case  giren  y    o  e-      Roman  Catholic  town  in  Germany,  a  year  or  two 

before  my  arrival  at  Gottingen,  and  had  not  then 
ceased  to  be  a  frequent  subject  of  conversation.  A  young  woman  of 
four  or  five  and  twenty,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  was  seized 
with  a  nervous  fever ;  during  which,  according  to  the  asseverations 
of  all  the  priests  and  monks  of  the  neighborhood,  she  became  pos- 
sessed, and,  as  it  appeared,  by  a  very  learned  devil.  She  continued 
incessantly  talking  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  in  very  pompous  tones, 
and  with  most  distinct  enunciation.  This  possession  was  rendered 
more  probable  by  the  known  fact  that  she  was  or  had  been  a  here- 
tic. Voltaire  humorously  advises  the  devil  to  decline  all  acquaint- 
ance with  medical  men ;  and  it  would  have  been  more  to  his  repu- 
tation, if  he  had  taken  this  advice  in  the  present  instance.  The 
case  had  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  a  young  j)hysician, 
and  by  his  statement  many  eminent  physiologists  and  psychologists 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  117,  (edit.  1847). 
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visited  the  town,  and  cross-examined  the  case  on  the  spot.  Sheets 
fiill  of  her  ravings  were  taken  down  from  her  own  mouth,  and  were 
found  to  consist  of  sentences,  coherent  and  intelligible  each  for 
itself^  but  with  little  or  no  connection  with  each  other.  Of  the 
Hebrew,  a  small  portion  only  could  be  traced  to  the  Bible,  the 
remainder  seemed  to  be  in  the  Rabbinical  dialect.  All  trick  or 
conspiracy  was  out  of  the  question.  Not  only  had  the  young 
woman  ever  been  a  harmless,  simple  creature;  but  she  was  evi- 
dently laboring  under  a  nervous  fever.  In  the  town,  in  which  she 
had  been  resident  for  many  years  as  a  servant  in  different  families, 
no  solution  presented  itself.  The  young  physician,  however,  de- 
termined to  trace  her  past  life  step  by  step ;  for  the  patient  herself 
was  incapable  of  returning  a  rational  answer.  He  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  the  place  where  her  parents  had  lived :  trav- 
elled thither,  found  them  dead,  but  an  uncle  surviving ;  and  from 
him  learned  that  the  patient  had  been  charitably  taken  by  an  old 
Protestant  pastor  at  nine  years  old,  and  had  remained  with  him 
some  years,  even  till  the  old  man's  death.  Of  this  pastor  the 
uncle  knew  nothing,  but  that  ho  was  a  very  good  man.  With 
great  difficulty,  and  after  much  search,  our  young  medical  philoso- 
pher discovered  a  niece  of  the  pastor's  who  had  lived  with  him  as 
his  housekeeper,  and  had  inherited  his  effects.  She  remembered 
the  girl ;  related  that  her  venerable  uncle  had  been  too  indulgent, 
and  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  girl  scolded ;  that  she  was  willing 
to  have  kept  her,  but  that,  after  her  patron's  death,  the  girl  herself 
refused  to  stay.  Anxious  inquiiies  were  then,  of  course,  made  con- 
cerning the  pastor's  habits ;  and  the  solution  of  the  phajnomenon 
was  soon  obtained.  For  it  appeared  that  it  had  been  the  old  man's 
custom,  for  years,  to  walk  up  and  down  a  passage  of  his  house  into 
which  the  kitchen-door  opened,  and  to  read  to  himself,  with  a  loud 
voice,  out  of  his  favorite  books.  A  considerable  number  of  these 
were  still  in  the  niece's  possession.  She  added,  that  he  was  a  very 
learned  man,  and  a  great  Hebraist.  Among  the  books  were  found 
a  collection  of  Rabbinical  writings,  together  with  several  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers;  and  the  physician  succeeded  in  identify- 
ing so  many  passages  with  those  taken  down  at  the  young  woman's 
bedside,  that  no  doubt  could  remain  in  any  rational  mind  concern- 
ing the  true  origin  of  the  impressions  made  on  her  nervous  sys- 
tem." 

These   cases    thus    evince  the   general   fact, 
What  gener^  fiict      ^^^^  ^  mental  modification  is  not  proved  not 

tbeee  caaes  establish.  '^ 

to  be,  merely  because  consciousness  affiards  us  no 
evidence  of  its  existence.    This  general  fact  being  established,  I 
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now  proceed  to  consider  the  question  in  relation  to  the  tliinl  class 

or  degree  of  latent  modifications,  —  a  class  in 
ij^*^**^  ^**"***'^       relation  to,  and  on  the  ground  of  which  alone,  it 

has  ever  hitherto  been  argued  by  philosophers. 
The  problem,  then,  in  regard  to  this  class  is, — Are  there,  in 

ordinary,   mental    modifications, —  i.e.  mental 
The  problem  in  re-      activities  and  passivitics,  of  which  we  are  uncon- 

f^Ard   to    this   deirree 

g^j^  scions,  but  which  manifest   their  existence  by 

effects  of  which  we  are  conscious  ? 
I  have  thus  stated  the  question,  because  this  appears  to  me  the 

most  unambiguous  form  in  which  it  can  be  ex- 
To  be  considered  in       pressed ;  and  in  treating  of  it,  I  shall,  in  the  first 

it«lf,  and  in  its  hu-        *  ..... 

^^^  place,  consider  it  in  itself,  and,  in  the  second 

place,  in  its  history.  I  adopt  this  order,  because 
the  principal  difficulties  which  aftect  the  problem  arise  from  the 
equivoc^  and  indeterminate  language  of  philosophers.  These  it 
is  obviously  necessary"  to  avoid  in  the  first  instance ;  but,  having 
obtained  an  insight  into  the  question  itself,  it  will  be  easy,  in  a  sub- 
sequent historical  narrative,  to  show  how  it  has  been  jKjrplexed  and 
darkened  by  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  handled  by  j)hilosO' 
phers.  I  request  your  attention  to  this  matter,  as  in  the  solution  of 
this  general  problem  is  contained  the  solution  of  several  important 
questions,  which  will  arise  under  our  consideration  of  the  special 
faculties.  It  is  impossible,  however,  at  the  present  stage  of  our 
progress,  to  exhibit  all,  or  even  the  strongest  part  of,  the  evidence 
for  the  alternative  which  I  adopt ;  and  you  must  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  much  moreHo  be  said  in  favor  of  this  opinion  than  what  I 
am  able  at  present  to  adduce  to  you. 

In  the  question  proposed,  I  am  not  only  strongly  inclined  to  the 

affirmative, —  nay,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  maintain, 
The  affirmative  of      ^j^j^^  what  wc  are  conscious  of  is  constructed 

this   question    main*  />      «  •  /*  i 

jj^jj,^  out  of  what  we  are  not  conscious  ot,  —  that  our 

whole  knowledge,  in  fact,  is  made  up  of  the 

unknown  and  the  incognizable. 

This  at  first  sight  may  appear  not  only  paradoxical,  but  contra- 
dictory.    It  may  be  objected,  1®,  How  can  we 

o  the  affirmatire      ^qqw  that  to  exist  wliicli  lies  bcvoud  the  one  con- 
two  objections.  ,  .  ^  . 

dition  of  all  knowledge, —  consciousness?  And 
2°,  IIow  can  knowledge  arise  out  of  ignorance,  —  consciousness  out 
of  unconsciousness,  —  the  cognizable  out  of  the  incognizable, — 
that  is,  how  can  one  opposite  proceed  out  of  the  other  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  objection,  —  liow  can  we  know  that  of 

31 
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which  we  are  conscious,  seeing  tl\at  consciousness  is  the  condi- 
tion   of  knowledge,  —  it    is  enough  to  allege, 

ob^U."*  *'^^*''°      ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^   ^^^y  *^^  ^^^^^  ^^  neither 

know  nor  can  know  in  themselves,  —  that  is,  in 

their  direct  and  immediate  relation  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge, 

but  which  manifest  their  existence  indirectly  through  the  medium  of 

their  effects.    This  is  the  case  with  the  mental 

The  mental  modifl-      modifications  in  question ;  they  are  not  in  them- 

eations   in   question       gdves  revealed  to  consciousness,  but  as  certain 

mimifest   their   exist-         /»  /*  • 

enoe  throagfa  their  ef-      fiwjts  of  consciousncss  necessarily  suppose  them 
iects.         .  to  exist,  and  to  exert  an  influence  in  the  mental 

processes,  we  are  thus  constrained  to  admit,  as 
modifications  of  mind,  what  are  not  in  themselves  phaenomena  of 

consciousness.     The   truth   of  this  will   be  ap- 
parent, if  before  descendin<j  to  any  special  illus- 

the    nature   of    con-        i       ^    -^  o  ,    ^     ^ 

foionmeM  itself.  tration,  wc  considcr  that  consciousness   cannot 

exist  independently  of  some  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  mind ;  we  are  only  conscious  as  we  are  conscious  of  a  de- 
terminate state.  To  be  conscious,  we  must  be  conscious  of  some 
particular  perception,  or  remembrance,  or  imagination,  or  feeling, 
etc.;  we  have  no  general  consciousness.  But  as  consciousness  sup- 
poses a  special  mental  modification  as  its  object,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  modification  or  state  suj)poses  a  change,  —  a  transi- 
tion from  some  other  state  or  modification.  But  as  the  modification 
must  be  present,  before  we  have  a  consciousness  of  the  modifica- 
tion, it  is  evident,  that  we  can  have  no  consciousness  of  its  rise  or 
awakening ;  for  its  rise  or  awakening  is  also  the  rise  or  awakening 
of  consciousness. 

But  the  illustration  of  this   is  contained  in  an  answer  to  tho 

second  objectitm  which  asks,  —  How  can  knowl- 
Tbe   second  o^jec-       q^ctq    come   out   of   ignorance,  —  consciousness 

tion.  ®  . 

out  of  unconsciousness,  —  the  known  out  of  the 
unknown,  —  how  can  one  opposite  be  made  up  of  the  other? 

In  the  removal  of  this  objection,  the  proof  of  the  thesis  which  I 

support  is  involved.     And  without  dealing  in 
The  special  eviaence       any  general  speculation,  I  shall  at  once  descend 

for  the  affirmative  of         *       *i-  •   i  •  i  i.*   i«  a 

to   the  special   evidence  which  appears  to  me 

the   general    |»rohlem  ^  ^  *        , 

adduced.  i^ot  merely  to  warrant,  but  to  necessitate  the 

conclusion,  that  the  sj>here  of  our  conscious 
modifications  is  only  a  small  circle  in  the  centre  of  a  fiir  wider 
sphere  of  action  and  passion,  of  which  we  are  only  conscious 
through  its  effects. 
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Let  us  take  our  first  example  from  Perception,  —  the  perception 

ExternAi  FtewD-      ^^  cxtemal  objects,  and  in  that  faculty,  let  us 

Hjj^  commence  with  the  sense  of  sight.    Now,  you 

1-  Tbe  wnfle  of  either  already  know,  or  can  be  at  once  informed, 
^"'  what  it  is  that  has  obtained  the  name  of  ^fin^ 

tmum  Vtstoile.  You  are  of  course  aware,  in 
general,  that  vision  is  the  result  of  the  rays  of  light,  reflected  from 
the  surfiice  of  objects  to  the  eye ;  a  greater  number  of  rays  is  re- 
flected from  a  larger  surface ;  if  the  superficial  extent  of  an  object, 
and,  consequently,  the  number  of  the  rays  which  it  reflects,  be  di- 
minished beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  object  becomes  invisible ;  and 
the  fninimtan  visibile  is  the  smallest  expanse  which  can  be  seen,  — 
which  can  consciously  affect  us,  —  which  we  can  be  conscious  of 
seeing.  This  being  understood,  it  is  plain  that  if  we  divide  this 
tninimum  vitnbUe  into  two  parts,  neither  half  can,  by  itself,  be  an 
object  of  vision,  or  visual  consciousness.  They  are,  severally  and 
apart,  to  consciousness  as  zero.  But  it  is  evident,  that  each  half 
must,  by  itself,  have  produced  in  us  a  certain  modification,  real 
though  unperceived ;  for  as  the  perceived  whole  is  nothing  but  the 
union  of  the  unperceived  halves,  so  the  perception  —  the  perceived 
affection  itself  of  which  we  are  conscious  —  is  only  the  sum  of  two 
modifications,  each  of  which  severally  eludes  our  consciousness. 
When  we  look  at  a  distant  forest,  we  perceive  a  certain  expanse  of 
green.  Of  this,  as  an  affection  of  our  organism,  we  are  clearly  and 
distinctly  conscious.  Now,  the  expanse  of  which  we  are  conscious 
is  evidently  made  up  of  parts  of  which  we  are  not  conscious.  No 
leaf^  perhaps  no  tree,  may  be  separately  visible.  But  the  greenness 
of  the  forest  is  made  up  of  the  greenness  of  the  leaves ;  that  is,  the 
total  impression  of  which  we  are  conscious,  is  made  up  of  an  infini- 
tude of  small  impressions  of  which  we  are  not  conscious. 

Take  another  example,  from  the  sense  of  hearing.     In  this  sense, 

there  is,  in  like  manner,  a  Miyiimum  AvdibiUj 
2.  SenfeofHMring.       ^j^^^  •     ^  sound  the  least  wliich  can  come  into 

Xinimam  Andibile  . 

perception  and  consciousness.  But  this  mini" 
mum  audibile  is  made  up  of  parts  which  severally  affect  the  sense, 
but  of  which  affections,  separately,  we  are  not  conscious,  though  of 
their  joint  result  we  are.  We  must,  therefore,  here  likewise  admit 
the  reality  of  modifications  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness. 
To  take  a  special  example.  When  we  hear  the  distant  murmur  of 
the  sea,  —  what  are  the  constituents  of  the  total  perception  of 
which  we  are  conscious?  Tliis  murmur  is  a  sum  made  uj)  of  parts, 
and  the  sum  would  be  as  zero  if  the  j)arts  did  not  count  as  some- 
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thing.  The  noise  of  the  sea  is  the  complement  of  the  noise  of  its 
several  waves ;  — 

worrUtw  re  mufiArttm 

and  if  the  noise  of  each  wave  made  no  impression  on  onr  sense,  the 
noise  of  the  sea,  as  the  result  of  these  impressions,  could  not  be 
realized.  But  the  noise  of  each  several  wave,  at  the  distance  we 
suppose,  is  inaudible ;  we  must,  however,  admit  that  they  produce  a 
certain  modification,  beyond  consciousness,  on  the  percipient  sub- 
ject ;  for  this  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  reality  of  their  result. 
The  same  is  equally  the  case  in  the  other  senses ;  the  taste  or  smell 

of  a  dish,  be  it  acreeable  or  disai^reeable,  is  com- 

8.  The  other  senses.  in  o  ' 

posed  of  a  multitude  of  severally  imperceptible 
effects,  which  the  stimulating  particles  of  the  viand  cause  on  differ- 
ent points  of  the  nervous  expansion  of  the  gustatory  and  olfactory 
organs ;  and  the  pleasant  or  painful  feeling  of  softness  or  roughness 
is  the  result  of  an  infinity  of  unfelt  modifications,  which  the  body 
handled  determines  on  the  countless  papillas  of  the  nerves  of 
touch. ' 

Let  us  now  take  an  example  from  another  mental  process.    We 

have  not  yet  spoken  of  what  is  called  the  Asso- 
oc  a  on  o  ciation  of  Ideas ;  and  it  is  enough  for  our  pres- 
ent purpose  that  you  should  be  aware,  that  one 
thought  suggests  another  in  conformity  to  certain  determinate  laws, 
—  laws  to  which  the  succession  of  our  whole  mental  states  are  sub- 
jected. Now  it  sometimes  happens,  that  we  find  one  thought  ris- 
ing immediately  after  another  in  consciousness,  but  whose  conse- 
cution we  can  reduce  to  no  law  of  Jissociation.  Now  in  these  cases 
we  can  generally  discover,  by  an  attentive  obsei-vation,  that  these 
two  thoughts,  though  not  themselves  associated,  are  each  associated 
with  certain  other  thoughts ;  so  that  the  whole  consecution  would 
have  been  I'cgular,  had  these  intermediate  thoughts  come  into  con- 
sciousness, between  the  two  which  are  not  immediately  .associated. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  A,  B,  C,  are  three  thoughts,  —  that  A 
and  C  cannot  immediately  suggest  each  other,  but  that  each  is  asso- 
ciated with  B,  so  that  A  will  naturally  suggest  B,  and  B  naturally 
suggest  C.  Now  it  m.iy  happen,  that  we  are  conscious  of  A,  and 
immediately  thereafter  of  C.  How  is  the  anomaly  to  be  explained  ? 
It  can  only  be  explained  on  the  principle  of  latent  modifications. 
A  suggests  C,  not  immediately,  but  through  B ;  but  as  B,  like  the 

1  .^chylnn,  PromftheuSy  1.  89.— Kd.  poe,  p.  8,  9,  (ed.  RaFpc);  and  lib.  ii.  c.  i.  (  9 

2  S«c  Leibuitx,  Nouvetuuc  EuaiSf  Avant-Pro-      tt  seq.  —  Kd. 
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half  of  the  minimum  visibiie  or  minimum  avdihiU^  does  not  rise 
into  consciousness,  we  are  apt  to  consider  it  as  non-existent.  You 
are  probably  aware  of  the  following  fiict  in  mechanics.  If  a  nam- 
ber  of  billiard  balls  be  placed  in  a  straight  row  and  toucliing  each 
other,  and  if  a  ball  be  made  to  strike,  in  the  line  of  the  row,  the 
ball  at  one  end  of  the  series,  what  will  happen  ?  The  motion  of  the 
impinging  ball  is  not  divided  among  the  whole  row ;  this,  which  we 
might  a  priori  have  expected,  does  not  happen,  but  the  impetus  is 
transmitted  through  the  intermediate  balls  which  remain  each  in  its 
place,  to  the  ball  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  series,  and  this  ball 
alone  is  impelled  on.  Something  like  this  seems  often  to  occur  in 
the  train  of  thought.  One  idea  mediately  suggests  another  into 
consciousness,  —  the  suggestion  passing  through  one  or  more  ideas 
which  do  not  themselves  rise  into  consciousness.  The  awakening 
and  awakened  ideas  here  correspond  to  the  ball  striking  and  the 
ball  struck  off;  while  the  intermediate  ideas  of  which  we  arc  un- 
conscious, but  which  carry  on  the  suggestion,  resemble  the  inter- 
mediate balls  which  remain  moveless,  but  communicate  the  impulse. 
An  instance  of  this  occurs  to  me  with  which  I  was  recently  struck. 
Thinking  of  Ben  Lomond,  this  thought  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  thought  of  the  Prussian  system  of  education.  Now,  con- 
ceivable connection  between  these  two  ideas  in  themselves,  there 
was  none.  A  little  reflection,  however,  explained  the  anomaly. 
On  my  last  visit  to  the  mountain,  I  had  met  upon  its  sum- 
mit a  German  gentleman,  and  though  I  had  no  consciousness 
of  the  intermediate  and  unawakened  links  between  Ben  Lomond 
and  the  Prussian  schools,  they  were  undoubtedly  these,  —  the 
Grerman,  —  Germany,  —  Prussia,  —  and,  these  media  being  admit- 
ted, the  connection  between  the  extremes  was  manifest. 

I  should  perhaps  reserve  for  a  future  occasion,  noticing  Mr.  Stew- 
art's   explanation   of    this    phaenomenon.     He 

Stewart's  expian*-  admits  that  a  percei)tion  or  idea  may  pass 
tion  of  the  ptenom-      through   the   mind  without  leaving  any  trace 

enon    of  Association        .  °  . 

bera  addaced.  *°    ^"^   memory,   and   yet   serve   to   introduce 

other  ideas  connected  with  it  by  the  laws  of 
association.  *  Mr.  Stewart  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  the  existence  and  agency  of  mental  modifications 
of  which  we  are  unconscious.  He  grants  the  necessity  of  interpo- 
lating certain  intermediate  ideas,  in  order  to  account  for  the  connec- 
tion of  thought,  which  could  otherwise  be  explained  by  no  theory 
of  association ;  and  he  admits  that  these  intermediate  ideas  are  not 

1  BemenU,  part  ii.  chap.  Ji. ;  Worlw^  vol.  ii.  pp.  121, 122. 
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known  by  memory  to  have  actually  intervened.     So  far,  tliei 
no   difierence  in  the  two  doctrines.     But   now  comes  the  separa- 
tion.    Mr.  Stewart  sii]i[io9ea  that   the  intennedjato  ideas  are,  for 
an   instant,   awakened    into   cuiiscioHSncss,  but,  in  the   same  mo-    , 
ment,  utterly  forgot;  whereas  Uie  opinion   T  would    prefer,  holds    ' 
that    they  ar«    efficient  without    rising    into    eonsrioiisne«e.     Mr.    ' 
Stewart ''h  doctrine  on  this  point  is  exposed  to  all 
'^'""'"'L"'^*'"^       the  difficulties,  and  has  none  of  the  proofe  in  its    ' 

favor  which  concur  in  establishing  the  other. 

In  the  first  place,  to  assume  the  existence  of  acts  of  consciousness 

of  which  there  is  no  ineniory  beyond  the  mo- 

'  .       mcut  of  existence,  ss  at  least  as  inconceivable 

which  ibue  ii     do       an  hjTiothesis  as  the  other.     But,  in  the  serond 

nKDK'T-  place,  it  violates  the  whole  analogy  of  consci- 

a.  ^ioUiMihtmnii-       ousness,  which  the  other  does  not.     ConsMons- 

ftgy  of  CDDHiouIDH. 

ness  snpfjoses  memory ;  and  we  are  only  consci- 
ous as  we  are  able  to  connect  and  contrast  one  instance  of  our 
intellectual  existence  with  another.  Whereas,  to  suppose  the  exist- 
ence and  efficiency  of  modifications  beyond  consciousness,  is  not  at  ' 
Tariance  with  its  conditions;  for  consciousness,  thongh  it  assures  ns 
of  the  reality  of  what  is  within  its  sphei-e,  snye  nothing  against  the    i 

reality  of  what  is  without.     In  the  third  place, 
S.  rrcniiopMiin   in       j^  j^  ,;it>nionstrated,  that,  in  perception,  there  are    , 
i0ociiiion  modifications,  efficient,  though  severally  imper-    | 

ceptible;  why,  therefore,  in  the  other  facalti^ 
should  there  not  likewise  be  modifications,  efficient,  thongh  unap* 

parent  ?    In  the  fourth  place,  there  must  be  some 

reason  for  the  assumed  fact,  that  there  are  per- 
nige  In  ili«  couotBT  ceptions  or  ideas  of  which  we  are  conscions,  but 
'^      ■  of  which  there  is  no  memory.     Now,  the  only   | 

reason  that  can  possibly  be  assigned  is  that  the  consciousness  was 
too  faint  to  afford  the  condition  of  memory.     But  of  consciousness   , 
however  faint,  there  must  be  some  memory,  however  short.     But 
this  is  at  variance  with  the  phasnomenon,  for  the  ideas  A  and  C 
may  precede  and  follow  each  other  without  any  perceptible  interval, 
and  without  any  the  feeblest  memory  of  B.     If  there  be  no  mem- 
ory, there  could  have  been  no  consciousness;  and,  therefore,  Mr.    I 
Stewart's   hypothesis,  if  strictly  interrogated,  must,  even  at   I.nst, 
take  refuge  in  our  doctrine;  for  it  can  easily  be  shown,  that  the    ' 
degree  of  memory  is  directly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  con- 
sciousness, and,  consequently,  that  an  absolute  negation  of  memory 
is  an  absolute  negation  of  consciousness. 
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Let  us  now  turn  to  another  class  of  phsenomena,  which  in  like 

manner  are  capable  of  an  adequate  explanation 
ni.  Oar  Aoqnired      ^j^jy  ^^  ^|jg  theory  I  have  advanced ;  —  I  mean 

Dexterities  and  Hmb-  .    "  .  i^-        /.  a         -      :»  ^ 

j^  the  operations  resultmg  from  our  Acqmred  Dex- 

terities and  Habits. 
To  explain  these,  three  theories  have  been  advanced.    The  first 

regards  them  as  merely  mechanical  or  automatic, 

three  ^tteories    ad-      ^^^  ^^^^  denying  to  the  mind  all  active  or  vol- 

Taneed.  untary  intervention,  consequently  removes  them 

The  iiret  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness.    The  second. 

The  second.  again,  allows  to  each  several  motion  a  separate 

act  of  conscious  volition ;  while  the  third,  which 
I  would  maintain,  holds  a  medium  between  these,  constitutes  the 
mind  the  agent,  accords  to  it  a  conscious  volition  over  the  series,  but 
denies  to  it  a  consciousness  and  deliberate  volition  in  regard  to  each 
separate  movement  in  the  series  which  it  determines. 

The  first  of  these  has  been  maintained,  among  others,  by  two 

philosophers  who  in  other  points  are  not  fre- 
•meflrstormechani.       queutly  at  one,— by  Reid  and  Hartley.  «  Habit,'' 

esl  theory,  maintained         ^        t^   . ,        ,.L        i  .        .  /  . 

by  Beid  and  Hartley.       ^^V^  Keid, "  differs  from  mstinct,  not  in  Its  nature, 

but  in  its  ori^  ;  the  last  being  natural,  the  first 
acquired.  Both  operate  without  will  or  intention,  without  thought, 
and  therefore  may  be  called  mechanical  principles."  *  In  another 
passage,  he  expresses  himself  thus :  "  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  part  of 
our  constitution,  that  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  we 
acquire  not  only  a  facility  but  a  proneness  to  do  on  like  occasions ; 
so  that  it  requires  a  particular  will  or  effort  to  forbear  it,  but  to  do  it 
requires  very  often  no  will  at  all." ' 

The  same  doctrine  is  laid  down  still  more  explicitly  by  Dr.  Hart- 
ley. **  Suppose,"  says  he,  "  a  person,  who  has  a  perfectly  voluntary 
command  over  his  fingers,  to  begin  to  learn  to  play  on  the  harp- 
sichord. The  first  step  is  to  move  his  fingers,  from  key  to  key,  with 
a  slow  motion,  looking  at  the  notes,  and  exerting  an  express  act  of 
volition  in  every  motion.  By  degrees  the  motions  cling  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  impressions  of  the  notes,  in  the  way  of  associO' 
tiofiy  so  often  mentioned ;  the  acts  of  volition  growing  less  and  less 
express  all  the  time,  till,  at  last,  they  become  evanescent  and  imper- 
ceptible. For  an  expert  performer  will  play  from  notes,  or  ideas  laid 
up  in  the  memory,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  on  a  quite  different 
train  of  thoughts  in  his  mind ;  or  even  hold  a  conversation  with 
another.    Whence  we  conclude,  that  there  is  no  intervention  of  the 

1  AaiM  Fowen^  Essay  iii.,  part  i.  chap.  8;  Coa.  Works^  p.  660.  9  Jbid, 
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idea,  or  state  of  mind  called  will.**     Cases  of  this  sort  Hartley  calls 
"  transitions  of  voluntarj'  actions  into  automatic  ones."  * 

The  second  theory  is  maintained  against  the  first  by  Mr.  Stewart ; 

and  I  think  his  refutxition  valid,  though  not  his 

The  second  theoiy       confirmation.     "I  cannot  help  thinking  it,"  he 

maintained,  validly  as  Umore  philosophical  to  supposc  that  those 

against  the  first,  by  '^.  .    *  ^  ,    ,  ' ' 

Stewart  actions  which   are   originally  voluntary   always 

continue  so,  although  in  the  case  of  operations, 
which  are  become  habitual  in  consequence  of  long  practice,  we  may 
not  be  able  to  recollect  ever}-  diflferent  volition.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  a  performer  on  the  harpsichord,  I  apprehend  that  there  is  an  act 
of  the  will  preceding  every  motion  of  every  finger,  although  he  may 
not  be  able  to  recollect  these  volitions  aflem-ards,  and  although  he 
may,  during  the  time  of  his  performance,  be  employed  in  canying 
on  a  separate  train  of  thought.  For  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the 
most  rapid  performer  can,  when  he  pleases,  play  so  slowly  as  to  be 
able  to  attend  to,  and  to  recollect,  every  separate  act  of  his  will  in 
the  various  movements  of  his  fingers ;  and  he  can  gradually  accel- 
erate the  rate  of  his  execution  till  he  is  unable  to  recollect  these 
acts.  Now,  in  this  instance,  one  of  two  suppositions  must  be  made. 
The  one  is,  that  the  operations  in  the  two  cases  are  carried  on  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner,  and  differ  only  in  the  degree  of  rapidity; 
and  that  when  this  rapidity  exceeds  a  certain  rate,  the  acts  of  the 
will  are  too  momentary  to  leave  any  impression  on  the  memory. 
The  other  is,  that  when  the  rapidity  exceeds  a  certain  rate,  the  ope- 
ration is  taken  entirely  out  of  our  hands,  and  is  carried  on  by  some 
unknown  power,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  as  ignorant  as  of  the 
cause  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  motion  of  the  intes- 
tines. The  last  supposition  seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  a  man  who  should  maintain,  that  although  a  body  projected 
with  a  moderate  velocity  is  seen  to  pass  through  all  the  intennediate 
spaces  in  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  yet  we  are  not  entitled 
to  conclude  that  this  happens  when  the  body  moves  so  quickly  as  to 
become  invisible  to  the  eye.  The  fonner  8uj)position  is  supported 
by  the  analogy  of  many  other  facts  in  our  constitution.  Of  some 
of  these  I  have  already  taken  notice,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  add  to 
the  number.  An  expert  accountant,  for  example,  can  sum  up,  almost 
with  a  single  glance  of  his  eye,  a  long  column  of  figures.  He  can 
tell  the  sum,  with  unerring  certainty,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  is 
unable  to  recollect  any  one  of  the  figures  of  which  that  sum  is  com- 
posed ;  and  yet  nobody  doubts  that  each  of  these  figures  has  passed 

1  Vol.  i.  pp.  108, 109.     [Observations  on  3/011,  prop.  xxi.  —  Ed.) 
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through  his  mind,  or  supposes  that  when  the  rapidity  of  the  process 
becomes  so  great  that  he  is  unable  to  recollect  the  various  steps  of 
it,  he  obtains  the  result  by  a  sort  of  inspiration.  This  last  sup- 
position would  bo  perfectly  analogous  to  Dr.  Hartley's  doctrine 
concerning  the  nature  of  our  habitual  exertions. 

"  The  only  plausible  objection  which,  I  think,  can  be  offered  to  the 
principles  I  have  endeavored  to  establish  on  this  subject,  is  founded 
on  the  astonishing  and  almost  incredible  rapidity  they  necessarily 
suppose  in  our  intellectual  operations.  When  a  pereon,  for  example, 
reads  aloud,  there  must,  according  to  this  doctrine,  be  a  separate 
volition  preceding  the  articulation  of  every  letter ;  and  it  has  been 
found  by  actual  trial,  that  it  is  possible  to  pronounce  about  two 
thousand  letters  in  a  minute.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
mind  is  capable  of  so  many  different  acts,  in  an  interval  of  time  so 
very  inconsiderable  ?  * 

"  With  respect  to  this  objection,  it  may  be  observed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  all  argiunents  against  the  foregoing  doctrine  with  respect 
to  our  habitual  exertions,  in  so  far  as  they  are  founded  on  the  incon- 
ceivable rapidity  which  they  suppose  in  our  intellectual  operations, 
apply  equally  to  the  common  doctrine  conceniing  our  perception  of 
distance  by  the  eye.  But  this  is  not  all.  To  what  does  the  sup- 
position amount  which  is  considered  as  so  incredible  ?  Only  to  this, 
that  tlie  mind  is  so  formed  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  certain  intellec- 
tual processes  in  intervals  of  time  too  short  to  be  estimated  by  our 
faculties ;  a  supposition  which,  so  far  from  being  extravagant,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  analogy  of  many  of  our  most  certain  conclusions  in 
natural  philosophy.  The  discoveries  made  by  the  microscope  have 
laid  open  to  our  senses  a  world  of  wondei's,  the  existence  of  which 
hardly  any  man  would  have  admitted  upon  inferior  evidence ;  and 
have  gradually  prepared  the  way  for  those  j)hysical  speculations 
which  explain  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  phaenomena  of  nature 
by  means  of  modifications  of  matter  far  too  subtile  for  the  examin- 
ation of  our  organs.  TVhy,  then,  should  it  be  considered  as  unphil- 
osophical,  after  having  demonstrated  the  existence  of  various  intel- 
lectual i)rocesses  which  escape  our  attention  in  consequence  of  their 
rapidity,  to  carry  the  supposition  a  little  fiirther,  in  order  to  bring 
under  the  known  laws  of  the  human  constitution  a  class  of  mental 
operations  which  must  otherwise  remain  perfectly  inexplicable? 
Surely  our  ideas  of  time  are  merely  relative,  as  well  as  our  ideas  of 
extension ;  nor  is  there  any  good  reason  for  doubting  that,  if  our 
powers  of  attention  and  memory  were  more  perfect  than  they  are, 
so  as  to  give  us  the  same  advantage  in  examining  rapid  events,  which 
the  microscope  gives  for  examining  minute  portions  of  extension, 

32 
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they  would  enlarge  our  views  with  respect  to  the  intellectual  world, 
no  less  than  that  instrument  has  with  respect  to  the  material."  ^ 
This  doctrine  of  Mr. '  Stewart,  —  that  our  acts  of  knowledge  are 

made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  acts  of  atten- 

The  principle  of  stew-      tion,  that  is,  of  various  acts  of  concentrated 

art's  theor)'  already       consciousness,  there  being  required  a  separate 

shown  to  iDvoWe  con-  .         «  .    ,  •  i  i        /. 

tradicUons.  *^*  ^*  attention  for  every  mmimum  possible  of 

knowledge,  —  I  have   already  shown   you,  by 

various  examples,  to  involve  contradictions.    In  the  present  instance, 

its  admission  would  constrain  our  assent  to  the 
But  here  n^eciaiiy      ^^^^  monstrous  conclusions.     Take  the  case  of 

refnted. 

a  person  reading.  Now,  all  of  you  must  have 
experienced,  if  ever  under  the  necessity  of  reading  aloud,  that,  if  the 
matter  be  uninteresting,  your  thoughts,  while  you  are  going  on  in 
the  performance  of  your  task,  are  wholly  abstracted  from  the  book 
and  its  subject,  and  you  are  perhaps  deeply  occupied  in  a  train  of 
serious  meditation.  Here  the  process  of  reading  is  performed  with- 
out interruption,  and  with  the  most  punctual  accuracy ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  process  of  meditation  is  carried  on  without  distrac- 
tion or  fatigue.  Now  this,  on  Mr.  Stewart's  doctrine,  would  seem 
impossible ;  for  what  does  his  tlieory  suppose  ?  It  supposes  that 
separate  acts  of  concentrated  consciousness  or  attention,  are  bestowed 
on  each  least  movement  in  either  process.  But  be  the  velocity  of 
the  mental  operations  what  it  may,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how 
transitions  between  such  contrary  operations  could  be  kept  up  for  a 
continuance  without  fatigue  and  distraction,  even  if  we  throw  out 
of  account  the  f  ict  that  the  acts  of  attention  to  be  effectual  must  be 
simultaneous,  which  on  Mr.  Stewart's  theory  is  not  allowed. 

We  could  easily  give  examples  of  far  more  complex  operations; 
but  this,  with  what  has  been  previously  said,  I  deem  sufficient  to 
show,  that  we  must  either  resort  to  the  first  theory,  which,  as  noth- 
ing but  the  assumption  of  an  occult  and  incomprehensible  principle, 
in  fact  exj)lains  nothing,  or  adopt  the  theory  that  there  are  acts  of 
mind  so  rapid  and  minute  as  to  elude  the  ken  of  consciousness. 

I  shall  now  say  something  of  the  history  of  this  opinion.     It  is  a 

curious  fact  that  Locke,  in  the  passage  I  read  to 
Historj  of  the  doc-        ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  attributes  this  opinion  to 

trine  of  unconsciona  ,       ^^  .  T  ,         i  •    i       • 

mental  modifications.       the  Cartesians,  and  he  thinks  it  was  employed 

by  them  to  support  their  doctrine  of  the  cease- 
less activity  of  mind.*    In  this,  as  in  many  other  points  of  the  Car- 

1  EUmenttf  Tol.  i.  chap.  11. ;  Works^  vol.  11.      c.  1,  (  18,  19.    The  Cartesians  are  intended 
p.  127—181 .  though  not  expressly  menUoned. — £d. 
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tesian  philosophy,  he  is,  however,  wholly  wrong.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Cartesians  made  consciousness  the  essence  of  thouirht ;  *  and 
their  assertion  that  the  mind  always  thinks  is,  in  their  language, 
precisely  tantamount  to  the  assertion  that  the  mind  is  always  con- 
scious. 

But  what  was  not  maintained  by  the  Cartesians,  and  even  in 

opposition  to  their  doctrine,  was  advanced  by 

iiroci«iirtotod<!Jlrfi^      Leibnitz."    To  this  great  philosopher  belongs 

the  honor  of  having  originated  this  opinion,  and 
of  having  supplied  some  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  its  support. 
He  was,  however,  unfortunate  in  the  terms  which  he  employed  to 
propound  his  doctrine.  The  latent  modifications,  —  the  uncon- 
scious activities  of  mind,  he  denominated  obscure  ideas^  obscure 

represenUUionSy  perceptions  withoiU  apperc^Hon 

Unfortniuiie  in  the        _  ...  .,,  ^ 

tervMbe       1    edio  cofisciousfiess,  insensiole  perceptions^  etc.     In 

4^y.ft^^  it.  this  he  violated  the  universal  usage  of  language. 

For  perception,  and  idea,  and  representation,  all 
properly  involve  the  notion  of  consciousness,  —  it  being,  in  fact, 
contradictory  to  speak  of  a  representation  not  really  represented  — 
a  perception  not  really  perceived  —  an  actual  idea  of  whose  pres- 
ence we  are  not  aware. 

The  close  affinity  of  mental  modifications  with  perceptions,  ideas, 

representations,  and  the   consequent  commuta- 
Frt*  of  the  doc^ne      ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^         y^^^^  ^^^^^  Undoubtedly  the 

in  France  and  Brit-  ... 

ain.  reasons  why  the  Leibnitzifin  doctrine  was  not 

more  generally  adopted,  and  why,  in  France  and 
in  Britain,  succeeding  philosophers  have  almost  admitted  as  a  self- 
evident  truth  that  there  can  be  no  modification  of  mind,  devoid  of 
consciousness.     As  to  any  refutation  of  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine,  I 
^^^  know  of  none.     Condillac  is,  indeed,  the  only 

psychologist  who  can  be  said  to  have  formally 
proposed  the  question.  He,  like  Mr.  Stewart,  attempts  to  explain 
why  it  can  be  supposed  that  the  mind  has  modific«itions  of  which 
we  are  not  conscious,  by  asserting  that  we  are  in  truth  conscious  of 
the  modification,  but  that  it  is  immediately  forgotten.'  In  Ger- 
many, the  doctme  of  Leibnitz  was  almost  uni- 
Tbe    doctrine    of      yergaHy  adopted.     I  am  not  aware  of  a  philoso- 

Leibnitx  adopted    in  *^  '  . 

Gcnnanj.  ip^QT  of  the  least  note  by  whom  it  has  been 

rejected.  In  France,  it  has,  I  see,  lately  been 
broached  by  M.  de  Cardaillac,*  as  a  theory  of  his  own,  and  this,  bis 

1  Deacartcfl,  JVincipto,  pt  i.  (  9.  —Ed.  S  Origin*  des  Qmnoissanets  Hmmaines,  sect 

t  XoKveaux  Ebmus,  ii.  7.    Mimadologie,  (  41.      ii.  C.  1,  $  4—18.  —  Ed. 
rrinripes  de  la  Natmr  tt  dt  la  Qrau,  |  4.  —  Ed.  4  Etudes  EUnuntaire*  de  PkUoaopkief  t.  ii.  pp. 

188,  ia». 
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originality,  is  marvellously  admitted  by  authors  like  M.  Damiron,^ 

whom  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  have  been 
better  informed.      It  is  hardly  worth   adding 

that  as  the  doctrine  is  not  new,  so  nothing  new  has  been  contrib- 
uted to  its  illustration.  To  British  psycholo- 
gists, the  opinion  would   hardly  seem  to  have 

been  known.     By  none,  certainly,  is  it  seriously  considered.^ 


Damiron. 


1  In  the  second  edition  of  Damiron^s  Psy- 
dtologie^  vol.  i.  p.  188,  Leibnitz  is  expressly 
cited.  Ivithajirst  edition,  however,  though 
the  doctrine  of  latency  is  stated,  (t.  i.  p.  190), 
there  is  no  reference  to  Leibnitz.  —  Ed. 

2  Qualified  exception;  Karnes's  Esaayx  on 
the  principles  of  Morality  and  Natural  Rtligiony 
(3d  edit.),  p.  289,  to  eud,  Ess.  iv.,  on  Matter 
and  Spirit  [With  Karnes  compare  Cams, 
Psyeholo^^  ii.  p.  185,  (edit.  1808).  Tucker, 
Light  of  Nature,  c.  10,  §  4.  Tralles,  De  Im- 
mortalitate  Animtn,  p.  89,  et  seq.  On  the  general 
snbject  of  acts  of  mind  beyond  the  sphere  of 
oonscioosness,  compare  Kant,  Anthropologies 


(  5.  Beinhold,  Iheorie  des  BSensehlichen  Erh- 
enntnissvermdgens  und  Metaj^ysikj  i.  p.  279, 
et  seq.  Fries,  Anthropologies  i.  p.  77,  (edit. 
1820).  Schuize,  Philosophisehe  Wissenseha^m, 
i.  p.  16, 17.  U.  Sctimid,  Verstuh  einer  Metor' 
physik  der  inneren  Natur,  pp.  28,  232  et  seq, 
Damiron,  Cours  de  Fhilosophiey  i.  p.  190,  (edit. 
1831),  Maass,  Einbildungskra/lj  $  24,  p.  65  «t 
seq.,  (edit,  1797).  Sulzcr,  VermisdUe  Schriftcn^ 
i.  pp.  99,  109,  (edit.  1808),  Denzinger,  Institw 
tiones  Logicte, )  260,  i.  p.  226,  (edit.  1824).  Ben- 
eke,  Lehrbueh  der  Psychologies  §  96  et  seq.^  p.  72, 
(edit.  1833).  Tlatner,  Philosophiseke  Aphori*- 
men^  i.  p.  70.] 


LECTURE   XIX. 


CONSCIOUSNESS,  —  GENEJIAL   PIIiENO^rENA.  —DIFFICULTIES 
AND   FACILITIES    OF    PSYCHOLOGICAL    STUDT. 

In  onr  last  Lecture  we  were  occupied  with  the  last  and  principal 
_^      ,   ,   ,  part  of  the  question,  Are  there  mental  a<jencies 

beyond  the  sphere  of  Consciousness? — in  other 
words,  Are  there  modifications  of  mind  unknown  in  themselves, 
but  the  existence  of  which  we  must  admit,  as  the  necessary  causes 
of  known  effects?  In  dealing  with  this  question,  I  showed,  first 
of  all,  that  there  is  i,ndisj>utable  evidence  for  the  general  fact,  that 
even  extensive  systems  of  knowledge  may,  in  our  ordinary  state, 
lie  latent  in  the  mind,  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness  and  will ; 
but  which,  in  certain  extraordinary  states  of  organism,  may  again 
come  forwanl  into  light,  and  even  engross  the  mind  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  its  everyday  possessions.  The  establishment  of  the  fact, 
that  there  are  in  the  mind  latent  capacities,  latent  riches,  which 
may  occasionally  exert  a  powerful  and  obtrusive  agency,  prepared 
us  for  the  question.  Are  there,  in  ordinary,  latent  modifications  of 

mind  —  agencies  unknown  themselves  as  phaB- 

Are  there,  in  ordi-       nomena,  but  sccretly  concurring  to  the  produc- 

narr,  latent  modifica-      ^j^^  ^^  manifest  effects  ?     This  problem,  I  en- 

tkxw  of  mind,  concur* 

ring  to  the  production       ^cavored  to  show  you,  must  be  answered  in  the 
of  manifest  eiTects?  aflirmativc.     I  took  for  the  medium  of  proof 

various  operations  of  mind,  analyzed  these,  and 
found  as  a  residuum  a  certain  constituent  beyond  the  sphere  of 
consciousness,  and  the  reality  of  which  cannot  be  disallowed,  as 
necessary  for  the  realization  of  the  allowed  effect.  My  first  exam- 
ples were  taken  fi-om  the  faculty  of  External 
Perception.     I  showed  you,  in  relation  to  all  the 

nltjr  of  External  Per-  *^  .  . 

Mtum.  senses,   that    there   is  an   ultimate  perceptible 

minimum;  that  is,  that  there  is  no  conscious- 
ness, no  perception  of  the  modification  determined  by  its  object  in 
any  sense,  unless  that  object  determines  in  the  sense  a  certain 


Proof  from  the  fae> 
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qaantum  of  excitement.  Now,  this  quantum,  though  the  minimom 
that  can  be  consciously  perceived,  is  still  a  whole  composed  even  of 
an  infinity  of  lesser  parts.  Conceiving  it,  however,  only  divided 
into  two,  each  of  these  halves  is  unperceived  —  neither  is  an  object 
of  consciousness ;  the  whole  is  a  percept  made  up  of  the  unperceived 
halves.  The  halves  must,  however,  have  each  produced  its  effect 
towards  the  perception  of  the  whole ;  and,  therefore,  the  smallest 
modification  of  which  consciousness  can  take  account,  necessarily 
supposes,  as  its  constituents,  smaller  modifications,  real,  but  elud- 
ing the  ken  of  consciousness.  Could  we  magnify  the  discerning 
power  of  consciousness,  as  we  can  magnify  the  power  of  vision  by 
the  microscope,  we  might  enable  consciousness  to  extend  its  cog- 
nizance to  modifications  twice,  ten  times,  ten  thousand  times  less, 
than  it  is  now  competent  to  apprehend ;  but  still  there  must  be 
some  limit.  And  as  every  mental  modification  is  a  quantity,  and 
as  no  quantity  can  be  conceived  not  divisible  ad  infinitum^  we  must, 
even  on  this  hypothesis,  allow  (unless  we  asseii;  that  the  ken  of 
consciousness  is  also  infinite)  that  there  are  modifications  of  mind 
unknown  in  themselves,  but  the  necessary  coefiicients  of  known 
results.  On  the  ground  of  perception,  it  is  thus  demonstratively 
proved  that  latent  agencies  —  modifications  of  which  we  are  uncon- 
scious —  must  be  admitted  as  a  groundwork  of  the  Phaenomenology 
of  Mind. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  latent  agencies  being  proved 

in  reference  to  one  faculty,  the  presumption  is 

The  fact  of  the  ex-       established  that  they  exert  an  influence  in  all. 

istence  of  latent  agon-       ^^d  this  presumptiou  liolds,  even  if,  in  regard 

oic8  in  one  faculty,  a.  ^,  1111  11  1 

pre.umpUon  that  they         *«  8°™f  «*'l«'^  ^^   «^«"^^  ^'^  ""^^e  tO  dcmon- 

exert  «n  inBuence  in       stratc,  in  80  direct  and  exclusive  a  manner,  the 

»"•  absolute  necessity  of  their  admission.     This  is 

A»oci.tionofide«.      ^^^^^  j^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  Association  of  Ideas. 

Toe  laws  of  Associa- 

Hon  sometimes  ap-  ^^  order  to  explain  this,  I  stated  to  you  that  the 
patently  violated.  laws,  which  govem  the  train  or  consecution  of 

thought,  are  sometimes  apparently  ^'iolated;  and 
that  philosophera  are  pei-force  obliged,  in  order  to  explain  the  seem- 
ing anomaly,  to  interpolate,  hypothetically,  between  the  ostensibly 
suggesting  and  the  ostensibly  suggested  thought,  certain  connect- 
ing links  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge.  Now,  the  necessity  of 
such  interpolation  being  admitted,  as  admitted  it  must  be,  the 
question  arises.  How  have  these  connecting  thoughts,  the  reality 
of  which  is  supposed,  escaped  our  cognizance  ?  In  explanation  of 
this,  there  can  possibly  be  only  two  theories.  It  may  be  said,  in 
the  first  place,  that  these  intermediate  ideas  did  rise  into  conscious- 
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ness,  operated  their  suggestion,  and  were  then  instantaneously  for- 
gotten. It  may  be  said,  in  the  second  place,  that  these  interme- 
diate ideas  never  did  rise  into  consciousness,  but,  remaining  hitent 
themselves,  still  served  to  awaken  into  consciousness  the  thought, 
and  thus  explain  its  suggestion. 

The  former  of  these  theories,  which  is  the  only  one  whose  possi- 
bility is  contemplated  in  this  country,  I  endeavored  to  show  you 
ought  not  to  be  admitted,  being  obnoxious  to  the  most  insur- 
mountable objections.  It  violates  the  whole  analogy  of  conscious- 
ness; and  must  at  last  found  upon  a  reason  which  would  identify 
it  with  the  second  theory.  At  the  same  (ime  it  violates  the  law 
of  philosophizing,  called  the  law  of  Parcimony,  which  prescribes 
that  a  greater  number  of  causes  are  not  to  be  assumed  than  are 
necessary"  to  explain  the  phaenomena.     Now,  in  the  present  case, 

if  the  existence  of  unconscious  modilications, — 
The  anomaly  solved       ^£  latent  affcncies   be  demonstratively  proved 

l^r  the  doctrine  of  la-        ,         ,  ,  «  .  ,-   ,       , 

tent  aceneies.  "7  ^"®  phflBnomena  of  perception,  wIucJi  they 

alone  are  competent  to  explain,  why  postulate 
a  second  unknown  cause  to  account  for  the  phajnomena  of  asso- 
ciation, when  these  can  be  better  explained  by  the  one  cause,  which 
the  phienomena  of  perception  compel  us  to  admit? 

The  fact  of  latent  agencies  being  once  established,  and  shown  to 
be  applicable,  as  a  j)rinciple  of  psychological  solution,  I  showed 
you,  by  other  examples,  that  it  enables  us  to  account,  in  an  easy 
and  satisfactory  manner,  for  some  of  the  most  i)erp)exing  phflB- 
nomena of  mind.  In  particular,  I  did  this  by 
The  fame  principle  reference  to  our  Acquired  Dexterities  and  Hab- 
ezpiains  the    opera-       j^g     j^  ^]^^^^  ^^q    consecution   of  the   various 

lions  of  our  Acquired  .  .  ,  •  i      i     ^    *.  •        n  js 

DexteriUes  and  Uab-  Operations  IS  extremely  rapid ;  but  it  is  allowed 
its.  on  all  hands,  that,  though  we  are  conscious  of 

the  series  of  operations,  —  that  is,  of  the  mental 
st.ate  which  they  conjunctly  constitute, —  of  the  several  operations 
themselves  as  acts  of  volition  we  are  wholly  incognizant.  Now, 
this  incognizance  may  be  explained,  as  I  stated  to  you,  on  three 
possible  hypotheses.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  say  that  the  whole 
process  is  effected  without  either  volition,  or  even  any  action  of 
the  thinking  princii)le,  it  being  merely  automatic  or  mechanical. 
The  incognizance  to  be  explained  is  thus  involved  in  this  hypothe- 
sis. In  the  second  place,  it  may  be  said  that  each  individual  act 
of  which  the  process  is  made  up,  is  not  only  an  act  of  mental 
agency,  but  a  conscious  act  of  volition ;  but  that,  there  being  no 
memoi-y  of  these  act$,  they,  consequently,  are  unknown  to  us  when 
past.     In  the  third  place,  it  may  be  said  that  each  individual  act 
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of  the  process  is  an  act  of  mental  agency,  but  not  of  consciousness 

and  separate  volition.     The  reason  of  incog- 
The  mechanical  the-      nizance  is  tlius  apparent.     The  first  opinion  is 

nnphilosophical,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it 
assumes  an  occult,  an  incomprehensible  principle,  to  enable  us  to 
comprehend  the  effect.  In  the  second  place,  admitting  the  agency 
of  the  mind  in  accomplishing  the  series  of  movements  before  the 
habit  or  dexterity  is  formed,  it  afterwards  takes  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  mind,  in  order  to  bestow  it  upon  another  agent.  This 
hypothesb  thus  violates  the  two  great  laws  of  philosophizing, — 
to  assume  no  occult  principle  without  necessity,  —  to  assume  no 
second  principle  without  necessity.  This  doctrine  was  held  by 
Reid,  Hartley,  and  others. 

The  second  hypothesis  which  Mr.  Stewart  adopts,  is  at   once 

complex  and  contradictory.     It  supposes  a  con- 
The  theory  of  Con-      gciousncss  and  no  memory.     In  the  first  place, 

Bciousness        without         .,...,  ,         i,.,         ., 

Memory.  ^°  ^"^®  ^^  ^^  altogether  hypotneticnl,  —  it  cannot 

advance  a  shadow  of  proof  in  suj)port  of  the 
fact  w^hich  it  assumes,  that  an  act  of  consciousness  does  or  can  take 
place  without  any,  the  least,  continuance  in  memory.  In  ^  the 
second  place,  this  assumption  is  disproved  by  the  whole  analogy 

of  our  intellectual  nature.     It  is  a  law  of  mind. 
Consciousness  and       ^Yisit  the  intensity  of  the  present  consciousness 

Memory  in  the  direct  .  .         .  r  ^.y       r-  ^ 

ratio  of  each  other.         determines  the  vivacity  of  the  future  memory. 

Memory  and  consciousness  are  thus  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  each  other.  On  the  one  hand,  looking  from  cause  to  effect, 
—  vivid  consciousness,  long  memory ;  faint  consciousness,  short 
memory ;  no  consciousness,  no  memory :  and,  on  the  other,  looking 
fi-oin  effect  to  cause,  —  long  memory,  vivid  consciousness;  short 
memory,  faint  consciousness  ;  no  memory,  no  consciousness.  Thus, 
the  hypothesis  which  postulates  consciousness  without  memory, 
violates  the  fundamental  laws  of  our  intellectual  being.  But,  in 
the  third  place,  this  hypothesis  is  not  only  a  psychological  sole- 
cism, —  it  is,  likewise,  a  psychological  pleonasm ;  it  is  at  once  ille- 
gitimate and  superfluous.  As  we  must  admit,  from  the  analogy  of 
perception,  that  efficient  modifications  may  exist  without  any  con- 
sciousness of  their  existence,  and  as  this  admission  affords  a  solu- 
tion of  the  present  problem,  the  hypothesis  in  question  here  again 
violates  the  law  of  parcimony,  by  assuming  without  necessity  a 
plurality  of  principles  to  account  for  what  one  more  easily  suffices. 
The  third  hypothesis,  then, — that  w^hich  employs  the  single  prin- 
ciple of  latent  agencies  to  account  for  so  numerous  a  class  of 
mental  phsenomena,  —  how  does  it  explain  the  phsenomenon  under 
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consideration  ?    Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  analogical  than 

its  solution.    As,  to  take  an  example  from  vis- 

Tiie theory ofimten-      ion,  —  in  the  extcmal  perception  of  a  station- 

cy  shown  to  expiafai  object,  a  Certain  space,  an  expanse  of  sur- 

the  phcnomenm  inao-"'.''^  , 

eordmice  with  anml-      face,  IS  neoessary  to  the  minimum  visihile  /  in 
ogy.  other  words,  an  object  of  sight  cannot  come  into 

consciousness  unless  it  be  of  a  certain  size ;  in 
like  manner,  in  the  internal  perception  of  a  series  of  mental  opera- 
tions, a  certain  time,  a  certain  duration,  is  necessary  for  the  smallest 
section  of  continuous  energy  to  which  consciousness  is  competent. 
Some  minimum  of  time  must  be  admitted  as  the  condition  of  con- 
sciousness; and  as  time  is  divisible  ad  injinitum^  whatever  mini- 
mum be  t:iken,  there  must  be  admitted  to  be,  beyond  the  cognizance 
of  consciousness,  intervals  of  time,  in  which,  if  mental  agencies  be 
performed,  these  will  be  latent  to  consciousness.  If  we  suppose 
that  the  minimum  of  time  to  which  consciousness  can  descend,  be 
an  inter>'al  called  six,  and  that  six  different  movements  be  per- 
formed in  this  interval,  these^  it  is  evident,  will  appear  to  conscious- 
ness as  a  simple  indivisible  point  of  modified  time ;  precisely  as 
the  minimum  vi»ibile  appears  as  an  indivisible  point  of  modified 
space.  Ahd,  as  in  the  extended  parts  of  the  minimum  visibiie, 
each  must  determine  a  certain  modification  on  the  percipient  sub- 
ject, seeing  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  only  the  conjoined  effect 
of  its  parts,  in  like  manner,  the  protended  parts  of  each  conscious 
instant, —  of  each  distinguishable  minimum  of  time, — though  them- 
selves beyond  the  ken  of  consciousness,  must  contribute  to  give  the 
character  to  the  whole  mental  state  which  that  instant,  that  mini- 
mum, comprises.  This  being  understood,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  we 
lose  the  c<»nsciousness  of  the  several  acts,  in  the  rapid  succession 
of  many  of  our  habits  and  dexterities.  At  first,  and  before  the 
habit  is  acquired,  every  act  is  slow,  and  we  are  conscious  of  the 
effort  of  deliberation,  choice,  and  volition ;  by  degrees  the  mind 
proceeds  with  less  vacillation  and  uncertainty;  at  length  the  acta 
l>ecome  secure  and  precise:  in  proportion  as  this  takes  place,  the 
velocity  of  the  procedure  is  increased,  and  as  this  acceleration  rises, 
the  individual  acts  drop  one  by  one  from  consciousness,  as  we  lose 
the  leaves  in  retiring  further  and  further  from  the  tree ;  and,  at  last, 
we  are  only  aware  of  the  general  state  which  results  from  these 
unconscious  operations,  as  we  can  at  last  only  perceive  the  green- 
ness which  results  from  the  unperceived  leaves. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  recapitulate  and  vary  the  Ulustration 
of  this  important  principle.  At  present,  I  can  only  attempt  to 
offer  you  such  evidence  of  the  fact  as  lies  close  to  the  surface. 

33 
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When  wo  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  special  Acuities,  you  will 
find  that  this  principle  affords  an  explanation  of  many  interesting 
phaenomena,  and  from  them  receives  confirmation  in  return. 

Before  terminating  the  consideration  of  the  general  phaenomena 

of  consciousness,  there  are  Three  Principal  Facts 

Three    Principal      which  it  would  be  improper  altogether  to  pass 

Fwto  to  be  noticed  in      ^^^j.  ^iti^^ut  notice,  but  the  fuU  discussion  of 

^erai  ^^  phenomena      which   I   reser>'e   for  that  part   of  the   course 

*df  consciouaneM.  which  is  conversant  with  Metaphysics  Proper, 

and  when  we  come  to  establish  upon  their 
foundation  our  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  Immateriality  and 
Immortality  of  Mind ;  —  I  mean  .the  fact  of  our  Mental  Existence 
or  Substantiality,  the  fact  of  our  Mental  Unity  or  Individuality, 
and  the  fact  of  our  Mental  Identity  or  Personality.  In  regard  to 
these  three  facts,  I  shall,  at  i)resent,  only  attempt  to  give  you  a 
very  summary  view  of  what  place  they  naturally  occupy  in  our 
psychological  system. 

The  first  of  these  —  the   fact  of  our  own  Existence — I   have 

already  incidentally  touched  on,  in  civinff  you 

1.  8elf-Exi«tencc  •      ^  .i.  •  1.1  j  t   •      ^-   i. 

a  view  of  the  various  possible  modes  m  which 
the  fact  of  the  Duality  of  Consciousness  may  be  conditionally 
accepted. 

The  various  modifications  of  which  the  thinking  subject,  Ego, 
is  conscious,  are  accompanied  with  the  feeling,  or  intuition,  or 
belief^  —  or  by  whatever  name  the  conviction  may  be  called,  —  that 
I,  the  thinking  subject,  exist.  This  feeling  has  been  called  by  phi- 
losophers the  apperception  or  consciousness  of  our  own  existence ; 
but,  as  it  is  a  simple  and  ultimate  fact  of  consciousness,  though  it 
be  clearly  given,  it  cannot  be  defined  or  described.  And  for  the 
same  reason  that  it  cannot  be  defined,  it  cannot  be  deduced  or 

demonstrated  ;  and  the  apparent  enthymeme  of 
escartes      oguo      Descartcs, —  Cogxto  ergo  sunij —  if  really  intended 

for  an  inference,  —  if  really  intended  to  be  more 
than  a  simple  enunciation  of  the  proposition,  that  the  fact  of  our 
existence  is  given  in  the  fact  of  our  consciousness,  is  either  tauto- 
logical, or  false.  Tautological,  because  nothing  is  contained  in  the 
conclusion  which  was  not  explicitly  given  in  the  premise,  —  the 
premise,  Cogito,  Tthifil\  being  only  a  grammatical  equation  of  J5Jgo 
sum  cogitans^  I  am  or  exists  thinkijig.  False,  inasmuch  as  there 
would,  in  the  first  place,  be  postulated  the  reality  of  thought  as  a 
quality  or  modification,  and  then,  from  the  fact  of  this  modification, 
'jiferred  the  fiict  of  existence,  and  of  the  existence  of  a  subject; 
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whereas  it  is  self-evident,  that  in  the  very  possibility  of  a  quality 
or  modification,  is  supposed  the  reality  of  existence,  and  of  an 
existing  subject.  Philosophers,  in  general,  among  whom  may  be 
particularly  mentioned  Locke  and  Leibnitz,  have  accordingly  found 
the  evidence  in  a  clear  and  immediate  belief  in  the  simple  datum 
of  consciousness ;  and  that  this  was  likewise  the  opinion  of  Des- 
cartes himself  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show.^ 
The  second  fact — our  Mental  Unity  or  Individuality — is  given 

with  equal  evidence  as  the  first    As  clearly  as 

1.  Mental  Unity.  ^        .  r       -  ^'  i        i  t 

I  am  conscious  of  existing,  so  clearly  am  I  con- 
scious at  every  moment  of  my  existence,  (and  never  more  so  than 
when  the  most  heterogeneous  mental  modifications  are  in  a  state 
of  rapid  succession,)  that  the  conscious  Ego  is  not  itself  a  mere 
modification,  nor  a  series  of  modifications  of  any  other  subject, 
but  that  it  Lb  itself  something  different  from  all  its  modifications, 
and  a  self-subsistent  entity.     This  feeling,  belief,  datum,  or  fact  of 

our  mental  individuality  or  unity,  is  not  more 
The  truth  of  the  te«-       capable  of  explanation  than  the  feeling  or  fiict 

timooT  of  coiucion*-  /.  ..  i-i.*.     •311 

ntm  to  oar  mentAi      ^^  ^^^   existence,  which   it   indeed  alwaj-s   in- 
anity, doabted.  volves.     The  fact   of  the   deliverance   of  con- 
sciousness to  our  mental  unity  has,  of  course, 
never  been  doubted;  but  philosophers  have  been  found  to  doubt 

its  truth.     According  to  Hume,'  our  thinking 
Ego  is  nothing  but  a  bundle  of  individual  im- 
pressions and  ideas,  out  of  whose  union  in  the  imagination,  the 
notion  of  a  whole,  as  of  a  subject  of  that  which  is  felt  and  thought, 

is  formed.  According  to  Kant,*  it  cannot  be 
properly  determined  whether  we  exist  as  sub- 
stance or  as  accident,  because  the  datum  of  individuality  is  a  con- 
dition of  the  possibility  of  our  having  thoughts  and  feelings ;  in 
other  words,  of  the  possibility  of  consciousness;  and,  therefore, 
although  consciousness  gives  —  cannot  but  give  —  the  phsenomenon 
of  individuality,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  phajnomenon  may  not 
be  only  a  necessary  illusion.  An  articulate  refutation  of  these 
opinions  I  cannot  attempt  at  present,  but  their  refutation  is,  in  fact, 
involved  in  their  statement.  In  regard  to  Hume,  his  skeptical  con- 
clusion is  only  an  inference  from  the  premises  of  the  dogmatical 
philosophers,  who  founded  their  systems  on  a  violation  or  distortion 

1  That  Deseartes  did  not  intend  to  prove  the  ments  Philo*opkUpte$y  and  in  vol.  i.  p.  27  of  the 

lkct  of  existence  from  that  of  thought,  but  to  collected  edition  of  his  works.  —  Ed. 

state  that  personal  existence  consints  in  con-  S  TrratiM  o/Hmman  Nature^  part  ir.  sect,  r., 

•eionsoess,  is  shown  in  H.  Cousin's  Di»er-  Ti.  —  Ed. 

tation,   Sur  U  vrai  tens  du  cogito  ergo  Mtnn,'  S  Kritik  der  reintn  Fmutfi/),  Trans.  Dial.  b. 

printed  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  Frag'  ii.  c.  1.  — Ed. 
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of  the  facts  of  consciousness.  His  conclusion  is,  therefore,  refuted 
in  the  refutation  of  their  premises,  which  is  accomplished  in  the 
simple  exposition  that  they  at  once  found  on,  and  deny,  the  veracity 
of  consciousness.  And  by  this  objection  the  doctrine  of  Kant  is 
overset.  For  if  he  attempts  to  philosophize,  he  must  assert  the 
possibility  of  philosophy.  But  the  possibility  of  philosophy  sup- 
poses the  veracity  of  consciousness  as  to  the  contents  of  its  testi- 
mony; therefore,  in  disputing  the  testimony  of  consciousness  to 
our  mental  unity  and  substantiality,  Kant  disputes  the  possibility 
of  philosophy,  and,  consequently,  reduces  his  own  attempts  at 
philosophizing  to  absurdity. 

The  third  datum  under  consideration  is  the  Identity  of  Mind  or 

Person.    This  consists  in  the  assurance  we  have, 

8  Mental  IdenUty.  .  ♦!.•    i  •         -c.  / 

from  consciousness,  that  our  thinking  Ego,  not- 
withstanding the  ceaseless  changes  of  state  or  modification,  of  ♦ 
which  it  is  the  subject,  is  essentially  the  same  thing,  —  the  same 
person,  at  every  period  of  its  existence.  On  this  subject,  laying 
out  of  account  certain  subordinate  differences  on  the  mode  of 
stating  the  fact,  philosophers,  in  general,  are  agi-eed.  Locke,^  in 
the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding;  Leibnitz,*  in  the  Nbti- 
veanx  Essais;  Butler,*  and  Reid,*  are  particularly  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. In  regard  to  this  deliverance  of  consciousness,  the  truth  of 
which  is  of  vital  imj)ortance,  affording,  as  it  does,  the  basis  of 
moral  responsibility  and  hope  of  immortality, —  it  is,  like  the  last, 
denied  by  Kant  to  afford  a  valid  ground  of  scientific  certainty.  He 
maintains  that  there  is  no  cogent  proof  of  the  substantial  perma- 
nence of  our  thinking  self,  because  the  feeling  of  identity  is  only 
the  condition  under  which  thought  is  possible.  Kant's  doubt  in 
regard  to  the  present  fact  is  refuted  in  the  same  manner  as  his 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  preceding,  and  there  are  also  a  number  of 
special  grounds  on  which  it  can  be  shown  to  be  untenable.  But 
of  these  at  another  time. 

We  have  now  terminated  the  consideration  of  Consciousness  as 

the  general  faculty  of  thought,  and  as  the  only 
The  peeuiiar  diffl-      instrument  and  only  sourcc  of  Philosophy.     But 

^*l^rj?oJ^"^!^  ^^^^""^  proceeding  to  treat  of  the  Special  Fac- 
restigation.  ultics^  it  may  be  proper  here  to  premise  some 

observations  in  relation  to  the  peculiar  Diflicul- 
ties  and  peculiar  Facilities  which  we  may  expect  in  the  applica- 

1  Book  ii.  c.  27,  especially  (  0  ef  m^.  —  Ed.  S  Analogy^  Dim.  i.     Of  Pentonal  Identltj. 

Kd. 
t  Liv.  ii.  c.  27.  —  Ed.  4  Int  Powert^  Enay  iii.  oo.  It.  tI.  —  Ed. 
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lion  of  cooscionsness  to  the  study  of  its  own  phsBnomena.    I  shall 
first  speak  of  the  difficulties. 

The  first  difficulty  in  psychological  observation  arises  fi-om  this, 
,  _.      . ,  that  the  conscious  mind  is  at  once  the  observinc: 

subject  and  the  object  observed.  What  arc 
the  consequences  of  this  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  mental  energy, 
instead  of  being  concentrated,  is  divided,   and    divided   in   two 

divergent   directions.      The  state  of  mind  ob- 
1.  The  eoiucioiu      served,   and    the   act    of  mind    observing,   arc 

mind  at  onee  the  ob-  ^      n       •  ^*  1.1 

aeninc  nii^t  and       Diutually  m   an   inverse   ratio;   each   tends  to 
the  object  obeerred.         annihilate  the  other.    Is  the  state  to  be  obscr\'cd 

intense,  all  reflex  observation  is  rendered  impos- 
fflble;  the  mind  cannot  view  as  a  spectator;  it  is  wholly  occupied 
as  an  agent  or  patient.  On  the  other  hand,  exactly  in  proportion 
as  the  mind  concentrates  its  force  in  the  act  of  reflective  observa- 
tion, in  the  same  proportion  must  the  direct  phaenomenon  lose  in 
vivacity,  and,  consequently,  in  the  precision  and  individuality  of 
its  character.  This  difficulty  is  manifestly  insuperable  in  those 
states  of  mind,  which,  of  their  very  nature,  as  8uj)pressing  con- 
sciousness, exclude  all  contemporaneous  and  voluntary  observation, 
as  in  sleep  and  fainting.  In  states  like  dreaming,  which  allow  at 
least  of  a  mediate,  but,  therefore,  only  of  an  imperfect  observation, 
through  recollection,  it  is  not  altogether  exclusive.  In  all  states 
of  strong  mental  emotion,  the  passion  is  itself,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  negation  of  the  tranquillity  requisite  for  observation,  so  that  we 
are  thus  impaled  on  the  awkward  dilemma,  —  either  we  possess  the 
necessary  tranquillity  for  ob8er>'ation,  with  little  or  nothing  to 
observe,  or  there  b  something  to  observe,  but  we  have  not  the 
necessary  tranquillity  for  observation.  All  this  is  completely  oppo- 
site in  our  obscr>'ation  of  the  external  world.  There  the  objects 
lie  always  ready  for  our  inspection ;  and  we  have  only  to  open  our 
eyes  and  guard  ourselves  from  the  use  of  hypotheses  and  green 
spectacles,  to  carry  our  observations  to  an  easy  and  successful 
termination.^ 
In  the  second  place,  in  the  study  of  external  nature,  several 

observers  may  associate  themselves  in  the  pur- 
Want  of  mutoai      ^^^     ^^j  j^  j^  ^^jj   known   how  cooperation 

eoVperation.  ^ 

and  mutual  sympathy  preclude  tedium  and  lan- 
guor, and  brace  up  the  faculties  to  their  highest  vigor.  Hence  the 
old  proverb,  unus  homOy  nullus  homo.  "As  iron,"  says  Solomon, 
*^sharpeneth  iron,  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  understanding  of  his 

1  [Ct  Blonde,  Yamek  tiiur  sj^ematiteken  Behandluttg  dtr  enqnriseh*»  P$jfekologUj  i.  p.  56.] 
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friend."^  **In  my  opinion,"  says  Plato,*  "it  is  well  expressed  by 
Homer, 

'By  matoal  oonfldence  and  mntiutl  aid» 
Great  deeds  are  done,  and  great  dUcoyeries  made; 

for  if  we  labor  in  company,  we  are  always  more  prompt  and  capa- 
ble for  the  investigation  of  any  hidden  matter.  Bat  if  a  man 
works  out  anything  by  solitary  meditation,  he  forthwith  goes 
about  to  find  some  one  with  whom  he  may  commune,  nor  does  he 
think  his  discovery  assured  until  confirmed  by  the  acquiescence  of 
others."  Aristotle,'  in  like  manner,  referring  to  the  same  passage 
of  Homer,  gives  the  same  solution.  "Social  operation,"  he  says, 
"renders  us  more  energetic  both  in  thought  and  action;"  a  senti- 
ment which  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  Ovid,* 

**  Scilicet  ingeniis  aliqua  est  concordia  janctis, 

£t  servat  stadii  fccdera  quisque  soi. 
Utque  meis  nameris  tua  dat  foctindia  nenros. 
Sic  yenit  a  nobis  in  tua  yerba  nitor." 

Of  this  advantage  the  student  of  Mind  is  in  a  great  measure  deprived. 
He  who  would  study  the  internal  world  must  isolate  himself  in  the 
solitude  of  his  own  thought ;  and  for  man,  who,  as  Aristotle 
observes,*  is  more  social  by  nature  than  any  bee  or  ant,  this  isolation 
is  not  only  painful  in  itself,  but,  in  place  of  strengthening  his  powers, 
tends  to  rob  them  of  what  maintains  their  vigor,  and  stimulates  their 
exertion. 

In  the  third  place,  "  In  the  study  of  the  material  universe,  it  is 

not  necessary  that  each  observer  should  himself 
make  every  observation.     The  phfenomena  are 

ioiotuDess  can  be  ac-  . 

eeptedatfecond-hand.      ^cre  SO  palpable  and  SO  easily  described,  that  the 

experience  of  one  observer  suflices  to  make  the 
facts  which  he  has  witnessed  intelligible  and  credible  to  all.  In 
point  of  fact,  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  taken  chiefly 
upon  trust.  The  phfienomena  of  the  internal  world,  on  the  contrary, 
are  not  thus  capable  of  being  described ;  all  that  the  first  observer 
can  do  is  to  lead  others  to  repeat  his  experience :  in  the  science  of 
mind,  we  can  believe  nothing  upon  authority,  take  nothing  upon 
trust.  In  the  physical  sciences,  a  fact  viewed  in  different  aspects 
and  in  different  circumstances,  by  one.or  more  observers  of  acknowl- 

1  Profferhs^  xxvii.  17.    The  mnthorized  yer-         S  Etk.  Nic.y  viii.  1.    Cf.  ibid.^  ix.  9.  — Ed 
don  is  eountenatue.  —  £d.  4  Epist  rz  Ponto^  il.  5,  GO,  C9.  —  Ed. 

S  Protagoras,  p.  848.  —  £d.  5  Polit.  i.  2. — Ed. 
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edged  sagacity  and  good  faith,  is  not  only  comprehended  as  clearly 
by  those  who  have  not  seen  it  for  themselves,  but  is  also  admitted 
without  hesitation,  independently  of  all  personal  verification. 
Instruction  thus  suffices  to  make  it  understood,  and  the  authority  of 
the  testimony  carries  with  it  a  certainty  which  almost  precludes  the 
po^ibility  of  doubt. 

**  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  philosophy  of  mind.  On  the  cx)n- 
trary,  we  can  here  neither  understand  nor  believe  at  second  hand. 
Testimony  can  impose  nothing  on  its  own  authority ;  and  instruction 
is  only  instruction  when  it  enables  us  to  teach  ourselves.  A  fact  of 
consciousness,  however  well  observed,  however  clearly  expressed, 
and  however  great  may  be  our  confidence  in  its  observer,  is  for  us  as 
nothing,  until,  by  an  experience  of  our  own,  we  have  observed  and 
recognized  it  ourselves.  Till  this  be  done  we  cannot  comprehend 
what  it  means,  far  less  admit  it  to  be  true.  Hence  it  follows  that,  in 
philosophy  proper,  instruction  is  limited  to  an  indication  of  the 
position  in  which  the  pupil  ought  to  place  himself  in  order  by  his 
own  observation  to  verify  for  himself  the  facts  which  his  instructor 
pronounces  true."* 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  phtenomena  of  consciousness  arc  not 
arrested  during  observation,  —  thoy  arc  in  a  ceaseless  and  rapid 
flow ;  each  state  of  mind  is  indivisible,  but  for  a  moment,  and  there 
are  not  two  states  or  two  moments  of  whose  precise  identity  we 

can  be  assured.     Thus,  before  we  can  observe  a 
modification,  it  is  already  altered :  nay,  the  ver>' 

cotu«!oasue«  not  ar-        ^  ^  '  ^        ^J  j        jy  j 

Tvrted  daHng  obwira-  intention  of  observing  it,  suffices  for  the  change. 
t:on,  but  only  to  be  It  hcncc  rcsults  that  the  phaenomena  can  only  be 
ftuUied  throagU  mem-       studied  through  its  reminiscence  ;  but  memory 

reproduces  it  often  very  imperfectly,  and  always 
in  lower  vivacity  and  precision.  The  objects  of  the  external  world, 
on  the  other  hand,  remain  either  unaltered  during  our  observation, 
or  can  be  renewed  without  change ;  and  we  can  leave  off  at  will  and 
recommence  our  investigation  without  detriment  to  its  result.* 
In  the  fifth  place,  ^The  phsenomena  of  the  mental  world  are  not, like 

those  of  the  material,  placed  by  the  side  of  each 

J^^P^ted  only  in        ^^y^^^  j^  ^^^^^       rj.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^.^y^ 

external  objects  attract  and  fetter  our  attention ; 
they  appear  only  in  rows  on  the  thread  of  time,  occupying  their 
fleeting  moment,  and  then  vanishing  into  oblivion  ;  whereas,  exter- 
nal objects  stand  before  us  steadfast,  and  distinct,  and  simultaneous, 
in  all  the  life  and  emphasis  of  extension,  figure,  and  color."  ^ 

1  CardafllaCf  Etudes  de  PhOoAophify  i  p.  6.  daillac,  Etudes  de  Philos.^  i.  3, 4.]       3  Biunde, 

S  [Andllon,  Now,  MOamges^  it  108.    Car-      PsyhtiogU^  toL  i.  p.  56.] 
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In  the  sixth  plaoe,  the  perceptions  of  the  different  qualities  of 

external  objects  are  decisively  discriminated  by 

6.  KatanUiy  blend       different  corporeal  organs,  so  that  color,  sound, 

with  each  other,  and      g^lidity,  odor,  flavor,  arc,  in  the  sensations  them- 

•re  presented  in  eom- 

pi^j^.  selves,  contrasted,  without  the  possibility  of  con- 

fusion. In  an  individual  sense,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  the  lino  of  separation  between  its  per- 
ceptions, as  these  are  continually  running  into  each  other.  Thus 
red  and  yellow  are,  in  their  extreme  points,  easily  distinguished,  but 
the  transition  point  from  one  to  the  other  is  not  precisely  deter- 
mined. Now,  in  our  internal  .observation,  the  mental  phienomena 
cannot  be  discriminated  like  the  perceptions  of  one  sense  from  the 
perceptions  of  another,  but  only  like  the  perceptions  of  the  same. 
Thus  the  phaBuomenon  of  feeling,  —  of  pleasure  or  pain,  and  the 
phfenomenon  of  desire,  are,  when  considered  in  their  remoter  diver- 
gent aspects,  manifestly  marked  out  and  contradistinguished  as 
different  original  modifications ;  whereas,  when  viewed  on  their 
approximating  side,  they  are  seen  to  slide  so  insensibly  into  each 
other,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  draw  between  them  any  accurate 
line  of  demarcation.  Thus  the  various  qualities  of  our  internal  life 
can  be  alone  discriminated  by  a  mental  process  called  Abstraction  ; 
and  abstraction  is  exposed  to  many  liabilities  of  error.  Nay,  the 
various  mental  operations  do  not  present  themselves  distinct  and 
separate ;  they  are  all  bound  up  in  the  same  unity  of  action,  and  as 
they  arc  only  possible  through  each  other,  they  cannot,  even  in 
thought,  be  dealt  with  as  isolated  and  apart.  In  the  perception 
of  an  external  object,  the  qualities  are,  indeed,  likewise  presenteil 
by  the  different  senses  in  connection,  as,  for  example,  vinegar  is  at 
once  seen  as  yellow,  felt  as  liquid,  tasted  as  sour,  and  so  on  ;  never- 
theless, the  qualities  easily  allow  themselves  in  abstraction  to  be 
viewed  as  really  separable,  because  they  are  all  the  properties  of  an 
extended  and  divisible  body ;  whereas  in  the  mind,  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, desires,  do  not  stand  separate,  though  in  juxtaposition,  but 
every  mental  act  contains  at  once  all  these  qualities,  as  the  constit- 
uents of  its  indivisible  simplicity. 

In  the  seventh  place,  the  act  of  reflection  on  our  internal  modifi- 
cations is  not  accompanied  with  that  frequent  and  varied  sentiment 
of  pleasure,  which  we  experience  from  the  impression  of  external 
things.  Self-observation  costs  us  a  greater  effort,  and  has  less  ex- 
citement than  the  contemplation  of  the  material  world ;  and  the 
higher  and  more  refined  gratification  which  it  supplies  when  its 
habit  has  been  once  formed,  cannot  be  conceived  by  those  who 
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have  not  as  yet  been  trained  to  its  enjoyment.  ^    ^  The  first  part 

of  our  life  is  fled  before  we  possess  the  capacity 
7.  Th*  act  of  reileo-      ^f  reflective  observation ;  while  the  impressions 

tion  not  aeeompaiiied  i_*  i      /•  i*     .     •    /•  •         ^* 

withtiieftva     t    d  which,  from  earliest  mfancy,  we  receive   Irom 

raried  Mntiment  of  material  objects,  the  wants  of  our  animal  nature, 

pkaOTK,  whieh   w«  and  the  prior  development  of  our  external  senses, 

cxperienee  from  the  ^  contribute  to  concentrate,  even  fix)m  the  first 

IfiH>i  f  mIoii  of  ttctemal 

i^j„—  breath  of  life,  our  attention  on  the  world  with- 

out. The  second  passes  without  our  caring  to 
observe  ourselves.  The  outer  life  is  too  agreeable  to  allow  the 
soul  to  tear  itself  from  its  gratifications,  and  return  frequently  upon 
itself  And  at  the  period  when  the  material  world  has  at  length 
palled  upon  the  senses,  when  the  taste  and  the  desire  of  reflection 
gradually  become  predominant,  we  then  find  ourselves,  in  a  certain 
sort,  already  made  up,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  resume  our  life 
fix>m  its  commencement,  and  to  discover  how  we  have  become  what 
we  now  are."  *  **  Hitherto  external  objects  have  exclusively  riveted 
our  attention ;  our  organs  have  acquired  the  flexibility  requisite  for 
this  peculiar  kind  of  observation ;  we  have  learned  the  method, 
acquired  the  habit,  and  feel  the  pleasure  which  results  from  perform- 
ing what  we  perform  with  ease.  But  let  us  recoil  upon  ourselves ; 
the  scene  changes ;  the  charm  is  gone ;  difficulties  accumulate ;  all 
that  is  done  is  done  irksomely  and  with  eflbrt ;  in  a  wonl,  every- 
thing within  repels,  everything  without  attracts ;  we  reach  the  age 
of  manhood  without  being  taught  another  lesson  than  reading  what 
takes  place  without  and  around  us,  whilst  we  possess  neither  the 
habit  nor  the  method  of  studying  the  volume  of  our  own  thoughts.'^ 
"  For  a  long  time,  we  are  too  absorbed  in  life  to  be  able  to  detach 
ourselves  from  it  in  thought ;  and  when  the  desires  and  the  feelings 
are  at  length  weakened  or  tranquillized,  —  when  we  are  at  length 
restored  to  ourselves,  we  can  no  longer  judge  of  the  preceding 
state,  because  we  can  no  longer  reproduce  or  replace  it.  Thus  it  is 
that  our  life,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  runs  like  water  through  our 
fingers.  We  are  carried  along  lost,  whelmed  in  our  life ;  we  live, 
but  rarely  see  ourselves  to  live. 

**  The  reflective  Ego,  which  distinguishes  self  from  its  transitory 
mo<lifications,  and  which  separates  the  spectator  from  the  spectacle 
of  life,  which  it  is  continually  representing  to  itself  is  never  devel- 
oped in  the  majority  of  mankind  at  all,  and  even  in  the  thoughtful 


1  [Biande,  AycAolofie,  Tol.  i.  p.  66.J  S  [Anefllon,  Now.  MSamftM^  t  IL  p.  108.J 

t  [Cardalllae,  Etudes  d*  Fkilotopkie^  U  i.  p.  8.] 
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and  reflective  few,  it  is  formed  only  at  a  mature  period,  and  is  even 
then  only  in  activity  by  starts  and  at  intervals."  ^ 

But   Philosophy  has  not  only  peculiar  difficulties,  it  has  also 

peculiar  facilities.    There   is    indeed  only  one 
1../     t,  ^^t  Jl  °        external    condition   on  which  it  is   dependent, 

philoeophical  stadj.  ^  . 

and  that  is  language ;  and  when,  in  the  progress 
of  civilization,  a  language  is  once  formed  of  a  copiousness  and  pli- 
ability capable  of  embodying  its  abstractions  without  figurative 
ambiguity,  then  a  genuine  philosophy  may  commence.  With  this 
one  condition  all  is  given  ;  the  Philosopher  requires  for  his  dis- 
coveries no  preliminary  preparations,  —  no  apparatus  of  instruments 
and  materials.  He  has  no  new  events  to  seek,  as  the  Historian  ;  no 
new  combinations  to  form,  as  the  Mathematician.  The  Botanist, 
the  Zoologist,  the  Mineralogist,  can  accumulate  only  by  care,  and 
trouble,  and  expense,  an  inadequate  assortment  of  the  objects 
necessary  for  their  labors  and  observations.  But  that  most  impor- 
tant and  interesting  of  all  studies  of  which  man  himself  is  the 
object,  has  no  need  of  anything  external ;  it  is  only  necessary  that 
the  observer  enter  into  his  inner  self  in  order  to  find  there  all  he 
stands  in  need  of,  or  rather  it  is  only  by  doing  this  that  he  can  hope 
to  find  anything  at  all.  If  he  only  effectively  pursue  the  method 
of  observation  and  analysis,  he  may  even  dispense  with  the  study 
of  philosophical  systems.  This  is  at  best  only  useful  as  a  mean 
towards  a  deeper  and  more  varied  study  of  himself  and  is  often 
only  a  tribute  paid  by  philosophy  to  erudition.  * 

1  [Ancillon,  JVbtio.  MSangetf  t.  U.  pp.  108,      Tharot,  Introduction  d  P  Ettidedt  la  PhthsopkU^ 
104,105.]  t.  i.,  Disc.  rr6l.  p.  86.] 

S  [Cf:  Fries,  Logik,  (  126,  p.  687  (edit.  1819). 


LECTURE    XX. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  TIIE  SPECIAL  COGNITIVE  FACULTIES. 

Gentlemen:  —  We  have  now  concluded  the  consideration  of 
an--i-i  Facni       Consciousncss,  viewed  in  its  more  general  rela- 
tks  of  Knowledge.  tions,  and  shall  proceed  to  analyze  its  more  par- 

ticular modifications,  that  is,  to  consider  the 
various  Special  Faculties  of  Knowledge. 

It  is  here  proper  to  recall  to  your  attention  the  division  I  gave 

you  of  the  Mental  Phsenomena  into  three  great 
Three  great  eiMMt      classcs,  —  viz.,  the  phaenomena  of  Knowledge, 

of  mental    phjenom-  --  /•■r^i.  111  oj 

^^  the  phsenomena  of  Feeling,  and  the  phaenomena 

of  Conation.  But  as  these  various  phsenomena 
all  suppose  Consciousness  as  their  condition,  —  those  of  the  first 
class,  the  phaenomena  of  knowledge,  being,  indeed,  nothing  but  con- 
sciousness in  various  relations,  —  it  was  necessary,  before  descending 
to  the  consideration  of  the  subordinate,  first  to  exhaust  the  princi- 
pal; and  in  doing  this  the  discussion  has  been  protracted  to  a 
greater  length  than  I  anticipated. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  particular  investigation  of  the  first  class  of 

the  mental  phaenomena, — those  of  Knowledge 
The  flmcia88,--Phae.      ^j.  Cognition,  —  and  shall  commence  by  delineat- 

Bomena    of    Knowl-        ,  xi_       j-  -^  'i.    a*  /•    ^i.  -a' 

^  ing  to   you  the   distnbution  of  the  cognitive 

faculties  which  I  shall  adopt;  —  a  distribution 

different  from  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted.    But  I  would 

first  premise  an  observation  in  regard  to  psychological  powers,  and 

to  psychological  divisions. 

As  to  mental  powers,  —  under  which  term  are  included  mental 

-.   ^  faculties  and  capacities,  —  you  are  not  to  suppose 

entities  really  distinguishable  from  the  thinking 
principle,  or  really  different  from  each  other.  Mental  powers  are 
not  like  bodily  organs.  It  is  the  same  simple  substance  which 
exerts  every  energy  of  every  faculty,  however  various,  and  which  is 
affected  in  every  mode  of  every  capacity,  however  opposite.  This 
has  frequently  been  wilfully  or  ignorantly  misunderstood ;   and, 
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among  others,  Dr.  Brown  has  made  it  a  matter  of  reproach  to  phi- 
losophers in  general,  that  they  regarded  the  fao- 
Brown  wrong  as  to       ulties  into  which  they  analyzed  the  mind  as  so 
the   common   phiio-      many  distinct  and  independent  existences.*     No 

•ophical    opinion   re>  ,      ,  . 

ganiing  these.  reproach,  however,  can  be  more  unjust,  no  mis- 

take more  flagrant ;  and  it  can  easily  be  shown 
that  this  is  perhaps  the  charge,  of  all  others,  to  which  the  very  small- 
est number  of  psychologists  need  plead  guilty.  On  this  point  Dr. 
Brown  does  not,  however,  stand  alone  as  an  accuser ;  and,  both  be- 
fore and  since  his  time,  the  same  charge  has  been  once  and  again  pre- 
ferred, and  this,  in  particular,  with  singular  infelicity,  against  Reid 
and  Stewart.  To  speak  only  of  the  latter,  —  he  sufficiently  declares 
his  opinion  on  the  subject  in  a  foot-note  of  the  Dissertation:  —  "I 
quote,"  he  says,  "  the  following  passage  from  Addison,  not  as  a  speci- 
men of  his  metaphysical  acumen,  but  as  a  proof  of  his  good  sense  in 
divining  and  obviating  a  difficulty,  which,  I  believe,  most  persons 
will  acknowledge  occurred  to  themselves  when  they  first  entered  on 
metaphysical  studies :  — '  Although  we  divide  tlie  soul  into  several 
powers  and  faculties,  there  is  no  such  division  in  the  soul  itself  sinoe 
it  is  the  whole  soul  that  remembers,  understands,  wills,  or  imagines. 
Our  manner  of  considering  the  memory,  understanding,  will,  imagi- 
nation, and  the  like  faculties,  is  for  the  better  enabling  us  to  express 
ourselves  in  such  abstracted  subjects  of  speculation,  not  that  there 
is  any  such  division  in  the  soul  itself.'  In  another  part  of  the  same 
paper,  Addison  observes, '  that  what  we  call  the  faculties  of  the  soul 
are  only  the  different  ways  or  modes  in  which  the  soul  can  exert 
herself  —  Spectator,  No.  600." » 

I  shall  first  state  to  you  what  is  intended  by  the  terms  mental poteer^ 

facylty,  or  capacity ;  and  then  show  you  that 

What  meant  by  men-      ^^  ^^^^  opini6n   has  been  generally  held  by 

tal  power;  and  the  rel-  i»i  i 

ative  opinion  of  phi.         philosophers. 

loeophen.  It  IS  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  that  the 

mind  is  capable  of  different  modifications,  that 
is,  can  exert  different  actions,  and  can  be  affected  by  different  pas- 
sions. This  is  admitted.  But  these  actions  and  passions  are  not  all 
dissimilar;  every  action  and  passion  is  not  different  from  every 
other.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  like,  and  they  are  unlike.  Those, 
therefore,  that  are  like,  we  group  or  assort  together  in  thought,  and 
bestow  on  them  a  common  name ;  nor  are  these  groups  or  assort- 
ments manifold,  —  they  are  in  fact  few  and  simple.  Again,  every 
action  is  an  effect ;  every  action  and  passion  a  modification.    But 

1  PbloMpAy  of  the  Human  Mitutj  Leotore  xvl.  vol.  1.  p.  83S,  (aeoond  edttion.)  —  Ed. 
S  CoOecUd  Works^  TOl.  1.  p.  884. 
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every  effect  supposes  a  cause ;  every  modification  supposes  a  subject. 
When  we  say  that  the  mind  exerts  an  encrg}',  we  virtually  say  that 
the  mind  is  the  cause  of  the  energj' ;  when  we  say  that  the  mind 
acts  or  suffers,  we  say  in  other  words,  that  the  mind  is  the  subject 
of  a  modification.  But  the  modifications,  that  is,  the  actions  and 
passions,  of  the  mind,  as  we  stated,  all  fall  into  a  few  resembling 
groups,  which  we  designate  by  a  peculiar  name  ;  and  as  the  mind  is 
the  conMnon  cause  and  subject  of  all  these,  we  ai*e  surely  entitled  to 
gay  in  general  that  the  mind  has  the  faculty  of  exerting  such  and 
such  a  class  of  energies,  or  has  the  capacity  of  being  modified  by 
such  and  such  an  order  of  affections.  We  here  excogitate  no  new, 
no  occult  principle.  We  only  generalize  certain  effects,  and  then 
infer  that  common  effects  must  have  a  common  cause ;  we  only 
classify  ceitain  modes,  and  conclude  that  similar  modes  indicate  the 
same  capacity  of  being  modified.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  con- 
trary to  the  most  rigid  rules  of  philosophizing ;  nay,  it  is  the  purest 
specimen  of  the  inductive  philosophy. 

On  this  doctrine,  fi  faculty  is  nothing  more  than  a  general  tenii  for 

the  causality  the  mind  has  of  oriffinatinsc  a  cer- 

Fwmlty  and  C«p«>-        ^   •        ,  i.  .*  i  i 

it,  diftingaished.  ^^^  ^^^"^  ^^  energies ;  a  capacity  only  a  general 

term  for  the  susceptibility  the  mind  has  of  being 
affected  by  a  particular  class  of  emotions.*  All  mental  powers  are 
tiius,  in  short,  nothing  more  than  names  determined  by  various 
orders  of  mental  phaenomena.  But  as  these  phaenomena  differ  from, 
and  resemble,  each  other  in  various  respects,  various  modes  of  classi- 
fication may,  therefore,  be  adopted,  and  consequently,  various  facul- 
ties and  capacities,  in  different  views,  may  be  the  result. 
And  this  is  what  we  actually  see  to  be  the  case  in  the  different 

systems  of  philosophy ;  for  each  system  of  phi- 

Phii«iophicai  Sya-      losophy  is  a  different  view  of  the  phsenomena 

tndimporunce.  ^^  mind.    Now,  here  I  would  observe  that  we 

might  fall  into  one  or  other  of  two  errors,  either 
by  attributing  too  great  or  too  small  importance  to  a  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  mental  phaanomena.  It  must  be  conceded  to 
those  who  affect  to  undervalue  psychological  system,  that  system  is 
neither  the  end  first  in  the  order  of  time,  nor  that  paramount  in  the 
scale  of  importance.  To  attempt  a  definitive  system  or  synthesis, 
before  we  have  fully  analyzed  and  accumulated  the  fiicts  to  be  ar- 
ranged, would  be  preposterous,  and  necessarily  futile ;  and  system 
is  only  valuable  when  it  is  not  arbitrarily  devised,  but  arises  natu- 
rally out  of  an  observation  of  the  facts,  and  of  the  whole  facts, 
then* selves;  r^  iroAA.^  Trcijpa?  rcXcvrcubv  ciriycvKij/ia. 

1  See  above,  p.  123,  et  uq.  —  Ed. 
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On  the  other  hand,  to  despise  system  is  to  despise  pluloaophy ; 
for  the  end  of  philosophy  is  the  detection  of  unity.  Evon  in  the 
progress  of  a  science,  aiid  long  prior  to  its  consummation,  it  Is  indeed 
better  to  assort  the  materials  we  have  aecumulated,  even  tfaoa|^ 
the  arrangement  be  only  temporary,  only  provisional,  than  to  leave 
ttictn  in  (!Onfiision.  For  without  such  arrangement,  we  are  nnabla 
to  overlook  our  possessions ;  and  m  experiment  resnlts  from  the 
ex]>eriment  it  supersedes,  so  system  is  destined  to  generate  syateot 
in  a  progress  never  attaining,  but  ever  approximating  to,  perfection    i 

Tlaving  stated  what  a  psychological  power  in  propriety  is,  I  toaj 

add  that  this,  and  not  the  other,  opinion,  has  been  j 
Tiio  ppinion  gentr-  ^jjp  ^^^  prevalent  in  the  varions  schools  and  Qgef  J 
1  ui     «ort  "''  pli'losophy.     I  could  adduce  to  you  passagecfl 

in  which  the  doctrine  that  the  faculties  and  < 
]iacities  are  more  than  mei-e  possible  modes,  in  which  the  simplvl 
indivisible  jtrinciple  of  thought  may  act  and  exist,  is  explidtl^l 
denied  by  Gialen,'  Lactantius,*  Tertullian,*  St.  Austin,*  Isidorn^'^ 
Irenieiis,'  Synesius,'  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,*  among  the  ihthere  of 

.  p.  BOS,  (Rift. 


>  Gak'ti,  howerer,  gdopting  riatu't  thm- 
fold  dlvlilau  uf  lb*  &oolti<«(;!<iir°,  Imrundia, 
C^^fuul,  oipnHly  Isaclm  Uiit  then  imii 
KitnW  IcH^nl  HMta,  and  tint  <lic  mind  I>  * 
wUole  campoMd  oT  parts  diHL-tciit  bofli  in 
kind  Uld  id  natun  {grom  tl  nilurn).  ScD  bit 
I3tHipp<iiriuitnnatanuDicrrtis.\\b.\\.  flpm, 
pp.  1003.  10O4,  rl  itq.  (odlU  Batif,  IBIS).    Cf. 


II  E,  6,  Optra,  r 


.   The 

iguMin  OD  tbb  iioiBt,  bdW' 

'd   tbe   Mboolmni.      Hcnr)'   of 

iplnton   >■■   Nomtaall 
,  lii'ld  (hit  n  mlghl  Iw  idinliitn]  wilfe  , 
if  AiiuinM.     See  Froinomliu'.  J 
Itb.  L  a.  *l.  I 
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the  Church ;  by  lamblichus,^  Plotinus,*  Proclus,'  Olympiodorus,* 
and  the  pseudo  Hermes  Trismcgistus,^  among  the  Platonists ;  by  the 
Aphrodisian,*  Ammonias  Hcrmifls/  and  Philoponus^  among  the 
Aristotelians.  Since  the  restoration  of  letters  the  same  doctrine  is 
explicitly  avowed  by  the  elder  Scaliger,*  Patricius,"  and  Campa- 
nella;"  by  Descartes,"  Malebranche,*'  Leibnitz,"  and  Wolf;"  by 
Condillac,"  Kant,*'   and  the  whole  host  of  recent  philosophers. 


(a»)iw  ipuMrAiuba.     Mia  ydp  ris  4<rrl  96- 
pofUf,  avTOf  6  iyxtifuyos  yovs,  6  9t'  iKiur- 

1  *'  ADiuift  qnamvii  videatnr  omnes  rationes 
ct  toCas  in  m  species  exhibere,  tamen  deter- 
■Unata  temper  est  secundum  aliquid  unnm, 
id  est,  unam  speciem/'  De  Mytteriis^  as  imra- 
phrased  by  Harsilins  Ficinus.     Op^ra,  p.  1879. 

S  Emmead,  ir.  lib.  Ui.  $  iii.  p.  874,  (ed.  1615): 
TovTO  8i  o&icrr*  hy  r^y  fihy  [^vxh'']  ^^V^t 
tV  ^  f*^P^*  ^  *^*^^  vaf>d(<rxoiTo*  icol  fid' 
XMTra,  olf  T^  abrh  Svi^ccsf  wdpttrriy'  ^v«2 
jcal  MS  &AXo  fpyoy,  r^  8i  &AAo  dtoy  6^AaK~ 
fUHS  irol  uaXy'  ob  fA6ptoy  &\Ko  ^vxns  hpdtru^ 
CaAo  8(  «Krl  KtKxioy  wtxpuycut  (6x\My  8^, 
T^  fitfU(9ty  o&rcsf),  &AAik  t^  avr^,  jr&y 
&\Xi}  8vi'o^us  ^K  iKaripoit  iytpy^,  Ibid,^ 
lib.  ii.  p  803:  Yvx^  fitpurrii  -  fi^Vf  Sri  ^y 
va^i  fUptct  rod  iy  f  iertp'  iifA4purros  8i 
$Ti  SXi|  /y  vu0't,  mU  iy  irwovy  turrov  SAi|. 
Cf.  ]ib.  i.  p.  8B1.  — Ed. 

t  Jm  Platonis  Thtologiam^  lib.  ir.  c.  xri.  p. 
p.  21),  (edit.  1618):  Auk  ^j^  i^i/  tiKpaM  lit- 
TotHTtay  rTjS  avyox^f^  iLfidpurros  6  yous. 
Atii  8<  rh  itvrtpa  fi^rpa  rrjs  fic^/^ccss, 
^  ^'^'X'^  ^cpurr^f  K(d  iLfi4purros  i<m^  Kvrh 
luay  ffvyKpcuriy,  IbiJ.^  lib.  i.  c.  xi.  p.  25: 
Tl^K  8^  ^'('xV  ^^  foi  vuAXi;  — thus  ren- 
dered in  tlie  Latin  version  of  I*ortus:  "  Ani- 
mam  unam  et  multa,  [propter  varias  unius 
aninue  fkcultates,  et  variarum  rerum  cogni- 
tionem,  quam  una  anima  haliet.'']  —  Kd. 

4  Oljrmpiodorus  adopts  IMato's  division  of 
the  soul  into  three  principles.  As  regards 
the  unity  of  the  rational  soul  alone,  some- 
thing may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  Com- 
mentary on  the  First  Alcibiades^  where  the 
rational  soul  is  identifled  with  the  personal 
self.  See  especially  pp.  203, 226,  edit.  Creuzer. 
Comiiarealso  a  passage  from  his  Commentary 
on  the  Pkasdo^  cited  by  Cousin,  Fragments  Phil' 
Mopkiqmes,  tom.  i.  p.  421,  (ed.  1847).  Neither 
passa<^,  however,  bears  decisively  on  this 
qnesfion.  — Ed. 

*  Dt  IiUelUrtione  et  Sensu,  lib.  XV.  f  42.]  [Pa- 
triefi,  Nora  de  Unirersi$  Philo$ophia^  (edit.  1583) : 
"Er  7^  Tots  &AAotf  (itois  ri  aurbnaa  rp 


^hcti  tiytrai,  iw  8*  ia^pAwon  I)  v&fi<ns, 
No^<rc«»f  Z\  6  yovf  ium^tprreu  rocoivrow^ 
tcoy  6  6«^f  ^i6rrriTos.  'H  fi^y  yiip  ^t<fn|f 
^h  rov  ^ov  ylyt^aif  ri  8i  y^ticu  ^h  rov 
yov,  &8«A^  o^a  rov  kSyov,  ical  tpyoMa 
^AA^Awy.  —  Ed.] 

*  Udfftu  yiip  cJrrai  (sc.  ^^vx^  i^pewTurff 
ede^rtritcfi,  ^oKra^Tud^,  Spfirirucfit  6p€icruc^) 
fila  oJ^cu  Korh  rh  iwoKtlfuyoy,  rtus  Zut^o^ 
pais  rSty  ivydfittty  abrcut  itiipjiyrai.  In  D* 
Anima^  lib.  i.  f.  140a,  (edit.  Yen.  1584)— £d. 

'  T^s  rifirrtpas  ^x^'  8rrTal  ed  Mpy^uu^ 
at  fjiiy  yywrrucaif  otov  rovit  8<^a,  aXcShiffiSf 
^ayratTla,  8i(£yoia,  al  tk  ^trrural  koI  ip^KTi* 
kolLj  oToy  fiovKriau,  wpoaipttriSj  ^phst  ical 
^iri^fda.  In  Quinque  Voce*  Pmrpkyrii^  f.  7a. 
(edit.  Aldine,  1546).  —  Ed. 

^  In  Ik  Anima^  Procem,  f.  4a. :  Ov  T^p 
oUity  iavTTjy  ri  H^is^  1j  ^  iucvfj,  fj  aw\&s  ii 
aJffdriffis'  oif9h  C'f*^  iroieu  ftrrl  ^^cws *  4 
pLtyroi  ^x^  ^  Xoyu^^  aibr)i  iaxn^iy  yiy^^ 
Ktv  atrii  yovy  ierty  ^  (rirowra'  aSni  4 
(tirovfi4yri'  aShri  ii  t&picicowraj  oIJttj  ii  tb- 
puTKOfityri'  fi  yty^Kowra^  ical  ytyw<rK0fi4yri* 
Cf.  In  hb.  i.  c.  v.,  text  89,  to  end.  —  Ed. 

9  ExereiiationeSj  [ccxcvii.  {  1;  cccvU.  {  87.] 
[Cf  cccvii.  f  15.]  — Ed. 

10  Mystiea  JEgyptiorumj  lib.  ii.  c.  iii.  f.  4,  col. 
2 :  "  Anima  uuica  est  et  simplex ;  sed  multl- 
plicantur  virtutes  ejus,  ultra  subetantiam,  et 
si  videtur  operari  plurima  simul,  ejus  operft 
sunt  multa  ratione  patient  um.  Si  quidem 
corpora  non  recipiunt  opcrationes  animsB 
equaliter,  Kd  pro  conditiono  sua;  ergo  pla* 
ralitas  operationum  inest  rebus,  non  aninue.'* 
—  Ed. 

11  <*  Eandem  animam  sentientem  et  memo- 
rativam  esse  imaginativam  et  discursivam." 
Sec  De  Se$um  Rerum,  lib.  ii.  o.  xxi.  p.  77,  (edit 
1637).    Cf.  cc.  xix.  XX.  —  Ed. 

U  [De  Passionibut,  pars.  ii.  art.  68.] 

13  Reeherche  de  la  V&iti,  lib.  iii.  0.  i.  $  1.  —  Ed. 

14  [Nouveauz  EimUy  lib.  ii.  o.  xxi.  f  6.  p.  182 
— edit.  Raspe.] 

15  [  Psyckologia  Rationtdis,  f  81.] 

10  [De  P  Art  de  penter^  c.  viii.  Onars,  t.  ill.  p. 
804.] 

IT  Kritikderreinea  VenHm/!— Transac  Dlal^ 
B.  ii.  U.  i.    (p.  407,  edit  1790).    Kant,  boww 
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During  the  middle  ages,  the  question  was  indeed  one  which  divided 
the  schools.  St.  Thomas,*  at  the  head  of  one  party,  held  that  the 
faculties  were  distinguished  not  only  from  each  other,  but  from  the 
essence  of  the  mind ;  and  this,  as  they  phrased  it,  really  and  not 
formally.  Henry  of  Ghent,*  at  the  head  of  another  party,  main- 
tained a  modified  opinion, —  that  the  faculties  were  really  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  but  not  from  the  essence  of  the  soul. 
Scotus,'  again,  followed  by  Occam  *  and  the  whole  sect  of  Nominal- 
ists, denied  all  real  difference  either  between  the  several  faculties,  or 
between  the  faculties  and  the  mind ;  allowing  between  them  only  a 
formal  or  logical  distinction.  This  last  is  the  doctrine  that  has  sub- 
sequently prevailed  in  the  latter  ages  of  philosophy ;  and  it  is  a  proof 
of  its  universality,  that  few  modem  psychologists  have  ever  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  an  explicit  profession  of  their  feith  in  what 
they  silently  assumed.  No  accusation  can,  therefore,  be  more  un- 
grounded than  that  which  has  been  directed  against  philosophers, — 
that  they  have  generally  harbored  the  opinion  that  faculties  are,  like 
organs  in  the  body,  distinct  constituents  of  mind.    The  Aristotelic 

principle,  that  in  relation  to  the  body  **  the  soul 
is  all  in  the  whole  and  all  in  every  part," — that 
it  is  the  same  indivisible  mind  that  operates  in 
sense,  in  imagination,  in  memory,  in  reasoning, 
etc.,  differently  indeed,  but  differently  only  be- 
cause  operating  in  different  relations,*  —  this  opinion  is  the  one 


Th«  Aristotelic  doc- 
trine regarding  the  re- 
lation of  the  sool  to 
the  body. 


erer,  while  he  admits  this  unity  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  a  conception  involved  in  the  f..ct  of 
con»ciou8ue08,  denies  that  the  conception  can 
be  legitimately  trani>ferred  to  the  soul  as  a 
real  substance.  —  Ed. 

1  Sumtna^  pars  i.  Q.  77,  art.  i.  et  seq,  Ibid.^ 
Q.  M.  art.  iii.  Cf.  In  Sent.,  lib.  i.  dist.  iii.  Q. 
4,  art.  ii.  St  Tliomas  is  followed  by  Capre- 
olns,  Cnjctan,  Ferrariensis,  and  Marsilius  Fi- 
cinus.  See  Cottunius,  De  Trip,  Sua.  Anitna 
RationaliSy  p.  281.  —  Ed. 

2  Henry  of  Ghent  is,  by  Fromondns,  classed 
with  Gregor}'  of  Rimini  and  the  Nominalists. 
See  De  Anima^  lib.  ii.  c.  vi.  But  see  Genovcsi, 
EUment.  Metapha.  pars  ii.  p.  120.  —  £d« 

S  See  Zabarella,  De  Rebus  Naturalilnis.  LA, 
De  Fcuultatibus  Anima^  p.  685-  Tennemann, 
Oeieh.  der  Philotophie,  vUi.  2,  p.  751.]  [»*  Dico 
igitur,*'  says  Scotus,  "quod  potest  snstineri, 
quod  essentia  animae  indistincta  re  et  ratione, 
est  principium  plurium  actionum  sine  dircrsi- 
tftte  reali  potentiarum,  ita  quod  sint  vel  par- 
tes animsB  vel  accidentia,  rel  respectus,  .... 
Dices,  quod  crit  ibi  saltern  diflTerentia  rationis. 
CoDoedOiSed  hao  nihil  fhciet  ad  principium 
opermtionis  rcalls.    In  Smt.^  lib.  ii.  di^t.  IG. 


Q.  2,  (quoted  by  Tennemann.)  The  Conim- 
bricenses  distinguish  between  the  doctrine  of 
Scotus,  and  that  held  in  common  by  Gr^ory 
( Ariminensis),  Occam,  Gabriel  Biel,  Marsilius, 
and  almost  the  whole  sect  of  the  Nominalists, 
—  who,  they  say,  concur  in  affirming,  —  *'  po- 
tentias  [anima*]  neo  re  ipsa,  nee  formaliter,  ^ 
natura  rel,  ab  animsD  essentia  dlstingui,  licet 
anima  ex  varietate  actionum  diversa  nomina 
toriiatur ;"  whereas  Scotus,  according  to  them, 
is  of  opinion  that,  while  the  ikcultics  can- 
not in  reality  (re  ipsa)  be  distinguished  from 
the  mind,  these  may,  however,  be  distin- 
guished "  formaliter,  et  ex  natura  rel."  Jn 
De  Anhna,  lib.  ii.  c.  ill.  Q  4,  p.  150.  Cottunius 
attributes  the  latter  opinion  to  the  Scotists 
niiivcrsally.  See  his  De  THpltei  SUttu  Anima 
Kaiionalis,  p.  280,  (ed.  1628.)  Cf.  Toletus,  In 
De  Anima,  lib.  ii.  c.  ir.  f.  09.  —  Ed.] 

4  In  Sent.,  lib.  Ii.  dist.  16,  qq.  24,  26.  See 
Conimbricenses,  hi  De  Animoj  p.  ISO.  Cot- 
tuniua,  De  Trip.  Sitii.  An  Rat.^  p.  280.  —  Ed. 

5  De  Anima,  i.  v.  81 :  'AAA*  ott^hw  IJttoi'  4^ 
^Kareptp  rSev  fiOfAtev  Bmuott*  irvwdpx*^  ^^ 
fi6pta  T^f  i^vx^T,  K.  T.  A.  C£  Plotinus, 
above,  p.  271,  note  S. — £d. 
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dominant  among  psychologists,  and  the  one  which,  though  not 

always  formally  proclaimed,  must,  if  not  positively  disclaimed,  be  in 

justice   presumptively  attributed   to  every  philosopher  of   mind. 

Those  who  employed  the  old  and  familiar  language  of  pliilosophy, 

meant,  in  truth,  exactly  the  same  as  those  who  would  establish  a 

new  doctrine  on  a  newfangled  nomenclature. 

From  what  I  have  now  said,  you  'will  be  better  prepared  for  what 

I  am  about  to  state  in  regard  to  the  classiBca- 
iVchoiogicai  Diri.       ^j^^^  ^^  ^,^^  ^^^      ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  mental  ph»no- 

non,  wiuU.  ... 

mena,  and  the  distribution  of  the  faculties  of 
Knowledge  founded  thereon.  I  formerly  told  you  tliat  tlie  mental 
qualities — the  mental  phienomena  —  are  never  presented  to  us  sep- 
arately; they  are  always  in  conjunction,  and  it  is  only  by  an  ideal 
analysis  and  abstraction  that,  for  the  purposes  of  science,  they  can 
be  discriminated  and  considered  apart.^  The  problem  j>roposed  in 
such  an  analysis,  is  to  find  the  primary  threads  which,  in  their  com- 
position, form  the  complex  tissue  of  thought.  In  what  ought  to  be 
accomplished  by  such  an  analysis,  all  philosophers  are  agreed,  how- 
ever different  may  have  been  the  result  of  their  attempts.  I  shall 
not  state  and  criticize  the  various  classifications  i)ropounded  of  the 
cognitive  faculties,  as  I  did  not  state  and  criticize  the  classifications 
propounded  of  the  mental  phasnomena  in  general.  The  reasons  are 
the  same.  You  would  be  confused,  not  edified.  I  shall  only  delin- 
eate the  distribution  of  the  faculties  of  knowledge,  which  I  have 
adopted,  and  endeavor  to  afford  you  some  general  insight  into  its 
principles.  At  present  I  limit  my  consideration  to  the  pha^nomena 
of  Knowledge  ;  with  the  two  other  classes  —  the  phajnomena  of 
Feeling  and  the  phaenomena  of  Conation  —  we  have  at  present  no 
concern. 

I  again  repeat  that  consciousness  constitutes,  or  is  coextensive 

with,   all   our  faculties   of   knowledge,  —  these 
Theppecuifacnitiei       f.^culties  being  only  special  modifications  under 

of  knowled;^,  evolved  ,  .  . 

ontof  Contcioumeis.        whicli  consciousness  is  manifested.      It  being, 

therefore,  understood  that  consciousness  is  not  a 

special  faculty  of  knowledge,  but  the  general  faculty  out  of  which 

the  special  faculties  of  knowledge  are  evolved,  I  proceed  to  this 

evolution. 

In  the  first  i)lace,  as  we  are  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  Cognition, 

or  Consciousness  in  general,  and  since  it  cannot 

I.  The  Freaentrntive  &  ' 

FaeaitT.  ^®  maintain c<l  that  we  have  always  ]>ossessed 

the  knowledge  which  we  now  possess,  it  will  be 
admitted,  that  we  must  have  a  faculty  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

1  See  i.bove,  p  130.—  Ed. 

35 
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But  this  acquisition  of  knowledge  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
immediate  presentation  of  a  new  object  to  consciousness,  in  other 
words,  by  the  reception  of  a  new  object  within  the  sphere  of  our 
cognition.  We  have  thus  a  faculty  which  may  be  called  the  Acquis- 
itive, or  the  Presentative,  or  the  Receptive. 

Now,  new  or  adventitious  knowledge  may  be  either  of  things 

external,  or  of  things  internal ;  in  other  words, 
Subdivided,  Eg  Ex-      gj^ijgj.  ^^  ^^Q  phenomena  of  the  non-ego,  or  of 

into  Ferception  and  ^^®  phaenomcna  of  the  ego  ;  and  this  distinction 
Seif-Consciouniess.  of  object  will  determine  a-  subdivision  of  this, 

the  Acquisitive  Faculty.  If  the  object  of  knowl- 
edge be  external,  the  faculty  receptive  or  presentative  of  the  quali- 
ties of  such  object,  will  be  a  consciousness  of  the  non-ego.  This 
has  obtained  the  name  of  External  Perception,  or  of  Perception 
simply.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  be  internal,  the  faculty 
receptive  or  presentative  of  the  qualities  of  such  subject-object,  will 
be  a  consciousness  of  the  ego.  This  faculty  obtains  the  name  of 
Inteiiial  or  Reflex  Perception,  or  of  Self-Consciousness-  By  the 
foreign  psychologists  this  faculty  is  termed  also  the  Internal  Sense. 

Under  the  general  faculty  of  cognition  is  thus,  in  the  first  place, 
distinguished  an  Acquisitive,  or  Presentative,  or  Receptive  Faculty ; 
and  this  acquisitive  faculty  is  subdivided  into  the  consciousness  of 
the  non-ego,  or  External  Perception,  or  Perception  simply,  and 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  ego,  or  Self-Consciousness,  or  Internal 
Perception. 

This  acquisitive  faculty  is  the  ficulty  of  Experience.  External 
perception  is  the  faculty  of  external,  self-consciousness  is  the  faculty 
of  internal,  experience.  If  we  limit  the  term  Reflection  in  con- 
formity to  its  original  employment  and  proper  signification,  —  an 
attention  to  the  internal  phaenomena,  —  reflection  will  be  an  expres- 
sion for  self-consciousness  concentrated. 

In  the  second  place,  inasmuch  as  we  are  capable  of  knowledge, 

we  must  be  endowed  not  only  with  a  faculty  of 

II.  The  Conservative         ^         •  •  \     .         •.!  n       i.  n        .    •    • 

_  acqmnng,  but   with   a  faculty  of  retaining  or 

Proper.  conserving  it  when  acquired.     By  this  faculty, 

I  mean  merely,  and  in  the  most  limited  sense, 
the  power  of  mental  retention.  We  have  thus,  as  a  second  neces- 
sary faculty,  one  that  may  be  called  the  Conservative  or  Retentive. 
This  is  Memory,  strictly  so  denominated,  —  that  is,  the  power  of 
retaining  knowledge  in  the  mind,  but  out  of  consciousness ;  I  say 
retaining  knowledge  in  the  mind,  but  out  of  consciousness,  for  to 
bring  the  retention  out  of  memory  into  consciousness,  is  the  function 
of  a  totally  different  faculty,  of  which  we  are  immediately  to  speak. 
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Under  the  general  faculty  of  cognition  is  thus,  in  the  second  place, 
distinguished  the  Conservative  or  Retentive  Faculty,  or  Memory 
Proper.  Whether  there  be  subdivisions  of  this  faculty,  we  shall 
not  here  inquire. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  if  we  are  capable  of  knowledge,  it  is  not 

enough  that  we  possess  a  faculty  of  acquiring, 
tiYiFa^rty^"^""^      and  a  faculty  of  retaining  it  in  \he  mind,  but 

out  of  consciousness;  we  must  further  be  en- 
dowed with  a  faculty  of  recalling  it  out  of  unconsciousness  into 
consciousness,  in  short,  a  reproductive  power.  This  Reproductive 
Faculty  is  governed  by  the  laws  which  regulate  the  succession  of 
our  thoughts,  —  the  laws,  as  they  are  called,  of  Mental  Association. 

If  these   laws  are  allowed  to  operate  without 
Subdivk!ed  M  with-      the  intervention  of  the  will,  this  faculty  may  be 

out,  or  with  Will,  into  n    j    o  *•  o  x  o 

So  tion  and  Remi-  c^l^d  Suggestion,  or  Spontaneous  Suggestion ; 
Aiscence.  whereas,  if  applied  under  the  influence  of  the 

will,  it  will  properly  obtain  the  name  of  Remi- 
niscence or  Recollection.  By  reproduction^  it  should  be  obsen'ed, 
that  I  strictly  mean  the  process  of  recovering  the  absent  thought 
from  unconsciousness,  find  not  its  representation  in  consciousness. 
This  reproductive  faculty  is  commonly  confounded  with  the  con- 
servative, under  the  name  of  Memory;  but  most  erroneously. 
These  qualities  of  mind  are  totally  unlike,  and  are  possessed  by 
diflTerent  individuals  in  the  most  different  degrees.  Some  have  a 
strong  ficulty  of  conservation,  and  a  feeble  faculty  of  reproduction ; 
others,  again,  a  prompt  and  active  reminiscence,  but  an.  evanescent 
retention.  Under  the  general  faculty  of  cognition,  there  is  thus 
discriminated,  in  the  third  place,  the  Reproductive  Faculty. 

In  the  fourth  place,  as  capable  of  knowledge,  we  must  not  only 

be  endowed  with  a  presentative,  a  conservative, 
iv/ThcReprwenu-       ^^j  ^  reproductive  faculty;  there  is  required  for 

tire  Faculty,  —  Imag^  ,  *  .  /•         i        i  « 

ination.  their  consummation  —  for  the  keystone  of  the 

arch — a  faculty  of  representing  in  consciousness, 
and  of  keeping  before  the  mind  the  knowledge  presented,  retained, 
and  reproduced.  We  have  thus  a  Representative  Faculty;  and 
this  obtains  the  name  of  Imagination  or  Phantasy. 

The  element  of  imagination  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
element  of  reproduction,  though  this  is  frequently,  nay  commonly, 
done ;  and  this  either  by  comprehending  these  two  qualities  under 
imagination,  or  by  conjoining  them  with  the  quality  of  retention 
under  memory.  The  distinction  I  make  is  valid.  For  the  two  fac- 
ulties are  possessed  by  different  individuals  in  very  different  degrees. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  easy  to  see  how,  without  a  representative  act,  an 
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object  can  be  reproduced.  But  the  fact  is  certain,  that  the  two 
powers  have  no  necessary  proportion  to  each  other.  The  represen- 
tative faculty  has,  by  philosophers,  been  distinguished  into  the 
Productive  or  Creative,  and  into  the  Reproductive,  Imagination.  I 
shall  hereafter  show  you  that  this  distinction  is  untenable. 

Thus,  under  the  general  cognitive  faculty,  we  have  a  fourth  special 
feculty  discriminated,  —  the  Representative   Faculty,  —  Phantasy, 
or  Imagination. 
In  the  fifth  place,  all  the  faculties  we  have  considered  are  only 

subsidiary.      They    acquire,  preserve,  call   out, 
V.  The  EiaboraUre      ^nd  hold  up,  the   materials,  for  the  use  of  a 
^^jj      '  higher  faculty  which  operates  upon  these  mate- 

rials, and  which  we  may  call  the  Elaborative  or 
Discursive  Faculty.  This  faculty  has  only  one  operation,  it  only 
compares,  —  it  is  Comparison,  —  the  faculty  of  Relations.  It  may 
startle  you  to  hear  that  the  highest  function  of  mind  is  nothing 
higher  tlian  comparison,  but,  in  the  end,  I  am  confident  of  convinc- 
ing you  of  the  paradox.  Under  comparison,  I 
Anaiy      an      yn-      include  the  Conditions,  and  the  result,  of  com- 

thesis.  ,  . 

parison.  In  order  to  compare,  the  mind  must 
divide  or  separate,  and  conjoin  or  compose.  Analysis  and  synthesis 
.are,  therefore,  the  conditions  of  comparison.  Again,  the  result  of 
comparison  is  either  the  afl[irmntion  of  one  thing  of  another,  or  the 
negation  of  one  thing  of  another.  If  the  mind  affirm  one  thing  of 
another,  it  conjoins  them,  and  is  thus  again  synthesis.     If  it  deny 

one  thing  of  another,  it  disjoins  them,  and  is 

Conception  or  Gen-        ^,  .  ,      .  ^  |.      .•  i  •  i     • 

eraiization.  ^""^  agam  analysis.      Generahzation,  winch  is 

the  result  of  synthesis  and  analysis,  is  thus  an 

act  of  comparison,  and  is  properly  denominated  Conception.  Judg- 
ment is  onlv  the  comparison  of  two  terms  or 

Judgment.  .  ,.     *    ,  «  t-»  •  t        -» 

^gj^g^jjj  notions  directly  together;  lieasonmg,  only  the 

comparison  of  two  terms  or  notions  with  each 
other  through  a  third.  Conception  or  Generalization,  Judgment 
and  Reasoning,  are  thus  only  various  applications  of  comparison, 
and  not  even  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  separate  faculties. 

Under  the  general  cognitive  faculty,  there  is  thus  discriminated  a 
fifth  special  faculty  in  the  Elaborative  Faculty,  or  Comparison. 
This  is  Thought,  strictly  so  called  ;  it  corresponds  to  the  AioKoia  of 
the  Greek,  to  the  Discf/rstis  of  the  Latin,  to  the  Yerstand  of  the 
German  philosophy;  and  its  laws  are  the  object  of  Logic. 

But,  in  the  sixth  and  last  place,  the  mind  is  not  altogether  indebted 
to  experience  for  the  whole  apparatus  of  its  knowledge,  —  its 
knowledge  is  not  all  adventitious.    What  we  know  by  experience, 
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without  experience  we  should  not  have  known;   and  as  all   our 

experience  is  contingent,  all  the  knowledge  de- 

VI.  The  Regnifttive  nved  from  experience  is  contingent  also.  But 
Common  Seiue.  there  are  cognitions  in  the  mind  which  are  not 

contingent,  —  which  are  necessary,  —  which  we 
cannot  but  think,  —  which  thought  suj)poses  as  its  fundamental  con- 
dition. These  cognitions,  therefore,  are  not  mere  generalizations 
from  experience.  But  if  not  derived  from  experience,  they  must 
be  native  to  the  mind ;  unless,  on  an  alternative  that  we  need  not 
at  present  contemplate,  we  suppose  with  Plato,  St.  Austin,  Cousin, 
and  other  philosophers,  that  Reason,  or  more  properly  Intellect,  is 
impersonal,  and  that  we  are  conscious  of  these  necessary  cognitions 
in  the  divine  mind.  These  native,  these  necessary  cognitions, 
are  the  laws  by  which  the  mind  is  governed  in  its  operations,  and 
which  afford  the  conditions  of  its  capacity  of  knowledge.  These 
necessary  laws,  or  primary  conditions,  of  intelligence,  are  phse- 
nomena  of  a  similar  character ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  generalize 
or  collect  them  into  a  class ;  and  on  the  power  possessed  by  the 
mind  of  manifesting  these  phenomena,  we  may  bestow  the  name  of 
the  Regulative  Faculty.  This  faculty  corresponds  in  some  measure 
to  what,  in  the  Aristotelic  philosophy,  was  called  Novs,  —  voOs  (in- 
teUectuSy  me7i8)y  when  strictly  employed,  being  a  term,  in  that  phi- 
losophy, for  the  place  of  principles,  —  the  lo<m8  principioirum.  It 
is  analogous,  likewise,  to  the  term  Jteason^  as  occasionally  used  by 
some  of  the  older  English  philosophers,  and  to  the  Vernunft  {rea* 
son)  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  Jacobi,  and  others  of  the  recent 
German  metaphysicians,  and  from  thorn  adopted  into  France  and 
England.  It  is  also  nearly  convertible  with  what  I  conceive  to  be 
Reid's,  and  certainly  Stewart's,  notion  of  Common  Sense.  This, 
the  last  general  faculty  which  I  would  distinguish  under  the  Cog- 
nitive Faculty,  is  thus  what  I  would  call  the  Regulative  or  Legbla- 
tive,  —  its  synonyms  being  Nov?,  Intellect,  or  Common  Sense. 

You  will  observe  that  the  term  faculty  can  be  applied  to  the 

class  of  phoBnomena  here  collected  under  one 

The  term  Ficuity  name,  only  in  a  very  different  signification  from 
btetoR^nofc^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ars  when  applied  to  the  preceding 
mon  Seiwe,  powers.    For  vov:,  intelligence  or  common  sense, 

meaning  merely  the  complement  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  or  laws  of  thought,  is  not  properly  a  faculty,  that 
is,  it  is  not  an  active  power  at  all.  As  it  is,  however,  not  a  capac- 
ity, it  is  not  easy  to  see  by  what  other  word  it  can  be  denoted. 

Such  are  the  six  special  Faculties  of  Cognition;  —  1**,  The  Ac- 
quisitive or  Presentative  or  Receptive  Faculty  divided  into  Percep- 
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tion  and  Self-Consciousness ;  2**,  The  Consen^alive  or  Retentive  Fac- 
ulty, Memory;   3%  The  Reproductive  or  Revo- 
TheM  coMtitute  the       cative  Faculty,  subdivided  into  Suggestion  and 
fi^uiuee  o^f  ^won.       Reminiscence ;  4*,  The  Representative  Faculty 

or  Imagination;  5®,  The  Elaborative  Faculty 
or  Comparison,  Faculty  of  Relations;  and,  G®,  The  Regulative 
or  Legislative  Faculty,  Intellect  or  Intelligence  Proper,  Common 
Sense.  Besides  these  faculties,  there  are,  I  conceive,  no  others; 
and,  in  the  sequel,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  you,  that  while  these 
are  attributes  of  mind  not  to  be  confounded, — not  to  be  analyzed  into 
each  other,  —  the  other  faculties  which  have  been  devised  by  philoso- 
phers are  either  factitious  and  imaginary,  or  easily  reducible  to 
these. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  distiibution  of  the  Special 
Faculties  of  Knowledge  : 


S 


p 


6 


I   Presentativo  (  External  =  Perception. 

11.  Conscrvatire  =  Memory. 

TIT   T>»»..,wi..»»i..»  I  Without  will  =  Sur^rostion. 

III.  ReproducUve  j  ^y j^j^  ^.^  _  RomiiU?cence. 

IV.  Rcprescntativo  —  Imoj^nation. 
V.  Elaborative  =Compari8on,  —  Faculty  of  Relations. 

,  VI.  Regulative  =  Reason,  —  Common  Sense. 


LECTURE    XXI. 

THE  PRESENTATIVE  FACULTY. 

I.  PERCEPTION.  —  REID*8    HISTORICAL  VIEW  OP   THE   THEORIES   OP   PERCEPTIOT. 

Having  concluded  the   consideration  of  Consciousness  as  tb 

common  condition  of  the  mental  phsenomena. 

RecapftaUtion.  i      /•     i  11  1  •  1 

and  of  those  more  general  pha?nomena  which 
pertain  to  consciousness  as  regarded  in  this  universal  relation,  I 
proceeded,  in  our  last  Lecture,  to  the  discussion  of  consciousness 
viewed  in  its  more  particular  modifications,  —  that  is,  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Special  powers,  —  the  Special  Faculties  and  Capacities 
of  Mind.  And,  having  called  to  your  recollection  the  primary  dis- 
tribution of  the  mental  phienomena  into  three  great  classes,  — the 
phaenomena  included  under  our  general  faculty  of  Knowledge,  or 
Tliought,  the  phenomena  included  under  our  general  capacity  of 
Feeling,  or  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  and  the  pha?nomena  included 
under  our  general  power  of  Conation,  that  is,  of  Will  and  Desire, — 
I  passed  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  first  of  these  classes, — 
that  is,  the  phjenomena  of  Knowledge.  This  class  of  phaenomena 
are,  in  strictest  propriety,  mere  modifications  of  consciousness,  being 
consciousness  only  in  different  relations;  and  consciousness  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  general  faculty  of  knowledge :  whereas 
the  }>haenomena  of  the  other  classes,  though  they  suppose  conscious- 
ness as  the  condition  of  their  manifestation,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot 
feel,  nor  will,  nor  desire,  without  knowing  or  being  aware  that  we 
so  do  or  suffer,  —  those  phienomena  are,  however,  something  more 
than  mere  modifications  of  consciousness,  seeing  a  new  quality  is 
superadded  to  that  of  cognition. 

I  may  notice,  parenthetically,  the  reason  why  I  frequently  employ 

cognition  as  a  synonym  of   knowledge.     This 
Empiorment  of  the       j^  ^^^  ^^^^  merely  for  the  sake  of  varying  the 

term  CogniUon  rindl-  ▼       ,       «  .     . 

^jji^^  expression.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to 

have  a  word  of  this  signification,  which  we  can 
use  in  the  plural:  Now  the  term  knowledges  has  waxed  obsolete, 
though  I  think  it  ought  to  be  revived.     It  is  frequently  employed 
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by  Bacon.^  We  must,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  the  term  cogni-' 
tion^  of  which  the  plural  is  in  common  usage.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  we  must  likewise  have  a  term  for  knowledge,  which  we  can 
employ  adjectively.  The  word  knowledge  itself  has  no  adjective, 
for  the  participle  knowing  is  too  vague  and  unemphatic  to  be  em- 
ployed, at  least  alone.  But  the  substantive  cognition  has  the  ad- 
jective cognitive.  Thus,  in  consequence  of  having  a  plural  and  an 
adjective,  cognition  is  a  word  we  cannot  possibly  dispense  with  in 
psychological  discussion.  It  would  also  be  convenient,  in  the  third 
place,  for  psychological  precision  and  emphasis,  to  use  the  word  to 
cognize  in  connection  with  its  noun  cognition^  as  we  use  the  decom- 
pound to  recognize  in  connection  with  its  noun  recognition.     But  in 

this  instance  the  necessity  is  not  strong  enough 

Condition     under      to  Warrant  our  doing  what  custom  has  not  done. 

which    the   employ-       you  will  notice,  such  an  innovation  is  always 

meut  of  new  terms  in  .  «       .  -i       i  t      ▼ 

philosophy  ia  allow-  »  question  of  circumstances;  and  though  I 
able.  would  not  Subject  Philosophy  to  Rhetoric  more 

than  Gregor}"-  the  Great  would  Theology  to 
Grammar,  still,  without  an  adequate  necessity,  I  should  always  rec- 
ommend you,  in  your  English  compositions,  to  prefer  a  word  of 
Saxon  to  a  word  of  Greek  or  Latin  derivation.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  sacrifice  meaning  to  its  mode  of  utterance,  —  to  make  thought 
subordinate  to  its  expression ;  but  still  where  no  higher  authority, 
no  imperious  necessity,  dispenses  with  philological  precepts, 
these,  as  themselves  the  dictates  of  reason  and  philosophy,  ought 
to  be  punctiliously  obeyed.  "  It  is  not  in  language,"  says  Leibnitz, 
"that  we  ought  to  play  the  puritan;"^  but  it  is  not  either  for  the 
philos()])hcr  or  the  theologian  to  throw  off  all  deference  to  the  laws 
of  language,  —  to  proclaim  of  their  doctrines, 

"  Mvsteria  tanta 
Turpo  est  grammaticis  submittere  colla  capistris."* 

The  general  right  must  certainly  be  asserted  to  the  philosopher  of 
usuri)ing  a  peculiar  language,  if  requisite  to  express  his  peculiar 
analyses ;  but  he  ought  to  remember  that  the  exercise  of  this  right, 
as  odious  and  suspected,  is  strictissimi  jurisy  and  that,  to  avoid  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  grammatical  recusancy,  he  must  always  be 
able  to  plead  a  manifest  reason  of  philosophical  necessity.*  But  to 
return  from  this  digression. 

1  Ste  aboFe,  p.  40.— Ed.  8  Baehanan,  Fnauisetnua^  I.  682. — Xd. 

9  Vmvorgniffiick*  Gedaneken  bftrefenddie  Au'  *  Owx  ht^^S  oi  iv  ry  TOt^Sc  XfiP^^^"^^^* 

fMfung  und  Yftbessenuig  der  Teutschm  Spraehe.  rAy  k6ywt  imjipirai^  AXX*  ol  X/iryOi  ol  iifU- 

Oprra,  (edit  Datens),  vol.  ri.  para  ii.  p.  18.  rcpoi  Aewtp  oiV/rcu.— Plato.)    fl^heKtetiu, 

—Ed.  p.  178.  —  Ed.]    I'*  Uao  enim  neoeasario  extor* 
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Having,  I  say,  recalled  to  your  observation  the  primary  distribu- 
tion of  the  mental  phsBnomeua  into  these  three  classes,  —  a  distribu- 
tion which,  you  will  remember,  I  stated  to  you,  was  first  promulgated 
by  Kant,  —  I  proceeded  to  the  subdivision  of  the  first  class  of  the 
general  faculty  of  knowledge  into  its  various  special  faculties,  —  a 
subdivision,  I  noticed,  for  the  defects  of  which  I  am  individually 
accountable.  But,  before  displaying  to  you  a  general  view  of  my 
scheme  of  distribution,  I  first  infonned  you  what  is  meant  by  a 
power  of  mind,  active  or  passive ;  in  other  words,  what  is  meant  by 
a  mental  faculty  or  a  mental  capacity ;  and  this  both  in  order  to 
afford  you  a  clear  conception  of  the  matter,  and,  likewise,  to  obvi- 
ate some  frivolous  objections  which  have  been  made  to  such  an 
analysis,  or  rather  to  such  terms. 

The  phasnomena  of  mind  are  never  presented  to  us  undecomposed 

and  simple,  that  is,  we  are  never  conscious  of 
Phenomena  of  mind       ^      modification  of  mind  which  is  not  made  up 

preMnted  in  compod-  j  u    4.    xi.  •        1 

^j^^  of  many  elementary  modes;  but  these  smiple 

modes  we  are  able  to  distinguish,  by  abstrac- 
tion, as  separate  forms  or  qualities  of  our  internal  life,  since,  in 
different  states  of  mind,  they  are  given  in  different  proportions  and 
combinations.  We  are  thus  able  to  distinguish  as  simple,  by  an 
ideal  abstraction  and  analysis,  what  is  never  actually  given  except 
in  composition;  precisely  as  we  distinguish  color  from  extension, 
though  color  is  never  presented  to  us  apart,  nay,  cannot  even  be 
conceived  as  actually  separable,  from  extension.  The  aim  of  the 
psychologist  is  thus  to  analyze,  by  abstraction,  the  mental  phae- 
nomena  into  those  ultimate  or  primary  qualities,  which,  in  their 
combination,  constitute  the  concrete  complexities  of  actual  thought. 
If  the  simple  constituent  phtenomenon  be  a  mental  activity,  we 
give  to  the  active  power  thus  possessed  by  the  mind  of  eliciting 
such  elementary  energy  the  name  o^  faculty;  whereas,  if  the  simple 
or  constituent  phcenomenon  be  a  mental  passivity,  we  give  to  the 
passive  power  thus  possessed  by  the  mind  of  receiving  such  an 
elementary  affection,  the  name  of  capacity.  Thus  it  is  that  there 
are  just  as  many  simple  faculties  as  there  are  ultimate  activities 
of  mind;  as  many  simple  capacities  as  there  are  ultimate  passivities 
of  mind ;  and  it  is  consequently  manifest  that  a  system  of  the 
mental  powers  can  never  be  final  and  complete,  until  we  have 
accomplished  a  full  and  accurate  analysis  of  the  various  fundar 
mental  phsenomena  of  our  internal  life.    And  what  does  such  an 

qaenda  mint  %  Mpiente,  qnasi  monstnt  mon-     pagnemos.**    Scm1ifirei'«  TnArist.  De  Plant. ^  lib. 
ttria,  abrarda  absardin,   inepU  ineptis,  ut      ii.]  [f.  1S5»,  ed.  1556.  —  £d.] 
inieiCic  minntinimas  latebraa  vestigatas  ez- 

36 
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analysis  suppose  ?    Manifestly  three  conditions :  1%  That  no  phie- 

nomcnon  be  assumed  as  elementary  which  can 
Three  rules  of  p8y.      ^^  resolvcd  iuto  simpler  principles;   2%  That 

ehological  analysis.  *^  '^  *         ' 

no    elementary  phaBnomenon    be    overlooked ; 
and,  3**,  That  no  imaginary  element  be  interpolated. 

These  are  the  rules  which  ought  evidently  to  govern  our  psy- 
chological  analyses.      I   could   show,  however, 
These  have  not  been       ^jj^^  thcsc  have  been  more  or  less  violated  in 

^^        ^  every  attempt  that  has  been  made  at  a  determi- 

nation of  the  constituent  elements  of  thought ; 
for  philosophers  have  either  stopped  short  of  the  primary  j)hjB- 
nomenon,  or  they  have  neglected  it,  or  they  have  substituted 
another  in  its  room.  I  decline,  however,  at  present,  an  articulate 
criticism  of  the  various  systems  of  the  human  powers  proposed 
by  philosophers,  as  this  would,  in  your  present  stage  of  advance- 
ment, tend  rather  to  confuse  than  to  inform  you,  and,  moreover, 
would  occupy  a  longer  time  than  we  are  in  a  condition  to  afford :  I 
therefore  pass  on  to  a  summary  recapitulation  of  the  distribution 
of  the  cognitive  faculties  given  in  last  Lecture.  It  is  evident  that 
such  a  distribution,  as  the  result  of  an  analysis,  cannot  be  appre- 
ciated until  the  analysis  itself  be  understood ;  and  this  can  only  be 
understood  after  the  discussion  of  the  several  Acuities  and  ele- 
mentary pha3nomcna  has  been  carried  through.  You  are,  there- 
fore, at  present  to  look  upon  this  scheme  as  little  more  than  a  table 
of  contents  to  the  various  chapters,  under  which  the  phsenomena 
of  knowledge  will  be  considered.  I  now  only  make  a  statement 
of  what  I  shall  subsequently  attempt  to  prove.  The  principle  of 
the  distribution  is,  however,  of  such  a  nature  that  I  flatter  myself 
it  can,  in  some  measure,  be  comprehended  even  on  its  first  enuncia* 
tion :  for  the  various  elementary  phasnomena  and  the  relative  facul- 
ties which  it  assumes,  are  of  so  notorious  and  necessary  a  char* 
acter,  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  refused ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  discriminated  from  each  other,  both  by  obvious  contrast, 
and  by  the  fact  that  they  are  manifested  in  different  individuals, 
each  in  very  various  proportions  to  each  other. 
If  a  man  has  a  faculty  of  knowledge  in  general,  and  if  the  con- 
tents of  his  knowledge  be  not  all  innate,  it  is 
Faculties  °of°Knowi-  evident  that  he  must  have  a  special  faculty  of 
edge  from  Conscious-  acquiring  it,  —  an  acquisitive  fiiculty.  But  to 
»«»•  acquire  knowledge  is  to  receive  an  object  within 

„  *      *     ^       ^*      the  sphere  of  our  consciousness;  in  other  words, 

to  present  it,  as  existmg,  to  the  knowing  mind. 
This  Acquisitive  Faculty  may,  therefore,  be  also   called  a  Recep« 
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tive  or  Prescntative  Faculty.  The  latter  term,  Preaentative  Fac- 
tdtj/y  I  use,  as  you  will  see,  in  contrast  and  correlation  to  a  Mepre- 
sentative  Faculty^  of  which  I  am  immediately  to  speak.  That 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  an  ultimate  phaenomenon  of 
mind,  and  an  acquisitive  faculty  a  necessary  condition  of  the  pos- 
session of  knowledge,  will  not  be  denied.  This  faculty  is  the 
faculty  of  experience,  and  affords  us  exclusively  all  the  knowledge 
we  possess  a  poaterioriy  that  is,  our  whole  contingent  knowledge, — 
our  whole  knowledge  of  fact  It  is  subdivided  into  two,  according 
as  its  object  is  external  or  internal.  In  the  former  case  it  is  called 
External  Perception,  or  simply  Perception ;  in  the  latter.  Internal 
Perception,  Reflex  Perception,  Internal  Sense,  or  more  properly, 
Self-Consciousness.  Reflection,  if  limited  to  its  original  and  cor- 
rect signification,  will  be  an  expression  for  self-consciousness  atten- 
tively applied,  to  its  objects,  —  that  is,  for  self-consciousness  con- 
centrated on  the  mental  phtenomena. 

In  the  second  place,  the  faculty  of  acquisition   enables   us  to 

know,  —  to  cognize  an  objects,  when  actually 
«T^F  ^  ^®'^"^*"      presented  within  the  sphere  of  external  or  of 

internal  consciousness.  But  if  our  knowledge 
of  that  object  terminated  when  it  ceased  to  exist,  or  to  exist  within 
the  sphere  of  consciousness,  our  knowledge  would  hardly  deserve 
the  name;  for  what  we  actually  perceive  by  the  faculties  of  external 
and  of  internal  perception,  is  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  knowl- 
edge which  we  actually  possess.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  we 
have  not  only  a  faculty  to  acquire,  but  a  faculty  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  knowledge ;  in  short,  a  Conservative  or  Retentive  Faculty. 
This  is  Memory  strictly  so  denominated ;  that  is,  the  simple  power 
of  retaining  the  knowledge  we  have  once  acquired.  This  conserva- 
tion, it  is  evident,  must  be  performed  without  an  act  of  conscious- 
ness, —  the  immense  proportion  of  our  acquired  and  possessed 
riches  must  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  actual  cognition.  What  at 
any  moment  we  really  know,  or  are  really  conscious  of,  forms  an 
almost  infinitesimal  fraction  of  what  at  any  moment  we  are  capable 
of  knowing. 

Now,  this  being  the  case,  we  must,  in  the  third  place,  possess  a 

faculty  of  calling  out  of  unconsciousness  into  li  v- 

n.  The  Beprodno-      ^      consciousness  the  materials  laid  up  by  the 

threFaealty.  °  .  t 

conservative  faculty,  or  memory.  This  act  of 
calling  out  of  memory  into  consciousness,  is  not  identical  with  the 
act  of  conservation.  They  are  not  even  similar  or  proportional ; 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  they  have  always,  or  almost  always,  in  the 
analyses  of  philosophers,  been  considered    as  inseparable.     The 
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faculty  of  which  this  act  of  revocation  is  the  energy,  I  call  the 
Reproductive.  It  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  Mcnt:d  Association, 
or  rather  these  laws  are  the  conditions  of  this  faculty  itself.  If  it 
act  spontaneously  and  without  volition  or  deliberate  intention. 
Suggestion  is  its  most  appropriate  name ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  act 
in  subordination  to  the  will,  it  should  be  called  Reminiscence.  The 
term  Recollection,  if  not  used  as  a  synonym  for  reminiscence,  may 
be  employed  indifferently  for  both. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  general  capability  of  knowledge  neces- 
sarily requires  that,  besides  the  power  of  evok- 
.  The      presen-       •       ^^^  ^^  unconsciousness  one  portion  of  our 

tative  Faculty.  °  ^ 

retained  knowledge  in  preference  to  another, 
we  possess  the  faculty  of  representing  in  consciousness  what  is  thus 
evoked.  I  will,  hereafter,  show  you  that  the  act  of  representation 
in  the  light  of  consciousness,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
antecedent  act  of  reproduction  or  revocation,  though  they  severally, 
to  a  certain  extent,  infer  each  other.  This  Representative  Faculty 
is  Imagination  or  Phantasy.  The  word  Fancy  is  an  abbreviation 
of  the  latter;  but  with  its  change  of  form,  its  meaning  has  been 
somewhat  modified.  Phantasy^  which  latterly  has  been  little  used, 
was  employed  in  the  language  of  the  older  English  philosophers 
as,  like  its  Greek  onginal,  strictly  synonymous  with  Imaginatioti, 
In  the  fifth  place,  these  four  acts  of  acquisition,  conservation, 

reproduction,  and  representation,  fonn  a  class 
FaTuir*  Kiaboratire       ^^  foculties  which  we  may  call  the  Subsidiary, 

as  furnishing  the  materials  to  a  higher  faculty, 
the  function  of  which  is  to  elaborate  these  materials.  This  elabora- 
tive  or  discursive  faculty  is  Comparison  ;  for  under  comparison 
may  be  comprised  all  the  acts  of  Synthesis  and  Analysis,  Generali- 
zation and  Abstraction,  Judgment  and  Reasoning.  Comparison, 
or  the  Elaborative  or  Discursive  Faculty,  corresponds  to  the  ^idyoui 
of  the  Greeks,  to  the  Verstand  of  the  Germans.  This  faculty  is 
Thought  Proper;  and  Logic,  as  we  shall  see,  is  the  science  con- 
versant about  its  laws. 

In  the  sixth  place,  the  previous  faculties  are  all  conversant  about 

facts   of  experience,  —  acquired   knowledge, — 
VI.  The  Regulative      knowledge  a  posteHoH.    All   such  knowledge 

is  contingent.  But  the  mind  not  only  possesses 
contingently  a  great  apparatus  of  a  posteriori^  adventitious,  knowl- 
edge; it  possesses  necessarily  a  small  complement  of  a  priori^ 
native,  cognitions.  These  a  priori  cognitions  are  the  laws  or  con- 
ditions of  thought  in  general ;  consequently,  the  laws  and  condi- 
tions under  which  our  knowledge  a  posteriori  is  possible. 
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By  the  way,  you  will  please  to  recollect  these  two  relative  ex- 
pressions.    As  used  in  a  psychological  sense,  a 
Knowledge  a  pncn      knowledge  a  posteHori  is  a  synonym  for  knowl- 

and    a  poMUnoHj  ex-  .  .  . 

pUined.  edge  empirical,  or  from   experience;  and,  con- 

sequently, is  adventitious  to  the  mind,  as  sub- 
sequent to,  and  in  consequence  of,  the  exercise  of  its  faculties  of 
observation.  Knowledge  a  priori^  on  the  contrary,  called  likewise 
native,  pure,  or  transcendental  knowledge,  embraces  those  princi- 
ples which,  as  the  conditions  of  the  exercise  of  its  faculties  of 
observation  and  thought,  are,  consequently,  not  the  result  of  that 
exercise.  True  it  is  that,  chronologically  considered,  our  a  priori 
is  not  antecedent  to  our  a  posteriori  knowledge ;  for  the  internal 
conditions  of  experience  can  only  operate  when  an  object  of  expe- 
rience has  been  presented.  In  the  order  of  time  our  knowledge, 
therefore,  may  be  said  to  commence  with  experience,  but  to  hjive 
its  principle  antecedently  in  the  mind.     Much  as  has  been  written 

on  this  matter  by  the  greatest  philosophei-s,  this 
Relation   of  oar      all-important  doctrine  has  never  been  so  well 

knowledge  to  expert-  ^    ^    j  •  i  a.  r  i  j 

.       , ,  stated  as  m  an  unknown  sentence  of  an   old 

ence, — bow   best  ex- 

prmed.  ^nd  now  forgotten   thinker:   "Cognitio   omnis 

a  mente  primam  originem,  a  sensibus  exordium 
habet  primum."*  These  few  words  are  worth  many  a  modem 
volume  of  j)hilosophy.  You  will  observe  the  felicity  of  the  ex- 
pression. The  whole  sentence  has  not  a  superfluous  word,  and  yet 
is  alisolute  and  complete.  Jfens^  the  Latin  term  for  vov9,  is  the 
best  possible  word  to  express  the  intellectual  source  of  our  a  priori 
principles,  and  is  well  opposed  to  sensus.  But  the  happiest  con- 
tnist  is  in  the  terms  ori(/o  and  exordium;  the  former  denoting  pri- 
ority in  the  order  of  existence,  the  latter  priority  in  the  order  of 
time. 

But  to  return  whence  I  have  diverged.  These  a  priori  princi- 
ples form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  peculiar  of  the  mental 
pha^nomena ;  and  we  must  class  them  under  the  head  of  a  common 
power  or  principle  of  the  mind.  This  power,  —  what  I  would  call 
the  Regulative  Faculty,  —  coiTcsponding  to  the  Greek  vov?  when 
used  as  the  lociis  principiorum^  may  be  denominated  Reason,  using 
that  word  in  the  sense  in  which,  as  opposed  to  Reasoning,  it  was 
applied  by  some  of  the  older  English  writers,  and  by  Kant,  Jacobi, 
and  others  of  the  more  modern  German  philosophers.  It  may  also 
be  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  term  Common  Sense,  in  the 
more  correct  acceptation  of  this  exi)ression. 

I  [Pfttriciue,  Nova  de  Unieers'i  r.i<7o.io/>Aia,  p.  1.] 
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The  general  faculty  of  knowledge  is  thus,  according  to  this  distri- 
bution, divided  into  six  special  faculties:  first,  the  Acquisitive, 
Presentative,  or  Receptive;  second,  the  Conservative;  third  the 
Reproductive;  fourth,  the  Representative;  fifth,  the  Elaborative; 
and  sixth,  the  Regulative.  The  first  of  these,  the  Acquisitive,  is 
again  subdivided  into  two  faculties,  —  Perception  and  Self-Con- 
sciousness; the  third  into  Suggestion  and  Reminiscence;  and  the 
fifth  may  likewise  admit  of  subdivisions,  into  Conception,  Judg- 
ment, and  Reasoning,  which,  however,  as  merely  applications  of 
the  same  act  in  dififerent  degrees,  hardly  warrant  a  distinction 
into  separate  faculties. 

Having  thus  varied,,  amplified,  and  abridged  the  outline  which 

I  gave  you  in  my  last  Lecture  of  the  several 
The  special  fecuiti«      constituents  of  the  class  of  Cognitive   Facul- 

sidered  In  detail.  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  procccd  to  consider  these  faculties 

in  detail. 
Perception,  or  the  consciousness  of  external  objects,  is  the  first 

power  in  order.    And,  in  ti^jating  of  this  faculty, 

I.  The  Preeentative      —  the  faculty  On  which  turns  the  whole  ques- 

Facuity— Perception.      ^ion  of  Idealism  and  Realism,  —  it  is  perhaps 

Historical  survey  of  *      j.i^      n     a.      \  4^1  I'^-i 

^      ^        .       '  proper,  m  the  first  place,  to  take  an  historical 

hypotheses   m  it^rd         r      i      '  if 

to    Perception,  pro-      survey  of  the    hypotheses    of  philosophers  in 
posed.  regard   to   Perception.     In   doing  this,  I    shall 

particularly  consider  the  views  which  Reid  has 
given  of  these  hypotheses:  his  authority  on  this  the  most  imjKjrtant 
part  of  his  philosophy  is  entitled  to  high  respect ;  and  it  is  requisite 
to  point  out  to  you,  both  in  what  respects  he  has  misrepresented 
othei-s,  and  in  what  been  misrepresented  himself. 

Before  commencing  this  survey,  it  is  proper  to  state,  in  a  few 

words,  the  one,  the  j)rincipal,  point  in  regard 

The  principal  point       ^o  which  opinions  vary.     The  grand  distinction 

n  rega      o    erccp-       ^^  philosophers  is  determined  by  the  altema- 

tiou,  on  which  opm-  .  , 

ions  vary.  tive  they  adopt  on  the  question,  —  Is  our  per- 

ception, or  our  consciousness  of  external  objects, 
mediate  or  immediate? 

As  we  have  seen,  those  who  maintain  our  knowledge  of  external 
objects  to  be  immediate,  accept  implicitly  the  datum  of  conscious- 
ness which  gives  as  an  ultimate  fact,  in  this  act,  an  ego  immediately 
known,  and  a  non-ego  immediately  known.  Those  again  who  deny 
that  an  external  object  can  be  immediately  kno^vn,  do  not  accept 
one-half  of  the  fact  of  consciousness,  but  substitute  some  hyj)oth- 
esis  in  its  place,  —  not,  however,  always  the  same.  Consciousness 
declares  that  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  a  non-ego,  and 
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of  an  extenial  non-ego.    Now,  of  the  philosophers  who  reject  this 
fact,  some   admit   our   immediate    knowledge  of  a  non-ego,  but 

not  of  an  external  non-^go.    They  do  not  limit 
Two  grmod  hjrpoth-      ^^^  consciousncss  or  immediate  knowledge  of 

CMS  of  Mediate  Per-  ,  .     ^  .  -,         ^  .    . 

jj^j^  the   nund   to   its  own   modes,   but    conceiving 

it  impossible  for  the  external  reality  to  be 
brought  withm  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  they  hold  that  it  is 
represented  by  a  vicarious  image,  numerically  different  from  mind, 
but  situated  somewhere,  either  in  the  brain  or  mind,  within  the 
sphere  of  consciousness.  Others,  again,  deny  to  the  mind  not  only 
any  consciousness  of  an  external  non-ego,  but  of  a  non-ego  at  all, 
and  hold  that  what  the  mind  immediately  perceives,  and  mistakes 
for  an  external  object,  is  only  the  ego  itself  peculiarly  modified. 
These  two  are  the  only  generic  varieties  possible  of  the  representa- 
tive hypothesis.  And  they  have  each  their  respective  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  They  both  equally  afford  a  basis  for  idealism. 
On  the  former,  Berkeley  established  his  Theological,  on  the  latter, 
Fichte  his  Anthropological  Idealism.  Both  violate  the  testimony 
of  consciousness,  the  one  the  more  complex  and  the  clumsier,  in 
denying  that  we  are  conscious  of  an  external  non-ego,  though 
admitting  that  we  are  conscious  of  a  non-ego  within  the  sphere 
of  consciousness,  either  in  the  mind  or  brain.  The  other,  the 
simpler  and  more  philosophical,  outrages,  however,  still  more 
flagrantly,  the  veracity  of  consciousness,  in  denying  not  only  that 
we  are  conscious  of  an  external  non-ego,  but  that  we  are  conscious 
of  a  non-ego  at  all. 
Each  of  these  hypotheses  of  a  representative  perception  admits 

of  various  subordinate  hypotheses.     Thus  the 

Each  of  theae  ad-      former,  which  holds  that  the  representative  or 

dioate  bypotbesea.  immediate   objcct  IS  a  tertium  quiclf   different 

both  from  the  mind  and  from  the  external 
reality,  is  subdivided,  according  as  the  immediate  object  is  viewed 
as  material,  as  immaterial,  or  as  neither,  or  as  both,  as  something 
physical  or  as  something  hyperphysical,  as  propagated  from  the 
external  object,  as  generated  in  the  medium,  or  as  fabricated  in 
the  soul  itself;  and  this  latter  either  in  the  intelligent  mind  or  in 
the  animal  life,  as  infused  by  God  or  by  angels,  or  as  identical  with 
the  divine  substance,  and  so  forth.  In  the  latter,  the  representative 
modification  has  been  regarded  either  as  factitious,  that  is,  a  mere 
product  of  mind ;  or  as  innate,  that  is,  as  independent  of  any 
mental  energy.  ^ 

1  Sec  Rfifrs  Worko,  Note  C,  p.  816—819  —  IlD. 
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I  must  return  on  tliis  subject  more  articulately,  when  I  have 
finished   the  historical   sur^-ey.      At  present  I    only  beg  to  call 

your  attention   to  two  fiicts  which  it  is  neces- 
Hirtoricai  ronrey  of      ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  -^^  ^^j^^^ .  ^y^e  first  regards  a  mistake 

Fertjeption.  ^^  Reid,  the  sccond  a  mistake  of  Brown ;  and  the 

proper  understanding  of  these  will  enable  you 
easily  to  apprehend  how  they  have  both  wandered  so  widely  from 
the  truth. 

Iveid/  who,  as  I  shall  hereafter  endeavor  to  show  you,  probably 

holds  the  doctrine  of  an  Intuitive  or  Immediate 

irrid  did  not  dta-      Perception,  never  generalized,  never  articulately 

uj?inM   le  wo  orrog      understood,  the  distinction  of  the  two  forms  of 

oi    the  rc'prefieutative  ' 

hyiHithesig.  the  Representative  Hypothesis.     This  was  the 

cause  of  the  most  important  errors  on  his  part. 
In  the  first  place,  it  prevented  him  from  drawing  the  obtrusive 
and  vital  distinction  between  Perception,  to  him  a  faculty  imme- 
diately cognitive,  or  presentative  of  external  objects  and  the  facul- 
ties of  Imagination  and  Memory,  in  which  external  objects  can 
only  be  known  to  the  mind  mediately  or  in  a  representation. 

In  the  second  place,  this,  as  we  shall  see,  causes  him  the  greatest 

perplexity,  and  sometimes  leads  him  into  errors 
Brown'n  penerai  er-       j^  j^j^  historv  of  the  oj)inions  of  prcvious  phi- 

ror  iu  regard  to  Keid.  .•'  i»iii  . 

losophers,  in  regard  to  which  he  has,  indepen- 
dently of  this,  been  guilty  of  various  mistakes.  As  to  Brown, 
again,  he  holds  the  simple  doctrine  of  a  representative  percep- 
tion, —  a  doctrine  which  Keid  does  not  seem  to  have  undei-stood ; 
and  this  opinion  he  not  only  holds  himself,  but  attributes,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  to  all  modem  philosophers,  nay,  even  to  Reid 
himself,  whose  philosophy  he  thus  maintains  to  be  one  great  blun- 
der, both  in  regard  to  the  new  truths  it  professes  to  establish,  and 
to  the  old  errors  it  professes  to  refuto.  It  turns  out,  however,  that 
Brown  in  relation  to  Reid  is  curiously  wrong  from  first  to  last, — 
not  one  of  Reid's  numerous  mistakes,  historical  and  philosophical, 
does  he  touch,  far  less  redargue ;  whereas  in  every  point  on  which 
he  assails  Reid,  he  himself  is  historically  or  philosophically  in  error. 
I  meant  to  have  first  shown  you  Reid's  misrepresentations  of 
the  opinions  of  other  philoso})hers,  and  then  to  have  shown  you 
Brown's  misrepresentations  of  Reid.  I  find  it  better  to  effect  l)oth 
purposes  together,  which,  having  now  prepared  you  by  a  statement 
of  Brown's  general  error,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  difficult  to  do. 

1  See  the  Aathor^s  Discussions,  p.  89,  tt  seq.y  and  his  Supplementaiy  DiflMrtations  to  Beid, 
KotesBandC— Ed. 
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This  being  premised,  I  now  proceed  to  follow  Rcid  through  his  his- 
torical view  and  scientific  criticism  of  the  vari- 
Beid'8    hktorieai      qus  theories  of  Perception;  and  I  accordingly 
M  ,  J*  _.        «.        commence  with  the  Platonic.     In  this,  how- 

of  l*eroeptioii.      The  ,  ^ 

riAtottie.  ever,  he  is  unfortunate,  for  the  simile  of  the  cave 

which  is  applied  by  Plato  in  the  seventh  book 
of  the  Republic,  was  not  intended  by  him  as  an  illustration  of  the 
mode  of  our  sensible  perception  at  all.  "  Plato,"  says  Reid,^  "  illus- 
trates our  manner  of  perceiving  the  objects  of  sense,  in  this  man- 
ner. He  supposes  a  dark  subterraneous  cave,  in  which  men  lie 
bound  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  direct  their  eyes  only  to  one 
part  of  the  cave :  far  behind,  there  is  a  light,  some  rays  of  which 
come  over  a  wall  to  that  part  of  the  cave  which  is  before  the  eyes 
of  our  prisoners.  A  number  of  persons,  variously  employed,  pass 
between  them  and  the  light,  whose  shadows  are  seen  by  the  pris- 
oners, but  not  the  persons  themselves. 

**  In  this  manner,  that  philosopher  conceived  that,  by  our  senses, 
we  perceive  the  shadows  of  things  only,  and  not  things  themselves. 
He  seems  to  have  borrowed  his  notions  on  this  subject  from  the 
Pythagoreans,  and  they  very  probably  from  Pythagoras  himself. 
If  we  make  allowance  for  Plato's  allegorical  genius,  his  sentiments 
on  this  subject  correspond  very  well  with  those  of  his  scholar 
Aristotle,  and  of  the  Peripatetics.  The  shadows  of  Plato  may 
very  well  represent  the  species  and  phantasms  of  the  Peripatetic 
school,  and  the  ideas  and  impressions  of  modern  philosophers.'' 

Reid's  account  of  the  Platonic  theory  of  perception  is  utterly 

wrong.'     Plato's  simile   of  the   cave   he   com- 

Beid  wrong  in  nv  pletely  misapprehends.  By  his  cave,  images, 
g»rd  to  the  Piatonio  and  shadows,  this  philosopher  intended  only  to 
tfaeofj  of  perception,      jUugtrate  the  great  principle  of  his  philosophy, 

and      minpprebends  -i  ir  r    .r » 

Fiftto^  simile  of  the      ^"^*  t"®  sensible  or  ectypal  world,  —  the  world 
caT«.  phfenomenal,  transitory,  ever  becoming  but  never 

being  (uci  ytyvo/icvov,  firfierrort  ov)^  Stands  to  the 
noetic  or  archetjrpal  world,  —  the  world  substantial,  permanent 
{oyn>9  Sv),  in  the  same  relation  of  comparative  unreality,  in  which 
the  shadows  of  the  images  of  sensible  existences  themselves,  stand 
to  the  objects  of  which  they  are  the  dim  and  distant  adumbrations. 
The  Platonic  theory  of  these  two  worlds  and  their  relations,  is 

accurately  stated  in  some  splendid  verses  of 
Fracastorius,  —  a  poet  hardly  inferior  to  Virgil, 
and  a  philosopher  far  superior  to  his  age. 

1  Works,  p.  362.  —  Ed.  9  See  the  Author's  note,  ReitTs  Worib,  p.  262.  —  Ed. 
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"  An  nescis,  qnsBcnnqtio  hcfc  sunt,  qufs  hac  noctc  teguntnr. 
Omnia  res  prorsus  vcras  non  esse,  sed  umbras, 
Aut  specula,  undo  ad  nos  aliena  elucet  imago? 
Terra  quidem,  et  maria  alta,  atque  his  circumfluus  aer, 
£t  qnaa  consistunt  ex  iis,  tisec  omnia  tenueis 
Sunt  umbrse,  humanos  quae  tanquam  somnia  quaedam 
Pertingunt  animos,  fallaci  et  imagine  ludunt, 
Nunquam  eadem,  fluxu  semper  variata  perenni. 
Sol  autem,  Lunseque  globus,  ftilgentiaqne  astra 
Cffitera,  sint  quamvis  meliori  pnedita  vita, 
£t  donata  aevo  immortall,  hiee  ipsa  tamen  sunt 
^temi  specula,  in  quse  animus,  qui  est  inde  profectos, 
Inspiciens,  patrise  quodam  quasi  tactus  amore, 
Ardescit.    Yerum  quoniam  heic  non  perstet  et  ultra 
Nescio  quid  sequitur  secum,  tacitusque  rcquirit, 
Nosse  licet  circum  haec  ipsum  consistere  veinim 
Non  finem :  sed  enim  esse  aliud  quid,  cigns  imngo 
Splendet  in  lis,  quod  per  se  ipsum  est,  et  principium  esse 
Omnibus  setemum,  ante  omnem  numerumque  dicmque; 
In  quo  alium  Solem  atque  aliam  splendescere  Lunam 
Adspicias,  aliosque  orbes,  alia  astra  manero, 
Terramque,  fluviosque  alios,  atque  aora,  et  ignem, 
£t  nemora,  atque  aliis  errare  animalia  silvis."  ^ 


Now,  as  well  might  it  be  said  of  these  verses,  that  they  are  in- 
tended to  illustrate  a  theory  of  perception,  as  of  Plato's  cave.  But 
not  only  is  Reid  wrong  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  cave,  he  is 
curiously  wrong  in  regard  to  Plato's  doctrine,  at  least  of  vision. 
For  so  far  was  Plato  from  holding  that  we  only  perceive  in  conse- 
quence of  the  representations  of  objects  being  thrown  upon  the  per- 
cipient mind, —  he,  on  the  contrary,  maintained,  in  the  T'imceus^  that, 
in  vision,  a  percipient  power  of  the  sensible  soul  sallies  out  towards 
the  object,  the  images  of  which  it  carries  back  into  the  eye,  —  an 
opinion,  by  the  way,  held  likewise  by  Empedocles,^  Alexander  of 


1  These  lines  are  given  in  the  Anthor^s  note, 
RettTs  Works^  p.  262,  and  occur  in  the  Carmen 
ad  M.  Antonium  FJaminium  et  Galeatium  Flori- 
montium —  Openty  Veuet.,  15S4,  f.  206.  —  Ed. 

8  P.  46.  — Ed. 

8  "  Yisionem  fieri  per  extramissionem  "  (as 
oppoeed  to  the  intromissionem  of  Democritus, 
Lencippus,  and  Epicunu),  "  ait  Empedocles, 
eni  et  Hlpparchus  astipulatus  est,  ita,  ut  radii 
exeuntes  quasi  mauu  comprehendant  ima- 
gines rerum  que  vislonis  sint  efibctrices." 
Gabriel  Boratellos,  An  Vhio  FieU  Extramitun- 


dOy  lih.  ▼.  Cf.  Empedodis  FyagmentcL,  ed.  Sturz, 
p.  416.  Stallbaum,  In  Plat.  THmtrum.  p.  45. 
Buratelcus  thus  {itates  Plato^s  doctrine  of  vis- 
ion :  "  Visionem  r!ato  fieri  sentit  ut  oculi  ex 
se  naturam  quandam  lucidam  habeant,  ex 
qua  visivi  radii  effluentes  in  extremam  cris 
lucem  objects  rei  imagiuem  adducant,  et  in 
animo  repnceeiitent,  ex  qua  repnesentatione 
fit  viaus."  —  P>td  Cf.  Leo  Hcbrieus,  De  Amarty 
Dial.  iii.  Cbalcidius,  In  Tinutum  Pbitonis,  p. 
388  See  Bcmardus,  Seminarium  PhUotopkia 
Ptatoniceff  p,  922.  ■—  £d. 
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Beid^s  account  of 
the  Arutotelic  doo- 
trine. 


Aphrodisias,^  Seneca,'  Chalcidius,'  Euclid,*  Ptolemy,*  Alchindu8,*Ga- 
len,'^  Laetantius,^  and  Lord  Monboddo.' 

The  account  which  Reid  gives  of  the  Aristotelic  doctrine  is, 

likewise,  very  erroneous.  "Aristotle  seems  to 
have  thought  that  the  soul  consists  of  two 
parts,  or  rather  that  we  have  two  souls,  —  the 
animal  and  the  rational ;  or,  as  he  calls  them,  the 
soul  and  the  intellect.  To  the  first  belong  the  senses,  memory  and 
imagination ;  to  the  Idst^  judgment,  opinion,  belief,  and  reasoning. 
The  first  we  have  in  common  with  brute  animals ;  the  last  is  pecu- 
liar to  man.  The  animal  soul  he  held  to  be  a  certain  form  of  the 
body,  which  is  inseparable  from  it,  and  perishes  at  death.  To  this 
soul  the  senses  belong ;  and  he  defines  a  sense  to  be  that  which  is 
capable  of  receiving  the  sensible  forms  or  species  of  objects,  without 
any  of  the  matter  of  them ;  as  wax  receives  the  form  of  the  seal 
without  any  of  the  matter  of  it.  The  forms  of  sound,  of  color,  of 
ta.ste,  and  of  other  sensible  qualities,  are,  in  a  manner,  received  by 
the  senses.  It  seems  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  Aristotle's 
doctrine,  that  bodies  are  constantly  sending  forth,  in  all  directions, 
as  many  different  kinds  of  forms  without  matter  as  they  have  dif- 
ferent sensible  qualities ;  for  the  forms  of  color  must  enter  by  the 
eye,  the  forms  of  sound  by  the  ear,  —  and  so  of  the  other  senses. 
This,  accordingly,  was  maintained  by  the  followers  of  Aristotle, 
though  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  expressly  mentioned  by  himself. 
They  disputed  concerning  the  nature  of  those  forms  of  species, 
whether  they  were  real  beings  or  nonentities ;  and  some  held  them 
to  be  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  the  two.  The  whole  doc- 
trine of  the  Peripatetics  and  schoolmen  concerning  forms,  substan- 
tial and  accidental,  and  concerning  the  transmission  of  sensible 
species  from  objects  of  sense  to  the  mind,  if  it  be  at  all  intelligible, 
is  so  far  above  my  comprehension  that  I  should  perhaps  do  it  injus- 
tice by  entering  into  it  more  minutely."  ^*^ 
In  regard  to  the  statement  of  the  Peripatetic  doctrine  of  species. 


1  In  Arist.  De  Seruu^  f.  95,  96,  edit.  Aid.  The 
Conimbricenitcs  refer  to  the  (probably  gpuri- 
OMk)  ProUemata^  (lib.  i.  (  57,  Lat.  tr.  69,  ed. 
Aid.)  — Ed. 

5  yaSuralium  Qtutstionurrif  lib.  1.  c  5-7. 
—Ed. 

3  In  Timteum  Platonis^  p.  338.  Of.  p.  829  e< 
«^.,  (edit.  Lcyden,  1617).  —  Ed. 

4  See  ConimbrioenKfi,  In  De  Anima^  lib.  ii. 
0.  vli.  q.  5,  art.  i.  p.  281,  (edit.  1629).  — Ed. 

*  See  Conimbriccusei.  ibid.  —  Ed. 

6  Sec  Conimbrioenites,  ibid.  — Ed. 


7  De  Plat.  Hippocratis  et  Plattmis,  lib.  rii.  e. 
5  (vol.  V.  p.  216,  edit.  Chartier).  —  Ed. 

ft  De  Opifido  I>i^  c  vlii.  Opera^  il.  (edit. 
1784),  vrbcrc  Lactantius,  moreover,  denies  the 
necessity  of  vimal  F];)eciefl.  See  Conimbricen- 
ee9,  as  above,  and  compare  Stallbaum's  note 
on  the  Timo'us^  p.  46,  B.  —  Ed. 

9  Antieni  ^taphysies^  vol.  1.  book  ii.  chap, 
ii  p.  151.  Of  Origin  and  Progreu  of  Languag*, 
vol.  i.  p.  26,  (2d  edit.)— Ed. 

10  CM.  Works,  p.  2G7.  —  Ed. 
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I  must  observe  that  it  is  correct  only  as  applied  to  the  doctrine 

taught  as  the  Aristotelic  in  the  schools  of  the 
Only  partially  coi^      middle  ages ;  and  even  in  these  schools  there  was 

a  large  party  who  not  only  themselves  disavowed 
the  whole  doctrine  of  species,  but  maintained  that  it  received  no 
countenance  from  the  authority  of  Aristotle.^  This  opinion  is  cor- 
rect ;  and  I  could  easily  prove  to  you,  had  we  time,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  metaphorical  expressions  of  etSo?  ^and  two?,  which, 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  he  cursorily  uses,*  to  warrant  the  attribu- 
tion to  him  of  the  doctrine  of  his  disciples.    This  is  even  expressly 


1  [See  Darandns,  J«  Sent.,  lib.  ii.  dist.  iii. 
Q.  6,  (  9:  ''SpecJes  originaliter  introductas 
videntnr  e«8e  propter  sensum  visnSf  ct  sensi- 

bilia  illius  sensuB Sed  quia  quidam 

credunt  quod  species  coloris  in  oculo  represen- 
Ut  vlsul  colopem,  cujus  ert  species,  ideo  po- 
nunt  in  intellectu  qnasdam  species  adrepre- 
sentandum  res  ut  cof^oscantur. 

(  10:  "Hoc  autem  non  reputo  verum  ncc 
in  sensu  nee  in  intdUetu,  £t  quod  non  sit 
ponere  speciem  in  »ensu,  jMtet  sic:  —  Omne 
illud  per  quod  tanquam  per  representativum 
potentia  cognitiva  fertnr  in  alterum  est  primo 
oognitum;  sed  species  coloris  in  oculo  non 
est  primo  cognita  sen  risa  ab  eo,  immo  nullo 
modo  est  vtMi  ab  eo ;  ergo,  per  ipsam  tanquam 
per  representativum,  visus,  non  fertur  in  al- 
iquid  aliud. 

§  11:  ^^Quamvis  enim  color  Imprimat  In 
medio  et  in  oculo  snam  s^ieciem  propter  cimi- 
lem  dispositionem  diaphaneitatis  quae  e»t  in 
eis,  ilia  tamen  nibil  fecit  ad  visionem,  neque 
yisui  representat  colorem  ut  videatur. 

§  21 :  "  Sensibilia  secundum  praif>entia  sen- 
tni  cognoecuntur  per  sensum,  puta  omnia 
colorata,  et  omnia  lucentia,  quae  secundum 
se  pnesentialiter  objicinntnr  visui,  statim  vi- 
dentnr,  quia  nnnm  est  visivwn  et  aliud  visibQe, 
propter  quod,  eis  approximatis,  statim  sequi- 
tur  vitlo,  a  quocunque  sit  (fit?)  effective.  Et 
similiter  est  de  aliis  Sensibus.'*  Durandus 
thus  reduces  species  to  the  physical  impression 
of  the  external  object,  which  is  unknown  to 
the  mind,  and  not  like  the  object.]  [Sec 
Conimbrioenses,  In  De  Anima,  lib.  ii.  c.  vi.  Q. 
2,  p.  188.  The  Conimbricenses  refer  besides 
to  Occam,  Gregory  (Ariminensis),  and  Biel, 
among  the  schoolmen,  as  concurring  with 
Dnrandus  on  this  point.  The  doctrine  of 
q)ecies  was  also  rejected  by  the  Nominalists. 
See  Tolctus,  In  De  Anima^  lib.  ii.  c.  xii  f.  109, 
(edit  1594.)  Cf.  Plotinns,  Ennead,  iv.  lib.  iii. 
0.  xxri.  p,  891,  (edit.  Basle,  1516) :  Tl  obw ;  tl 

T^  fiif  Ko^ap^  (Trcu*  &\A*  &<nr€p  iroiu^Taa 


kyafidrTttr^ai  9^hwrm  robs  rSsv  aiffdirr&p 
rOwovSt  Kol  rh  oloif  I8pay  4y  rtp  tr^fiort  vphs 
rh  vapai4xffr^Mt  koX  /m^  &cirtp  vara^lv. 
*AAAA  vpurov  fikv  ol  Tvwoi,  ov  fity4dri'  ov^ 
&nrfp  td  iytn^paylffttSt  oi/S'  ijrrtptiirust  ^ 
Tvw^tiSt  8ri  firj^  osdiiTfths'  fit)8*  Aenrtp  iw 
tciip^i  &AX*  6  rp6Tos  otoy  r6n<n$,  koL  iwl  rw 
aiirdTp'wv.  See  also  Galen,  De  FUuitis  Hippo- 
eratis  et  Ptatonis,  lib.  rii.  c.  ix.  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  great  minority  of 
the  schoolmen  attributed  species  both  to  Um 
external  and  internal  senses,  and  held  that 
this  was  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle.  To  this 
class  belong  Anselm,  John  of  Damascus,  An- 
gustin,  Aquinas,  Alensis,  Albertus  Magnus, 
Bonaventura,  Scotus,  Argentinas,  Richardns, 
Capreolus,  Marsilius,  Hervaens,  and  .£gidius. 
See  Conimbricenses,  In  De  Anima,  p.  192,  and 
Toletus,  In  De  Anima^  1. 109.  —  £d.] 

2  See  De  Anima^  lib.  ii.  c.  xii.  (  1,  (edit 
Trend.):  KcA6\ov  8c  xcpl  irdtrrfs  cu(r^<r§tn 
8€i  KafifUf  8ti  ri  n^y  eJ[<r^<ris  itrri  r}»  Scjcti- 
Khv  Twv  eua'^Tjrcay  tiicay  &v€v  r^s  ffAijs,  o[ov 
6  KTiphs  rov  SeurrvXiov  &vcv  rod  (riHipov  need 
rov  xpv^ov  Htx^'''^  '''^  crrifiuoy,  Xofifidittt  r^ 
rh  x/>w<roi/i'  ^  vk  x^^^'^*^"  trrififioy,  AAA*  o^ 
V  XP^^^^  ^  x^^"^^'*  '^' '"''  ^*  ^d.^  iii.  e.  U. 
§  8,  4 :  Th  yip  al<r^r^pio¥  ^tcrixhy  rov  aitf"- 
Strtrov  iytu  r^s  tkris  tKturrov'  Zth  icol  &tc\- 
^6trrtov  rSov  alohrir&¥  Hytitrttf  ai  cuV^^crcif 
Ktd  4>€aneuTl€U  4¥  rots  alo^rirriptots.  *H  8^ 
rov  cutr^rtTov  iy4py€ia  Ktd  rris  oi<rd^<r«s»f  ^ 
ainrj  iiiv  4ffri  Kcd  fda,  rh  8*  «7kou  ott  rairrhp 
ahrcus.  Cf.  De  Memoria  et  Reminiseentia,  c. 
1.,  and  De.  An.,  lib.  ii.  c.  iv.;  lib.  Ui.  c.  viU— 
Ed.  [On  Aristotle»8  doctrine  in  these  pea- 
sages;  sec  Gassendl,  St/ntag.  PkHos.  FkytUOj  a. 
iii.,  Mem  Post  lib.  vi.  c.  ii..  Operant,  ii.  p.  889, 
(edit  1668).  Cf  IWrf.,  p.  887,  and  t.  i.  p.  448; 
t.  iii.  p.  467;  Piccolominl,  In  Wys.,  p.  1808; 
Zabarella,  De  Retnu  Naturalihus,  p.  969,  Liber, 
De  ^eiebus  InteaigiMibut ;  Devlllemandy, 
Serptin'smus  DebeUntus,  C.  xxiv.  p.  166.]  [Cf. 
Reid^s  Works,  p.  827,  note. —Ed.] 
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maintained  hj  several  of  his  Greek  commentators,  —  ns  the  Aphro- 
disian,^  Michael  Ephesius,'  and  Pliiloponus.^  In  fact,  Aristotle  ap- 
pears to  have  held  the  same  doctrine  in  regard  to  perception  as 
Reid  him8el£    He  was  a  natural  realist/ 

Reid  gives  no  account  of  the  famous  doctrine  of  perception  held 

by  Epicurus,  and  which  that  philosopher  had 
TTieory  of  Democri-      borrowed  from  Democritus,  —  namely,  that  the 

tvi     and      Epiearns,  ^_  ,  ... 

omitted  by  Reid.  €ioci>Xa,  Airoppouu,  imagines^  sxmtdacra  rerurn^  etc, 

are  like  pellicles  continually  flying  off  from  ob- 
jects ;  and  that  these  material  likenesses,  diffusing  themselves  every- 
where in  the  air,  are  propagated  to  the  perceptive  organs.  In  the 
words  of  Lucretius,  — 


« 


Qaae,  quasi  Aembranffi,  gnmmo^dc  cortloe  rernm 
DereptiB  volitant  ultro  citroque  per  auras."  ' 


Reid's  statement  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  perception  is  not 


1  [U  De  Anitna,  lib.  i.  t.  186a,  (edit.  Aid. 
IfiU):  Xpii  5>  Tov  Tvwoy  KOU^6r9pop  4wl  r^s 
^arrturias  iucovtur  Kvpimi  it^p  yiip  rvwof, 
rh  tear*  clo'ox^y  r9  iral  <{ox^«  ***  ''^  '*'*>*' 
Tvrovrrof  ip  ry  rvrovfiiy^  ^X^f^  f^^l^" 
Mr,  its  SpAftMP  rk  M  T«r  v^payiStn'  txotrra. 
O^  o9t«  tk  rh.  i,if6  rmv  tdffdnrStP  ^mrra- 
ktlfifucra  ylptroi  iv  Vtuif'  Ovit  yhp  r^y 
^xV  Korh  (rx^/Act  ti  ^  T«r  oitr^tyTwy  iarrt- 
Xif^tf.  Tloiov  yhp  ^nfta  rh  KwKhv,  l| 
SKms  rh  XP**!"*-'  ^  irolo¥  ffxyif*^  V  ^M^/*  *AX- 
XJk  9i  ianplay  Kvplov  rwhs  Mitaeros^  rh  Xxms 
taH  iyKordKrifApa  rh  ii^oiiivov  kwh  rStv  aitr- 
bi^w  iv  rifui^  r^op  KaXov/ufotr  firra^ 
p9rr€S  rothfOfio.]  [Cf.  Ibid.,  lib.  i.  f.  185b: 
*Kwh  rt§¥  iif€py€iAp  rmw  xcpi  t^  alrbrtrh.t 
aUw  r{nrow  rwh  kcX  h^ttypd^fut  if  r^ 
irp^^  aiabtfrripl^  ....  fiiprort  9^  obx  ^ 
r^w9S  avros  ^  ^atrrauriot  &AAA  ^  Ttpl  rbr 
r^or  oZrotf  rris  ^OKrcurrur^s  ivi^iLfuws  ir- 
ifj^uL.  Tlte  Apbrodisian  is  literally  followed 
bj  Tbemistius  In  Dt  Memoria  et  Remintaetntia^ 
e.  I.  f.  96&;  cf.  aluo  tbe  Mune,  In  De  Animay  lib. 
U.  e.  ri.  f  f  78a,  880, 98a,  96»,  (edit.  Aid.  1584); 
and  hy  Simon  Simonios,  In  De  AJetnoria  et 
Rrminuitfntia,  0  1-  f§  12,  14,  p.  29(V81,  (edit. 
1506). -Ed. 

i  [Ih  De  Memoria  et  lUmbtitemUiay  Procem,] 
[fol.  127^  (edit.  1527).  —  Ed.] 

S  Im  De  Animay  lib.  11.  0.  r.  text  82:  A^W- 
fur  dc  iort  rh  aUr^nruchr  otov  rh  aUrdrfrhp 
leark  r^  9€itr4pap  9^iftifuir  ov  yiip  va^^ar 
•Mi  in^  iporrias  %^9ees  furafid\ho¥  SftmoV' 
r«  eAr^,  ^AWk  rh  clSof  ainov  8<(i(ftcyor> 
e^X  ^  ^M  ovrov  yu^ftmw^,  ov9k  yhp  Aevacj^ 


yiwtrm  ^  tdobr^au  it^afjJtnq  rh  tVhs  rov 
at<r3trrov.  Ai^  o68i  vdnrxfu^  ov9^  iWotovff' 
^cu  Kvpitts  Keyrrtu^  hwk  rhif  hjbymf  rov 
fl8oi;s  ypwarutm  iv  iavrf  8cxofi^vif.  "Qo"'' 
Tcp  yiip  rhy  irnf!h¥  ^a(juk¥  8unl^«i  f  Zrcu  Svcp 
rhv  Haier^Xioy.  AiSrt  wa^¥  W  ainov  ylpf 
rat  tw4p  4ffrip  ixtTi^s  iptpytia'  06  r^p  SXiyr 
avrov  He^dfitPOSt  &AAA  ijApov  r6  ttSos*  OSr« 
Koi  ri  eUadi^ait  xcb^Dcra  {nth  r«y  aiadrirwp 
rh  (<8i)  eunieif  iurttfidrws  iufofidrrrreu,  Aia- 
^4pei  8(,  Zri  6  filk  miphs  airrhs  tKri  yiprrai 
rov  ffSouf  rov  4v  r^  SoirrvXi^  ^  8*  oXtrdif- 
(Tis,  ovx  0Ai}  yi^troi  rov  cuffdijroir  kKXk 
yyturruc&s  r^p  iS^or  a2rrov  4KfJLdrrtTaL 
"^xcf  8^  rt  TX^oy  ^  vKtrhiHns  mpk  rhp  inip6tr 
6  yukv  Mfiphs  yhp  cl  koI  tkti  ylprrai  rov  dSovf 
rmf  4v  r^  SoirrvAiw,  itWd,  ob  81'  8Aor  a^oS 
94x^M  fh  c28of,  &XX*  ^TiToA^r  ^  fi«V 
Toi  a2<r3Trriir^  8vKyus  Bkti  81*  8Ai)s  ^arnic^s 
r^f  rAp  aiff^firAp  kwoftdrrrrai  i94iu.  Cf. 
Ibid.,,  e.  xii.  t  121.  In  this  paasafe  Philopo- 
nos  cloiely  approximates  to  the  doctrine  of 
tbe  natonitts,  as  expounded  bj  Priselanns 
Lydus,  acoordinf  to  which,  perception  takes 
place  on  condition  of  an  assimilation  between 
the  living  organ  and  the  otilect,  by  means  of 
forms  and  immaterial  reasons  (mrrA  rh  c]f8i| 
irol  rcift  Xj6yovs  liysv  ti|S  8Xiyf . )  See  Mer^- 
^paau  TOV  Oeo^pcdrrov  Ilcpi  Aladriatmtt 
0.  1.  (Version  of  Ficinus,  s.  i.  et  seq.)^  and 
IUid*$  Worksj  p.  268,  note.  —  Ed. 

*  See  above,  p.  206,  note.  —  Ed. 

B  Lib.  iv.  88.  80  quoted  in  the  Anthor*s 
DMnurioNs,  p.  71,  but  the  usual  reading  is 
Mwjiorc,  not  covIicv.^Ed* 
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exempt  from  serious  error.     After  giving  a  long,  and  not  very  accu- 
rate, account  of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  in 
Md's  Btatement  of       general,   he    proceeds :  —  "  To    return   to  Des 

the  Cartesian  doctrine        7,     ,     ,  ^.  o^,  « 

of  Perception.  Cartes  s  notions  of  the  manner  of  our  perceivmg 

external  objects,  from  which  a  concern  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  merit  of  that  great  reformer  in  philosophy  has  led  me  to 
digress,  he  took  it  for  granted,  as  the  old  philosophers  had  done, 
that  what  we  immediately  perceive  must  be  either  in  the  mind 
itself,  or  in  the  brain,  to  which  the  mind  is  immediately  present. 
The  impressions  made  upon  our  organs,  nerv'es,  and  brain,  could  be 
nothing,  according  to  his  philosophy,  but  various  modifications  of 
extension,  figure,  and  motion.  There  could  be  nothing  in  the  brain 
like  sound  or  color,  taste  or  smell,  heat  or  cold ;  these  ai-e  sensations 
in  the  mind,  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  are 
raised  on  occasion  of  certain  traces  in  the  brain ;  and  although  he 
gives  the  name  of  ideas  to  these  traces  in  the  brain,  he  does  not 
think  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  perfectly  like  to  the  things 
which  they  represent,  any  mope  than  that  words  or  signs  should  re- 
semble the  things  they  signify.  But,^says  he,  that  we  may  follow 
the  received  opinion  as  far  as  is  possible,  we  may  allow  a  slight 
resemblance.  Thus  we  know  that  a  print  in  a  book  may  represent 
houses,  temples,  and  groves ;  and  so  far  is  it  from  being  necessary 
that  the  print  should  be  perfectly  like  the  thing  it  represents,  that 
its  perfection  often  requii-es  the  contrary ;  for  a  circle  must  often  be 
represented  by  an  ellipse,  a  square  by  a  rhombus,  and  so  of  other 
things 

"  The  writings  of  Des  Cartes  have,  in  general,  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  perspicuity;  and  he  undoubtedly  intended  that,  in  this  par- 
ticular, his  philosophy  should  be  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of 
Aristotle ;  yet,  in  what  he  has  said,  in  different  parts  of  his  writ- 
ings, of  our  perceptions  of  external  objects,  there  seems  to  be  some 
obscurity,  and  even  inconsistency ;  whether  owing  to  his  having 
had  different  opinions  on  the  subject  at  different  times,  or  to  the 
difficulty  he  found  in  it,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say. 

"There  are  two  points,  in  particular,  wherein  I  cannot  reconcile 
him  to  himself:  iha  Jirst,  regarding  the  place  of  the  ideas  or  images 
of  external  objects,  which  are  the  immediate  objects  of  perception ; 
the  second^  with  regard  to  the  veracity  of  our  external  senses. 

"As  to  the  ^firsty  he  sometimes  places  the  ideas  of  material  objects 
in  the  brain,  not  only  when  they  are  perceived,  but  when  they  are 
remembered  or  imagined ;  and  this  has  always  been  held  to  be  the 
Cartesian  doctrine ;  yet  he  sometimes  says,  that  we  are  not  to  con- 
ceive the  images  or  traces  in  the  brain  to  be  perceived,  as  if  there 
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were  eyes  in  the  brain ;  these  traces  are  only  occasions  on  which,  by 
the  laws  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  ideas  are  excited  in  the 
mind ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  an 
exact  resemblance  between  the  traces  and  the  things  represented 
by  them,  any  more  than  that  words  or  signs  should  be  exactly  like 
the  things  signified  by  them. 

"  These  two  opinions,  I  think,  cannot  be  reconciled.  For,  if  the 
images  or  traces  in  the  brain  are  perceived,  they  must  be  the 
objects  of  perception,  and  not  the  occasions  of  it  only.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are  only  the  occasions  of  our  perceiving,  they 
are  not  perceived  at  all.  Descartes  seems  to  have  hesitated  be- 
tween the  two  opinions,  or  to  have  passed  from  the  one  to  the 
other."  1 

I  have  quoted  to  you  this  passage  in  order  that  I  may  clearly 
exhibit  to  you,  in  the  first  place,  Reid's  misrepresentations  of  Des- 
cartes ;  and,  in  the  second.  Brown's  misrepresentation  of  Reid. 

In  regard  to  the  former,  Reid's  principal  en*or  consists  in  charg- 
ing Descartes  with  vacillation  and  inconsistency, 

Caidinai  principle      ^„ j  j^  possibly  attributing*  to  him  the  opinion 

of  the  Cartedan  phi-  ,  .  '^  ^  °-  .  -       ,  .  ,        , 

losophT.  ^^^  ^"®   representative    object    of  which    the 

mind  is  conscious  in  perception,  is  something 
material,  —  something  in  the  brain.  This  arose  from  his  ignorance 
of  the  ftindamental  principle  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine.*  By  those 
not  possessed  of  the  key  to  the  Cartesian  theory,  there  are  many 
passages  in  the  writings  of  its  author  which,  taken  by  themselves, 
might  naturally  be  construed  to  import,  that  Descartes  supposed 
the  mind  to  be  conscious  of  certain  motions  in  the  brain,  to  which, 
as  well  as  to  the  modifications  of  the  intellect  itself  he  applies  the 
tenns  image  and  idea,  Reid,  who  did  not  understand  the  Carte- 
sian philosophy  as  a  system,  was  puzzled  by  these  supei'ficial  ambi- 
guities. Not  aware  that  the  cardinal  point  of  that  system  is,  that 
mind  and  body,  as  essentially  opposed,  are  naturally  to  each  other 
as  zero ;  and  that  their  mutual  intercourse  can,  therefore,  only  be 
Bupematurally  maintained  by  the  concourse  of  the  Deity,  Reid 
was  led  into  the  error  of  attributing,  by  possibility,  to  Descartes, 
the  opinion  that  the  soul  was  immediately  cognizant  of  material 
images  in  the  brain.  But  in  the  Cartesian  theory,  mind  is  only 
conscious  of  itself;  the  affections  of  body  may,  by  the  law  of  union, 
be  proximately  the  occasions,  but  can  never  constitute  the  imme- 


1  ImteOeehial  PowfrSy  Essay  U.  chap.  viii.  CoU.      in  the  Anthor^s  article  on  Beid  and  Brown. 
Works,  p.  272.  See  Discussions,  p.  72.  —  £d. 

t  The  following  remarks  have  been  printed 
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diate  objects,  of  knowledge.    Reid,  however,  supposing  that    noth- 
ing could   obtain  the  name  of  image^  which 
Twofold  uae  of  the      ^j  j  ^^^  represent  a  prototype,  or  the  name  of 

^^  idea^  which  was  not  an  object  of  thought,  wholly 

misinterpreted  Descartes,  who  applies,  abusively 
indeed,  these  terms  to  the  occasion  of  perception,  that  is,  the 
motion  in  the  sensorium,  unknown  in  itself  and  representing  noth- 
ing; as  well  as  to  the  object  of  thought,  that  is,  the  representa- 
tion of  which  we  are  conscious  in  the  mind  itself.  In  the  Leib- 
nitzio-Wolfian  system,  two  elements,  both  also  denominated  ideas^ 
are  in  like  manner  accurately  to  be  contradistinguished  in  the 
process  of  perception.  The  idea  in  the  brain,  and  the  idea  in  the 
mind,  are,  to  Descartes,  precisely  what  the  ^matericU  idea""  and 
the  "  sensual  idea "  are  to  the  Wolfians.  In  both  philosophies,  the 
two  ideas  are  harmonic  modifications,  correlative  and  coexistent; 
but  in  neither  is  the  organic  affection  or  sensorial  idea  an  object  of 
consciousness.  It  is  merely  the  unknown  and  arbitrary  condition 
of  the  mental  representation;  and  in  the  hypothesis,  both  of 
Assistance  and  of  Preestablbhed  Harmony,  the  presence  of  the 
one  idea  implies  the  concomitance  of  the  other,  only  by  virtue  of 
the  hyperphysical  determination. 


The    doctrine    of 


LECTURE    XXII. 

THE  PRESENTATIVE   FACULTY. 

I.  PERCBPTIOK. —  BEID'S  HISTORICAL  TIE W  OF  THE  THEORIES  OT  PSRCEPTIOH. 

Ix  our  last  Lecture,  after  recapitulating,  with  varied  illuBtrations, 
_  the    Distribution    of  the   Cocmitive    Faculties, 

BccapHuIation.  _  ° 

which  I  had  detailed  to  you  in  the  Lecture 
before,  I  entered  upon  the  particular  consideration  of  the  Special 
Faculties  themselves,  and  commenced  with  that  which  stands  first 
in  order,  and  which  I  had  denominated  the  Acquisitive,  or  Recep- 
tive, or  Presentative.  And  as  this  faculty  is  again  subdivided  into 
two,  according  as  it  is  conversant  either  about  the  phaenomena  of 
matter,  or  about  the  phsenomena  of  mind,  the  non-ego,  or  the  ego, 
I  gave  precedence  to  the  former  of  these,  —  the  faculty  known 

under  the  name  of  External  Perception.     Per- 
ception, as  matter  of  psycholoffical  considera- 

rerception  a  cardinal  .  .  i..  Y  ^   •  _^  •         i  • 

point  in  rhiio«>pby.        ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^«  Very  highest  importance  m  phi- 

losophy ;  as  the  doctrine  in  regard  to  tlie  object 
and  operation  of  this  fiiculty  affords  the  immediate  data  for  de- 
termining the  great  question  touching  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  an  external  world ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  j)roblem  of  any 
moment  in  the  whole  compass  of  philosophy,  of  which  it  does  not 
mediately  affect  the  solution.     The   doctrine   of  perception   may 

thus  be  viewed  as  a  cardinal  point  of  philoso- 
^^P^*^!°"**P""      phy.    It  is  also  exclusively  in  relation  to  this 

loflopby  of  Reld.  *     "^  \  , 

faculty,  that  Reid  must  claim  his  great,  his  dis- 
tinguishing glory,  as  a  philosopher ;  and  of  this  no  one  was  more 
conscious  than  himself  "The  merit,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
James  Gregory,  "  of  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  my  philosophy, 
lies,  I  think,  chiefly  in  having  called  in  question  the  common  theory 
of  ideas  or  images  of  things  in  the  mind  being  the  only  objects  of 
thought  —  a  theory  founded  on  natural  prejudices,  and  so  univer- 
sally received  as  to  be  interwoven  with  the  structure  of  language." 
"I  think,"  he  adds,  "there  is  hardly  anything  that  can  be  called 
science  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  which  does  not  follow  with 

38 
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ease  from  the  detection  of  this  prcjadice."*  The  attempts,  there- 
fore, among  others,  of  Priestley,  Glcig,  Beasley,*  and,  though  last 
not  least,  of  Brown,  to  show  that  Reid  in  his  refutation  of  the 
previous  theory  of  perception,  was  only  fighting  with  a  shadow 
—  was  only  combating  philosophers  who,  on  the  point  in  ques-  • 
tion,  really  coincided  with  himself  would,  if  successful,  prove  not 
merely  that  the  philosophical  reputation  of  Reid  is  only  based 
upon  a  blunder,  but  would,  in  fact,  leave  us  no  rational  conclusion 
short,  not  of  idealism  only,  but  of  absolute  skepticism.  For,  as 
I  have  shown  you,  Brown's  doctrine  of  perception,  as  founded  on 
a  refusal  of  the  testimony  of  consciousness  to  our  knowledge  of  an 
external  world,  virtually  discredits  consciousness  as  an  evidence  at 
all;  and  in  place  of  his  system  being,  as  its  author  confidently 
boasts,  the  one  "which  allows  the  skeptic  no  place  for  his  foot  — 
no  fulcrum  for  the  instrument  he  uses,"  —  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
perhaps  the  system  which,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  contradictory 
and  suicidal,  and  which,  consequently,  may  most  easily  be  devel- 
oped into  skepticism.  The  determination  of  this  point,  is,  there- 
fore, a  matter  affecting  the  vital  interests  of  philosophy ;  for  if 
Reid,  as  Brown  and  his  coadjutors  maintain,  accomplished  nothing, 
then  is  all  philosophical  reputation  empty,  and  philosophy  itself  a 
dream. 

In  i>reparing  you  for  the  discussion  that  was  to  follow,  I  stated  to 

you  that  it  would  not  be  in  my  power  to  main- 

Beid,  philosophical-       ^^^^  j^^,- j,g  absolute  immunity  from  error,  either 

Ijaud  hiHtorically,  not         ...  .  .         T        .  . 

free  from  errors.  ^°  ^^^^  philosophical  or  in  his  historical  views; 

on  the  contrary',  I  acknowledged  that  I  found 
him  frequently  at  fault  in  both.  His  mistakes,  however,  I  hope  to 
show  }  ou,  are  not  of  vital  importance,  and  I  am  confident  their  ex- 
posure will  only  conduce  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  truths  which 
he  has  the  merit,  though  amid  cloud  and  confusion,  to  have  estab- 
lished. But  as  to  Brown's  elaborate  attack  on 
But  Brown's  criti-      R^id,  —  this,  I  havc  no  hesitation  in  asserting, 

ci«n  of  Ktiid  wholly         ^,  ^,  /«i'-x  i.       t     . 

to  be  not  only  unsuccessful  m  its  results,  but 

wrong.  •'  ^ 

that  in  all  its  details,  i^dthout  a  single,  even  the 
most  insignificant,  exception,  it  has  the  fortune  to  be  regularly  and 
curiously  wrong.  Reid  had  errors  enough  to  be  exposed,  but 
Brown  has  not  been  so  lucky  as  to  stumble  even  upon  one.  Brown, 
however,  sung  his  paean  as  if  his  victory  were  complete ;  and,  what 

1  CoOeettd  Works,  p.  88.  —  Ed.  7th  edit. ;  Beasley^  Sfonk  ofTmtkin  the  Seime* 

S  See  Priestley,  Ezamination  of  Rei/i,  Beat-  of  the  Human  Mind,  book  ii.  e.  iii.  p.  128  tt 

He,  and  Oswald,  sect,  ili.;  Bishop  Gleig,  art.  uq.    Cf.  oc.  ir.  y.  ri.    (FhiladelphiA,  U.  8., 

Haaphysica   Ei%efe,  Briton.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  604,  1822.)~Ed. 
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is  singalar,  he  found  a  general  chorus  to  liis  song.  Even  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  talks  of  Brown's  triumphant  exposure  of  Reid's  marvel- 
lous mistakes. 

To  enable  you  provisionally  to  understand  Reid's  errors,  I  showed 

you  how,  holding  himself  tlie  doctrine   of  an 
intuitive   or  immediate  perception   of  external 

Reid'seiTon,— which         .,  .  t       a»  -i         ^  i  ,  -,  . 

however,  m  comparw  ^hmgs,  he  did  not  SCO  that  the  counter  doctnne 
aUveijr  unimportaat.  of  a  mediate  or  representative  perception  ad- 
mitted of  a  subdi\dsion  into  two  fonns,  —  a  sim- 
pler and  a  more  complex.  The  simpler,  that  the  immediate  or  rep- 
resentative object  is  a  mere  modification  of  the  percipient  mind, — 
the  more  complex,  that  this  representative  object  is  something  dif- 
ferent both  from  the  reality  and  from  the  min(L  His  ignorance 
of  these  two  forms  has  caused  him  great  confusion,  and  introduced 
much  subordinate  error  into  his  system,  as  he  has  often  confounded 
the  simpler  form  of  the  representative  hypothesis  with  the  doctrine 
of  an  intuitive  perception ;  but  if  he  be  allowed  to  have  hehl  the 
essential  doctrine  of  an  immediate  perception,  his  errors  in  regard  to 
the  various  forms  of  the  representative  hypothesis  must  be  viewed 
as  accidental,  and  comparatively  unimportant. 

Brown's  erroi-s,  on  the  contrary,  are  vitaL     In  the  first  place,  he 

is  fundamentally  wronc:  in  holdini;,  in  the  teeth 

Brown'ierroTVTital.  '^  .         . 

of  consciousness,  that  the  mind  is  incapable  of 
an  immediate  knowledge  of  aught  but  its  own  modes.  He  adopts 
the  simpler  form  of  a  representative  perception.  In  the  second 
place,  he  is  wrong  in  reversing  Reid's  whole  doctrine,  by  attributing 
to  him  the  same  opinion  on  this  point  wliich  he  himself  maintains. 
In  the  third  place,  he  is  wrong  in  thinking  that  Jlcid  only  attacked 
the  more  complex,  and  not  the  more  dangerous,  fonn  of  the  repre- 
sentative hypothesis,  and  did  not  attack  the  hypothesis  of  repre- 
sentation altogether.  In  the  fourth  place,  he  is  wrong  in  supposing 
that  modem  philosophers  in  general  held  the  simpler  form  of  the 
representative  hypothesis,  and  that  Reid  was,  therefore,  mistaken  in 
supposing  them  to  maintain  the  more  complex,  —  mistaken,  in  fact, 
in  supposing  them  to  maintain  a  doctrine  different  from  his  own. 
Having  thus  prepared  you  for  the  subsequent  discussion,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  Reid's  historical  account  of 

General  character  of 

Bcid^a  historical  ao-  ^^®  Opinions  on  Perception  held  by  previous 
eoantofphiioMyphieai  philosophers.  This  historical  account  is  wdth- 
opniona  on  Peroep-      qq^  order,  and  at  once  redundant  and  imperfect. 

The  most  important  doctrines  are  altogether 
omitted;  of  others  the  statement  is  repeated  over  and  over  in 
different  places,  and  yet  never  completely  done  at  last ;  no  chrono- 
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logical  succession,  no  scientific  arrangement,  is  followed,  and  with 
all  this  the  survey  is  replete  with  serious  mistakes:  Without,  there- 
fore, following  Reid's  confusion,  I  took  up  the  opinions  on  which 
he  touched  in  the  order  of  time.  Of  these  the  first  was  the  doctrine 
of  Plato ;  in  regard  to  which  I  showed  you,  that  Reid  was  singu- 
larly erroneous  in  mistaking  what  Plato  meant  hy  the  simile  of  the 
cave.  Then  followed  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  and  his  school,  in 
relation  to  whom  he  was  hardly  more  correct.  Did  our  time  allow 
me  to  attempt  a  history  of  the  doctrines  on  perception,  I  could  show 
you  that  Aristotle  must  be  presumed  to  have  held  the  true  opinion 
in  regard  to  this  finculty ;  ^  but  in  respect  to  a  considerable  number 
of  the  Aristotelic  schoolmen,  I  could  distinctly  prove,  not  only  that 
the  whole  hypothesis  of  species  was  by  them  rejected,  but  that  their 
hitherto  neglected  theory  of  perception  is,  even  at  this  hour,  the 
most  philosophical  that  exists. '  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that, 
on  this  point,  they  are  incomparably  superior  to  Reid :  for  while  he 
excuses  Brown^s  misinterpretation,  and,  indeed,  all  but  annihilates 
his  own  doctrine  of  perception,  by  placing  that  power  in  a  line  with 
imagination  and  memory,  as  all  faculties  immediately  cognizant 
of  the  reality ;  they,  on  the  contrary,  distinguish  Perception  as  a 
faculty  intuitive,  Imagination  and  Memory  as  faculties  representa- 
tive of  their  objects. 

Following  Reid  in  his  descent  to  modem  philosophers,  I  showed 
you  how,  in  consequence  of  his  own  want  of  a  systematic  knowledge 
of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  he  had  erroneously  charged  Descartes 
with  vacillation  and  contradiction,  in  sometimes  placing  the  idea  of 
a  representative  image  in  the  mind,  and  sometimes  placing  it  in  the 
brain. 

Such  is  the  error  of  Reid  in  relation  to  Descartes,  which  I  find  it 

necessary  to   acknowledge.     But,  on  the  other 

Reid  right  in  »up-       hand,  I  must  defend  him  on  another  point  fi'om 

poking  that  De«carte«       g^own's  charge  of  having  not  only  ignorantly 

held  the  more  complex  ^  /.  .  i  X 

hypothesia  of  Repre-  misunderstood,  but  of  havmg  exactly  reversed, 
•eDtatirePereeption.  the  notorious  doctrinc  of  Dcscartcs ;  in  suppos- 
ing that  this  philosopher  held  the  more  complex 
hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception,  which  views  in  the  repre- 
sentative image  something  different  from  the  mind,  instead  of  hold- 
ing, with  Reid  himself  and  Brown,  the  simpler  hypothesis,  which 
views  in  this  image  only  a  mode  of  the  percipient  mind  itself. 

Now  here  you  must  observe  that  it  would  not  be  enough  to  con- 
vict Reid  and  to  justify  Brown,  if  it  were  made  out  that  the  former 

1  See  p.  205,  and  p.2XII2et$eq.  —  Ed. 

s  See  above,  p.  292  et  je^.,  and  below,  p.  816.  —Ed, 
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was  wrong,  the  latter  right,  in  their  statement  of  Descartes'  opinion ; 
and  I  might  even  hold  with  Brown  that  Descartes  had  adopted  the 
simpler  theory  of  representation,  and  still  vindicate  Reid  against 
his  reproach  of  ignorant  misrepresentation,  —  of  reading  the  ac- 
knowledged doctrine  of  a  philosopher,  whose  perspicuity  he  himself 
admits,  in  a  sense  **  exactly  the  reverse  "  of  truth.  To  determine 
with  certainty  what  Descartes'  theory  of  perception  actually  is,  may 
be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible.  It  here  suffices  to  show  that  his 
opinion  on  the  point  in  question  is  doubtful,  —  is  even  one  mooted 
among  his  disciples ;  and  that  Brown,  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  of  the  problem,  dogmatizes  on  the  basis  of  a 
single  passage  of  Descartes,  —  nay,  of  a  passage  wholly  irrelevant 
to  the  matter  in  dispute.  The  opinion  attributed  by  Reid  to  Des- 
cartes is  the  one  which  was  almost  universally  held  in  the  Cartesian 
school  as  the  doctrine  of  its  founder ;  and  Amauld  is  the  only  Car- 
tesian who  adopted  an  opinion  upon  perception  identical  with 
Brown's,  and  who  also  assigned  that  opinion  to  Descartes.  The 
doctrine  of  Amauld  was  long  regarded  throughout  Europe  as  a 
paradox,  original  and  peculiar  to  himself. 

Malebranche,*  the  most  illustrious  name  in  the  school,  after  its 

founder,  and  who,  not  certainly  with  less  ability, 

Maiebrancbe  cited      ^^y  y^  supposed  to  liavc  Studied  the  writings 

in  regard  to  opinion  ^  ,  .  .  ,      /»  .  i 

of  Dcacartes.  ^^  "*®  master  With  far  greater  attention   than 

either  Reid  or  Brown,  ridicules,  as  "contrary 
to  common  sense  and  justice,"  the  supposition  that  Descartes  had 
rejected  ideas  in  "the  ordinary  acceptation,"  and  adopted  the 
hypothesis  of  their  being  representations,  not  really  distinct  from 
their  perception.  And  while  he  "  was  certain  as  he  possibly  can 
be  in  such  matters,"  that  Descartes  had  not  dissented  from  the 
general  doctrine,  he  taunts  Amauld  with  resting  his  paradoxical 
interpretation  of  that  philosopher's  doctrine,  "  not  on  any  passages 
of  his  Metaphysics  contrary  to  the  *  common  opinion,'  but  on  his 
own  arbitrary  limitation  of  'the  ambiguous  term  perception.'"* 
That  ideas  are  "  found  in  the  mind,  not  formed  by  it,"  and,  conse- 
quently, that  in  the  act  of  knowledge,  the  representation  is  really 
distinct  from  the  cognition  proper,  is  strenuously  asserted  as  the 
doctrine  of  his  master  by  the  Cartesian  Roell,'  in  the  controversy 
he  maintained  with  the  anti-Cartesian  De  Vries.  But  it  is  idle  to 
multiply  proofs.  Brown's  charge  of  ignorance  falls  back  upon 
himself;   and   Reid   may  lightly  bear  the  reproach   of  "exactly 

1  Glren  in  DuncsfioiM,  p.  74.  — Ed.  S  Cf.  Rjiell,  Dissertationes  FhUotopkiftr.^  i.  f 

S  Rrpoiue  au  Litre  des  Idees^  passim.— An-      43:  iii.  §  46.— £d. 
SAITLD,  CBmvnt,  xxxviii.  pp.  388, 888. 
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reversing"  the  notorious  doctrine  of  Descartes,  when  thus  borne 
along  with  him  by  the  profoundest  of  that  philosopher's  disciples. 

Malcbranche  and  Amauld  are  the  next  philosophers,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  of  whom  Reid  speaks.    Concerning 

Reid'8  aceoiint  of      ^yie  former,  his  statements,  though  not  complete, 

the  opinion  of  Male*  .  •11  1    -rx 

brancbe.  cannot  be   considered   as  erroneous;    and   Dr. 

Brown,  admitting  that  Malcbranche  is  one  of 
the  two,  and  only  two  modem  philosophers  (Berkeley  is  the  other) 
who  held  the  more  complex  doctrine  of  representation,  of  course 
does  not  attempt  to  accuse  Reid  of  misrepresentation  in  reference 
to  him.  One  error,  however,  though  only  an  historical  one^  Reid 
does  commit,  in  regard  to  this  philosopher.  He  explains  the 
polemic  which  Amauld  waged  with  Malcbranche,  on  the  ground 
of  the  antipathy  between  Jansenist  and  Jesuit.  Now  Malcbranche 
was  not  a  Jesuit,  but  a  priest  of  the  Oratory. 

In  treating  of  Amauld's  opinion,  we  see  the  confusion  arising 

from   Reid's  not   distinctly  apprehending   the 

Reid  eonniMd  In      ^^^    ^^^^^    ^f  ^j^^  representative    hypothesis. 

bis    account    of    tbe  .  ,-.,11  1  ir»  /»i  i-i 

view  of  Amauld.  Amauld  held,  and  was  the  first  of  the  philoso- 

phei-s  noticed  by  Reid  or  Brown  who  clearly 
held  the  simpler  of  these  forms.  Now,  in  his  statement  of  Amauld's 
doctrine,  Reid  was  perplexed,  —  was  puralcd.  As  opposing  the 
philosophers  who  maintained  the  more  complex  doctrine  of  repre- 
sentation, Arnauld  seemed  to  Reid  to  coincide  in  oj)inion  with 
himself;  but  yet,  though  he  never  lightly  understood  the  simpler 
doctrine  of  rej)resentation,  he  still  feels  that  Amauld  did  not  hold 
with  him  an  intuitive  j)crception.  Dr.  Brown  is,  therefore,  wrong 
in  asserting  that  Reid  admits  Arnauld's  opinion  on  perception  and 
his  own,  to  be  identical.*  "  To  these  authors,"  says  Dr.  Broi^Ti, 
"whose  opinions  on  the  subject  of  perception  Dr.  Reid  has  miscon- 
ceived, I  may  add  one  whom  even  he  himself  allows  to  have 
shaken  off  the  ideal  svstem,  and  to  have  considered  the  idea  and 
the  perception  as  not  distinct,  but  the  same,  —  a  modification  of 
the  mind,  and  nothing  more.  I  allude  to  the  celebrated  Jansenist 
writer,  Amauld,  who  maintains  this  doctrine  as  expressly  as  Dr. 
Reid  himself,  and  makes  it  the  foundation  of  his  argument  in  his 
controversy  with  Malcbranche."^  If  this  statement  be  true,  then 
is  Dr.  Brown's  interpretation  of  Reid  himself  correct.  A  repre- 
sentative ])erception  under  its  third  and  simplest  modification,  is 
held  by  Amauld  as  by  Brown ;  and  his  exposition  is  so  clear  and 
articulate  that  all  essential  misconception  of  these  doctrines  is 
precluded.    In  these  circumstances,  if  Reid  avow  the  identity  of 

1  See  Discu*non»,  p  76.  —  Ei>.  2  Lcct.  xxvii.  173  (edit.  1880). 
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Amauld's  opinion  and  his  own,  this  avowal  is  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  that  his  peculiar  doctrine  of  perception  is  a  scheme  of 
representation ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  signalize  the  con- 
trast of  their  two  opinions,  he  clearly  evinces  the  radical  antithesis, 
and  his  sense  of  the  radical  antithesis,  of  his  doctrine  of  intuition, 
to  every,  even  the  simplest,  form  of  the  h^'pothesis  of  representa- 
tion.   And  this  last  he  does. 

It  cannot  be  maintained,  that  Reid  admits  a  philosopher  to  hold 

an  opinion  convertible  with  his  own,  whom  he 

Bdd  not  nttofied      ^^^^^^  ^^  u  profess  the  doctrine,  universaUy  re- 

with  Anuiald*8  opin-  .       t        i  . 

j^j^  ceived,  that  we   perceive   not  matenal  things 

immediately,  —  that  it  is  their  ideas  that  are  the 
immediate  objects  of  our  thoughts,  —  and  that  it  is  in  the  idea  of 
everj'thing  that  we  perceive  its  properties."^  This  fundamental 
contrast  being  established,  we  may  safely  allow  that  the  original 
misconception,  which  caused  Reid  to  overlook  the  difference  of 
our  intuitive  and  representative  faculties,  caused  him,  likewise,  to 
believe  that  Amauld  had  attempted  to  unite  two  contradictory 
theories  of  perception.  Not  aware  that  it  was  possible  to  main- 
tain a  doctrine  of  perception  in  which  the  idea  was  not  really 
distinguished  from  its  cognition,  and  yet  to  hold  that  the  mind 
had  no  immediate  knowledge  of  external  things:  Reid  supposes, 
in  the  first  place,  that  Arnauld,  in  rejecting  the  h}pothesis  of  ideas, 
as  representative  existences,  really  distinct  from  the  contemplative 
act  of  perception,  coincided  with  him  in  viewing  the  materiid  reality, 
as  the  immediate  object  of  that  act ;  and,  in  the  second,  that  Ar- 
nauld again  deserted  this  opinion,  when,  with  the  philosophers, 
he  maintained  that  the  idea,  or  act  of  the  mind  representing  the 
external  reality,  and  not  the  external  reality  itself,  was  the  imme- 
diate object  of  perception.  Arnauld's  theory  is  one  and  indivisi- 
ble; and,  as  such,  no  part  of  it  is  identical  with  Reid's.  Reid's  con- 
fusion, here  as  elsewhere,  is  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  he 
had  never  speculatively  conceived  the  possibility  of  the  simplest 
modification  of  the  representative  hypothesis.  He  saw  no  medium 
between  rejecting  ideas  as  something  different  from  thought,  and 
his  own  doctrine  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  material  object. 
Neither  does  Amauld,  as  Reid*  supposes,  ever  assert  against  Male- 
branche,  "  that  we  perceive  external  things  immediately,"  that  is,  in 
themselves :  maintaining  that  all  our  perceptions  are  modifications 
essentially  representative,  he  everywhere  avows,  that  he  denies 
ideas,  only  as  existences  distinct  from  the  act  itself  of  perception.^ 

1  hUdOettwtl  Powers^  Easay  11.  cb.  xlli.     OM.         S  CSuvres^  torn,  xxxvili.  187,  106,  199,  889. 
ITtfrfa,  p.  295.  [See  DiseutsionSy  p.  77. —£d.] 

S  iM^..  p.  296. 
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Reid  was,  therefore,  wrong,  and  did  Amauld  less  than  josticey  in 
viewing  his  theory  "  as  a  weak  attempt  to  reconcile  two  inconsistent 
doctrines : "  he  was  wrong,  and  did  Amauld  more  than  justice,  in 
supposing  that  one  of  these  doctrines  was  not  incompatible  with  his 
own.  The  detection,  however,  of  this  error  only  tends  to  manifest 
more  clearly,  how  just,  even  when  under  its  influence,  was  Reid's 
appreciation  of  the  contrast,  subsisting  between  his  own  and  Ar- 
nauld's  opinion,  considered  as  a  whole ;  and  exposes  more  glaringly 
Brown's  general  misconception  of  Reid's  philosophy,  and  his  present 
gross  misrepresentation,  in  affirming  that  the  doctrines  of  the  two 
philosophers  were  identical,  and  by  Reid  admitted  to  be  the  same. 
Locke  is  the  philosopher  next  in  order,  and  it  is  principally  against 

Reid's  statement  of  the  Lockian  doctrine  of 
ideas,  that  the  most  vociferous  clamour  has  been 
raised,  by  those  who  deny  that  the  cruder  form  of  the  representative 
hypothesis  was  the  one  prevalent  among  philosophers,  after  the 
decline  of  the  scholastic  theory  of  species ;  and  who  do  not  see 
that,  though  Reid's  refiitation,  from  the  cause  I  have  already  no- 
ticed, was  ostensibly  directed  only  against  that  cruder  form,  it  was 
virtually  and  in  effect  levelled  against  the  doctrine  of  a  represen- 
tative perception  altogether.  Even  supposing  that  Reid  was  wrong 
in  attributing  this  particular  modification  of  the  representative 
hypothesis  to  Locke,  and  the  philosophers  in  general,  —  this  would 
be  a  trivial  error,  provided  it  can  be  shown  that  he  was  opposed 
to  every  doctrine  of  perception,  except  that  founded  on  the  fact 
of  the  duality  of  consciousness.  But  let  us  consider  whether 
Reid  be  really  in  error  when  he  attributes  to  Locke  the  opinion  in 
question.  And  let  us  first  hear  the  charge  of  his  opponents.  Of 
these,  I  shall  only  particularly  refer  to  the  first  and  last,  —  to  Priestley 
and  to  Brown,  —  though  the  same  argument  is  confidently  main- 
tained by  several  other  philosophers,  in  the  interval  between  the 
publications  of  Priestley  and  of  Brown. 
Priestley  asserts  that  Reid's  whole  polemic  is  directed  against  a 

phantom  of  his  own  creation,  and  that  the  doc- 
Priestley  quoted  on      trine  of  ideas  which  he  combats  was  never  sen- 

Bcid's  view  of  X^oclce's 

^j^jj^  ously  maintained  by  any  j)hilosopher,  ancient  or 

modem.  "Before,"  says  Priestley,  "Dr.  Reid 
had  rested  so  much  upon  this  argument,  it  behooved  him,  I  think,  to 
have  examined  the  strength  of  it  a  little  more  carefully  than  he 
seems  to  have  done ;  for  he  appears  to  me  to  have  suffered  himself 
to  be  misled  in  the  very  foundation  of  it,  merely  by  philosophers 
happening  to  call  ideas  images  of  external  things ;  as  if  this  was 
fiot  known  to  be  a  figurative  ea^ression  denoting,  not  that  the  actual 
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Bbapes  of  things  were  delineated  in  the  brain,  or  upon  the  mind,  but 
only  that  impressions  of  some  kind  or  other  were  conveyed  to  the 
mind  by  means  of  the  organs  of  sense  and  their  corresponding 
ner\'e8,  and  that  between  these  impressions  and  the  sensations  exist- 
ing in  the  mind,  there  is  a  real  and  necessary,  though  at  present  an 
unknown,  connection."^ 

Brown  does  not  go  the  length  of  Priestley ;  he  admits  that,  in 
more  ancient  times,  the  obnoxious  opinion  was  prevalent,  and  allows 
even  two  among  modem  philosophers,  Malebranche  and  Berkeley,  to 
have  been  guilty  of  its  adoption.  Both  Priestley  and  Brown  stren- 
uously contend  against  Reid's  interpretation  of 

Brown    coineides      ^y^^  doctrine  of  Locke,  who  States  it  as  that  phi- 

Muiiur  Rcid's^Tiew  of  losophcr's  opinion,  "  that  images  of  external  ob- 
Locke'8  opinion.  jccts  were  conveyed  to  the  brain ;  but  whether 

he  thought  with  Descartes  {Jeffe  omnino  Dr. 
Clarke]  and  Newton,  that  the  images  in  the  brain  are  perceived  by 
the  mind,  there  present,  or  that  they  are  imprinted  on  the  mind  it- 
sclfj  is  not  so  evident."* 

*This,Brown,  Priestley,  and  others,  pronounce  a  flagrant  misrep- 
resentation. Not  only  docs  Brown  maintain  that  Locke  never  con- 
ceived the  idea  to  be  substantially  different  from  the  mind,  as  a 
material  image  in  the  brain  ;  but,  that  he  never  supposed  it  to  have 
an  existence  apart  from  the  mental  energy  of  which  it  is  the  object. 
Locke,  he  asserts,  like  Amauld,  considered  the  idea  j)erceived  and 
the  jHircipient  act,  to  constitute  the  same  indivisible  modification  of 
the  conscious  mind.     This  we  shall  consider. 

In  his  language,  Lo^'ke  is  of  all  philosophers  the  most  figurative, 

ambiguous,  vacillating,  various,  and  even  contra- 
dictory ;  as  has  been  noticed  by  Reid  and  Stew- 

of  Locke's  pliiloaophi-  ^c        -     ^      a  i    r  u 

^^  ^.^  art,  and  Brown  hiraselt,  —  mdeea,  we  believe,  by 

every  philosopher  who  has  had  occasion  to  an- 
imadvert on  Locke.  The  opinions  of  such  a  writer  are  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  assumed  from  isolated  and  casual  expressions,  which 
themselves  require  to  be  inteipreted  on  the  general  analogy  of  the 
system ;  and  yet  this  is  the  only  ground  on  which  Dr.  Brown  at- 
tempts to  establish  his  conclusions.  Thus,  on  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion, though  really  distinguishing,  Locke  verbally  confounds,  the 
objects  of  sense  and  of  pure  intellect,  the  operation  and  its  object, 
the  objects  immediate  and  mediate,  the  object  and  its  relations,  the 
images  of  fancy  and  the  notions  of  the  understanding.     Conscious- 

1  RemarkB  on  Rfir/j  Beattie^  and  OsuHtUi,  $  3,  2  InUUedutd  Pmmts,  EflMj  ii.  ch.  ir.  CaHL 

(p.  80, 2ii  e<Iition).    On  IViestlcy,  reo  Stewart,      Works^  p.  258. 
FkiL  JEnofv,  Note  II,  Wor/b,  vol . v .  p.  422.— Ed.         S  See  Di$attsionM,  p.  78.  —  Ed. 
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ness  is  converted  with  Perception;  Pcrce]>tion  with  Idea;  Hca 
with  the  object  of  Perception,  and  with  Notion,  Concejition,  Plian- 
taflm,  Represi'Dtatton,  Sense,  Menning,  etc,  Xow,  liis  langiii 
identifying  ideas  and  perceptions,  appenrs  conformable  lo  a  disc 
of  Arnauld  J  and  now  it  proclaims  him  n  follower  of  Democril 
and  Digby,  —  explaining  ideas  by  mechanical  impulse  and  the  pi 
ligation  of  material  particles  from  the  externa)  reality  to  the  brai 
In  one  passage,  the  idea  would  seem  an  oTgnnio  afiection, 
mere  occasion  of  a  spiritual  representation  ;  in  another,  a  rcpresi 
tatire  image,  in  the  brain  itself  In  employing  thus  indiflereni 
the  language  of  every  hypothesis,  may  we  not  suspect  tliat  he 
anxious  to  be  made  responsilile  for  none?  One,  however,  he 
formally  rejected,  and  that  is  the  very  opinion  attributed  to  him 
Dr.  Brown,  —  that  the  idea,  or  object  of  consciousness  in  perceptii 
is  only  a  modification  of  the  mind  itself. 

I  do  not  deny  that  Locke  occxsionally  employs  expressions, 

in  a  writer  of  more  considcmte  kngnngc,  wot 
imply   the    identity  of  ideas   with  the  act 
knowledge;    and,  under  the  circumstances, 
should  have  considered  suspense  more  rati( 
than  a  dogmatic  confidence  in  any  coneliisit 
did  not  the  following  passage,  which  hiis  ner( 
I  believe,  been  noticed,  afford  a  positive  and  explicit  contmdictil 
of  Dr.  Brown's  interpret.ation.     It  is  from  Locke's  Examinati> 
Maleftranc/ie'e  Opinion,  which,  as  subsequent  to  the  publication 
the  Es»ai/,  must  bo  held  decisive  in  relation  to  the  doctrines  of  tl 
work.    At  the  same  time,  the  statement  ia  articulate  and  precise^ 
and  ponsesses  all  the  authority  of  one  eantiously  emitted 
course  of  a  polemical  discussion.     Malebranche  coincided  with  Ar- 
nauld,  Rcid,  and  recent  philosophers  in  general,  and  consequent 
with  Locke,  aa  interpreted  by  Brown,  to  the  extent  of  suppo! ' 
that  nenaation prop^  is  nothing  but  a  state  or  modificati 
mind  itself;  and  Locke  had  thus  the  opportunity  of  expressing, 
regard  to  this  opinion,  his  agreement  or  dissent.     An  acquicsceni 
in  the  doctrine,  that  the  secondary  qualities,  of  which 
scions  in  sensation,  are  merely  mental  states,  by  no  means  involves' 
an  admission  that  tlio  primary  qualities,  of  which  wo  are  conscious 
in  perception,  are  nothing  more.     Malebranche,  for  example,  affinns 
the  one  and  denies  the  other.    But  if  Locke  be  found  to  ridicule, 
as  he  does,  even  the  opinion  which  merely  reduces  the  secondary 
qualities  to  mcntiil  states,  a  fortiori,  and  this  on  the  principle  of  bis 
own  philosophy,  he  must  be  held  to  i-eject  the  doctrine,  which  wonl(^ 
reduce  not  only  the  non-resembling  scusatioua  of  the  secondary, 


Ar- 
«t^^ 

>lr«i"''^^ 
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even  the  resembling,  and  consequently  extended,  ideas  of  the  pri- 
mary qualities  of  matter,  to  modifications  of  the  immaterial  unex- 
tended  mind.  In  these  circumstances,  the  following  passage  is 
superfluously  conclusive  against  Brown  ;  and  equally  so,  whether  we 
,    ^  ,  coincide  or  not  in  all  the  principles  it  involves. 

Locke  quoted.  .  .  *     ,       * 

"  But  to  examine  their  doctrine  of  modification 
a  little  farther.  —  Different  sentiments  (sensations)  are  different 
modifications  of  the  mind.  The  mind,  or  soul,  that  perceives,  is 
one  immaterial  indivisible  substance.  Now  I  see  the  white  and 
black  on  this  paper ;  I  hear  one  singing  in  the  next  room ;  I  feel 
the  warmth  of  the  fire  I  sit  by ;  and  I  taste  an  apple  I  am  eating, 
and  all  this  at  the  same  time.  Now,  I  ask,  take  modification  for 
"what  you  please,  can  the  same  unextended  indivisible  substance 
have  different,  nay,  inconsistent  and  opposite  (as  these  of  white  and 
black  must  be)  modifications  at  the  same  time  ?  Or  must  we  sup- 
pose distinct  parts  in  an  indivisible  substance,  one  for  black,  another 
for  white,  and  another  for  red  ideas,  and  so  of  the  rest  of  those  in- 
finite sensations,  which  we  have  in  sorts  and  degrees ;  all  which  we 
can  distinctly  perceive,  and  so  are  distinct  ideas,  some  whereof  are 
opposite,  as  heat  and  cold,  which  yet  a  man  may  feel  at  the  same 
time  ?  I  was  ignorant  before,  how  sensation  was  perfonned  in  us : 
this  they  call  an  explanation  of  it !  Must  I  say  now  I  understand 
it  better  ?  If  this  be  to  cure  one's  ignorance,  it  is  a  very  slight  dis- 
ease, and  the  charm  of  two  or  three  insignificant  words  will  at  any 
time  remove  it;  prohatum  est^^  This  passage  is  correspondent  to 
the  doctrine  held,  on  this  point,  by  Locke's  personal  friend  and 
philosophical  follower,  Le  Clerc. 

But  if  it  be  thus  evident  that  Locke  held  neither  the  third  form 
of  representation,  that  lent  to  him  by  Brown,  nor  even  the  second ; 
it  follows,  that  Reid  did  him  anything  but  injustice,  in  supposing 
him  to  maintain  that  ideas  are  objects,  either  in  the  brain,  or  in  the 
mind  itself  Even  the  more  material  of  these  alternatives  has  been 
the  one  generally  attributed  to  him  by  his  critics,'  and  the  one 
adopted  from  him  by  his  disciples.'  Nor  is  this  to  be  deemed  an 
opinion  too  monstrous  to  be  entertained  by  so  enlightened  a  philoso- 
pher. It  was  the  common  opinion  of  the  age ;  the  opinion,  in  par- 
ticular, held  by  the  most  illustrious  philosophers,  his  countrymen 
and  contemporaries,  —  by  Newton,  Clarke,  Willis,  Hook,  etc.* 

Descartes,  Amauld,  and  Locke,  are  the  only  philosophers  in  regard 


1  Section  80.  8  Tacker's  Ught  ofNatwt,  1.  pp.  15, 18,  (2d 

S  E.  g.  Sergeant  and  Cou«in.    See  DUcut-  edit.)    See  Ducimwmu,  p.  80,  note,  f.— Ed. 

sioiu,  p.  80,  note*;  and  Stewart,  Pit/.  Etsayt^ 

note  11,  Workty  V.  422. — £d.  4  See  DiKuuumSy  p.  80.  —  Ed. 
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to  wliom  Brown  attonijits  aitienlatcly  to  sliow,  tliat  Rei<rs  iicconnt   ] 

of  tlicir  opinions  touching  the  point  nt  issue 

Brawn  puHs  orer       erroneous.     But  there  are  others,  sucli  sis  New- 

Beidi   luieri-wLiian       ^^^^  CUirko,  Ilook,  Norri*,  whoni  Heia  charged 

tiiu  niiiimophcrs.  ^'^    liolfHng  the    obnoxious    hyjiotliosia,  and 

whom   Brown  passes  over  without  an  attempt 
to  vindicate,  although  Miilebmndie  and  Berkeley  be  the  only  two 
philosophers  in  regard  to  whom  he  explicitly  avowa  that  Reid  1 
eon-ect.    But  as  an  instance  of  Reid's  error,  Brown  alleges  Hobbes;  ■ 
and  as  an  evidence  of  its  universality,  the  auUiority  of  Le  Clero  j 
and  CrouBJiK. 

'To  adduce  Ilobbes  as  an  instance  of  Reid's  misreprescntatioit    | 

of  the  "  common  doctrine  of  ideas,"  Imtrsiya,  od    ( 
Bui«i<iii«>[ioi>t>«       jj,g  pj^^  of  Brown,  a  totnl  misapprehension  of 
iidii'i  wior.  ^^^  conditions  of  the  question ;  or  he  foi^ets 

that  Hobbes  was  a  materialist.     Tlie  doctrine 
of  rejiresentation,  nnder  all  its  modifications,  is  properly  subordi- 
nate to  tlic  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  principle  of  thought;  and  on  the 
supposition,  all  but  universally  admitted  among  philosophers,  that 
the  rcljilion  of  knowledge  implied  the  analogy  of  existence,  it  w; 
mainly  devised  to  explain  the  possibility  of  a  knowledge  by  i 
immaterial  subject,  of  an  existence  so  disproportion  od  to  its  nature  J 
as  the  qualities  of  a  materiiil  object.     Contending,  that  nn  imtne-  I 
diate   cognition    of   the  aeeidents    of   matter,  infers   an   essential   I 
identity   of  matter   and   mini].   Brown   himself  admits,    that   the  I 
hypothesis  of  representation  belongs  exclusively  to  the  doctiinfl 
of  dualism  ;*  whilst  Kcid,  assailing  ihe  hypothesis  of  ideas  only  as 
subverting  the  reality  of  matter,  could  hardly  regard  it  ns  parcel 
of  that  scheme,  which  acknowledges  tho  reality  of  nothing  else. 
But  though  Hobhes  cinnot  be  adduced  as  a  competent  witnesB 
against    Reid,    he    is,    however,   valid    evidence    against   Brown. 
Hobbes,  though  a  materialist,  admitted  no  knowledge  of  an  exter- 
nal world.     Like  his  friend  Sorbicrc,  he  was  n  kind  of  material 
idealist.     According  to  him,  wc  know  nothing  of  the  qaalities  or  1 
existence    of  any  outwaiil    reality.      All  that   we  know  is   tho  J 
"seeming,"  the  "apparition,"  tlie  "  aspect,"  the  "phtenomenon,"  the  I 
"  phantasm,"  within  ourselves ;  and  this  subjective  object,  of  which  1 
we  are  conscious,  and  which  is  consciousness  itself,  is  nothing  more  J 
than  the  "  notation  "  of  our  internal  oi^anisra,  determined  by  the  ] 
nnknown  "  motions,"  which  are  supposed,  in  like  manner,  to  consti- 
tute the    world    wtthotit.      Perception   he    reduces   to    Sensation.   I 
Memory  and  Imagination  are  faculties  specifically  identical  with  ] 


I  E«e  DunuiiDM,  p.  TE.  — 
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Sense,  differing  from  it  simply  in  the  degree  of  their  vivacity ;  and 
this  difference  of  intensity,  with  Ilobbes  as  with  Hume,  is  the  only 
discrimination  between  our  dreaming  and  our  waking  thoughts. — 
A  doctrine  of  perception  identical  with  Reid's  I 

*Dr.  Brown  at  length  proceeds  to  consummate  his  victory,  by 
"  that  most  decisive  evidence,  found  not  in  treatises,  read  only  by 
a  few,  but  in   the   popular  elementary   works   of  science  of  the 

time,   the  general   text-books    of  schools   and 
Le  cierc  and  crou-       colleges."      He   quotes   howevcr,   only  two,— 

Mut,    referred    toby,.^  _  t*  -r       ^i  ^     \        -r       . 

^j^,^^^  the  PneumcUology  of  Le  Clerc,  and  the  Logic 

of  Crousaz. 
"Le  Clerc,"  says  Dr.  Brown,  "in  his  chapter  on  the  nature  of 

ideas,  gives  the  history  of  the  opinions  of  phi- 
losophers on  this  subject,  and  states  among 
them  the  very  doctrine  which  is  most  forcibly  and  accurately 
opposed  to  the  ideal  system  of  perception.  ^Alii  putant  ideas  et 
perceptiones  idearum  easdem  esse,  licet  rdationibus  differant.  Idea, 
uti  consent,  proprie  ad  objcctum  refcrtur,  quod  mens  considerat;  — 
perceptio,  vere  ad  mentem  ipsam  qua9  percepit :  sed  duplex  ilia 
relatio  ad  unam  modificationem  mentis  pertinent.  Itaquc,  secun- 
dum hosce  philosophos,  nullas  sunt,  proprie  loquendo,  ideae  a  mente 
nostra  distinctae.'  What  is  it,  I  may  ask,  which  Dr.  Reid  considers 
himself  as  having  added  to  this  very  philosophical  view  of  percep- 
tion? and  if  he  added  nothing,  it  is  surely  too  much  to  ascribe  to 
him  the  merit  of  detecting  errors,  the  counter-statement  of  which 
had  long  formed  a  part  of  the  elementary  works  of  the  schools."* 

In  the  first  place.  Dr.  Reid  certainly  "added"  nothing  "to  this 
very  philosophical  view  of  perception,"  but  he  exploded  it  alto- 
gether. In  the  second^  it  is  false  either  that  this  doctrine  of  per- 
ception "had  long  formed  part  of  the  elementary  works  of  the 
schools,"  or  that  Le  Clerc  affords  any  countenance  to  this  assertion. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  virtually  stated  by  him  to  be  the  novel  para- 
dox of  a  single  philosopher ;  nay,  it  is  already,  as  such  a  singular 
opinion,  discussed  and  referred  to  its  author  by  Reid  himself.  Had 
Dr.  Brown  proceeded  from  the  tenth  paragraph,  which  he  quotes, 
to  the  fourteenth,  which  he  could  not  have  read,  he  would  have 
found  that  the  passage  extracted,  so  far  from  containing  the  state- 
ment of  an  old  and  familiar  dogma  in  the  schools,  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  statement  of  the  contemporary  hypothesis  of  Antony 
Amauld,  and  of  Antony  Aniauld  alone.  In  the  third  place,  from 
the  mode  in  which  he  cites  Le  Clerc,  his  silence  to  the  contrary, 
and  the  general  tenor  of  hb  statement,  Dr.  Brown  would  lead  us  to 

1  See  Discuuiom,  p.  81.  —  Ed.  S  Leet.  xxrU.  p.  174  (edit  1830.)  —  £d. 
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believe  that  Le  Clerc  himself  coincides  in  "  this  very.philosophical 
view  of  perception."  So  fer,  however,  from  coinciding  with 
Amauld,  he  pronounces  his  opinion  to  be  false ;  controverts  it  upon 
very  solid  grounds;  and  in  delivering  his  own  doctrine  touching 
ideas,  though  sufficiently  cautious  in  telling  us  what  they  are,  he 
has  no  hesitation  in  assuring  us,  among  other  things  which  they 
cannot  be,  that  they  are  not  modifications  or  essential  states  of 
mind.  ^Non  est  (idea  sc.)  modijicatio  ant  essentia  mentis:  nam 
prsBterquam  quod  sentimus  ingens  esse  discrimen  inter  idese  percep^ 
tionem  et  sensationem;  quid  habet  mens  nostra  simile  monti, 
aut  innumcris  ejusmodi  ideis?''  Such  is  the  judgment  of  that 
authority  to  which  Dr.  Brown  appealed  as  the  most  decisive."* 
In  Crousaz,  Dr.  Brown  has  actually  succeeded  in  finding  one 

example  (he   might  have  found  twenty)   of  a 
philosopher,    before    Reid,   holding   the    same 
theory  of  ideas  with  Amauld  and  himsel£' 

1  Ptuumatologia^  $  1.  c.  6,  $  10.  —  Ed. 

S  See  this  sal^fect  ftarther  pnrraed  in  Dueutsions^  p.  82  «l  $tq,^Eo. 


LECTURE     XXIII. 

THE  PRESENTATIVE  FACULTY. 

I. —  PERCEPTION, —  WAS   BEID   A  XATCRAL  REALIST  1 

In  our  last  Lecture,  I  concluded  the  review  of  Reid's  Historical 

Account  of  the  previous  Opinions  on  Percep- 

Ends  proposed  In  the      tion.     In  entering  upon  this  review,  I  proposed 

Kview  of  iteid^  M-      ^j^^  following  ends.     In  the  first  place,  to  afford 

count  of  opinions  on  ...i  i^i.  .. 

p^y^j^j^  you,  not  certainly  a  complete,  but  a  competent, 

insight  into  the  various  theories  on  this  subject; 
and  this  was  sufficiently  accomplished  by  limiting  myself  to  the 
opinions  touched  upon  by  Reid.  My  aim,  in  the  second  place,  was 
to  correct  some  errors  of  Reid  arising  from,  and  illustrative  oi^ 
those  fundamental  misconceptions  which  have  infected  his  whole 
doctrine  of  the  cognitive  faculties  with  confusion  and  error ;  and, 
in  the  third  place,  I  had  in  view  to  vindicate  Reid  from  the  attack 
made  on  him  by  Brown.  I,  accordingly,  showed  you,  that  though 
not  without  mistakes,  owing  partly  to  his  limited  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  previous  philosophers,  and  partly  to  not  having  gen- 
eralized to  himself  the  various  possible  modifications  of  the  hy- 
pothesis of  representative  perception, — I  showed  you,  I  say,  that 
Reid,  though  certainly  anything  but  exempt  from  error,  was,  how- 
ever, absolutely  guiltless  of  all  and  every  one  of  that  marvellous 
tissue  of  mistakes,  with  which  he  is  so  recklessly  accused  by 
Brown,  —  whereas  Brown's  own  attack  is,  from  first  to  last,  itself 
that  very  series  of  misconceptions  which  he  imputes  to  Reid. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  applicable  to  himself  than  the  con- 
cluding observations  which  he  makes  in  reference  to  Reid ;  and  as 
these  obser\'ations,  addressed  to  his  pupils,  embody  in  reality  an 
edifying  and  well-expressed  advice,  they  will  lose  nothing  of  their 
relevancy  or  effect,  if  the  one  philosopher  must  be  substituted  for 
the  other.*  "That  a  mind  so  vigorous  as  that  of  Dr.  Reid  should 
have  been  capable  of  the  series  of  misconceptions  which  we  have 
traced,  may  seem  wonderful,  and  truly  is  so ;  and  equally,  or  rather 

1  DueuuionSf  p.  82.  —  Ed. 
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still  more  wonderful,  is  the  general  admission  of  his  merit  in  this 
respect.  I  trust  it  will  impress  you  with  one  important  lesson  —  to 
consult  the  opinions  of  authors  in  their  own  works,  and  not  in  the 
works  of  those  who  profess  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  them. 
From  my  own  experience  I  can  most  truly  assure  you,  that  there 
is  scarcely  an  instance  in  which  I  have  found  the  view  which  I  had 
received  of  them  to  be  faithful.  There  is  usually  something  more, 
or  something  less,  which  modifies  the  general  result;  and  by  the 
various  additions  and  subtractions  thus  made,  so  much  of  the  spirit 
of  the  original  doctrine  is  lost,  that  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  con- 
sidered as  having  made  a  fortunate  escape,  if  it  be  not  at  last  repre- 
sented as  directly  opposite  to  what  it  is."* 

The  mbtakes  of  Dr.  Brown  in  relation  to  Reid,  on  which  I  have 

hitherto  animadverted,  are  comparatively  unim% 

Reid  right  in  attrib-      portant.       Their  refutation   only  evinces  that 

nting  to  phUowpheni      j^-^  ^j^  ^^^  erroneously  attribute  to  philoso- 

in  general  the  cruder  .  ,     ,  i       ^  ^  ^i. 

doctrine  of  Kcpreaen-  P^«"  /"  general  the  cruder  form  of  the  repre- 
utive  Perception.  sentative  hypothesis  of  perception ;  and  that  he 

was  ftilly  warranted  in  this  attribution,  is  not 
only  demonstrated  by  the  disproval  of  all  the  instances  which 
Brown  has  alleged  against  Reid,  but  might  be  shown  by  a  whole 
crowd  of  examples,  were  it  necessary  to  prove  so  undeniable  a  fact. 
In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  articulately  proved,  it  will  be 
enough  now  simply  to  mention  that  the  most  learned  and  intelli- 
gent of  the  philosophers  of  last  century  might  be  quoted  to  the 
fact,  that  the  opinion  attributed  by  Reid  to  psychologists  in  general, 
was  in  reality  the  prevalent;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  Amauld, 
which  Brown  supposes  to  have  been  the  one  universally  received, 
was  only  adopted  by  the  few.  To  this  point  Malebranche^  Leib- 
nitz, and  Brucker,  the  younger  Thoraasius,  'S  Gravesande,  Genovesi, 
and  Voltaire,*  are  conclusive  evidence. 

But  a  more  important  historical  question  remains,  and  one  which 

even  more  affects  the  reputations  of  Reid  and 
^Y"  ""*^^'™^^^'      Brown.    It  is  this:— Did  Reid,  as  Brown  sup- 

Natural  Realist?  '  '^ 

poses,  hold,  not  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Real- 
ism, but  the  finer  hypothesis  of  a  Representative  Perception  ? 

If  Reid  did  hold  this  doctrine,  I  admit  at  once  that  Brown  is 
right.^  Reid  accomplished  nothing;  his  philosophy  is  a  blunder, 
and  his  whole  polemic  against  the  philosophers,  too  insignificant 
for  refutation  or  comment.    The  one  form  of  representation  may 

1  PhOoMtpky  of  the   Human  3Snd,  Lect.         S  These  testimonies  are  giren  in  f\ill,  Di9' 
xxvii.  p.  175  (edit.  18d0).  eussions,  p.  88.  —  Ed. 

3  See  DiscutsionSy  p.  91.  —  £o. 
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be  somewhat  simpler  and  more  philosophical  than  the  other;  but 
the  substitation  of  the  former  for  the  latter  is  hardly  deserving  of 
notice;  and  of  all  conceivable  hallucinations  the  very  greatest 
would  be  that  of  Reid,  in  arrogating  to  himself  the  merit  of  thus 
subverting  the  fotmdation  of  Idealism  and  Skepticism,  and  of  phi- 
losophers at  large  in  acknowledging  the  pretension.  The  idealist 
and  skeptic  can  establish  their  conclusions  indifferently  on  either 
form  of  a  representative  perception ;  nay,  the  simpler  form  affords 
a  securer,  as  the  more  philosophical,  foundation.  The  idealism  of 
Fichte  is  accordingly  a  system  far  more  firmly  founded  than  the 
idealism  of  Berkeley;  and  as  the  simpler  involves  a  contradiction 
of  consciousness  more  extensive  and  direct,  so  it  furnishes  to  the 
skeptic  a  longer  and  more  powerful  lever. 

Before,  however,  discussing  this  question,  it  may  be  proper  here 

to  consider  more  particularly  a  matter  of  which 

The  dMinction  of      ^q  have  hitherto  treated  only  by  the  way,  —  I 

Intuitive   and  Kepre-  .,        t  i»      a.*  j»  t  j*   x  t    a    -a* 

,  •;  mean  the  distinction  of  Immediate  or  Intuitive, 

•entative  Knowledge,         ^  ^  ^  ^ 

to  be  Unt  considered.  in  Contrast  to  Mediate  or  Representative  Knowl- 
edge. This  is  a  distinction  of  the  most  impor- 
tant kind,  and  it  is  one  which  has,  however,  been  almost  wholly 
overlooked  by  philosophers.  This  oversight  is  less  to  be  wondered 
at  in  those  who  allowed  no  immediate  knowledge  to  the  mind, 
except  of  its  proper  modes ;  in  their  systems  the  distinction,  though 
it  still  subsisted,  had  little  relevancy  or  effect,  as  it  did  not  dis- 
criminate the  faculty  by  which  we  are  aware  of  the  presence  of 
external  objects,  from  that  by  which,  when  absent,  these  are  imaged 
to  the  mind.  In  neither  case,  on  this  doctrine,  are  we  conscious  or 
immediately  cognizant  of  the  external  reality,  but  only  of  the 
mental  mode  through  which  it  is  represented.  Bui;  it  is  more 
astonishing  that  those  who  maintain  that  the  mind  is  immediately 
percipient  of  external  things,  should  not  have  signalized  this  dis- 
tinction ;  as  on  it  b  established  the  essential  difference  of  Percep- 
tion as  a  faculty  of  intuitive.  Imagination  as  a  faculty  of  repre- 
sentative, knowledge.  But  the  marvel  is  still  more  enhanced 
when  we  find  that  Reid  and  Stewart  —  (if  to  them  this  opinion 
really  belongs)  so  far  from  distinguishing  Perception  as  an  imme- 
diate and  intuitive,  from  Imagination  (and  under  Imagination,  be 
it  observed,  I  include  both  the  Conception  and  the  Memory  of 
these  philosophers),  as  a  mediate  or  representative,  faculty,  —  in 

language   make  them  both  equally  immediate. 
Jal^n^^T^      You  will  recollect  the  refutation  I  formerly  gave 

you  of  Reid's  self-contradictory  assertion,  that 
in  Memory  we    are    immediately  cognizant    of  that    which,   as 

40 
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past,  is  not  now  existent,  and  cannot,  tlicrefore,  be  known  in  ilael 
•  and  that,  in  IinaginHtion,  wc  are  immediately  cogniEont  of 
which  is  distant,  or  of  that  which  is  not,  and  probably  never 
in  being.'     Here  tlie  term  immediate  is  citlier  absurd,  aa  coni 
dictory ;  or  it  is  applied  only,  in  a  certain  special  meaning,  to  dec 
nate  the  simpler  form  of  representation,  in  which  nothing  is 
posed  to  intervene  between  the  mental  cognition  and  the  citei 
reality;  in  contrast  to  the  more  complex,  in  which  the  repi 
tative  or  vicarious  image    is    supposed  to  be  something   diffei 
fi^m  both.     Thua,  in   conseqncnce  of  this 
wiio(c  phiioto-       tinction  not  only  not  baring   been  traced 

Reid,  as  the  discriminative  principle  of  his  doe- 
trine,  but  having  been  even  overlaid,  obscured, 
and  perplexed,  his  vholc  philosophy  has  been  involved 
and  confusion ;  insomach  that  a  philosopher  of  Brown's  acnt«ni 
conld  (.IS  we  have  Been  and  shall  see)  actually  so  far  misconc 
as  even  to  reverse  its  import.      The  distinirtion  is,  therefore, 
which,  on  everj-  account,  merits  your  most  sedulons  attention  ; 
though  of  primary  importance,  it  is  fortunately  not  of  any 
aidcrable  difficulty. 
As  every  cognitive  act  wliifh,  in  one  relation,  ia  a  mediate  ta 
representative,  is,  in  another,  an  immediate  or 
Thta  disilnction  In       intuitive,  knowledco,  lot  us  take  a    particular 

|ener»I     nalcd     and        .  ,.,  ,.  ,■■ 

illonnied.  instance  of  savh  an  act ;  as  hereby  we  shall  at 

once  obtain  an  example  of  the  one  kiml  of 
knowledge,  and  of  the  other,  anil  these  also  in  proximate  contrast 
to  each  other.  I  call  up  an  image  of  the  High  Church. 
in  this  act,  what  do  I  know  immediately  or  intuitively ; 
mediately  or1)y  representation  ?  It  is  manifest  that  I  am  cc 
or  immediately  cognizant  of  all  that  is  known  as  an  act  or 
cation  of  my  mind,  and,  consequently,  of  the  moditication  or  act 
which  constitutes  the  mental  image  of  the  CathedraL  But  as,  in 
this  operation,  it  is  evident,  that  I  am  conscious  or  immediately 
DOgnixant  of  the  Cathedral,  as  imaged  in  my  mind;  so  it  is  equally 
manifest,  that  I  am  not  conscious  or  immediately  cognizant  of  the 
Cathedral  as  existing.  But  still  I  am  said  to  know  it;  it  is  even, 
called  the  object  of  my  thought.  I  can,  however,  only 
mediately,  —  only  through  the  mental  image  which  represents 
to  consciousness ;  and  it  can  only  be  styled  the  object  of  thou; 
inasmuch  as  a  reference  to  it  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  act 
representatioc.    From  this  example  is  manifest,  what 

1  S«e  Lccl.  111.  p.Ul<rK9.  — Ed. 
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18  meant  by  immediate  or  intuitive,  —  what  by  mediate  or  repre- 
sentative knowledge.  All  philosophers  are  at  one  in  regard  to  the 
immediate  knowledge  of  our  present  mental  modifications;  and 
all  are  equally  agreed,  if  we  remove  some  verbal  ambiguities,  that 
we  are  only  mediately  cognizant  of  all  past  thoughts,  objects,  and 
events,  and  of  every  external  reality  not  at  the  moment  within  the 
sphere  of  sense.     There  is  but  one  point  on  which  they  are  now  at 

variance,  —  viz.,  whether  the  thinking  subject  is 
The  co&tnsto  be-      comjKJtent  to  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  aught 
tween  intnitire  and      y^^^  ^j^^  modifications  of  the  mental  self;  in  other 


SepmentatiTe  Cognl- 

ii<^  words,  whether  we  can  have  any  immediate  per- 

ception of  external  things.     Waiving,  however, 

this  question  for  the  moment,  let  us  articulately  state  what  are  the 

different  conditions  involved  in  the  two  kinds  of  knowledge. 
In  the  first  place,  considered  as  acts.  —  An  act  of  immediate 

knowledge  is  simple;   there  is  nothing  beyond 

^^      onddered   as       ^j^^  mere  consciousness,  by  that  which  knows, 

of  that  which  is  known.  Here  consciousness  is 
simply  contemplative.  On  the  contrary,  an  act  of  mediate  knowl- 
edge is  complex ;  for  the  mind  is  not  only  conscious  of  the  act  as 
its  own  modification,  but  of  this  modification  as  an  object  repre- 
sentative of,  or  relative  to,  an  object  beyond  the  sphere  of  con- 
sciousness. In  this  act,  consciousness  is  both  representative  and 
contemplative  of  the  representation. 
In  the  second  place,  in  relation  to  their  objects.  —  In  an  imme- 
diate cognition,  the   object  is   single,  and  the 

thi^  <ALrtI***^°°  ***      ^^^^  unequivocal.     Here    the    object  in   con- 
sciousness, and  the  object  in  existence,  are  the 
same ;  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  the  esse  ifitentioncUe  or  repre- 
seniativumj  coincides   with   the  esse  etUitcUivum.     In  a  mediate 
cognition,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  is  twofold,  and  the  term 
equivocal ;  the  object  known  and  representing  being  different  from 
the  object  unknown,  except  as  represented.     The  immediate  object, 
or  object  known  in  this  act,  should  be  called  the  subjective  object^ 
or  subfect-obfect^  in  contradistinction  to  the  mediate  or  unknown 
object,  which  might  be  discriminated  as  the  object-obfecL    A  slight 
acquaintance  with  philosophical  writings  will  show  you  how  neces- 
sary such  a  distinction  is ;  the  want  of  it  has  caused  Reid  to  puzzle 
himself  and  Kant  to  perplex  his  readers. 
In  the  third  place,  considered  as  judgments  (for  you  will  recol- 
lect that  every  act  of  Consciousness  involves  an 
a  fmen  affirmation).  —  In  an   intuitive   act,  the  object 

known  is  known  as  actually  existing;  the  cognition,  therefore,  is 
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asBertoi-y,  inasmuch  na  the  reality  of  that,  ita  object,  is  g 
ditionally  as  a  fact.  In  a  representative  act,  on  the  c 
reiiresented  object  is  unknown  as  actually  existing;  the  cogniti* 
therefore,  is  problematical,  tlie  reality  of  tlie  object  reprcscnl 
being  only  given  as  a  possibility,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  obji 
representing. 

In  tho  fourth  place,  in  relation  to  their  sphere. — Represents) 

knowledge  is  esclasively  subjective,  for  it« 

mediate  object  is  a  mere  mental  modification, 

and  its  mediate  object  is  unknown,  except  ia 
so  far  as  that  modification  rejiresents  it.    Intuitive  knowledge,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  consciousness  is  to  be  credited,  is  eithe; 
jeclive  or  objective,  for  its  single  object  may  be  either  a  pi 
noriienon  of  the  ego  or  of  the  non-ego,  —  either  ment-il  or  matcrii 
In  tlie  fifth  place,  considered  in  reference  to  their  perfection.' 

An  intuitive  cognition,  as  an  act,  is  complt 
"  "  "*"**  "      and  absolute,  as  irrespective  of  nnght  beyi 

the  dominion  of  consciousness;  whereas,  a 
resentative  cognition,  as  an  act,  is  incomplete,  being  relative 
8nd  vicarious  o^  an  existence  beyond  the  sphere  of  actual  knoi 
edge.  The  object  likewise  of  the  former  is  complete,  b«ing 
once  known  and  real;  whereas,  in  tho  latter,  the  object  known 
ideal,  tlie  real  object  unknown.  In  their  relations  to  each  oti 
immediate  knowledge  is  complete,  as  self-sufficient;  mediate  knoi 
edge,  on  the  contrary,  is  incomplete,  as  dependent  on  the  other 
its  realization.' 

Such  are  the  two  kinds  of  knowledge  whicli  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish,  and  such  are  the  principal  contrasts  tliey  present  I 
said  a  little  ago  that  this  distinction,  so  far  from  being  signalized, 
had  been  almost  abolished  by  pliilosophcrs.     I  ought,  however,  t(^ 

have   excepted   certain    of  the   schoolmen,' 

Tiii.    di.iiii8iion       Tcliom  this  discrimination  was  not  only  ta 

Utt  niioniraen  ^"'  admirably  applied ;  and,  though  I  did 

originally  borrow  it  from  them,  I  was  happy 
find  that  what  I  had  thought  out  for  myself,  was  confirmed  by 


Ecd, 
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authority  of  these  subtle  spirits.  The  names  given  in  the  schools 
to  the  immediate  and  mediate  cognitions  were  intuitive  and  ab- 
stractive (cognitio  intuitivd,  cognitio  abstractiva)^  meaning  by  the 
latter  term  not  merely  what  we,  with  them,  call  abstract  knowl- 
edge, but  also  the  representations  of  concrete  objects  in  the  imagin- 
ation or  memory. 

Now,  possessed  of  this  distinction,  of  which  Reid  knew  nothing, 
and  asserting  far  more  clearly  and  explicitly  than  he  has  ever  done 
the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception,  I  think  the  affirmation  I 
made  in  my  last  Lecture  is  not  unwarranted,  —  that  a  considerable 
section  of  the  schoolmen  were  incomparably  superior  to  Reid,  or 
any  modem  philosopher,  in  their  exposition  of  the  true  theory  of 
that  faculty.  It  is  only  wonderful  that  this,  their  doctrine,  has  not 
hitherto  attracted  attention,  and  obtained  the  celebrity  it  merits. 
Having  now  prepared  you  for  the  question  concerning  Reid,  I 

shall  proceed  to  its  consideration ;  and  shall,  in 
Order  o   the  ^y^Q  first  place,  statc  the  arguments  that  may  be 

adduced  in  favor  of  the  opinion,  that  Reid  did 
not  assert  a  doctrine  of  Natural  Realism,  —  did  not  accept  the  fact 
of  the  duality  of  consciousness  in  its  genuine  integrity,  but  only 
deluded  himself  with  the  belief  that  he  was  originating  a  new  or 
an  important  opinion,  by  the  adoption  of  the  simpler  form  of  Rep- 
resentation ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  state  the  arguments  that 
may  be  alleged  in  support  of  the  opposite  conclusion,  that  his 
doctrine  is  in  truth  the  simple  doctrine  of  Natund  Realism. 
But  before  proceeding  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  alone  I 

conceive  any  presumption  can  be  founded,  that 

1.    Groands    on       Reid  is  not  a  Natural  Realist,  but,  like  Brown, 

^        J      .™*^%r  .       a  Cosmothetic  Idealist,  I  shall  state  and  refute 

rappoeed   not  a  !Nat-  ^ 

nrai  Realist.  the  Only  attempt  made  by  Brown  to  support 

Brown's  single  ar-      this,  his  interpretation   of  Reid's  fundamental 

gnment  in  support  of       aoctrine.    Brown's  interpretation  of  Reid  seems, 

the   Tiew    that    Reid         .  '  /^ 

was  a  Cosmothetic  ^^  ^^^^  "^^  grounded  on  anythmg  which  he 
Idealist,  reflited.  found  in  Reid,  but  simply  on  his  own  assump- 

tion of  what  Reid's  opinion  must  be.  For, 
marvellous  as  it  may  sound.  Brown  hardly  seems  to  have  con- 
templated the  possibility  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  anything 
beyond  the  sphere  of  self;  and  I  should  say,  without  qualification, 
that  he  had  never  at  all  imagined  this  possibility,  were  it  not  for 


Fidadanos,  Caje/tui,  as  distingnishing  be-  ReitPs  Work*^  Suppl.  Diss.  B,  p.  812.  — See 
twecB  knowledge  imtmtive  and  abstractive,  above,  h*  xxi.  p.  292,  and  L.  xxii.  p.  800.  — 
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the  single  attempt  he  makes  at  a  proof  of  the  impossibility  of 
Rcid  holding  Buch  an  opinion,  when  on  one  oecnsion  Reiil'a  I.in- 
gnage  seems  for  a  moment  to  hare  actually  suggested  to  him  the 
question :  Might  th»t  philosopher  not  perhaps  regard  the  extem:Ll 
object  as  identical  with  the  immediate  object  in  perception?  In 
the  following  passage,  you  will  observe,  by  anticipation,  ihnt  by 
Sensation,  which  ought  to  be  called  Sensation  Proper,  is  meant  tlio 
subjective  feeling,  —  the  pleasure  or  pain  involved  in  an  act  of 
aenstble  perception ;  and  by  Perception,  which  oaglit  to  be  call* 
Perception  Proper,  is  meant  the  objective  knowledge  which  WW 
have,  or  think  we  have,  of  the  external  object  in  that 

sation,'  says  Dr.  Rcid, '  can  be  nothine  ebe  tl 

Btdwh  qaoted.  .      .    ^  ,  ,  ,  - 

It  13  felt  to  be.  Its  very  essence  consists 
being  felt;  and  when  it  is  not  felt,  it  is  not.  There  is  no  diifereiiM 
between  the  sensation  and  the  feeling  of  it ;  they  are  one  and  the 
same  thing.'  But  this  is  surely  equally  true  of  what  he  terms  per- 
ception, which,  as  a  state  of  the  mind,  it  must  be  rt^membcrvil,  is, 
according  to  his  own  account  of  it,  as  different  from  the  object; 
perceived  as  the  sensation  is.  We  may  say  of  the  mental 
of  perception,  too,  in  his  own  Inngnage,  as  indeed  wo  mimt  say 
all  our  states  of  mind,  whatever  they  may  be,  that  it  can  be  noth- 
ing else  than  it  is  felt  to  be.  Its  very  essence  condsts  in  being 
felt;  and  when  it  is  not  Iclt,  it  is  not.  There  is  no  difference 
between  the  perception  and  the  feeling  of  it ;  they  are  one  and 
the  same  thing.  The  sensation,  indeed,  which  is  mental,  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  object  exciting  it,  which  we  term  material;  but  so 
ahio  is  the  state  of  mind  which  constitutes  perception ;  for  Dr. 
Reid  was  surely  too  zealous  an  opponent  of  tlie  systems  which 
ascribe  everything  to  mind  alone,  or  to  matter  alone,  to  consider 
the  perception  as  itself  the  object  perceived.  That  in  BensatioOi: 
as  contradistinguished  from  perception,  there  is  nt 
to  an  extenioi  object,  is  true ;  because,  whcu  the  reference  is  mi 
we  then  uae  the  new  term  of  perception;  but  tliat  in  sensatioQ 
there  is  no  object  distinct  from  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  it 
is  felt,  —  no  object  independent  of  the  mental  feeling,  is  sorely  a 
very  atrnngc  o]iinion  of  this  pliilosoplier;  since  what  he  terms  per- 
ception is  nothing  but  the  reference  of  this  very  sensation  to  Its 
external  object.  The  sensation  itself  he  certainly  supposes  to 
depend  on  the  presence  of  an  external  object,  which  is  all  that 
can  be  understood  in  the  case  of  perception,  when  we  speak  of  its 
objects,  or,  in  other  words,  of  those  external  causes  to  which  we 
refer  our  sensations;  for  the  material  object  itself  ho  surely  could 
not  consider  as  forming  a  part  of  the  perception,  which  is  a  etatfl! 
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of  the  mind  alone.    To  be  the  object  of  perception,  is  nothing 
more  than  to  be  the  foreign  cause  or  occasion,  on  which  this  state 
of  the  mind  directly  or  indirectly  arises ;  and  an  object,  in  this 
only  intelligible  sense,  as  an  occasion  or  cause  of  a  certain  subse- 
quent effect,  must,  on  his  own  principles,  be  equally  allowed  to 
sensation.     Though  he  does  not  inform  us  what  he  means  by  the 
term  object^  as  peculiarly  applied  to  perception,  —  (and,  indeed,  if 
he  had  explained  it,  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  great  part  of  his 
system,  which  is  founded  on  the  confusion  of  this  single  word,  as 
something  different  from   a  mere   external   cause  of  an   internal 
feeling,  must  have  fallen  to  the  ground),  —  he  yet  tells  us  very 
explicitly,  that  to  be  the  object  of  perception,  is  something  more 
than  to  be  the  external  occasion  on  which  that  state  of  the  mind 
arises   which   he    terms   perception ;    for,   in   arguing   against   the 
opinion  of  a  philosopher  who  contends  for  the  existence  of  certain 
images  or  traces  in  the  brain,  and  yet  says,  *that  we  are  not  to 
conceive  the  images  or  traces  in  the  brain  to  be  perceived,  as  if 
there  were  eyes  in  the  brain;  these  traces  arc  only  occasions,  on 
which,  by  the  laws  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  ideas  arc  excited 
in  the  mind ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should 
be  an  exact  resemblance  between  the  traces  and  the  things  repre- 
sented by  them,  any  more  than  that  words  or  signs  should  be 
exactly  like  the  things  signified  by  them,'  he  adds:  'These  two 
opinions,  I  think,  cannot  be   reconciled.     For  if  the  images   or 
traces  in  the  brain  are  perceived,  they  must  be  the   objects  of 
perception,  and  not  the  occasions  of  it  only.     On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  are  only  the  occasions   of  our  perceiving,  they  are   not 
perceived  at  all.'     Did  Dr.  Reid,  then,  suppose  that  the   feeling, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  constitutes  perception  as  a  state  of  the 
mind,  or,  in  short,  all  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  perception,  is 
not  strictly  and  exclusively  mental,  as  much  as  all  of  which  we  are 
conscious  in  remembrance,  or  in  love,  or  hate ;  or  did  he  wish  us 
to  believe  that  matter  itself  in  any  of  its  forms,  is,  or  can  be,  a 
part  of  the  phaenomena  or  states  of  the  mind,  —  a  part,  therefore, 
of  that  mental  state  or  feeling  which  we  term  a  perception  ?     Our 
sensations,  like  our  remembrances  or  emotions,  we  refer  to  some 
cause  or  antecedent.    The  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  case  we 
consider  the  feeling  as  having  for  its  cause  some  previous  feeling 
or  state  of  the  mind  itself;  in  the  other  case  we  consider  it  as 
having  for  its  cause  something  which  is  external"  to  ourselves,  and 
independent  of  our  transient  feelings,  —  something  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  former  feelings  suggested  at  the  moment,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  not  to  regard  as  extended  and  resisting.     But  still,  what 
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we  thus  regard  as  cxtcndc^d  and  resisting,  is  known  to  \ia  only  I 
the  feelings  wliit^li  it  occasions  in  our  mind.  AVhnl  matter,  in  i 
relation  to  itordpient  mind,  can  be,  but  the  cause  or  oucaM<M 
direct  or  indirect,  of  tliat  (.lass  of  fetlinga  wUicli  I  term  eensalioi 
or  perceptions,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  concci 

"  The  percipient  mind,  in  no  one  of  its  afibctions,  can  be  Buitl  t 
bo  tlie  mass  of  matter  wbieli  it  perceives,  unless  tlie  separnte  exiat 
CDce,  either  of  mutter  or  of  mind,  be  abandoned  by  us,  the  existenei 
of  either  of  which.  Dr.  Reid  would  have  been  the  last  of  p 
phers  to  yield.     He  acknowledges  that  our  perceptions  are  c 
quent  on  the  presence  of  external  bodiee,  not  from,  any  neces 
connection  subsisting  between  them,  but  merely  from  the 
ment  which  the  Deity,  in  bis  wisdom,  hns  chosen  to  make  of  t! 
mutual  phenomena ;  which  is  surely  to  say,  that  the  Deity  has  r 
dered  the  presence   of  the    external  object  the   occasion   of  t 
affection  of  the  mind  which  is  termed  perception  j  or,  if  it  be  n 
aay  this,  it  is  to  say  nothing.     "Whatever  state  of  mind  perception 
may  be  J  whether  a  jiriinary  result  of  a  poouliar  power,  or  a  n 
secondary  reference  of  association  that  follows  the  particular  se 
tion,  of  which  the  reference  is  made,  it  is  itself)  in  eitlier  view  o 
but  a  state  of  the  mind ;  and  to  be  the  external  occasion  or  antfl 
cedent  of  this  slate  of  mind,  slnec  it  is  to  produce,  directly  o 
rectly,  all  wliich  constitutes  perception,  is  surely,  therefore,  to  1 
perceived,  or  there  must  be  something  in  the  mere  word  perceivuj 
different  from  the  physical  reality  wliich  it  expresses." ' 

'  Now  the  sum  and  substance  of  this  reasoning  is,  as  fa 

inprehend    it,  to  the  following  efibet : — "S 
assort  an  immediate  perception  of  material  q 
iticR,  is  to  assert  an  identity  of  matter  and  m: 
for  that  which  is  immediately  known  must  be  the  Bume  in  natui 
that  which  immediately  knows. 

But  Reid  was  not  a  materialist,  was  a  sturdy  spiritualist;  tl 
fore  he  could  not  really  tuaintaiu  an  immediate  perception  of  ti 
qiukliticH  of  matter. 

Tlie  whole  validity  of  this  ailment  oonsists  in  the  truth  of  tl 
m^or  proposition  (for  the  minor  proposition  that  Reid  was  n 
materialist  is  certain),  —  To  assert  an  immediate  pei-ccption  of 
terial  qualities,  is  to  assert  an  identity  of  matter  and  mind  ;  for  tl 
which  is  immediately  known  must  be  the  same  in  esser 
which  immediat-ely  knows. 

Now  in  support  of  the  proposition  which  constitutes  the  found) 
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tion  of  his  argament,  Brown  offers  no  proof.    lie  assumes  it  as 

an  axiom.     But  so  far  from  his  being  entitled 
n  amen  ^^  ^^       -^    .^^  beinc:  too  evident  to  fear  denial, 

proposition  Mmmed.  .      .  . 

it  IS,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  not  obtrusively 
true,  but,  when  examined,  precisely  the  reverse  of  truth. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  appeal  to  the  only  possible  arbiter  in  the 

case,  —  the  authority  of  consciousness,  —  we  find 
inthefiretptace,di»-      ^j^j^^.  consciousness  ffivcs  as  an  ultimate  fact,  in 

proved  by  conscioiu-  . 

jjgg^  the  unity  of  knowledge,  the  duality  of  exist- 

ence ;  that  is,  it  assures  us  that,  in  the  act  of 
perception,  the  percipient  subject  is  at  once  conscious  of  something 
which  it  distinguishes  as  a  modification  of  selfj  and  of  something 
which  it  distinguishes  as  a  modification  of  not-self.  Reid,  there- 
fore, as  a  dualist,  and  a  dualist  founding  not  on  the  h}7>otheses  of 
philosophers,  but  on  the  data  of  consciousness,  might  safely  maintain 
the  fact  of  our  immediate  perception  of  external  objects,  without 
fear  of  involving  himself  in  an  assertion  of  the  identity  of  mind  and 
matter. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  if  Reid  did  not  maintain  this  immediacy 

of  perception,  and  assert  the  veracity  of  consci- 
in  the  second  place,       ousness,  lie  would  at  once  bo  forced  to  admit 

woaid  pro\-e  the  con-       ^^^  ^^  other  of  the  Unitarian  conclusions  of  ma- 
Terse  of  what  Brown  .     .  .  ,        . 

empioya  it  to  establish.      tcrialism  or  idealism.     Our  knowledge  of  mind 

and  matter,  as  substances,  is  merely  relative ; 
they  are  known  to  us  only  in  their  qualities ;  and  we  can  justify  the 
postulation  of  two  different  substances,  exclusively  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  incompatibility  of  the  double  series  of  phronoraena  to 
coinhere  in  one.  Is  this  supposition  disj)roved  ?  —  The  presumption 
against  dualism  is  again  decisive.  Entities  are  not  to  be  multiplied 
without  necessity ;  a  plurality  of  principles  is  not  to  be  assumed, 
where  the  phaenomena  can  be  explained  by  one.  In  Brown's  theory 
of  perception,  he  abolishes  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  series ; 
and  yet  his  argument,  as  a  dualist,  for  an  immaterial  principle  of 
thought,  proceeds  on  the  ground  that  this  incompatibility  subsists.  * 
This  philosopher  denies  us  an  immediate  knowledge  of  aught  be- 
yond the  accidents  of  mind.  The  accidents  which  we  refer  to  body, 
as  known  to  us,  are  only  states  or  modifications  of  the  percipient 
subject  itself;  in  other  words,  the  qualities  we  call  material^  are 
known  by  us  to  exist,  only  as  they  are  known  by  us  to  inhere  in  the 
same  substance  as  the  qualities  we  denominate  mentaL  There  is  an 
apparent  antithesis,  but  a  real  identity.  On  this  doctrine,  the 
hypothesis  of  a  double  principle  losing  its  necessity,  becomes  philo- 

1  Pkilosopkf  of  the  Human  Miiu/,  Lect.  xxvi.  pp.  646,  647. 
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sophically  absard ;  on  the  law  of  parcimony,  a  psychological  uniti- 
rianism  is  established.  To  the  argument,  that  the  qualities  of  the 
object,  are  so  repugnant  to  the  qualities  of  the  subject,  of  percep- 
tion, that  they  cannot  be  supposed  the  accidents  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, the  unitarian  —  whether  materialist,  idealist,  or  absolutist,  — 
has  only  to  reply :  —  that  so  far  from  the  attributes  of  the  object 
being  exclusive  of  the  attributes  of  the  subject,  in  this  act,  the 
hypothetical  dualist  himself  establishes,  as  the  fundamental  axiom 
of  his  philosophy  of  mind,  that  the  object  known  is  universally 
identical  with  the  subject  knowing.  The  materialist  may  now 
derive  the  subject  from  the  object,  the  idealist  derive  the  object 
from  the  subject,  the  absolutist  sublimate  both  into  indifference, 
nay,  the  nihilist  subvert  the  substantial  reality  of  either;  —  the 
hypothetical  realist,  so  far  from  being  able  to  resist  the  conclusion 
of  any,  in  fact  accords  their  assumptive  premises  to  all. 

So  far,  therefore,  is  Brown's  argument  from  infemng  the  conclu- 
sion, that  Reid  could  not  have  maintained  our  immediate  percejv 
tion  of  external  objects,  that  not  only  is  its  inference  expressly 
denied  by  Reid,  but  if  properly  applied,  it  would  prove  the  ver}- 
converse  of  what  Brown  employs  it  to  establish. 

But  there  is  a  ground  considerably  stronger  than  that  on  which 

Brown  has  attempted  to  evince  the  identity  of 

Rcld'8    equalizing        -o   •  j?         •    •  .•  -^.i.  i  •  rni  • 

rcitjeption  ftud  imagi-  ^^^^  ^  opmion  on  perception  with  his  own.   This 

nation,  %  ground  on  ground  is  his  equalizing  Perception  and  Imng- 

which  he  may  be  sup-  inatiou.      (Under  Imagination,  you  will   again 

poeed  not  a  Natural  ^i^g^^ve,  that  I  include  Reid's  Conception  and 

Cealist.  '  ,  ' 

Memory.)  Other  philosophers  brought  pei"cep- 
tion  into  unison  with  imagination,  by  making  perception  a  faculty 
of  mediate  knowledge.  Reid,  on  the  contrary,  has  brought  imagina- 
tion into  unison  with  perception,  by  calling  imagination  a  faculty  of 
immediate  knowledge.  Now  as  it  is  manifest  that,  in  an  act  of 
imagination,  the  object-object  is  and  can  possibly  be  known  only, 
mediately,  through  a  representation,  it  follows  that  we  must  per- 
force adopt  one  of  two  alternatives,  —  we  may  either  suppose  that 
Reid  means  by  immediate  knowledge  only  that  simpler  form  of 
representation  from  which  the  idea  or  tertium  qnidy  intermediate 
between  the  external  reality  and  the  conscious  mind,  is  thrown  out, 

or  that,  in  his  extreme  horror  of  the  hypothesis 

Butmaybeexpiained      of  ideas,  he  has  altogether  overlooked  the  iun- 

conrirtentiy  with  hi.      ^^mental  distinction  of  mediate  and  immediate 

dootrine    of   Natural 

Ue^jgja.  cognition,  by  which  the  faculties  of  perception 

and  imagination  are  discriminated ;  and  that 
thus  his  very  anxiety  to  separate  more  widely  his  own  doctrine  of 
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intnition  from  the  representative  hypotBesis  of  the  philosophers, 
has,  in  fact,  caused  him  almost  inextricably  to  confound  the  two 
opinions. 

That  this  latter  alternative  is  greatly  the  more  probable,  I  shall 

now  proceed  to  show  you ;  and  in  doing  this,  I 

thatReidhei<rKatnrai  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^Gcp  in  mind  the  ncccssary  contrasts 
ScAikm.  ^y  which  an  immediate  or  intuitive  is  opposed 

to  a  mediate  or  representative  cognition.  The 
question  to  be  solved  is,  —  Does  Reid  hold  that  in  perception  we 
immediately  know  the  external  reality,  in  its  own  qualities,  as  ex- 
isting; or  only  mediately  know  them,  through  a  representative 
modification  of  the  mind  itself?  In  the  following  proofj  I  select 
only  a  few  out  of  a  great  number  of  passages  which  might  be  ad- 
duced from  the  writings  of  Ileid,  in  support  of  the  same  conclusions. 
I  am,  however,  confident  that  they  are  sufiicient ;  and  quotations 
longer  or  more  numerous  would  tend  rather  to  obscure  than  to 
illustrate.  * 

In  the  first  place,  knowledge  and  existence  are  then  only  con- 
vertible when  the  reality  is  known   in  itself; 
Application  of  the      f^^  th^n   Only  Can  wc   Say,   that  it   is  known 

eonditious   of  Imme-        i  -a.         '  a.  i         *  ^       •  *j.    •     -i 

because  it  exists,  and  exists  since  it  is  known. 

diate    Knowledge    to  . 

Beid'8  sutemeutB.  And  this  constitutes  an  immediate  or  intuitive 

cognition,  rigorously  so  called.  Nor  did  Held 
contemplate  any  other.  "It  seems  admitted,"  he  says,  "as  a  first 
principle,  by  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  that  what  is  really 
perceived  must  exist,  and  that  to  perceive  what  does  not  exist,  is 
impossible.     So  far  the  unlearned  man  and  the  philosopher  agi-ee."* 

In  the  second  place,  philosophers  agree,  that  the  idea  or  repre- 
sentative object,  in  their  theory,  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  immedi- 
ately perceived.  And  so  Reid  understands  them.  "I  perceive 
not,  says  the  Cartesian,  the  external  object  itself  (so  far  he  agrees 
with  the  Peripatetic,  and  differs  from  the  unlearned  man) ;  but  I 
perceive  an  image,  or  form,  or  idea,  in  my  own  mind,  or  in  my 
brain.  I  am  certain  of  the  existence  of  the  idea,  because  I  imme- 
diately perceive  it."' 

In  the  third  place,  philosophers  concur  in  acknowledging  that 
mankind  at  large  believe  that  the  external  reality  itself  constitutes 
the  immediate  and  only  object  of  perception.  So  also  Reid :  "  On 
the  same  principle,  the  unlearned  man  says,  I  perceive  the  external 
object,  and   I   perceive   it  to  exist."  —  "The  vulgar  undoubtedly 

1  S«e   this  question    di*cnraed    in    ReicTs         S  Works,  p.  274.  —  £d. 
Work»y  Snppl.  DUsert.  Note  C,  $  ii.  p.  819  et         8  Ibid.— En. 
teq.    Compare  Dtseauftoiu,  p.  68  et  uq.  —  Ed. 
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believe  that  it  is  the  external  object  which  we  immediately  per- 
ceive, and  not  a  representative  image  of  it  only.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  they  look  upon  it  as  perfect  lunacy  to  call  in  question 
the  existence  of  external  objects."*  —  "The  vulgar  are  firmly  per- 
suaded that  the  very  identical  objects  which  they  perceive,  con- 
tinue to  exist  when  they  do  not  perceive  them:  and  are  no  less 
firmly  persuaded,  that  when  ten  men  look  at  the  sun  or  the  moon 
they  all  sec  the  same  individual  object."'  Speaking  of  Berkeley, — 
"  The  vulgar  opinion  he  reduces  to  this,  that  the  veiy  things  which 
we  perceive  by  our  senses  do  really  exist.  This  he  grants."' — "It 
is,  therefore,  acknowledged  by  this  philosopher  to  be  a  natural 
instinct  or  prepossession,  an  universal  and  primary  opinion  of 
all  men,  that  the  objects  which  we  immediately  perceive  by  our 
senses  are  not  images  in  our  minds,  but  external  objects,  and  that 
their  existence  is  independent  of  us  and  our  perception."* 

In  the  fourth  place,  all  philosophers  agree  that  consciousness  has 
an  immediate  knowledge,  and  affords  an  absolute  certainty  of  the 
reality,  of  its  object.  Reid,  as  we  have  seen,  limits  the  name  of 
consciousness  to  self-consciousness,  that  is,  to  the  immediate  knowl- 
edge we  possess  of  the  modifications  of  self;  whereas,  he  makes 
perception  the  faculty  by  which  we  are  immediately  cognizant  of 
the  qualities  of  the  not-self 

In  these  circumstances,  if  Reid  either,  1**,  Maintain,  that  his 
immediate  perception  of  external  things  is  convertible  with  their 
reality;  or,  2**,  Assert,  that,  in  his  doctrine  of  perception,  the 
external  reality  stands  to  the  percipient  mind  face  to  f^ico,  in  the 
same  immediacy  of  relation  which  the  idea  holds  in  the  representa- 
tive theory  of  the  philosophers ;  or,  3®,  Declare  the  identity  of  his 
own  opinion  with  the  vulgar  belief,  as  thus  expounded  by  himself 
and  the  philosophers ;  or,  4®,  Declare,  that  his  Perception  affords  us 
equal  evidence  of  the  existence  of  external  phainomena,  as  his 
Consciousness  affords  us  of  the  existence  of  internal;  —  in  all  and 
each  of  these  supjiositions,  he  would  unambiguously  declare  him- 
self a  natural  realist,  and  evince  that  his  doctrine  of  perception  is 
one  not  of  a  mediate  or  representative,  but  of  an  immediate  or 
intuitive  knowledge.     And  he  does  all  four. 

The  first  and  second,  —  "  We  have  before  examined  the  reasons 
given  by  philosophers  to  prove  that  ideas,  and  not  external  objects, 
are  the  immediate  objects  of  perception.  We  shall  only  here 
observe,  that  if  extcrnrtl  objects  be  perceived  immediately"  [and 

1  Worits,  p.  274.  —Ed.  S  Work*,  p.  2«4  —  Ed. 

X  Ibid.f  p.  284.  —  £d.  4  Ibid.,  p.  VSJ».  —  £d. 
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he  had  just  before  asserted  for  the  hundredth  time  that  they  were 
8o  perceived],  "  we  have  the  same  reason  to  believe  their  existence 
as  ]>bilosophers  have  to  believe  the  existence  of  ideas,  while  they 
hold  them  to  be  the  immediate  objects  of  perception."^ 

The  third,  —  Speaking  of  the  perception  of  the  external  world, 
—  "  We  have  here  a  remarkable  conflict  between  two  contradictory 
opinions,  wherein  all  mankind  are  engaged.  On  the  one  side,  stand 
all  the  vulgar,  who  are  unpractised  in  philosophical  researches,  and 
guided  by  the  uncorrupted  primary  instincts  of  nature.  On  the 
other  side,  stand  all  the  philosophers,  ancient  and  modem ;  every 
man,  without  exception,  who  reflects.  In  this  division,  to  my 
great  humiliation,  I  find  myself  classed  with  the  vulgar."* 

The  fourth. — "Philosophers  sometimes  say  that  we  perceive 
ideas,  —  sometimes  that  we  are  conscious  of  them.  I  chn  have 
no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  anything  which  I  either  perceive,  or 
of  which  I  am  conscious ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  I  either  perceive 
ideas  or  am  conscious  of  them."* 

Various  other  proofs  of  the  same  conclusion  could  be  adduced ; 
these,  for  brevity,  we  omit. 

On  these  grounds,  therefore,  I  am  confident  that  Reid's  doctrine 

of  Perception  must  be  pronounced  a  doctrine 

and'^or"*'^"^'^'       ^^  Intuition,  and  not  of  Representation ;  and 

though,  as  I  have  shown  you,  there  are  cer- 
tainly some  plausible  arguments  which  might  be  alleged  in  sup- 
port of  the  opposite  conclusion ;  still,  these  are  gi*eatly  over- 
balanced by  stronger  positive  proofs,  and  by  the  general  analogy 
of  his  philosophy.  And  here  I  would  impress  upon  you  an  im- 
portant lesson.  That  Reid,  a  distinguished  philosopher,  and  even 
the  founder  of  an  illustrious  school,  could  be  so  greatly  miscon- 
ceived, as  that  an  eminent  disciple  of  that  school  itself  should 
actually  reverse  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  doctrine,  —  this 
may  excite  your  wonder,  but  it  ought  not  to  move  you  to  disparage 
either  the  talent  of  the  philosopher  misconceived,  or  of  the  philoso- 
pher misconceiving.  It  ought,  however,  to  prove  to  you  the  per- 
manent importance,  not  only  in  speculation,  but  in  practice,  of 
precise  thinking.  You  ought  never  to  rest  content,  so  long  as 
there  is  aught  vague  or  indefinite  in  your  reasonings,  —  so  long 
as  you  have  not  analyzed  every  notion  into  its  elements,  and 
excluded  the  possibility  of  all  lurking  ambiguity  in  your  expres- 
sions.    One  great,  perhaps  the  one  greatest  advantage,  resulting 

1  Works,  p.  446.    Cf.  pp.  268,  272.  —  Ed.  S  Worha,  p.  802.  —  Ed. 

8  TTorJb,  p.  878.  —  Ed. 
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from  the  cnltivation  of  Philosophy,  is  the  habit  it  induces  of  vigor- 
ous thought,  that  is,  of  allowing  nothing  to  pass  without  a  search- 
ing examination,  either  in  your  own  speculations,  or  in  those  of 
others.  We  may  never,  perhaps,  arrive  at  truth,  but  we  can 
always  avoid  self-contradiction. 


LECTURE    XXIV. 

THE    PRESENTATIVE    FACULTY. 

I. — PERCEPTION. TUB    DISTINCTIOK    OF    PERCEPTION    PROPER    FROM    SENSA- 
TION  PROPER. 

In"  my  last  Lecture,  having  concluded  the   review  of  Reid't 

Historical  Account  of  Opinions  on  Perception, 

Recapitulation.  ^   -n  t  x        — » 

and  of  Brown's  attack  upon  that  account,  I 
proceeded  to  the  question,  —  Is  Reid*s  own  doctrine  of  perception 
a  scheme  of  Natural  Realism,  that  is,  did  he  accept  in  its  integrity 
the  datum  of  consciousness,  —  that  we  are  immediately  cognitive 
both  of  the  phaenomena  of  matter  and  of  the  phenomena  of  mind ; 
or  did  he,  like  Brown,  and  the  greater  number  of  more  recent 
philosophers,  as  Brown  assumes,  hold  only  the  finer  form  of  the 
representative  hypothesis,  which  supposes  that,  in  perception,  the 
external  reality  is  not  the  immediate  object  of  consciousness,  but 
that  the  ego  is  only  determined  in  some  unknown  manner  to  rep- 
resent the  non-ego,  which  representation,  though  only  a  modifica- 
tion of  mind  or  self,  we  are  compelled,  by  an  illusion  of  our  nature, 
to  mistake  for  a  modification  of  matter,  or  not-self?  I  stated  to 
you  how,  on  the  determination  of  this  question,  depended  nearly 
the  whole  of  Reid's  philosophical  reputation ;  his  philosophy  pro- 
fesses to  subvert  the  foundations  of  idealism  and  skepticism,  and 
it  is  as  having  accomplished  what  he  thus  attempted,  that  any 
principal  or  peculiar  glory  can  be  awarded  to  him.  But  if  all  he 
did  was  merely  to  explode  the  cruder  hypothesis  of  representation, 
and  to  adopt  in  its  place  the  finer,  —  why,  in  the  first  place,  so  far 
from  depri\ing  idealism  and  skepticism  of  all  basis,  he  only  placed 
them  on  one  finuer  and  more  secure;  and,  in  the  second,  so  far 
from  originating  a  new  opinion,  he  could  only  have  added  one  to 
a  class  of  philosophers,  who,  after  the  time  of  Amauld,  were  con- 
tinually on  the  increase,  and  who,  among  the  contemporaries  of 
Reid  himself,  certainly  constituted  the  majority.  His  philosophy 
would  thus  be  at  once  only  a  silly  blunder ;  its  pretence  to  origin- 
ality only  a  proclamation  of  ignorance ;  and  so  far  from  being  an 
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honor  to  the  nation  from  which  it  arose,  and  by  whom  it  was 
respected,  it  would,  in  fact,  be  a  scandal  and  a  reproach  to  the 
philosojjhy  of  any  country  in  which  it  met  with  any  milder  treat- 
ment than  derision. 

Previously,  however,  to  the  determination  of  this  question,  it 
was  necessary  to  place  before  you,  more  distinctly  than  had  hith- 
erto been  done,  the  distinction  of  Mediate  or  Representative  from 
Immediate  or  Intuitive  knowledge,  —  a  distinction  which,  though 
overlooked,  or  even  abolished,  in  the  modem  systems  of  philoso- 
phy, is,  botli  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences,  of  the  highest 
importance  in  psychology.  Throwing  out  of  view,  as  a  now  ex- 
ploded hypothesis,  the  cruder  doctrine  of  representation,  —  that, 
namely,  wliich  supposes  the  immediate,  or  representative  object 
to  be  something  different  from  a  mere  modification  of  mind, — 
fix)m  the  mere  energy  of  cognitions,  —  I  articulately  displayed  to 
you  these  two  kinds  of  knowledge  in  their  contrasts  and  correla- 
tions. They  are  thus  defined.  Intuitive  or  immediate  knowledge 
is  that  in  which  there  is  only  one  object,  and  in  which  that  object 
is  known  in  itself,  or  as  existing.  Representative  or  mediate 
knowledge,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  in  which  there  are  two  objects, 

—  an  immediate  and  a  mediate  object;  —  the  immediate  object  or 
that  known  in  itself,  being  a  mere  subjective  or  mental  mode 
relative  to  and  representing  a  reality  beyond  the  sphere  of  con- 
sciousness ;  —  the  mediate  object  is  that  reality,  thus  supposed  and 
represented.  As  an  act  of  representative  knowledge  involves  an 
intuitive  cognition,  I  took  a  special  example  of  such  an  act.  I 
supposed  that  we  called  up  to  our  minds  the  imago  of  the  High 
Church,  Now,  here  the  immediate  object^  —  the  object  of  con- 
sciousness, is  the  mental  image  of  that  edifice.  This  we  know,  and 
know  not  as  an  absolute  object,  but  as  a  mental  object  relative  to 
a  material  object  which  it  represents;  which  material  object,  in 
itself^  is,  at  present,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties  of  immediate 
knowledge,  and  is,  therefore,  only  mediately  known  in  its  repre- 
sentation. You  must  observe  that  the  mental  image,  —  the  imme- 
diate object,  is  not  really  different  from  the  cognitive  act  of  im- 
agination itself.  In  an  act  of  mediate  or  representative  knowledge, 
the  cognition  and  the  immediate  object  are  really  an  identical 
modification,  —  the  cognition  and  the  object,  —  the  imagination 
and  the  image,  being  nothing  more  than  the  mental  representation, 

—  the  mental  reference  itself.  The  indivisible  modification  is  dis- 
tinguished by  two  names,  because  it  involves  a  relation  between 
two  terms  (the  two  terms  being  the  mind  knowing  and  the  thing 
represented),  and  may,  consequently,  be  viewed  in  more  proximate 


^  - 
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reference  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of  these.  Looking  to  the 
mind  knowing,  it  is  called  a  cognition,  an  act  of  knowledge,  an 
imagination,  etc.; — looking  to  the  thing  represented,  it  is  called 
a  representation,  an  object,  an  image,  an  idea,  etc. 

All  philosophers  admit  that  the  knowledge  of  our  present  mental 
states  is  immediate :  if  we  discount  some  verbal  ambiguities,  all 
would  admit  that  our  actual  knowledge  of  all  that  is  not  now  exist- 
ent^ or  not  now  existent  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  must  be 
mediate  or  representative.  The  only  point  on  which  any  serious 
difference  of  opinion  can  obtain  is,  '• —  Whether  the  ego  or  mind  can 
be  more  than  mediately  cognizant  of  the  phaenomena  of  the  n  on -ego 
or  matter. 

I  then  detailed  to  you  the  grounds  on  which  it  ought  to  be  held 

that  Roid's   doctrine  of  Perception  is  one  of 

ammaryo     ere»-      j^'atural   Realism,  and   not  a  form  of  Cosmo- 

BODM  for  holding  Held  ,  ' 

mXataraiBefliiflt.  thctic  Idealism,  as   supposed  by  Brown.     An 

immediate  or  intuitive  knowledge  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  thing  as  existing,  —  consequently,  in  this  case,  knowledge 
and  existence  infer  each  other.  On  the  one  hand,  we  know  the 
object  because  it  exists,  —  and,  on  the  other,  the  object  exists,  since 
it  is  known.  Tliis  is  expressly  maintained  by  Reid,  and  universally 
admitted  by  philosophers.  In  the  first  place,  on  this  principle,  the 
philosophers  hold  that  ideas  (whether  on  the  one  hj'pothcsis  of 
representation,  or  on  the  other)  necessarily  exist,  because  immedi- 
ately known.  Now,  if  Reid,  fully  aware  of  this,  assert  that,  on  his 
doctrine,  the  external  reality  holds,  in  the  act  of  perception,  the 
same  immediate  relation  to  the  mind,  in  which  the  idea  or  represen- 
tative image  stands  in  the  doctrine  of  philosophers ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, on  the  one  opinion,  we  have  the  same  assurance  of  the 
existence  of  the  material  world,  as,  on  the  other,  of  the  reality  of 
the  ideal  world;  —  if,  I  say,  he  does  this,  he  unambiguously  pro- 
claims himself  a  natural  realist.  And  that  this  he  actually  does,  I 
showed  you  by  various  quotations  from  his  writings. 

In  the  second  place,  upon  the  same  principle,  mankind  at  large 
believe  in  the  existence  of  the  external  universe,  because  they 
believe  that  the  external  universe  is  by  them  immediately  perceived. 
This  fact,  I  showed  you,  is  acknowledged  both  by  the  philosophers, 
who  regard  the  common  belief  itself  as  an  illusion,  and  by  Reid. 
In  these  circumstances,  if  Reid  declares  that  he  coincides  with  the 
vulgar,  in  opposition  to  the  learned,  belief,  he  must  again  be  held 
unambiguously  to  pronounce  his  doctrine  of  perception  a  scheme 
of  natural  realism.  And  that  he  emphatically  makes  this  declara- 
tion! I  also  proved  to  you  by  sundry  passages. 
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In  the  third  place,  Roid  and  all  phUoHopbers  are  at  one  in  main- 
tainiiig  that  sclf^onsi^iousness,  as  immediately  cognizant  of  our 
menliil  raodilicatiDns,  affurdH  us  an  absolute  assurance  of  tboir 
ence.  If  tbon  Iteid  bold  that  perception  is  a&  immediat«ly  cognim 
of  the  external  modification,  as  self-consciousnesa  is  of  tbo  interns^ 
and  that  the  one  cognition  thus  affords  lis  an  equal  certainty  of  ti 
reality  of  its  object  as  does  the  other,  —  on  this  supposition,  it  S 
manifest  that  Keid,  a  third  time,  unambiguously  declares  his  do^ 
trine  of  perception  a  doctrine  of  natural  realism.  And  that  1 
docs  so,  I  proved  by  various  quotations. 

I  might  have  noticed,  in  tlie  fourth  place,  that  Reid's 
that  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  external  things  is  immediHie,  a 
not  the  result  of  inference  or  reasoning,  is  wholly  incompatible  vi 
the  doctrine  of  a  representative  perception.     I  do  not,  howevei 
much  stress  on  this  argument,  because  we  may  possibly  8ns|)e<'t  tl 
he  makes  the  same  mistake  in  regard  to  the  term  immcdiaU^^.^ 
applied  to  this  belief,  which  he  does  in  its  applicatio 
sentative  cognitions.     But,  independently  of  this,  the  three  formd 
arguments  are  amply  suflicicnt  to  estiblish  onr  conclusion. 

These  are  the  grounds  on  Hhidi  I  uould  maintain  that  Brown 
has  not  only  mistaken,  but   absoluti.1)  ^e^crsed  the  fundai 
principle  of  Heid's  philosophy ,  although  it  must  be  confessed,  d 
tlic  error  and  perplexity  of  Iti-id's  exposition,  arising  from  his  noi 
distinction  of  the  two  possible  forms  oi   representation, 
confusion  of  representative  and  of  intuitive  knowledge,  afford  a 
not  incompetent  .ipology  for  those  who  might  misapprehend  his 
meaning.     In  this  discussion,  it  may  be  matter  of  suqirise,  that  .] 
have  not  called  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Stewart,.     The  truth  i 
his  writings  afford  no  applicable  testimony  to  the  point  at  i 
His  own  statements  of  the  doctrine  of  perception  arc  brief  a 
general,  and   he  is  content  to  reler  the  reader  to  Reid  for  1 
details. 

Of  tbo  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception  of  external  objccta,-" 
which,  as  a  fact  of  consciousness,  ought  to  be 
unconditionally  admitted,  —  Reid  has  the  merit, 
in  these  latter  times,  of  being  the  first  ohampio 
tlioe,,  I  have  already  noticed  that,  among  the  scholaa 

philosojihers,  there  were  some  who  maintuQil 
the  same  doctrine,  and  with  far  greater  clearness  and  comprehensio] 
than  Roid.'  These  opinions  are,  however,  even  at  this  moment,  I 
may  sav,  wholly  unknown  ;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  their  speculations  hsul  exerted  any  influence,  direct  or  indirect. 
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Two  modem  phBo»> 
ophen,  pntUmBif  to 
Beid,  held  IntniUT* 
Fnrceptioii. 


upon  a  thinker  so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  what  had  heen  done 
by  previous  philosophers,  as  Reid.     Since  the  revival  of  letters,  I 

have  met  with  only  two,  anterior  to  Held,  whose 
doctrine  on  the  present  question  coincided  with 
his.  One  of  these  may,  indeed,  be  discounted ; 
for  he  has  stated  his  opinions  in  so  paradoxical 
a  manner,  that  his  authority  is  hardly  worthy  of 
notice.^  The  other,*  who  flourished  about  a  century  before  Reid, 
has,  on  the  contrary,  stated  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive,  and  refuted 
the  counter  hypothesis  of  a  jepresentative  perception,  with  a  brevity, 
perspicuity,  and  precision,  far  superior  to  the  Scottish  philosopher. 
Both  of  these  authors,  I  may  say,  are  at  present  wholly  unknown. 

Having  concluded  the  argument  by  which  I  endeavored  to  satisfy 
you  that  Reid's  doctrine  is  Natural  Realism,  I  should  now  proceed 
to  show  that  Natural  Realism  is  a  more  philosophicxd  doctrine  than 
Hypothetical  Realism.  Before,  however,  taking  up  the  subject,  I 
think  it  better  to  dispose  of  ccrtiiin  subordinate  matters,  with  which 
it  is  proper  to  have  some  preparatory  acquaintance. 

Of  these  the  first  is  the  distinction  of  Perception  Proper  from 
Sensation  Proper. 


1  The  philotopber  here  meant  is  probablj 
John  Sergeant,  who  inculcated  a  doctrine  of 
Bealiem  against  modem  philocophers  gener- 
allf,  and  Locke  in  particular, — in  his  Method 
f  Sciew»  (1686),  and  Solid  Philotophy  asserted 
mgmui  the  Faiuies  of  tke  Heists  (1097).  See, 
of  the  latter  work,  Preface,  especially  H  7, 
18, 19;  pp.  28,  42, 44,  58  «t  uq.,  142,  333  et  seq. 
See  below,  p.  858.  —  Ed. 

S  The  latter  of  the  two  philosophers  here 
referred  to,  is  doobtleai  Peter  Poiret  He  is 
mentioned  in  the  Author^s  Common-Place 
Book,  as  holding  a  more  correct  opinion  than 
Seld  ott  the  point  raised  in  the  text.  Poiret 
was  bom  in  1616,  and  died  in  1719.  He  sUtes 
his  doctrine  as  follows:  "In  nobis  duplicis 
generis  (saltern  quantum  ad  cognitionem, 
TOoehaelatesumpta)(acultatesine88e;  reales 
alteras,  quae  res  ipsas;  alteras  umbratiles, 
qose  remm  pieturas,  nmbrasve  sive  idea*  ex- 
hibeant:  et  atrasqne  quidem  fkcultates  illas 
itemm  duplices  existere;  nempe,  vel  reales 
spiritales,  pro  rebus  spiritalibus;  Tel  reales 
eoiporfas,  pro  rebus  materialibus.  Spintak* 
rMJes  sunt  passirns  intelleetus  sensusque  spir> 
ilalea  eC  intimi,  qui  ah  objectis  ipsis  reallbus 
acq;>lritalibos,  eonunre  effluviis  veris  afficiun- 
tar.  .  .  .  Corportm  rtaU*  fkcultates  sunt  (hoc 
bk  negotio)  risns  sensusque  ceteri  eorporei  qui 
ab  oljeetis  ipsis  corporeis  affecti,  eomm  ex- 
hibit nobis  eoipaiiMjiem  s**siiaU,  Umbratiles 
1  fliettltatcs  (quae  sunt  ipsa  hominis^  Holts 


live  intelleetus  actirus)  eomparent  maxime, 
quando  ottiectis  sive  rebus  que  facultates 
reales  affecerunt,  eorumque  alfectione  et  efflu- 
Tiis  abeentibus,  mens  activitate  sua  eommdem 
imagines  sive  ideas  in  se  excitat  et  considerat. 
Et  hoc  quidem  modo  idealiur  sive  per  ideam 
possunt  quoque  cognoscl,  Dfiu,  Mentes^  Cor- 
foro."  Cogilaiiones  RatiomaleSy  lib.  ii.  c.  iv.  p. 
176,  (edit.  1715)— first  published  apparently 
in  1675.    Again  he  says:  "Intelleetus  triplex. 

Intelleetus  sive  facultas  percipiendi, 

cujus  objectum  ipsemet  Deus  est  i^usque  di- 
vlnss  operationes  ac  emauationes,  dicitur  a 
me  inuUeetus  divinus^  ac  mere  passivus  sive 
receptivus;  qui  etiam  imteUigentia  diei  potest 
Intelleetus,  sive  facultas  percipiendi,  chJus 
objectum  sunt  res  lii^us  mondi  naturales 
earumqoe  realia  effluvia,  dicitur  a  me  intel- 
leetus animalis  sive  sensualiSf  qui  quoque 
mere  pauivus  est.  Intelleetus  vero  cujus 
olOecta  sunt  pictune  et  imagines  ac  ide» 
rerum,  quas  ipsemet  format  et  varie  regit, 
sive  imagines  illae  idecve  sint  de  rebus  spirit- 
alibus sive  de  corporeis,  dicitur  a  me  Ratio 
Aamoiia  vel  intelleetus  oelieiu  et  jricturarius 
.  .  .  intelleetus  idealis.  De/etuio  Methodi  In- 
tfeniendi  Yerum,  H  2,  4,  p.  118.  Cf  H  h  6i 
Opera  Posthuma^  (edit  1721).  Ct  his  De  Vera 
Mftkodo  Inveniendi  Verum,  pars  i.  H  20, 21,  pp* 
28,  24,  (1st  edit  1682),  — prefixed  to  his  De 
Bruditioiu,    See  p.  208,  note  2.  —  Ed. 
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I  have  had  occasion  to  mention,  that  the  word  Perception  is,  in 

the  language  of  philosophers  previous  to  Rcid, 
The  distinction  of  Per-  uscd  in  a  very  extensive  signification.  By  Des- 
oeption  Proper  from      cartes,  Malcbranchc,  Locke,  Leibnitz,  and  others, 

Sensation  Proper.  ...  i  :i   •  i  ^  i      • 

Use  of  the  term  Per-  employed  m  a  sense  almost  as  unexclusive 

oeption  previoosiy  ta      ^  consciousness  in  its  widcst  signification.     By 
Keid'  Reid,  this  word  was    limited   to  our  faculty 

acquisitive  of  knowledge,  and  to  that  branch  of 
this  faculty  whereby,  through  the  senses,  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
the  external  world.  But  his  Ihuitation  did  not  stop  here.  In  the 
act  of  external  perception,  he  distinguished  two  elements,  to  which 
he  gave  the  names  of  Perception  and  Sensation.  He  ought,  per- 
haj)S,  to  have  called  these  perception  proper  and  sensation  proper^ 
when  employed  in  his  special  meaning ;  for,  in  the  language  of 
other  philosophers,  sensation  was  a  term  which  included  his  Per- 
ception, and  perception  a  term  comprehensive  of  what  he  called 
Sensation. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  precision  in  Reid's  account  of  Perception 

and  Sensation.      Of  Perception  he  says:    "IfJ 
Reid'n  acconnt  of       therefore,  we  attend  to  that  act  of  our  mind. 

Perception.  .  ^ 

which  we  call  the  perception  of  an  external 
object  of  sense,  we  shall  find  in  it  these  three  things.  Jf^irsty 
Some  conception  or  notion  of  the  object  perceived.  Secondly^  A 
strong  and  irresistible  conviction  and  belief  of  its  present  existence; 
and,  Thirdly^  That  this  conviction  and  belief  are  immediate,  and 
not  the  effect  of  reasoning. 

'-''Firsts  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  an  object  without  having  some 
notion  or  conception  of  what  we  perceive.  We  may  indeed  con- 
ceive an  object  which  we  do  not  perceive ;  but  when  we  perceive 
the  object,  we  must  have  some  conception  of  it  at  the  same  time ; 
and  we  have  commonly  a  more  clear  and  steady  notion  of  the  object 
while  we  perceive  it,  than  we  have  from  memory  or  imagination, 
when  it  is  not  perceived.  Yet,  even  in  perception,  the  notion  which 
our  senses  give  of  the  object  may  be  more  or  less  clear,  more  or  less 
distinct  in  all  possible  degrees."  i 

Now  here  you  will  observe  that  the  "  having  a  notion  or  concep- 
tion," by  which  he  explains  the  act  of  perception. 

Wanting    in     pre-  .,       '_         .       .      '^  __        ,,,,, 

^j^jQQ  might  at  nrst  lead  us  to  conclude  that  he  held, 

as  Brown  supposes,  the  doctrine  of  a  represen- 
tative perception  ;  for  notion  and  conception  are  generally  used  by 
philosophers  for  a  representation  or  mediate  knowledge  of  a  thing. 

1  IntelUctual  Powers,  Essay  ii.  c.  t.     Works,  p.  268. 
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But,  though  Tteid  cannot  escape  censure  for  ambiguity  and  vague- 
ness, it  appears,  from  the  analogy  of  his  writings,  that  by  notion  or 
conception  he  meant  nothing  more  than  knowledge  or  cognition. 

Sensation  he  thus  describes:  "Almost  all  our  perceptions  have 

corresponding  sensations,  which  constantly  ac- 
company them,  and,  on  that  account,  are  very 
apt  to  be  confounded  with  them.  Neither  ought  we  to  expect  that 
the  sensation,  and  its  corresponding  perception,  should  be  distin- 
guished in  common  language,  because  the  purposes  of  common  life 
do  not  require  it.  Language  is  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  ordi- 
nary conversation ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  it  should 
make  distinctions  that  are  not  of  common  use.  Hence  it  happens 
that  a  quality  perceived,  and  the  sensation  corresponding  to  that 
perception,  often  go  under  the  same  name. 

"This  makes  the  names  of  most  of  our  sensations  ambiguous, 
and  this  ambiguity  hath  very  much  perplexed  the  philosophers.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  give  some  instances,  to  illustrate  the  distinction 
between  our  sensations  and  the  objects  of  perception. 

"  When  I  smell  a  rose,  there  is  in  this  operation  both  sensation 
and  perception.  The  agreeable  odor  I  feel,  considered  by  itself, 
without  relation  to  any  external  object,  is  merely  a  sensation.  It 
affects  the  mind  in  a  certain  way ;  and  this  affection  of  the  mind 
may  be  conceived,  without  a  thought  of  the  rose  or  any  other 
object.  This  sensation  can  be  nothing  else  than  it  is  felt  to  be.  Its 
ver}'  essence  consists  in  being  felt ;  and  when  it  is  not  felt,  it  is  not. 
There  is  no  difference  between  the  sensation  and  the  feeling  of  it ; 
they  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  we 
before  obser\'ed,  that  in  sensation,  there  is  no  object  distinct  from 
that  act  of  mind  by  which  it  is  felt ;  and  this  holds  true  with  regard 
to  all  sensations. 

"Let  us  next  attend  to  the  perception  which  we  have  in  smelling 
a  rose.  Perception  hits  always  an  external  object ;  and  the  object 
of  my  perception,  in  this  case,  is  that  quality  in  the  rose  which  I 
discern  by  the  sense  of  smell.  Observing  that  the  agreeable  sensa- 
tion is  raised  when  the  rose  is  near,  and  ceases  when  it  is  removed, 
I  am  led,  by  my  nature,  to  conclude  some  quality  to  be  in  the  rose 
which  is  the  cause  of  this  sensation.  This  quality  in  the  rose  is  the 
object  perceived ;  and  that  act  of  the  mind,  by  which  I  have  the 
conviction  and  belief  of  this  quality,  is  what  in  this  case  I  call  per- 
ception."* 

^Y perception^  Reid,  therefore,  means  the  objective  knowledge  we 

1  hOeOectual  Powtrs^  Eaaay  ii.  ch.  16.     CM.  Works,  p.  810. 
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Reid  anticipated  in 
hi«  distinction  of  Ter- 
eeption  from  Sensa- 
tion. 


Malebranche. 


have  of  an  external  reality,  through  the  senses ;  by  sen^cUianj  the 

subjective  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain,  with 
which  the  organic  operation  of  sense  is  accom- 
panied. This  distinction  of  the  objective  from 
the  subjective  element  in  the  act  is  important. 
Reid  is  not,  however,  the  author  of  this  distinc- 
tion. He  himself  notices  of  Malebranche  that  ^he  distinguished  more 
accurately  than  any  philosopher  had  done  before,  the  objects  which 
we  perceive  from  the  sensations  in  our  own  minds,  which,  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  always  accompany  the  perception  of  the  object.  As 
in  many  things,  so  particularly  in  this,  he  has  great  merit ;  for  this, 
I  apprehend,  is  a  key  that  opens  the  way  to  a  right  understanding 
both  of  our  external  senses,  and  of  other  powers  of  the  mind.***    I 

may  notice  that  Malebranche's  distinction  is 
into  Idie^  corresponding  to  Reid's  Perception, 
and  Sentiment^  corresponding  to  his  Sensation ;  and  this  distinction 
is  as  precisely  marked  in  Malebranche'  as  in  Reid.  Subsequently 
to  Malebranche,  the  distinction  became  even  common ;  and  there  is 

no  reason  for  Mr.  Stewart'  being  struck  when 
Cron«z,  Hatcheson,      ^iQ  found  it  in  Crousaz  and  nutcheson.     It  is  to 

Le  Clero,  Sinaart,  Baf- 
fle be  found  in  Le  Clerc,*  in  Sinsart,*  in  Buffier,*  in 

Genovesi,'  and  in  many  other  philosophers.  It 
is  curious  that  Malebranche's  distinction  was  apprehended  neither 
by  Locke  nor  by  Leibnitz,  in  their  counter  examinations  of  the 
theory  of  that  philosopher.  Both  totally  mistake  its  import.  Male- 
branche, however,  was  not  the  original  author  of  the  distinction. 

He  himself  professedly  evolves  it  out  of  Des- 
cartes.' But  long  previously  to  Descartes,  it 
had  been  clearly  established.  It  formed  a  part  of  that  admirable 
doctrine  of  perception  maintained  by  the  party  of  the  Schoolmen 
to  whom  I  have  already  alluded.*    I  find  it,  however,  long  prior  to 

them.  It  is,  in  particular,  stated  with  great 
precision  by  Plotinus,^**  and  even  some  inferences 
drawn  from  it,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  discoveries  of  modem 
philosophy. 


Descartes. 


Flotinus. 


1  InttUeehud  Powers,  Essaj  ii.  ch.  vii.  Cb0. 
WorleSj  p.  266. 

S  ReekercAe  de  la  Viriti,  lib.  iii.  part  ii.  ch. 
yi.  and  vii.,  with  Eclaireissement  on  text. 
See  ReitPt  Works,  pp.  834,  887.  — Ed. 

S  PkilosopkietU  Euayx,  notes  F  and  G.  The 
passages  ftom  Uutcheson  and  Oousaz  are 
given  in  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  edition  of  the 
Cottected  Works,  vol.  T.  p.  420.  —  Ed. 

4  Pneumatologiay  S  i*  chap.  v.  Opera  Phi- 
losophieaj  torn.  U.  p.  81  (edH.  ITK).  —Ed. 


5  [Reeueil  des  Peusies  sur  T  Jptmertaliii  d» 
V  Ame,  119.] 

6  First  Truths,  part  i.  ch.  ziv.  f$  109—111, 
Cf.  Remarks  on  Crousa^  art.  viii.  p.  437 
(Eng.  Trans).  —  Ed. 

7  [Bementa  Metapkfsiea,  pars  ii.  p.  12.] 

8  See  Reid's  Works,  p.  881.  —  £d. 

0  See  above,  I.  xxiii.  p.  816,  and  JteuTa 
Works,  p.  887.— Ed. 

10  Enn,  m.  Ti  2.  See  RtUPs  Works,  p.  887.  — 
£d. 
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Before  proceeding  to  state  to  you  the  great  law  which  regulates 

the  mutual  relation  of  these  phaenomena,  —  a 

The  nature  of  the      law  which  has  been  wholly  overlooked  by  our 

^nomena^^roep-      psychologists,  —  it  is  proper  to  say  a  few  words, 

iiiwtnted.  '      illustrative  of  the  nature  of  the  phaenomena 

themselves ;  for  what  you  will  find  in  Reid,  is 
by  no  means  either  complete  or  definite. 

The  opposition  of  Perception  and  Sensation  is  true,  but  it  is  not 

a  statement  adequate  to  the  generality  of  the 
contrast  of  Pfer-       eontrast     Perception  is  only  a  special  kind  of 

eeption  and  Senmtion,  *  ,  "^  ^ 

the  ffpeciai  mauifes.  knowledge,  and  scnsatiou  only  a  special  kind 
tation  of  a  contrast  of  feeling;  and  Knowledge  and  Feeling^  you 
which  universally  di-  ^^  recollect,  are  two  out  of  the  three  great 
j.^^  classes,   into  which  we   primarily   divided  the 

phaenomena  of  mind.  Conation  was  the  third. 
Now,  as  perception  is  only  a  special  mode  of  knowledge,  and  sensa- 
tion only  a  special  mode  of  feeling,  so  the  contrast  of  perception 
and  sensation  b  only  the  special  manifestation  of  a  contrast,  which 
universally  divides  the  generic  phaenomena  themselves.  It  ought, 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  been  noticed,  that  the  generic 
phaenomena  of  knowledge  and  feeling  are  always  found  coexistent, 
and  yet  always  distinct ;  and  the  opposition  of  perception  and  sensa- 
tion should  have  been  stated  as  an  obtrusive,  but  still  only  a  par- 
ticular example  of  the  general  law.  But  not 
Perception  Proper  only  is  the  distinction  of  perception  and  sensa- 
acd  Sensation    Pro-       ^j^^  ^^^  generalized,— not  referred  to  its  cate- 

per,    preciaelj   distin-  ^  i_    i       •  ^        'x    •  .  •     i 

-^j,!,^  gory,  by  our  psychologists;  it  is  not  concisely 

and  precisely  stated.  A  cognition  is  objective, 
that  is,  our  consciousness  is  then  relative  to  something  different 
from  the  present  state  of  the  mind  itself;  a  feeling,  on  the  contrary, 
is  subjective,  that  is,  our  consciousness  is  exclusively  limited  to  the 
pleasure  or  pain  experienced  by  the  thinking  subject.  Cognition 
and  feeling  are  always  coexistent.  The  purest  act  of  knowledge  is 
always  colored  by  some  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  ;  for  no  energy 
is  absolutely  indifferent,  and  the  grossest  feeling  exists  only  as  it  is 
known  in  consciousness.  This  being  the  case  of  cognition  and  feel- 
ing in  general,  the  same  is  true  of  perception  and  sensation  in  par- 
ticular. Perception  proper  is  the  consciousness,  through  the  senses, 
of  the  qualities  of  an  object  known  as  different  from  self;  Sensation 
proper  is  the  consciousness  of  the  subjective  affection  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  which  accompanies  that  act  of  knowledge.  Perception  is  thus 
the  objective  element  in  the  complex  state,  —  the  element  of  cog- 
nitioii ;  sensation  is  the  subjective  element,  —  the  element  of  feeling. 
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The  most  remarkable  defect,  however,  in  the  present  doctrine 

upon  this  point,  is  the  ignorance  of  our  psych olo- 

The  grand  law  by  •  ^^  j^  ^.^  ^^   ^^^  j^^  v       ^j^j^j^  ^^      ,  ^ 

which  the  pluenomena  ,  ,  ,  ■* 

of  Knowledge  and  nomena  of  cognition  and  feeling, — of  perception 
Feeling,  —  Terception  and  scnsation,  are  governed,  in  their  reciprocal 
and    Sensation,    are      relation.    This  law  IS  simple  and  universal ;  and, 

governed  in  their  re-  ^    .  n  »    n         t  • 

oiprocai  relation.  0"^^  cnounccd,  its  proof  IS  found  m  every  men- 

tal  manifestation.  It  is  this:  Knowledge  and 
Feeling,  —  Perception  and  Sensation,  though  always  coexistent,  are 
always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each  other.*  That  these  two  elements 
are  always  found  in  coexistence,  as  it  is  an  old  and  a  notorious 
truth,  it  is  not  requisite  for  me  to  prove.  But  that  these  elements 
are  always  found  to  coexist  in  an  inverse  proportion,  —  in  support 
of  this  universal  fact,  it  will  be  requisite  to  adduce  proof  and  illus- 
tration. 

In  doing  this  I  shall,  however,  confine  myself  to  the  relation  of 

Perception   and   Sensation.     These   afford   the 
Eeta  and    -      ^^^^  examples  of  the  generic  relation  of  knowl- 

lostrated.  i    /.     ,.  t 

edge  and  feehng ;  and  we  must  not  now  turn 
aside  from  the  special  faculty  with  which  we  are  engaged. 

The  first  proof  I  shall  take  from  a  comparison  of  the  several 

senses ;   and  it  will  be  found  that,  precisely  as 
1.  From  a  compari-       ^  sense  has  more  of  the  one  element,  it  has  less 

■on     of    the    several 

,^g„  of  the  other.     Lnying  Touch  aside  for  the  mo- 

ment^ as  this  requires  a  special  explanation,  the 
other  four  Senses  divide  themselves  into  two  classes,  according  as 
perception,  the  objective  element,  or  sensation,  the  subjective  ele- 
ment, predominates.  The  two  in  which  the  former  element  prevails, 
are  Sight  and  Hearing;  the  two  in  which  the  latter,  are  Taste  and 
Smell* 

Now,  here,  it  will  be  at  once  admitted,  that  Sights  at  the  same 

instant,  presents  to  us  a  greater  number  and  a 
greater  variety  of  objects  and  qualities,  than 
any  other  of  the  senses.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  perception,  —  the 
objective  element,  is  at  its  maximum.  But  sensation,  —  the  sub-  • 
jective  element,  is  here  at  its  minimum  ;  for,  in  the  eye,  we  experi- 
ence less  organic  pleasure  or  pain  from  the  impressions  of  its  appro- 
priate objects  (colors),  than  we  do  in  any  other  sense. 

Next  to  Sight,  Hearing  affords  us,  in  the  shortest  interval,  the 

1  This  law  is  enunciated  hy  Kant,  Antkro-  eie  viel  lehrcn  sollen,  mU9.«en  tie  m^issig  afflei- 

pologif,  i  20.    Kant's  words  are,  **  Je  stlrlcer  ren."  Antkr.j20^{  Werke^edit.  Kosenlvranzand 

die  Sinne,  bei  eben  dcmselben  Grade  des  auf  Schubert,  vii.  part  2,  p.  51.)    Sect.  20  of  this 

iFic  f^cfclielicnen  ElnfluFscs,  eich  a^icirt  tuhlcn,  edition  corresponds  to  f  lU,  edit  1800.  —  Kd. 

desto  weniger  Ukren  sie.    Umgelcehrt ;  wenn  >  Compare  Kant,  Anthropologies  $  15.  —  Yj>. 
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greatest  yariety  and  multitude  of  cognitions ;  and  as  sight  divides 

space  almost  to  infinity,  through  color,  so  hear- 
ing does  the  same  to  time,  through  sound.  Hear- 
ing is,  however,  much  less  extensive  in  its  sphere  of  knowledge  or 
perception  than  sight ;  but^  in  the  same  proportion  is  its  capacity  of 
feeling  or  sensation  more  intensive.    We  have  greater  pleasure  and 
greater  pain  from  single  sounds  than  from  single  colors ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  concords  and  discords,  in  the  one  sense,  affect  us  more  agree- 
ably or  disagreeably,  than  any  modifications  of  light  in  the  other.* 
In  Taste  and  Smell,  the  degree  of  sensation,  that  is,  of  pleasure 
^        ,.       or  pain,  is  great  in  proportion  as  the  i)erception. 

Taste  and  Smell.  ,.,.-  .^  «,.  A       , 

that  IS,  the  information  they  aflrord,  is  small.  In 
all  these  senses,  therefore,  —  Sight,  Hearing,  Taste,  Smell,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  principle  holds  good. 
The  sense  of  Touch,  or  Feeling  strictly  so  called,  I  have  re- 
served, as  this  requires  a  word  of  comment. 
Some  philosophers  include  under  this  name  all 
our  sensitive  perceptions,  not  obtained  through  some  of  the  four 
special  organs  of  sense,  that  is,  sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell ;  others, 
again,  divide  the  sense  into  several.  To  us  at  present  this  differ- 
ence is  of  no  interest :  for  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  in 
those  parts  of  the  body  where  sensation  predominates,  perception 
is  feeble ;  and  in  those  where  perception  is  lively,  sensation  is  obtuse. 
In  the  finger  points,  tactile  perception  is  at  its  height ;  but  there 
is  hanlly  another  part  of  the  body  in  which  sensation  is  not  more 
acute.  Touch,  or  Feeling  strictly  so  called,  if  viewed  as  a  single 
sense,  belongs,  therefore,  to  both  classes,  —  the  objective  and  sub- 
jective.    But  it  is  more  correct,  as  we  shall  see,  to  regard  it  as  a 

plurality  of  senses,  in  which  case  Touch,  prop- 
Jr^fs^'^'^*''       erly  so  called,  having  a  principal  organ  in  the 

finger  points,  will  belong  to  the  first  class,  —  the 
class  of  objective  senses,  —  the  perceptions,  —  that  class  in  which 
philosophy  proper  predominates. 

The  analogy,  then,  which  we  have  thus  seen  to  hold  good  in  the 

several  senses  in  relation  to  each  other,  prevails 
2.  irom  theiererai       ]ikewise  among  the  several  impressions  of  the 

hnprew>ioii«     of     the  %  ... 

fame  MUM.  Same  sense.     Impressions  in  the  same  sense, 

differ  both  in  degree  and  in  quality  or  kind.  By 
impression  you  will  observe  that  I  mean  no  explanation  of  the 

1  [In  regard  to  the  subJectiTe  and  objective  as,  what  is  more  rabjoctire  affords  a  much 

nature  of  the  lensationa  of  the  Mreral  scnsea,  lefs  distinct  remembrance.    Thus,  what  we 

or  rather  the  perceptions  we  have  through  perceive  by  the  eye,  is  better  remembered 

than,  it  may  be  observed,  that  what  is  more  than  what  we  hear.]  —  Oral  Jnterpolaium. 
objective  is  more  easily  icmembcrcd;  where- 

43 
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mode  in  which  the  external  reality  acts  upon  the  sense  (the  met- 
aphor you  must  disregard),  but  simply  the  fact  of  the  agency  itseUI 
_,_        ,  ^  Taking,  then,  their  difference  in  degree,  and  sup- 

posing  that  the  degree  of  the  impression  deter- 
mines the  degree  of  the  sensation,  it  cannot  certainly  be  said,  that 
the  minimum  of  sensation  infers  the  maximum  of  perception ;  for 
perc^eption  always  supposes  a  certain  quantum  of  sensation  :  but  this 
is  undeniable,  that,  above  a  certain  limit,  perception  declines,  in 
proportion  as  sensation  rises.  Thus,  in  the  sense  of  sight,  if  the 
impression  be  strong  we  are  dazzled,  blinded,  and  consciousness 
is  limited  to  the  pain  or  pleasure  of  the  sensation,  in  the  intensity 
of  which,  perception  has  been  lost. 
Take  now  the  difference,  in  kind,  of  impressions  in  the  same  sense. 

Of  the  senses,  take  again  that  of  Sight.     Sight, 

Difforenoe  in  kind.       as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  is  cognizant  of  color, 

sight ;  Color,  and  Fig-       ^^^  through  color,  of  figure.     But  though  figure 

ore,  M  sources  of  pleas-        .     ,'  ,        ,  ,         ,  .  /. 

,u^^  IS  known  only  through  color,  a  very  imperfect 

cognizance  of  color  is  necessary,  as  is  shown  in 
the  case  (and  it  is  not  a  mre  one)  of  those  individuals  who  have 
not  the  faculty  of  discriminating  colors.  These  persons,  who  prob- 
ably perceive  only  a  certain  difference  of  light  and  shade,  have  as 
clear  and  distinct  a  cognizance  of  figure,  as  others  who  enjoy  the 
sense  of  sight  in  absolute  perfection.  This  being  understood,  you 
will  observe,  that,  in  the  vision  of  color,  there  is  more  of  sensation; 
in  that  of  figure,  more  of  [)erception.  Color  affords  our  faculties  of 
knowledge  a  far  smaller  number  of  differences  and  relations  than 
figure ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  yields  our  capacity  of  feeling  a  far 
more  sensual  enjoyment.  But  if  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  color 
be  more  gross  and  vivid,  that  from  figure  is  more  refined  and  per- 
manent. It  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  the  more  intense  a  pleasure, 
the  shorter  is  its  duration.  The  pleasures  of  sense  are  grosser  and 
more  intense  than  those  of  intellect ;  but,  while  the  fonner  alternate 
speedily  with  disgust,  with  the  latter  we  are  never  satiated.  The 
same  analogy  holds  among  the  senses  themselves.  Those  in  which 
sensation  predominates,  in  which  pleasure  is  most  intense,  soon  pall 
upon  us;  whereas  those  in  which  perception  predominates,  and 
which  hold  more  immediately  of  intelligence,  afford  us  a  less  exclu- 
sive but  a  more  enduring  gratification.  How  soon  are  we  cloyed 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  palate,  compared  with  those  of  the  eye ; 
and,  among  the  objects  of  the  former,  the  meats  that  please  the 
most  are  soonest  objects  of  disgust.  This  is  too  notorious  in  regard 
to  taste  to  stand  in  need  of  proof.  But  it  is  no  less  certain  in  the 
case  of  vision.    In  Painting,  there  b  a  pleasure  derived  from  a  viyid 
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jmd  harmonious  coloring,  and  a  pleasure  from  the  drawing  and 
grouping  of  the  figures.  The  two  pleasures  are  distinct,  and  even, 
to  a  certain  extent,  incompatible.  For  if  we  attempt  to  combine 
them,  the  grosser  and  more  obtrusive  gratification,  which  we  find 
in  the  coloring,  distracts  us  from  the  more  refined  and  intellectual 

enjoyment  we  derivod  from  the  relation  of  figure ; 
^^  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  disg^ust  we  soon 

experience  from  the  one  tends  to  render  us  insen- 
0ible  to  the  other.  This  is  finely  expressed  by  a  modem  Latin  poet 
of  high  genius: 

"  Mensura  rcbos  est  sua  dalcibas; 
Ut  qnodque  mentes  snaviiu  afflcit, 
Fafttidiam  sic  triste  secom  . 
Limite  proximiore  ducit.  l 

"  Est  modus  ct  dulci :  nimis  immoderata  volaptas 

Tsedia  flnitimo  limite  semper  habet 
Cerno  novas  tabulas;  rident  florente  colore, 

Picta  velnt  primo  Vere  comscat  humus. 
Ceme  diu  tamen  has,  hebetataque  lumina  flectes, 

Et  tibi  conspectus  nausea  mollis  erit; 
Subquo  tuos  oculos  aliquid  revocare  libebit, 

Prisca  quod  incnlta  seda  tulere  mann."  * 

His  learned  commentator,  Bosscha,  has  n6t,  however,  noticed  that 

these  are  only  paraphrases  of  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage of  Cicero.*    Cicero  and  Secundus  have  not, 
however,  expressed  the  principle  more  explicitly  than  Shakspeare : 

Shakspcare.        "  These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 

And  in  their  triumph  die.    The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  its  own  delidousness, 
And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite. 
Therefore,  love  moderately;  long  love  doth  so. 
Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow."^ 

The  result  of  what  I  have  now  stated,  therefore,  is,  in  the  first 
place,  that,  as  philosophers  have  observed,  there  is  a  distinction 

1  Joannes  Seeandns,  Basia,  ix.  Opera,  p.  86,     est,  qncnam  causa  sit,  cur  ea,  qiue  naxime 
(sdit.  1631).  —  Ed.  sensas,  nostroi  impellunt  volnptate,  et  itpeei« 


t  Jn.»n—    R«<^»<in«     i&..Vr»«.^.w«    iiti       P^'"**  »oeiTinic  oommovent,  ab  lis  oelerrime 
nil   ^«  ^  ?^   ^"^""^^   ""•      ftftidio  qnodam  et  satietate  abaltenenmr,** 

•  JDi  0»«far»,  UL  X:  **DUBcIle  enim  dicta         4  JUnuo  amd  JuUet^  act.  ii.  seen*  6. 
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between  Knowledge  and  Feeling,  —  Perception  and  Sensation,  as 

between  the  objective  and  the  subjective  ele- 
Resoit  ta  sum  of      ^^^^    ^^^    .^  ^^  second,  that  this  distinction 

foregoing  dUcQMion.  '  '  ' 

18,  moreover,  governed  by  the  law,  —  That  the 
two  elements,  though  each  necessarily  supposes  the  other,  are  still 
always  in  a  certain  inverse  proportion  to  each  othcr.^ 
Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  may  notice  that  the  distinction  of 

perception  proper  and  sensation  proper,  though 

The  ditUnotion  of      rccognized  as  phaenomenal  by  philosophers  who 

Perception  from  Sen-       i^^i^  ^j^^  doctrinc  of  a  representative  perception, 

sation,  of  importance  .         .    ^  ,.  -  ,  i     .       ,       -. 

only  in  the  doctrine  of      ^iscs  mto  reality  and  importance  only  m  the  doc- 
Intuitive  Teroeption.        trine  of  an  intuitive  perception.     In  the  former 

doctrine,  perception  is  supposed  to  be  only  ap- 
parently objective ;  being,  in  reality,  no  less  subjective  than  sensa- 
tion proper,  —  the  subjective  element  itself.  Both  are  nothing 
more  than  mere  modes  of  the  ego.  The  philosophers  who  hold  the 
hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception,  make  the  difference  of 
the  two  to  consist  only  in  this;  —  that  in  perception  proper,  there  is 
reference  to  an  unknown  object,  different  from  me ;  in  sensation, 
there  is  no  reference  to  aught  beyond  myself.  Brown,  on  the  sup- 
position that  Rcid  held  that  doctrine  in  common  with  himself  and 
philosophers  at  large,  states  sensation,  as  understood  by  lleirl,  to 
be  "  the  simple  feeling  that  immediately  follows  the  action  of  an 
external  body  on  any  of  our  organs  of  sense,  considered  merely  as 
a  feeling  of  the  mind ;  the  corresponding  perception  being  the  ref- 
erence of  this  feeling  to  the  external  body  as  its  cause."  ^  The  dis- 
tinction he  allows  to  be  a  convenient  one,  if  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plex process  which  it  expresses  be  rightly  understood.  "  The  only 
question,"  he  says,  "  that  seems,  pliilosophically,  of  importance,  with 
respect  to  it,  is  whether  the  perception  in  this  sense,  —  the  reference 
of  the  sensation  to  its  external  corporeal  cause,  —  implies,  as  Dr. 
Reid  contends,  a  peculiar  mental  power,  coextensive  with  sensation, 
to  be  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  name  in  the  catalogue  of  our  facul- 
ties ;  or  be  not  merely  one  of  the  results  of  a  more  general  power, 
which  is  afterwards  to  be  considered  by  us,  —  the  power  of  associa- 
tion,—  by  which  one  feeling  suggests,  or  induces,  other  feelings 
that  have  formerly  coexisted  with  it."  * 

If  Brown  be  correct  in  his  interpretation  of  Reid's  general  doc- 
trine of  perception,  his  criticism  is  not  only  true  but  trite.  In  the 
hands  of  a  cosmothetic  idealist,  the  distinction  is  only  superficial, 

1  For  historical  notices  of  approximations,         S  Lecture  xxvi.  p.  1.  second  edition. — Ex>. 
to  this  Law,  see  Reid's  Works^  Note  D*,  p.         3  iAiJ.— Ed. 
887 — Ed. 
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and  manifestly  of  no  import;  and  the  very  fact,  that  Reid  laid  so 

great  a  stress  on  it,  would  tend  to  prove,  inde- 

ThatBddiaidstreM      pendently  of  what  we  have  already  alleged,  that 

on   thk   dteunction,      firown's  interpretation  of  his  doctrine  is  errone- 

atrret    to    determine  __  .  *  t    i.*         •  •        ▼>  ^       •■ 

the  nrntnre  of  hia  doo-  ^^-  ^^^  ^*"  remark,  likewise,  that  Brown  (and 
iriiM  of  Fteoeptkm.         Brown  Only  speaks  the  language  of  all  philoso* 

phers  who  do  not  allow  the  mind  a  conscionsness 
of  aught  heyond  its  own  states)  misstates  the  phaenomenon,  when 

he  asserts  that,  in  perception,  there  is  a  reference 

Ko  refefence  from      from  the   internal  to  the   external,  from    the 

the  internal  to  the  ex.      tnown  to  the  unknown.     That  this  is  not  the 

temiU  in  Perception,         . 

u  Brown  states.  ^^^  ^^  observation  of  his  phaenomenon  will  at 

once  convince  you.  In  an  act  of  perception,  I 
am  conscious  of  something  as  self^  and  of  something  as  not-self:  — 
this  is  the  simple  fact.  The  philosophers,  on  the  contrary",  who  will 
not  accept  this  fact,  misstate  it.  They  say  that  we  are  there  con- 
scious of  nothing  but  a  certain  modification  of  mind;  but  this  modi- 
fication involves  a  reference  to,  —  in  other  words,  a  representation 
o^  something  external,  as  its  object.  Now  this  is  untrue.  We  are 
conscious  of  no  reference,  —  of  no  representation  ;  we  believe  that 
the  object  of  which  we  are  conscious  is  the  object  which  exists. 
Nor  could  there  possibly  be  such  reference  or  representation ;  for 
reference  or  representation  supposes  a  knowledge  already  possessed 
of  the  object  referred  to  or  represented ;  but  perception  is  the 
£iculty  by  which  our  first  knowledge  is  acquired,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  suppose  a  previous  knowledge  as  its  condition.  But  this  I 
notice  only  by  the  way ;  this  matter  will  be  regularly  considered  in 
the  sequel. 

I  may  here  notice  the  false  analysis,  which  has  endeavored  to  take 

perception  out  of  the  list  of  our  faculties,  as 
Perception  taken  out      being  only  a  compound  and  derivative  power. 
^^J^  ^h  ^  "h**^       Perception,   say  Brown    and    others,   supposes 
fUbe anaifsis.  memory  and  comparison  and  judgment;  there- 

fore, it  is  not  a  primary  faculty  of  mind.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  erroneous  than  this  reasoning.  In  the  first  place,  I 
have  formerly  shown  you  that  consciousness  supposes  memory,  and 
discrimination,  and  judgment;  and,  as  perception  does  not  pretend 
to  be  simpler  than  consciousness,  but  in  fact  only  a  modification  of 
consciousness,  that,  therefore,  the  objection  does  not  apply.  But,  in 
the  second  place,  the  objection  is  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of 
what  a  fiiculty  properly  is.  It  may  be  very  true  that  an  act  of  per* 
ception  cannot  be  realized  simply  and  alone.  I  have  oflen  told  you 
that  the  mental  phsenomena  are  never  simple,  and  that  as  tissues 
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are  woven  ont  of  many  threads,  so  a  mental  phenomenon  is  made  up 
of  many  acts  and  affections,  which  we  can  only  consider  separately 
by  abstraction,  but  can  never  even  conceive  as  separately  existing. 
In  mathematics,  we  consider  a  triangle  or  a  square,  the  sides  and 
the  angles  apart  from  each  other,  though  we  are  unable  to  conceire 
them  existing  independently  of  each  other.  But  because  the  angles 
and  sides  exist  only  through  each  other,  would  it  be  correct  to  deny 
their  reality  as  distinct  mathematical  elements  ?  As  in  geometry, 
so  is  it  in  psychology.  We  admit  that  no  faculty  can  exist  itself 
alone ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  viewing  the  actual  manifestations  of 
mind  in  their  different  relations,  that  we  are  able  by  abstraction  to 
analyze  them  into  elements,  which  we  refer  to  different  faculties. 
Thus,  for  example,  every  judgment,  every  comparison,  supposes  two 
terms  to  be  compared,  and,  therefore,  supposes  an  act  of  representa- 
tive, or  an  act  of  acquisitive  cognition.  But  go  back  to  one  or  other 
of  these  acts,  and  you  will  find  that  each  of  them  supposes  a  judg- 
ment and  a  memory.  If  I  represent  in  imagination  the  terms  of 
comparison,  there  is  involved  a  judgment ;  for  the  fact  of  their 
representation  supposes  the  afHrmation  or  judgment  that  they  are 
called  up,  that  they  now  ideally  exist ;  and  this  judgment  is  only 
possible,  as  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  the  present  consciousness 
of  their  existence  with  a  past  consciousness  of  their  non-existence, 
which  comparison,  again,  is  only  possible  through  an  act  of  memory. 

Connected  with   the   preceding  distinction   of  Perception   and 

Sensation,  is  the  distinction  of  the  Primary  and 

The  Primmry  wd       Secondary  Qualities  of  matter.     This   distinc- 

Becondaiy     Qualities  ,  •        ■•      ^         t    i     »i 

of  matter.  ^^^^  Cannot  be  omitted ;  but  I  shall  not  attempt 

to  follow  out  the  various  difficult  and  doubtful 
problems  which  it  presents.* 

It  would  only  confuse  you  were  I  to  att<}mpt  to  determine,  how 

far  this  distinction  was  known  to  the  Atomic 
ti^^I^n'L^or^  Physiologists,  prior  to  Aristotle,  and  how  far 

Aristotle  himself  was  aware  of  the  principle  on 
which  it  proceeds.  —  It  is  enough  to  notice,  as  the  most  remarkable 

opinion  of  antiquity,  that  of  Democritus,  who, 

Deinoc  ritus* 

except  the  common  qualities  of  body  which  are 
known  by  Touch,  denied  that  the  senses  afforded  us  any  informal 
tion  concerning  the  real  properties  of  matter.     Among  modem 

philosophers,  Descartes  was  the  first  w^ho  re^ 

called  attention  to  the  distinction.     According 

to  him,  the  primary  qualities  differ  from  the  secondary  in  this, — . 


1  For  a  ftiller  and  more  aocorate  accoant  of  the  history  of  this  distinction,  see  JUi^  t 
VTorks,  note  D»^Bs>. 
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that  oar  knowledge  of  the  former  is  more  clear  and  distinct  than 
of  the  latter.  ^  Longe  alio  modo  cognoscimus  quid  sit  in  corpore 
magnitado  vel  figura  qnam  quid  sit,  in  eodem  corpore,  color,  vel 
odor,  vel  sapor.  —  Longe  evidentius  cognoscimus  quid  sit  in  corpore 
esse  fignratum  quam  quid  sit  esse  coloratum.^^ 

"The  qualities  of  external  objects,"  says  Locke,*  "are  of  two 

sorts;  first,  Original  or  Primary;  such  are  so- 
lidity, extension,  motion  or  rest,  number  and 
figure.  These  are  inseparable  from  body,  and  such  as  it  constantly 
keeps  in  all  its  changes  and  alterations.  Thus,  take  a  grain  of 
wheat,  divide  it  into  two  parts ;  each  part  has  still  solidity,  exten- 
sion, figure,  mobility ;  divide  it  again,  and  it  still  retains  the  same 
qualities ;  and  will  do  so  still,  though  you  divide  it  on  till  the  parts 
become  insensible. 

"Secondly,  Secondary  qualities,  such  as  colors,  smells,  tastes, 
sounds,  etc.,  which,  whatever  reality  we  by  mistake  may  attribute 
to  them,  are,  in  truth,  nothing  in  the  objects  themselves,  but 
powers  to  produce  various  sensations  in  us;  and  depend  on  the 
qualities  before  mentioned. 

"The  ideas  of  primary  qualities  of  bodies  are  resemblances  of 
them;  and  their  patterns  really  exist  in  bodies  themselves:  but 
the  ideas  produced  in  us  by  secondary  qualities,  have  no  resem- 
blance of  them  at  all :  and  what  is  sweet,  blue,  or  warm  in  the 
idea,  is  but  the  certain  bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of  the  insensible 
parts  in  the  bodies  themselves,  which  we  call  so.'* 

Keid  adopted  the  distinction  of  Descartes:  he  holds  that  our 

knowledge  of  the  primary  qualities  is  clear  and 
distinct,  whereas  our  knowledge  of  the  second- 
ary qualities  is  obscure.*  "Every  man,"  he  says,  "capable  of 
reflection,  may  easily  satisfy  himself,  that  he  has  a  perfectly  clear 
and  distinct  notion  of  extension,  divisibility,  figure,  and  motion. 
The  solidity  of  a  body  means  no  more,  but  that  it  excludes  other 
bodies  from  occupying  the  same  place  at  the  same  time.  Hard- 
ness, softness,  and  fluidity,  are  different  degrees  of  cohesion  in  the 
parts  of  a  body.  It  is  fluid,  when  it  has  no  setisible  cohesion ;  sofl 
when  the  cohesion  is  weak;  and  hard  when  it  is  strong:  of  the 
cause  of  this  cohesion  we  are  ignorant,  but  the  thing  itself  we 
understand  perfectly,  being  immediately  informed  of  it  by  the 
sense  of  touch.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  of  the  primary  quali- 
ties we  have  a  clear  and  distinct  notion ;  we  know  what  they  are, 

1  PHna'pia^  1.  (  69  —  Ed.  S  IntdUetual   Powers,   "Bauj   ii.   ch.   xtU. 

a  EMtay  ii.  8,  9.    The  text  is  an  abiid^rment      Works,  p.  814.  —  i!J>. 
of  Loelce,  not  an  exact  quotation.  —  Ed. 
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though  we  may  be  ignorant  of  the  causes."  But  he  did  more,  he 
endeavored  to  show  that  this  difference  arises  ih)ni  the  circum- 
stance,—  that  the  perception,  in  the  case  of  the  primary  qnalitiesi 
is  direct;  in  the  case  of  the  secondary,  only  relative.  This  he 
explains :  ^  I  obsen^e,  further,  that  the  notion  we  have  of  primary 
qualities  is  direct  and  not  relative  only.  A  relative  notion  of  a 
thing  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  notion  of  the  thing  at  all,  but  only 
of  some  relation  which  it  bears  to  something  else. 

^Thus  gravity  sometimes  signifies  the  tendency  of  bodies  towards 
the  earth ;  sometimes  it  signifies  the  cause  of  that  tendency ;  when 
it  means  the  first,  I  have  a  direct  and  distinct  notion  of  gravity; 
I  see  it,  and  feel  it,  and  know  perfectly  what  it  is ;  but  this  tend- 
ency must  have  a  cause;  we  give  the  same  name  to  the  cause; 
and  that  cause  has  been  an  object  of  thought  and  of  speculation. 
Now,  what  notion  have  we  of  this  cause  when  we  think  and  reason 
about  it?  It  is  evident  we  think  of  it  as  an  unknown  cause  of 
a  known  effect.  This  is  a  relative  notion,  and  it  must  be  obscure, 
because  it  gives  us  no  conception  of  what  the  thing  is,  but  of 
what  relation  it  bears  to  something  else.  Every  relation  which  a 
thing  unknown  bears  to  something  that  is  known,  may  give  a  rela- 
tive notion  of  it;  and  there  are  many  objects  of  thought,  and  of 
discourse,  of  which  our  faculties  can  give  no  better  than  a  relative 
notion. 

"Having  premised  these  things  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  a 
relative  notion,  it  is  evident,  that  our  notion  of  Primary  Qualities 
is  not  of  this  kind ;  we  know  what  they  are,  and  not  barely  what 
relation  they  bear  to  something  else. 

"It  is  otherwise  with  Secondary  Qualities.  If  you  ask  me,  what 
is  that  quality  or  modification  in  a  rose  which  I  call  its  smell,  I  am 
at  a  loss  what  to  answer  directly.  Upon  reflection  I  fin«l,  that  I 
have  a  distinct  notion  of  the  sensation  which  it  produces  in  my 
mind.  But  there  can  be  nothing  like  to  this  sensation  in  the  rose, 
because  it  is  insentient.  The  quality  in  the  rose  is  something 
which  occasions  the  sensation  in  me ;  but  what  that  something  is, 
I  know  not.  My  senses  give  me  no  information  upon  this  point. 
The  only  notion,  therefore,  my  senses  give  is  this,  that  smell  in  the 
rose  is  an  unknown  quality  or  modification  which  is  the  cause  or 
occasion  of  a  sensation  which  I  know  well.  The  relation  which 
this  unknown  quality  bears  to  the  sensation  with  which  nature  hath 
connected  it,  is  all  I  learn  from  the  sense  of  smelling ;  but  this  is 
evidently  a  relative  notion.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to 
every  secondary  quality.  ^ 

"Thus  I  think  it  appears,  that  there  is  a  real  foundation  for 
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the  distinction  of  primary  from  secondary  qnalities ;  and  that  thej 
are  distinguished  hy  this,  that  of  the  primary  we  have  by  our 
senses  a  direct  and  distinct  notion ;  but  of  the  secondary  only  a 
relative  notion,  which  must,  because  it  is  only  relative,  be  obscure ; 
they  are  conceived  only  as  the  unknown  causes  or  occasions  of 
certain  sensations,  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted.^ 

You  will  observe  that  the  lists  of  the  primary  qualities  given  by 

Locke  and  Rcid  do  not  coincide.     According 

The  list  of  primanr      to  Locke,  these  are  Solidity,  Extension,  Motion, 

qualities    giren    by      Hardncss,  Softncss,  Roughness,  Smoothness,  and 

Locke,   and    that    ^^         -1.^1    •  i* 

Beid,  do  not  coincide.        ^  lUUllty.  , 

Stewart  Mr.  Stewart  proposes  another  line  of  demar- 

cation. •*!  distinguish,'^  he  says,  ^Extension 
and  Figure  by  the  title  of  the  Mathematical  Affections  of  matter ; 
restricting  the  phrase.  Primary  Quaiities^  to  Hardness  and  Soft- 
ness, Roughness  and  Smoothness,  and  other  properties  of  the 
same  description.  The  line  which  I  would  draw  between  Primary 
and  Secofidary  Qualities  is  this,  that  the  former  necessarily  involve 
the  notion  of  Extension^  and  consequently  of  externality  or  out^ 
ness;  whereas  the  latter  are  only  conceived  as  the  unknown  causes 
of  known  sensations ;  and  w?hen  first  apprehended  by  the  mi?idy  do 
not  imply  the  existence  of  anything  locally  distinct  from  the  sub- 
jects of  its  own  consciousness."^ 

All  these  Primary  Qualities,  including  Mr.  Stewart's  Mathe- 
matical Affections  of  matter,  may  easily  be  re- 

The  Primary  Qn*"-      duced  to  two, — Extension  and  Solidity.    Thus: 

^  .  \    *  ^^  o***      Figure,  is  a  mere  limitation  of  extension ;  Hard- 

—  Extension  and  So-  ^        ^  ' 

iidity.  ness,  Softness,  Fluidity,  are  only  Solidity  vari- 

ously modified,  —  only  its  different  degrees; 
while  Roughness  and  Smoothness  denote  only  the  sensations  con- 
nected with  certain  perceptions  of  Solidity.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  regard  to  Divisibility  (which  is  proper  to  Reid),  and  to  Motion, 
—  these  can  hardly  be  mere  data  of  sense.  Divisibility  supposes 
division,  and  a  body  divided  supposes  memory ;  for  if  we  did  not 
remember  that  it  had  been  one,  we  should  not  know  that  it  is  now 
two ;  we  could  not  compare  its  present  with  its  former  state ;  and 
it  is  by  this  comparison  alone  that  we  learn  the  fiict  of  4ivision. 
As  to  Motion,  this  supposes  the  exercise  of  memory,  and  the  notion 
of  time,  and,  therefore,  we  do  not  owe  it  exclusively  to  sense. 
Finally,  as  to  Number,  which  is  peculiar  to  Locke,  it  is  evident 
that  this,  far  from  being  a  quality  of  matter,  is  only  an  abstract 

1  PhU,  JSuays,  Work$t  toI.  t.  pp.  116, 117. 
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notion,  —  the  fabrication  of  the^  intellect,  and  not  a  datom  of 
sense.^ 

Thus,  then,  we  have  reduced  all  primary  qualities  to  Extension 

and  Solidity,  and  we  are,  moreover,  it  would 

This  reduction  in-      geem,  bcirinnins  to  see  lifi^ht,  inasmuch  as  the 

TOlves  a  difficulty.  .  .  .  . 

primary  qualities  are  those  in  which  perception 
is  dominant,  the  secondary  those  in  which  sensation  prevails.  But 
here  wc  are  again  thrown  back :  for  extension  is  only  another  name 
for  space,  and  our  notion  of  space  is  not  one  which  we  derive  exclu- 
sively from  sense,  —  not  one  which  is  gcnei*alized  only  from  experi- 
ence ;  for  it  is  one  of  our  necessary  notions,  —  in  fact,  a  fundamental 
condition  of  thought  itself.  The  analysis  of  Kant,  independently 
of  all  that  has  been  done  by  other  philosophers,  has  placed  this 
truth  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  to  all  those  who  understand 
the  meaning  and  conditions  of  the  problem.     For  us,  however,  this 

is  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  subject.     But, 

What,    and   how      taking  it  for  granted  that  the  notion  of  space 

*^^^^'  is  native  or  a  priori^  and  not  adventitious  or 

Space  known  a  pri-  ^      .      .  ..      ^  *i.  u     i 

on;  Extension  apes-  «  postenon,  are  WC  not  at  once  thrown  back 
ttriori.  iuto  idealism  ?    For  if  extension  itself  be  only 

a  necessary  mental  mode,  how  can  we  make  it 
a  quality  of  external  objects,  known  to  us  by  sense ;  or  how  can  we 
contrast  the  outer  world,  as  the  extended,  with  the  inner,  as  the 
unextended  world  ?  To  this  difficulty,  I  see  only  one  possible 
answer.  It  is  this :  —  It  cannot  be  denied  that  space,  as  a  necessary 
notion,  is  native  to  the  mind  ;  but  does  it  follow,  that,  because  there 
is  an  a  priori  space,  as  a  form  of  thought,  we  may  not  also  have  an 
empirical  knowledge  of  extension,  as  an  element  of  existence? 
The  former,  indeed,  may  be  only  the  condition  through  which  the 
latter  is  possible.  It  is  true  that,  if  wc  did  not  possess  the  general 
and  necessary  notion  of  space  anterior  to,  or  as  the  condition  o^ 
experience,  from  experience  we  should  never  obtain  more  than  a 
generalized  and  contingent  notion  of  space.  But  there  seems  to 
me  no  reason  to  deny,  that  because  we  have  the  one,  we  may  not 
also  have  the  other.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  whole  difficulty  is 
solved  ;  and  we  may  designate  by  the  name  of  extension  our  empiri- 
cal knowledge  of  space,  and  reserve  the  term  spcice  for  space  con- 
sidered as  a  form  or  fundamental  law  of  thought.'     This  matter 

1  In  this  reduction  of  the  primary  qaallties  8  Here,  on  hiank  leaf  of  MS.,  are  jotted 

to  Extension  and  Solidity,  the  author  follows  the  words,  "  So  Causality.'*    [Causality  d^ 

Boyer-Collard,  whose  remarks  will  be  found  pends,  first,  on  the  a  priori  necessity  in  the 

quoted  in  RfitPt  Worksy  p.  844.    From  the  mind  to  think  some  cause;  and,  second,  on 

notes  appended  to  that  quotaUon,  it  will  be  experience,  as  revealing  to  us  the  partien*ar 

seen  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  final  opinion  cause  of  any  eflTect.]  —  Ora<  hUtrpoUaioHy  lit 

diilbrs  in  some  respects  flrom  that  expressed  not  at  this  passage. — Ed. 
in  the  present  text.— Ed. 
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will,  however,  come  appropriately  to  be  considered,  in  treating  of 
the  Regulative  Faculty. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  what  I  think  an  accurate  analysis 

would  afford,  though  there  are  no  doubt  many 

Genermi  remit.  ~ In  difficulties  to  be  explained. — That  our  knowl- 
tbe  Primary  Qomiities,      ^^       ^^  ^j  ^j^^  qualities  of  matter  is  merely 

nates-  in  tiw  Second-  relative.  But  though  the  quahties  of  matter 
mry,  Senaatioa.  are  all  known  only  in  relation  to  our  faculties, 

and  the  total  or  absolute  cognition  in  perception 
is  only  matter  in  a  certain  relation  to  mind,  and  mind  in  a  certain 
relation  to  matter ;  still,  in  different  perceptions,  one  term  of  the 
relation  may  predominate,  or  the  other.  Where  the  objective  ele- 
ment predominates,  —  where  matter  is  known  as  principal  in  its 
relation  to  mind,  and  mind  only  known  as  subordinate  in  its  corre- 
lation to  matter,  —  we  have  Perception  Proper,  rising  superior  to 
sensation;  this  is  seen  in  the  Primary  Qualities.  Where,  on  the 
contrary,  the  subjective  element  predominates,  —  where  mind  is 
known  as  principal  in  its  relation  to  matter,  and  matter  is  only 
known  as  subordinate  in  its  relation  to  mind,  —  we  have  Sensation 
Proper  rising  superior  to  perception ;  and  this  is  seen  in  the  Sec- 
ondary Qualities.  The  adequate  illustration  of  this  would,  however, 
require  both  a  longer,  and  a  more  abstruse,  discussion  than  we  can 
afford.^ 

1  Of.  RtiiPs  Worlut  Notes  D  and  D*.  — Ed. 


LECTURE   XXV. 

THB  PRESENTATIVE  FACULTY. 

X. — PBRCBPTIOK.  —  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  DOCTRINB  OF  NATURAL  SBALISM. 

Fbom  our  previous  discussions,  you  are  noW|  in  some  measure, 

prepared  for  a  consideration  of  the  grounds  on 
Objections  to  the      ^hJch  philosophers  have  so  generally  asserted 

doctrine    of   Natural  ,  .        ,^     ^  ^  .  , 

n^igm^  the  scientific  necessity  of  repressing  the  testi- 

mony of  consciousness  to  the  fact  of  our  imme- 
diate perception  of  external  objects,  and  of  allowing  us  only  a 
mediate  knowledge  of  the  material  world :  a  procedure  by  which 
they  either  admit,  or  cannot  rationally  deny,  that  Consciousness  is 
a  mendacious  witness ;  that  Philosophy  and  the  Common  Sense  of 
mankind  are  placed  in  contradiction ;  nay,  that  the  only  legitimate 
philosophy  is  an  absolute  and  universal  skepticism.  That  conscious- 
ness, in  perception,  affords  us,  as  I  have  stated, 
The  tesUmony  of  an  assurancc  of  an  intuitive  cognition  of  the 
Conscioasneflfl  in  per-       non-ego,  is  not  Only  notorious  to  every  one  who 

oeption,  notorious,  and  .,,.  .  ^^»i»a1_^ 

acknowledged  by  phi-       ^"'  interrogate  consciousucss  as  to  the  tact,  but 

losophere  of  all  classes.       is,  as  I  have  already  shown  you,  acknowledged 

Hume  quoted.  not  only  by  cosmothetic  idealists,  but  even  by 

absolute  idealists  and  skeptics.  "  It  seems  evi- 
dent," says  Hume,  who  in  this  concession  must  be  allowed  to  express 
the  common  acknowledgment  of  philosophers,  "that  when  men 
follow  this  blind  and  powerful  instinct  of  nature,  they  always  sup- 
pose the  very  images,  presented  by  the  senses,  to  be  the  external 
objects,  and  never  entertain  any  suspicion,  that  the  one  are  nothing 
but  representations  of  the  other.  This  very  table,  which  we  see 
white,  and  which  we  feel  hard,  is  believed  to  exist,  independent 
of  our  perception,  and  to  be  something  external  to  our  mind,  which 
perceives  it.  Our  presence  bestows  not  being  on  it :  our  absence 
does  not  annihilate  it.  It  preserves  its  existence,  uniform  and 
entire,  independent  of  the  situation  of  intelligent  beings,  who  per- 
ceive or  contemplate  it.  But  this  universal  and  primary  opinion  of 
all  men  is  soon  destroyed  by  the  slightest  philosophy,  which  teaches 
us  that  nothing  can  ever  be  present  to  the  mind  but  an  image  or 
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perception,  and  that  the  senses  are  only  the  inlets,  through  which 
these  images  are  received,  without  being  ever  able  to  produce  any 
immediate  intercourse  between  the  mind  and  the  object."^ 

In  considering  this  subject,  it  is  manifest  that,  before  rejecting 

the  testimony  of  consciousness  to  our  immediate 

The  discuMion  dS-      knowledge    of  the  non-ego,  the   philosophers 

Tided  into  two  parts.      were  bound,  in  the  first  place,  to  evince  the 

absolute  necessity  of  their  rejection;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  in  substituting  an  hypothesis  in  the  room  of  the 
rejected  fact,  they  were  bound  to  substitute  a  legitimate  hypothesis, 
—  that  is,  one  which  does  not  violate  the  laws  under  which  an 
hypothesis  can  be  rationally  proposed.  I  shall,  therefore,  divide  the 
discussion  into  two  sections.  In  the  former,  I  shall  state  the  rea- 
sons, as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover  them,  on  which  philoso- 
phers have  attempted  to  manifest  the  impossibility  of  acquiescing 
in  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  and  the  general  belief  of  man- 
kind; and,  at  the  same  time,  endeavor  to  refute  these  reasons,  by 
showing  that  they  do  not  establish  the  necessity  required.  In  the 
latter,  I  shall  attempt  to  prove  that  the  hypothesis  proposed  by  the 
philosophers,  in  place  of  the  fact  of  consciousness,  does  not  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  a  legitimate  h^'pothesis,  —  in  fact,  violates  them 
almost  all. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  in  regard  to  the  reasons  assigned  by  phi- 
losophers for  their  refusal  of  the  fact  of  our 
I.  ReasoiM  for  re-      immediate  perception  of  external  things,  —  of 

Jecting  the  tcrtimony        ^^^^^  j  y^^^,^  y^^^^  ^y^^^  ^^  ^^j,^^^.  j^  ^jj  g^,^       j^ 
of    CouftciouiinesB    in 

perception,  deuiied  ^^^Y  ^"in"'>t  be  very  briefly  stated,  I  shall  not 
•nd  criticized.  first  enumerate  them  together,  and  then  con- 

sider each  in  detail;   but  shall  consider  them 
one  after  the  other,  without  any  general  and  preliminary  statement. 
The  first,  and  highest,  ground  on  which  it  may  be  held,  that  the 

object  immediately  known  in  perception  is  a 
^^   ret  groan    o        modification  of  the  mind  itself,  is  the  following : 

Perception  is  a  cognition  or  act  of  knowledge ; 
a  cognition  is  an  immanent  act  of  mind;  but  to  suppose  the  cogni- 
tion of  anything  external  to  the  mind,  would  be  to  suppose  an  act 
of  the  mind  going  out  of  itself,  in  other  words,  a  transeunt  act ;  but 
action  supposes  existence,  and  nothing  can  act  where  it  is  not; 
therefore,  to  act  out  of  self  is  to  exist  out  of  self,  which  is  absurd.* 

1  Enquiry  eoneeming  Human  Understemdingf  Behandlung  der  empirudken  Ptfcholofief  yoI.  i. 

(  xiL,  Essays^  etc.    [  0/tke  Academical  or  SJcTh-  (  81,  p.  139.    [Binnde  referf  to  Fichte  as  hold- 

tical  PhUouipkffj  Essays,  p.  S67,  edit.  1768.    I^U-  ing  the  principle  of  this  argnment.  —  Ed.] 

0$apkieal  WorkSy  rol.  ir.  p.  177.  —  Ed.]  Of.  Sohulzei  Antkropoloipey  (  L3^  p.  107,  (edit. 

S  See  Biunde,   Yerguek  tintr  ay$umati$dun  1826)    [Cicero,  ilouf.  QimssI.,  iv.Sft.— Ed.] 
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I   argument,   though    I   hnve    ne 

announced,  h  elill  implicitly  Bupposod 
argumenla  of  those  philosophers  who  holil,  that 
the  iuIikI  cannot  be  coneciouit  of  aught  beyond 
its  own  mollifications.  It  wil!  not  stand  exami- 
nation. It  is  very  true  that  we  uan  neither 
prove,  nor  oven  conceive,  how  the  ego  ean  be 
conscious  or  immediately  cognitive  of  the  non- 
r  ignorance,  is  no  siifKcient  reason  on  which 
deny  the  possibility  of  the  fact.  As  n  f:ict,  and  a  primaiy  fad, 
consciousness,  we  must  be  ignorant  of  the  why  and  how  of 
reality,  for  we  have  no  higher  notiou  through  which  to  comprehend 
it,  and,  if  it  involve  no  contradiction,  we  are,  jihilosophically,  bound 
to  accept  it.  But  if  we  examine  the  argument 
a,  Thi!  nuoii  irt-  ^  |jjj],j  yiugpf^  ^.g  g^,^|J  gnj  fj^at  it  proves  too 
rr»l  ■iwnnjKv  much  ;    for,  on  the  same  principle,  wo  should 

establish  the  impossibility  of  any  overt  act  of 
volition,  —  nay,  even  the  Impossibility  of  all  agency  and  iriutool 
causation.  For  if,  on  the  ground  that  nothing  can  act  out  of  itself, 
because  nothing  exists  out  of  itself^  we  deny  to  mind  the  immediate 
knowledge  of  things  external;  on  the  same  principle,  we  must  deny 
to  mind  the  power  of  determining  any  muscular  movement  of  the 
body.  And  if  the  action  of  every  existence  were  IJmitetl  to  the 
sphere  of  that  existence  itself,  then,  no  one  thing  could  act  upon 
any  other  thing,  and  all  action  and  reaction,  in  the  univerce,  would 
be  impossible.  This  is  a  gunerid  absurdity,  which  follows  from  the 
princijilc  in  question.  But  there  is  a  pecidtar 
ind  ]iroximatc  absurdity  into  which  this  theory 
runs,  in  the  attempt  it  makes  to  escape  the  inex- 
plicable. It  is  this :  —  The  cosmothetio  idealists,  who  found  their 
doctrine  on  the  impossibility  of  miud  acting  out  of  it^clt^  in  relation 
to  matter,  are  obliged  to  admit  the  still  less  conceivable  possibility 
of  matter  acting  out  of  itself,  in  relation  to  mind.  They  deny  that 
mind  is  immediately  conscious  of  matter;  and,  to  save  the  ]ih»- 
nomenon  of  perception,  they  assert  that  the  non-ego,  as  given  in 
that  act,  is  only  an  illusive  representation  of  the  non-ego,  in,  and 
by,  the  ego.  Well,  admitting  this,  and  allowing  them  to  belie  the 
testimony  of  consciousness  to  the  reality  of  the  non-ego  as  per- 
ceived, what  do  they  gain  by  this?  They  surrender  the  simpl( 
datum  of  consciousness,  —  that  the  external  object  is  immediat 
known;  and,  in  lieu  of  that  real  object,  they  substitute  a  represeni 
live  object.  But  still  they  hold  (at  least  those  who  do  not  fly 
some  hyperphysical  hypothesis)  that  the  mind  ia  determined  to 


on- 

i 
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representation  hj  the  material  reality,  to  which  material  reality  they 
most,  therefore,  accord  the  very  transeunt  efficiency  which  they 
deny  to  the  immateriial  principle.  This  first  and  highest  gronnd, 
therefore,  on  which  it  is  attempted  to  establish  the  necessity  of  a 
representative  perception,  is  not  only  insufficient,  but  self-contra- 
dictory. 

The  second  ground  on  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  establish 

the  necessity  of  this  hypothesis,  is  one  which  has 
J^  '^^^  groima      been  more  generally  and  more  openly  founded 

on  than  the  preceding.  Mind  and  matter,  it  is 
said,  are  substances,  not  only  of  different,  but  of  the  most  opposite, 
natures ;  separated,  as  some  philosophers  express  it,  by  the  whole 
diameter  of  being:  but  what  immediately  knows  must  be  of  a 
nature  correspondent,  analogous,  to  that  which  is  known ;  mind 
cannot,  therefore,  be  conscious  or  immediately  cognizant  of  what  is 
so  disproportioncd  to  its  essence  as  matter. 
This  principle  is  one  whose  influence  is  seen  pervading  the  whole 

history  of  philosophy,  and  the  tracing  of  this 
Thfa  principle  has       influence  would  form  the  subject  of  a  curious 

tefluenced  the  whole  .       i      m     •  •      •      n  i        i 

hMorjof  phiioMphf.      treatise.*     To  it  we  pnneipally  owe  the  doctnnc 

of  a  rejyresejitative  jyerceptioriy  in  one  or  other  of 
its  forms ;  and  in  a  higher  or  lower  potence,  according  as  the  repre- 
sentative object  was  held  to  be,  in  relation  to  mind,  of  a  nature 
either  the  same  or  similar.  Derivative  from  the  principle  in  its 
lower  potence  or  degree  (that  is,  the  immediate  object  being  sup- 
posed to  be  only  something  similar  to  the  mind),  we  have,  among 
other  less  celebrated  and  less  definite  theories,  the  intentio}ial  spe- 
cies of  the  schoolmen  (at  least  as  generally  held),  and  the  ideas  of 
Malebranche  and  Berkeley.  In  its  higher  potence  (that  is,  where 
the  representative  object  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  nature  not  merely  sim- 
ilar to,  but  identical  with,  mind,  though  it  may  be  numerically  diffijr- 
ent  fi'om  individual  minds),  it  affiards  us,  among  other  modifications, 
the  gnostic  reasons  (Aoyoi  yvoxrrucoi)  of  the  Platonists,  the  preexist^ 
ing  species  of  Avicenna  and  other  Arabian  Aristotelians,  tlie  ideas 
of  Descartes,  Amauld,  Leibnitz,  Bufficr,  and  Condillac,  the  phce* 
nomena  of  Kant,  and  the  external  states  of  Dr.  Brown.  It  is 
doubtful  to  which  head  we  should  refer  Locke,  and  Newton,  and 
Clarke,  —  nay,  whether  we  should  not  refer  them  to  the  class  of 
those  who,  like  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  Digby,  viewed  the  repre- 
sentative or  immediate  object,  as  a  material  efflux  or  propagation 
from  the  external  reality  to  the  brain. 

This  principle  also  indirectly  determined  many  celebrated  theo- 

1  C£  Rei4Ps  Works,  p.  800,  note,  and  Dtsaunans,  p.  81.  ~  Ed. 
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ries  in  philosophy,  ns  the  hierarchical  gradation  of  tmi*  or  t 
stanlial  /'acuities,  held  by  mnny  followers  of  Aristotlu,  the  a;^  i 
vefticular  media  of  the  Plotonists,  the  plattic  mechum  of  Cudworth 
and  Le  CIcrc,  the  doctrine  of  the  community^  oitenetSt  or  identit*/ 
of  the  human  intellect  iii  all  men,  main  tain  ed  by  the  Aphrodiflian, 
The mittti lift,  Avoiroes,  Cajetanns,  and  Zabarelln,  the  viaioit  of  all 
things  in  t/te  Deity  of  Malcbronche,  and  the  Carte^on  and  Leibnil- 
idan  doctrine  of  atnintance  and  preittahlisheci  harmony.  To  the 
influence  of  the  same  principle,  through  the  refusal  of  the  testimony 
of  conscionsncas  to  the  duality  of  our  knowledge,  are  also  medi- 
ately to  lie  traced  the  unitarian  Bystenia  of  absolute  identity,  mate- 
rialiam,  and  idealism. 

But,  if  no  principle  was  ever  more  universal  in  its  effects,  none 
was  ever  more  arbitrarily  assumed.     It  not  only 
But,  1,  i>  perftttly       ^^^  prctond  to  no  neceraity ;  tt  has  absolnlely 
no  probability  in  its  Civor.    Some  philosophers, 
as  Anaxagoras,  Ileraclkus,  Alcinieon,  have  even  held  that  Uie  rela- 
Uon  of  knowledge  supposes,  not  a  Bimilarity  or  sameness  between 
subject  and  object,  but,  in  fact,  a  contrariety  or  opposition ;  and 
Aristotle  himself  is  sometimes  in  favor  of  this  opinion,  though, 
sometimes,  it  would  appear,  in  favor  of  the  other.'     But,  however 
this  may  be,  each  assertion  is  just  as  likely,  and 
a.  i>  nnphiiwophi-     jij^j  ^  nnphiloaophioal,  as  iu  converse.     We 
know,  and  can  know,  nothing  a  priori  of  what 
is  possible  or  impossible  to  mind,  and  it  is  only  by  observation  nnd 
by  gener.iliiealiim  a  poHerioH,  that  we  csm  ever  hope  to  attain  any 
insight  into  the  question.     But  the  very  first  fact  of  our  experience 
contradicts  the  assertion,  tliat  mind,  as  of  on 
8.  Coiiiniiiioifd  by      opjjosiie   naiui-c,  can  have  no  immediate  cog- 
oiperkucc.  nizance  of  matter;  for  the  primary  datum  of 

consciousness  is,  that,  in  perception,  we  have  nn 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  ogo  and  of  the  non-ego,  equally  and  at 
once.  Tills  second  ground,  therefore,  affords  us  no  stronger  neces- 
sity than  the  first,  for  denying  the  jiosMbility  of  the  fact  of  which 
consciousness  assures  us. 

The  third  ground  on  which  the  representative  hj-pothesis  of  per- 
ception is  founded,  and  that  apparently  alone 
contemplated  by  Rcid  and  Stewart,  is,  that  the 
'"" '""  mind  oan  only  know  immediately  that  to  which 

it  is  immediately  present ;  but  as  external  objects  can  neither  llicm- 
aelves  come  into  the  ni!nd,  nor  the  mind  go  out  to  them,  such 
presence  is  impossible ;   therefore,  external  objects  can   i 
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mediately  known,  throngb  some  representative  object,  whether  that 
object  be  a  modification  of  mind,  or  something  in  immediate  rela- 
tion to  the  mind.  It  was  this  difficnlty  of  bringing  the  subject  and 
object  into  proximate  relation,  that,  in  part,  determined  all  the  vari- 
OQS  schemes  of  a  representative  perception ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  one  which  solely  determined  the  peculiar  form  of  that 
doctrine  in  the  philosophy  of  Democritns,  Epicurus,  Digby,  and 
others,  nnder  which  it  is  held,  that  the  immediate  or  internal  object 
is  a  representative  emanation,  propagated  from  the  external  reality 
to  the  sensorium. 
Now  this  objection  to  the  immediate  cognition  of  external  objects, 

has,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  redargued  in  three 
H-ibeen  »j«^      different  ways.     In  the  first  place,  it  has  been 

in      three      different         j      •    i      ^  i 

^yg.  denied,  that  the  external  reality  cannot  itself 

come  into  the  mind.  In  the  second,  it  has  been 
asserted,  that  a  faculty  of  the  mind  itself  does  actually  go  out  to 
the  external  reality ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  it  has  been  maintained 
that,  though  the  mind  neither  goes  out,  nor  the  reality  comes  ii\ 
and  thongh  subject  and  object  are,  therefore,  not  present  to  each 
other,  still  that  the  mind,  through  the  agency  of  God,  has  an  imme- 
diate perception  of  the  external  object. 
The  first  mode  of  ob^^ating  the  present  objection  to  the  possi- 
bility of  an  immediate  perception,  might  be 
°y  ^  thought  too  absurd  to  have  been  ever  attempted. 
But  the  observation  of  Varro,*  that  there  is 
nothing  so  absurd  which  has  not  been  asserted  by  some  philosopher, 
is  not  destined  to  be  negatived  in  the  present  instance.  In  opposi- 
tion to  Locke's  thesis, "  that  the  mind  knows  not  things  immediately, 
but  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  ideas  it  has  of  them,"  and  in 
opposition  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  representation,  it  is  maintained, 
in  terms,  by  Sergeant,  that  "  I  know  the  very  thing ;  therefore,  the 
very  thing  is  in  my  act  of  knowledge ;  but  my  act  of  knowledge  is 
in  my  understanding ;  therefore,  the  thing  which  is  in  my  knowl- 
edge, ia»  also  in  my  understanding."'  We  may  suspect  that  this  is 
only  a  paradoxical  way  of  stating  Ids  opinion;  but  though  this 
author,  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  Locke's  antag- 
onists, be  destitute  neither  of  learning  nor  of  acuteness,  I  must 

1  In  ft  fragment  of  his  uUre  Ernmenidts,  hi  Cicero;  Dt  DMnatimu.U.BS:  "Sed,ne«cio 

prnenrcd  by  Nonios  Hareellos,  Dt  PnpriMtau  qnomodo,  nihil  tarn  ab«arde  dici  potert,  quod 

SerwwmU,  c.  L  n.  276,  v.  I^foMS :  —  ^qq  dicator  ab  aliquo  philo8ophorum.»'—  Ed. 
**  FMtmno  nemo  agrotas  qaieqnain  WNBBlat 

T«u  infiuKluin  quod  non  diquto  dint  phiVMophtu.**  s  golid  PhOoMopkf,  p.  29.    [See  above,  lect. 

Bat  the  words  in  Um  text  occur  more  exactly  xxiv.  p.  881. — £d.] 
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confesRjlhat  Loclte  and  Mulyucus  cannot  be  blamed  in  pronouncing 
hi.s  doctrine  uu'mtelligibtc. 

Tlie  second  mode  of  obviating  the  objection, — by  allowing  to 
tlie  mind  a  power  of  sallying  out  to  llie  external 
renlity,  has  higlier  autiiority  in  its  favor.  Thai 
vitiion  h  effected  by  a  perceptive  emanation  fi'om 
tlie  eye,  was  held  by  Empedodea,  tht'  Platonisis, 
and  Stoics,  and  was  adoj>ted  also  by  Alexander  the  Aphrodisinn,  by 
Euclid,  Ptolemy,  Galen,  and  Alchindns.'  This  opinion,  as  held  by 
these  philosophers,  was  limited  ;  and,  though  erroneotis,  is  not  to  be 
viewed  as  irrational.  But  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Monboddo,  it  is 
carried  to  an  absurdity  which  leaves  even  Sergeant  far  behind. 
"The  mind,"  says  the  learned  author  of  .-Ind'enf  Metap/ii/sicg,  "  is 
not  where  the  body  is,  when  it  perceives  what  is  distant  from  the 
body,  either  in  time  or  place,  because  nothing  can  act  but  when  and 
where  it  is.  Now  the  mind  acts  when  it  pei-ceives.  The  mind, 
therefore,  of  every  animal  who  has  memory  or  imagination,  acft^ 
and,  by  consequence,  exists,  when  and  where  the  body  is  not ;  ft 
perceives  objects  distant  from  the  body,  both  in  time  and  place. 
The  tliird  m.ode  is  apparently  that  adopted  by  Reid  and  St«^ 

who  hold,  that  the  mind  has  an  immediata 
knowledge  of  tho  external  reality,  though  (he 
subject  and  object  may  not  be  present  to  each 
other;  and,  though  this  be  not  explicitly  or  obtrusively  stated,  that 
the  mind  obtains  this  immediate  knowledge  through  the  agency  of 
God.  Dr.  Reid's  doctrine  of  perception  is  thus  summed  up  by  Sir. 
Stewart:  "To  what  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  this  statement 
amount?  Merely  to  this:  that  the  mind  is  so  formed  that  c«rt.nin 
impressions  produced  on  our  organs  of  sense  by  external  objects,  are 
followed  by  correspondent  sensations  and  that  these  sensations, 
(which  have  no  more  resemblance  tn  the  qualities  of  matter  than  the 
words  of  a  language  have  to  the  things  they  denote),  are  followed 
by  a  perception  of  the  existence  and  qualities  of  the  bodies,  by  which 
the  impressions  are  made ;  that  all  the  stc]is  of  this  process  are 
equally  incomprehensible ;  and  that,  for  anything  we  can  prove  to 
tho  contrary,  the  connection  between  the  sensation  and  the  percep- 
tion, as  well  as  that  between  tho  impression  and  the  sensation,  may 
be  both  arbitrary;  that  it  is  therefore  by  no  means  impossible,  that 
our  sensations  may  be  merely  the  occasions  on  which  the  corres- 
pondent perceptions  arc  excited;  and  that,  at  any  rale,  tho  consid- 
eration of  these  sensations,  which  are  attributes  of  mind,  can  throw 


riic   Ihlrd    by    Ecid 


I  See  mbore.  lect.  xni.  p 
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no  light  on  the  manner  in  which  wo  acquire  our  knowledge  of  the 
existence  and  qualities  of  body.    From  this  view  of  the  subject  it 
follows,  that  it  is  the  external  objects  themsclycs,  and  not  any  spe- 
cies or  images  of  the  objects,  that  the  mind  perceives;  and  that, 
although,  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  certain  sensations  are 
rendered  the  constant  antecedents  of  our  perceptions,  yet  it  is  just  as 
difficult  to  explain  how  our  perceptions  are  obtiiined  by  their  means, 
as  it  would  be  upon  the  supposition  that  the  mind  were  all  at  once 
inspired  with  them,  without  any  concomitant  sensations  whatever."  ^ 
This  statement,  when  illustrated  by  the  doctrine  of  these  philoso- 
phers in  regard  to  the  distinctions  of  Efficient 
TMr  opinion  aimort      ^nd  Physical  Causes,  might  be  almost  identified 
^,        ,  ^ ,     ,       with  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  Occasional  Cau- 

trine    of    OocMional 


ses.  According  to  Reid  and  Stewart,* — and  the 
opinion  has  been  more  explicitly,  asserted  by  the 
latter,  —  there  is  no  really  efficient  cause  in  nature  but  one,  viz.,  the 
Deity.  What  are  called  physical  causes  and  effijcts  being  antece- 
dents and  consequents,  but  not  in  virtue  of  any  mutual  and  neces- 
sary dependence ;  —  the  only  efficient  being  God,  who,  on  occasion 
of  the  antecedent,  which  is  called  the  physical  cause,  produces  the 
consequent,  which  is  called  the  physical  effiBct.  So  in  the  case  of 
perception  ;  the  cognition  of  the  external  object  is  not,  or  may  not 
be,  a  consequence  of  the  immediate  and  natural  relation  of  that 
object  to  the  mind,  but  of  the  agency  of  God,  who,  as  it  were, 
reveals  the  outer  existence  to  our  perception.  A  similar  doctrine  is 
held  by  a  great  Gennan  philosopher,  Frederick  Ilenr}'  Jacobi. ' 
To  this  opinion  many  objections  occur.     In  the  first  place,  so  far 

is  it  from  being,  as  Mr.  Stewart  affirms,  a  plain 

And   exposed  to      statement  of  the  facts,  apart  from  all  h^'pothesis, 

many  objections.  j^  j^   juanifestly  hypothetical.     In   the  second 

1.  Hypothetical.  .  ,        ,  ,       •  i  . 

2.  Myyticai.  placc,  the  hypothesis   assumes  an  occult  prin- 

s.  Hyperphyiicai.  clplc  ;  —  it  is  mystical.     In  the  third  place,  the 

hypothesis    is    hyperphysical,  —  calling    in   the 
proximate  assistance  of  the  Deity,  while  the  necessity  of  such  inter- 
vention is  not  established.     In  the  fourth  place, 
i.  Goes  tn  fhurtrate      j^  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^  frustrate  the  whole  doctrine 

a  doctrine  of  Intuitive  ^ 

Pereeption.  ^^  ^^®  two  philosophers  in  regard  to  perception, 

as  a  doctrine  of  intuition.     For  If  God  has  be- 
stowed on  me  the  faculty  of  immediately  perceiving  the  external 

1  Stewart's  Works,  ro\.  ii.  pp.  Ill,  112.  8  David  Hume,  ^Arr  den  Glauben,  Werke,  il. 

*  Reidf  JtUeOeetMol  Powers,  Essay  ii.  o.  ▼!.;  p.  165;   Vber  die  Lekre  des  S^Moza,  Werke,  iT. 

Adit*  Powers,  Essay  i.  c.  ▼.  tI.  :  Eway  It.  c.  11.  p.  211.    Qnoted  by  Sir  W.  Uamilton,  Reid's 

iii.    Stewart,  BemenU,  vol.  1.  c.  1.  f  2;  vol.  ii.  Works^ p.  798.  —  £d. 
e.  ir.  i  1.— Ed. 
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object,  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
intervention  of  the  Deity  to  make  that  act  effectual ;  and  i^  on  the 
contrary,  the  perception  I  have  of  the  reality  is  only  excited  by  the 
agency  of  God,  then  I  can  hardly  be  held  to  know  that  reality, 
immediately  and  in  itself  but  only  mediately,  through  the  notion 
of  it  determined  in  my  mind. 

Let  us  try,  then,  whether  it  be  impossible,  not  to  explain  (for  that 

it  would  be  ridiculous  to  dream  of  attempting), 

Thepo8B{biiitjrofAii      but  to  render  intelligible  the  possibility  of  an 

immedimte  perception      immediate  perception  of  external  objects ;  with- 

of  external  objects  in-  ^  /.     i  i  ^.         , 

teiujribie.  ^^^  assummg  any  of  the  three  precedmg  hy- 

potheses, and  without  postulating  aught  that 
can  fairly  be  refused. 

Now  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  good  ground  to  su])posc,  that 

the  mind  is  situate  solely  in  the  brain,  or  ex- 

1.  No  ground  to  sap-       clusively  in  any  one  part  of  the  body.      On  the 

pose  that  the  mind  is       contrary,  the  supposition  that  it  is  really  present 

situated  solely  in  any  ,  ''  *  '^  ,  .  ^   ^      , 

one  part  of  the  body.        whercver  we  are  conscious  that  it  acts,  —  m  a 

word,  the  Peripatetic  aphorism,  the  soul  is  all 
in  the  whole  and  all  in  every  part,  *  —  is  more  philosophical,  and, 
consequently,  more  probable  than  any  other  opinion.  It  has  not 
been  always  noticed,  even  by  those  who  deem  themselves  the  chosen 

champions  of  the  immateriality  of  mind,  that  we 
We  materialize  mind       ^^x.evi^\\^e  mind  whcn  wc  attribute  to  it  the 

in  attributing  to  it  the  , 

relations  of  matter.  relations  of  matter.     Thus,  we  cannot  attribute 

a  local  seat  to  the  soul,  without  clothing  it  with 
the  properties  of  extension  and  place,  and  those  who  suppose  this 
scat  to  be  but  a  point,  only  aggravate  the  difficulty.  Admitting  the 
spirituality  of  mind,  all  that  we  know  of  the  relation  of  soul  and 
body  is,  that  the  fonner  is  connected  with  the  latter  in  a  way  of 
which  we  are  wholly  ignorant ;  and  that  it  holds  relations,  different 
both  in  degree  and  kind,  with  different  parts  of  the  organism.  We 
have  no  right,  however,  to  say  that  it  is  limited  to  any  one  part  of 
the  organism ;  for  even  if  we  admit  that  the  nervous  system  is  the 
part  to  which  it  is  proximately  united,  still  the  nervous  system  is 
itself  universally  ramified  throughout  the  body ;  and  we  have  no 
more  right  to  deny  that  the  mind  feels  at  the  finger-points,  as  con- 
sciousness assures  us,  than  to  assert  that  it  thinks  exclusively  in  the 
brain.  The  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  the  connection  of  mind  and 
body  is,  therefore,  this,  —  that  the  mental  modifications  are  depcn- 

1  Arist.  de  Anima  1.  5,  81 ;  *Ey  iKoeriftt^  rup  spatium  loci,  sed  in  nnoqnoqne  corpore  et  in 

liopiu>¥  ixturr'  iwdpxft  rii  ii6pia  r^t  ^vxns.  toto  tota  est,  et  in  qualibct  ejus  parte  totm 

Au;;us«tin,  De  Trinitate,  vi.  6:  '* Ideo  simplicior  est-'    See  above,  lect  xx.  p.  271,  note  11.— 

est  curpore,  quia  non  mole  diAinditur  per  £»• 
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dent  on  certain  corporeal  conditions ;  but  of  the  nature  of  these 

conditions  we  know  nothing.     For  example,  we 
know,  by  experience,  that  the  mind  perceives 

cdgeof  thecoonectioii  i       i  i  . 

of  mind  and  body.  ^^v  through  Certain  Organs  of  sense,  and  that, 

through  these  different  organs,  it  perceives  in  a 
different  manner.  But  whether  the  senses  be  instruments,  whether 
they  be  media,  or  whether  they  be  only  partial  outlets  to  the  mind 
incarcerated  in  the  body,  —  on  all  this  we  can  only  theorize  and  con- 
jecture. We  have  no  reason  whatever  to  believe,  contrary  to  the 
testimony  of  consciousness,  that  there  is  an  action  or  affection  of 
the  iKxlily  sense  previous  to  the  mental  perception ;  or  that  the 
mind  only  perceives  in  the  head,  in  consequence  of  the  impression 
on  the  organ.     On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to 

doubt  the  report  of  consciousness,  that  we  actu- 
What  is  meant  by      ^|]y  perceive  at  the  external  i>oint  of  sensation, 

perceiving  tbe  material  . 

j^^j^j  and  that  we  perceive  the  material  reality.     But 

what  is  meant  by  perceiving  the  material  reality  ? 
In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  mean  that  we  perceive  the  material 

reality  absolutely  and  in  itself  that  is,  out  of 
Tiie  total  and  real      relation    to  our  organs   and  faculties;   on   the 

oljeet  of  Perception,  ,  ,  .  i      «  .  t% 

^^^^  contrary,  the  total  and  real  object  of  percep- 

tion is  the  external  object  under  relation  to  our 
sense  and  fiiculty  of  cognition.  But  though  thus  relative  to  us, 
the  object  is  still  no  representation,  —  no  modification  of  the  ego. 
It  is  the  non-ego, —  the  non-ego  modified,  and  relative,  it  may  be, 
but  still  the  non-ego.  I  formerly  illustrated  this  to  you  by  a  sup- 
position. Suppose  that  the  total  object  of  consciousness  in  percep- 
tion is  =  12;  and  suppose  that  the  external  reality  contributes  G, 
the  material  sense  3,  and  the  mind  3;  —  this  may  enable  you  to 
form  some  rude  conjecture  of  the  nature  of  the  object  of  percej)- 
tion.* 
But,  in  the  second  place,  what  is  meant  by  the  external  object 

perceived?     Nothing  can   be   conceived  more 
Wbat  is  meant  by      ridiculous  than  the  opinion  of  philosophers  in 

the     external    object  _i    *      *i  •         v  i      •/!.        i. 

^i^^^y  regard  to  this,     r  or  example,  it  has  been  curi- 

ously held  (and  Reid  is  no  exception),  that  in 
looking  at  the  sun,  moon,  or  any  other  object  of  sight,  we  are,  on 
the  one  doctrine,  actually  conscious  of  these  distant  objects ;  or, 
on  the  other,  that  these  distant  objects  are  those  really  represented 
in  the  mind.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd :  we  perceive,  through 
no  sense,  aught  external  but  what  is  in  immediate  relation  and  in 
immediate  contact  with  its  organ ;  and  that  is  true  which  Demo- 

1  See  above,  lect  viii.  p.  103.  —  Ed. 
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crituB  of  old  asserteil,  that  all  our  senses  are  only  modifications  ofl 
touch.'  Through  the  eye  wo  porcpive  nothing  bnt  the  niys  of  J 
light  in  relation  to,  unil  in  contact  with,  the  retina ;  what  we  ad^ 
to  this  percepUoi 


Ung  espcclmll)' 


dlUe  pfneptiou. 


L  not  be  tnken  into  account.     The  t 
true  of  iho  other  Bcnsett.     Now, 
monstrous  or  inconceivable  in  this  doctrine  of  < 
an    immediate    percejdiun  ?      The    objecta 
neither  carried   into   the   mind,  nor  the   niinAj 
made  to  sally  out  to  them ;  nor  do  we  reqi 
a.  miracle  to  justify  its  possibility.    In  fuct,  the  consciousness  of 
external  objects,  on  this  doctrine,  is  not  more  mconceivable  thani 
the  consciousness  of  species  or  ideas  on  the  doctrine  of  the  schouWi 
men,  Malcbranche,  or  Berkeley.     In  either  cose,  there 
BcionKness  of  the  non-ego,  nnd,  in  either  case,  the  ego  and  nou-ego 
ore  in  intimate  relation.     There  is,  in  fuct,  on  this  hypothesis,  no 
greater  marvel,  that  the  mind  shonld  be  coguizant  of  the  external 
reality,  than  tliat  it  should  be  connected  with  a  body  at  all.    The 
latter  being  the  case,  tho  former  is  not  even  improbable;  nil  inex- 
plicable as  both  equally  remain.     "We  are  unable,"  says  Pt 
**to  conceive  what  is  mind;    we  are  nnable  to  conceive  whnt  ^, 
matter;  still  less  are  we  able  to  conceive  how  these  are  nnitcd; — 
yet  this  is  our  proi>er  nature."'     So  much  in  refiitation  of  llic  third 
ground  of  difficulty  to  the  doctrine  of  an  immediate  poiveplion. 
The  fourth  ground  of  rejection  is  tliat  of  Hume.     It  is  ulleged 
by  him  in  the  sequel  of  the  jiaragraph  of  whidfj 
I  have  already  quoted  to  you  tho  coinmcncCfci 
ment:  "This  universal  and  primary  opinion  of< 
all  men  is  soon  destroyed  by  the  slightest  phi 
loBophy,  which  teaches  us,  that  nothing  can  ever  be  present  to  tbft' 
mind  but  an  image  or  perception,  and  that  the  senses  are  only  ll 
inlets,  through  which  these  images  are  conveyed,  without  being-] 
ever  able  to  produce  any  immediate  intercourse  between  the  mindj 
and  the  object.     The  table  which  we  see,  seems  to  diminish, 
rumove  farther  from  it :  hut  the  real  table  which  exists  indcpcndenl 
of  us  sulTers  no  alteration  :  it  was,  therefore,  nothing  hut  Jta  imngt^ 
which  wns  present  to  the  mind.     These  are  the  ohvions  dictates 
reason ;  and  no  man,  who  reflects,  ever  doubted  that  the  existence^] 
which  we  consider,  when  wo  say  this  house,  and  thrtt  tree,  are  noth^j 
ing  but  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and  fleeting  copies  or  represent 
tions  of  other  existences,  which  remain  uniform  and  independent."' 


Hume  quond. 


iScvbeloff,  Ifot.xKTll.  p 
1  Prnifr,  (pirUe  i.  irt.  ri. 
edl(.  >'iug«ni.  — ED.) 
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This  objection  to  the  veracity  of  conscLoasness  will  not  occasion 

us  much  trouble.    Its  refutation  is,  in  fact,  con- 
ProeeedB  on  a  mto-      tained  in  the  very  statement  of  the  real  ex- 

take  of  what  theob-  ii.  i.  mt  ii 

jeet  in  pereepUon  k.  temal  object  of  perception.  The  whole  argu- 
ment consists  in  a  mbtake  of  what  that  object 
is.  That  a  thing,  viewed  close  to  the  eye,  should  appear  larger  and 
differently  figured,  than  when  seen  at  a  distance,  and  that,  at  too 
great  a  distance,  it  should  even  become  for  us  invisible  altogether; 
—  this  only  shows  tliat  what  changes  the  real  object  of  sight, — the 
reflected  rays  in  contact  with  the  eye,  —  also  changes,  as  it  ought 
to  change,  our  perception  of  such  object.  Thb  ground  of  diffi- 
culty could  be  refuted  through  the  whole  senses ;  but  its  weight  is 
not  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  any  further  consideration.^ 

The  fifth  ground  on  which  the  necessity  of  substituting  a  repre^ 

scntative  for  an  intuitive  perception  has  been 
The  fifth  ground  of      njajntained,  is  that  of  Fichte.*    It  asserts  that 

the  nature  of  the  ego,  as  an  intelligence  en- 
dowed with  will,  makes  it  absolutely  necessary,  that,  of  all  external 
objects  of  perception,  there  should  be  representative  modifications 
in  the  mind.  For  as  the  ego  itself  is  that  which  wills ;  therefore, 
in  so  far  as  the  will  tends  toward  objects,  these  must  lie  within 
the  ego.  An  external  reality  cannot  lie  within  the  ego;  there 
must,  therefore,  be  supposed,  within  the  mind,  a  representation 
of  this  reality  diffisrcnt  from  the  reality  itsel£ 

This  fifth  argument  involves  sundry  vices,  and  is  not  of  greater 

value  than  the  four  preceding. 
JnroiTee    taiidiT  In  the  first  placc,  it  proceeds  on  the  assertion, 

^****-  that  the  objects  on  which  the  will  is  directed, 

oMcetaTo  which  the  ^wst  lie  witliin  the  willing  ego  itself.  But  how 
wfli  k  directed  must  ^s  this  assertion  proved  ?  That  the  will  can 
Ik  within  the  ego.  only  tend  toward  those   things  of  which   the 

ego  has  itself  a  knowledge,  is  undoubtedly  true. 
But  from  this  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  object  to  which  the 
knowledge  is  relative,  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  present  with  it 
in  the  ego ;  but  if  there  be  a  perceptive  cognition,  that  is,  a  con- 
sciousness of  some  object  external  to  the  ego,  this  perception  is 
competent  to  excite,  and  to  direct,  the  will,  notwithstanding  that 
its  object  lies  without  the  ego.  That,  therefore,  no  immediate 
knowledge  of  external  objects  is  possible,  and  that  consciousness 


1  vide  Scholie,  Antkropetogie^  U.  49.  818  et  uq. ;  and  his  Bestimnumg  dts  Menoeken, 

S  See  especially  his  Gntndlag*  dfr  gf$ammte%       Wtrkt^  ii.  p.  217  it  seq,  — £d. 
Wu$en$eka/tMe/ire,  ((  4,  10.     Werke,  i.  pp.  ISI, 
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is  exclosively  limited  to  the  ego,  is  not  evinced,  by  this  armament 

of  Fichte,  but  simply  assumed. 
In  the  second  place,  this  argument  is  faulty,  in  that  it  takes  no 

account  of  the  difference  between  those  cogni- 
tions which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  energies  of 

of  the  diflference  be-  ,„  ,,  ,         ^.-.-i  11  rw 

tween  cogniUona.  '^^^^  ^"^  ^^®  Other  kinds  of  knowledge.    Thus, 

our  will  never  tends  to  what  is  present,  —  to 
what  we  possess,  and  immediately  cognize ;  but  is  always  directed 
on  the  future,  and  is  concerned  either  with  the  continuance  of  those 
states  of  the  ego,  which  are  already  in  existence,  or  with  the  pro- 
duction of  wholly  novel  states.  But  the  future  cannot  be  intui- 
tively, immediately,  perceived,  but  only  represented  and  mediately 
conceived.  That  a  mediate  cognition  is  necessary,  as  the  condition 
of  an  act  of  will, — this  does  not  prove,  that  every  cognition  must 
be  mediate.^ 

We  have  thus  found  by  an  examination  of  the  various  grounds 

on  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  establish 
TheMgroondaofre-      ^j^^  necessity  of  rejcctinff  the  testimony  of  con- 

leotion  are  thus,  one  .  "^       ,     "^ .        .  .  .  ^     1 

and  all,  incompetent        sciousness  to  the  intuitive   perception  of  the 

external  world,  that  these  grounds  are,  one  and 
all,  incompetent.  I  shall  proceed  in  my  next  Lecture  to  the 
second  section  of  the  discussion,  —  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
hypothesis  of  Representation  or  Cosmothetic  Idealism,  by  which  it 
is  proi)oscd  to  replace  the  fact  of  consciousness,  and  the  doctrine  of 
Natural  Realism  ;  and  shall  show  you  that  this  hypothesis,  though, 
under  various  modifications,  adopted  in  almost  every  system  of 
philosophy,  fulfils  none  of  the  conditions  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis. 

1  Vide  Schuize,  Anthropologies  ii.  p.  62.    [Of  §  58,  third  edit.  —  Ed  ] 
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THE  PRESENTATIVE  FACULTY. 

I. PBBCEPTION.  —  TUB    BEPBB8ENTAT1TB    HYPOTHESIS. 

No  opinion  has  perhaps  been  so  nniversally  adopted  in  the  vari- 
^^  ous  schools  of  philosophy,  and  mpre  especially 

of  modern  philosophy,  as  the  doctrine  of  a  Rep- 
resentative Perception ;  and,  in  our  last  Lecture,  I  was  engaged  in 
considering  the  grounds  on  which  this  doctrine  reposes.  The 
order  of  the  discussion  was  determined  by  the  order  of  the  subject. 
It  is  manifest,  that,  in  rejecting  the  testimony  of  consciousness  to 
our  immediate  knowledge  of  the  non-ego,  the  philosophers  were 
bound  to  evince  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  rejection ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  in  substituting  an  hypothesis  in  the  room  of  the 
rejected  fact,  they  were  bound  to  substitute  a  legitimate  hypothesis, 
that  is,  one  which  does  not  violate  the  laws  under  which  an  hypoth- 
esis can  be  rationally  proposed.  I  stated,  therefore,  that  I  should 
divide  the  criticism  of  their  doctrine  into  two  sections :  that,  in  the 
former,  I  should  state  the  reasons  which  have  persuaded  philoso- 
phers of  the  impossibility  of  acquiescing  in  the  evidence  of  con- 
sciousness, endeavoring  at  the  same  time  to  show  that  these  reasons 
afford  no  warrant  to  the  conclusion  which  they  are  supposed  even 
to  necessitate  ;  and,  in  the  latter,  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  h3rpoth- 
esis  proposed  by  philosophcre  in  lieu  of  the  fact  of  consciousness, 
does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  legitimate  h3rpothesis,  and  is, 
therefore,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  inadmissible.  The  first  of  these 
sections  terminated  the  Lecture.  I  stated  that  there  are  in  all  five 
grounds,  on  which  philosophers  have  deemed  themselves  compelled 

to  reject  the  fact  of  our  immediate  consciousness 
of  the  non-ego  in  perception,  and  to  place  phi- 
Repra«eiitatiTe  Per-  losophy  in  Contradiction  to  the  common  sense  of 
eeption.  It  violates  mankind.  The  grounds  I  considered  in  detail, 
■iithecoDditioiuof  ft      j^^  gjjyg  y^^  gome  of  the  more  manifest  rea- 

iMritiiiiftte  hrpotheeit.  i«i  i«*iM* 

sons  which  went  to   prove   their  insufficiency. 
This  dbcussion  I  shall  not  attempt  to  recapitulate ;  and  now  proceed 
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to  tlic  second  BOetioii  of  the  fliibjevt,  —  to  consider  tlic  Iiypotlicsis  of 
a  l£«pi¥SGotutive  Perception,  by  which  it  ia  prajjoscd  to  replace  iho 
fiict  of  conseiousDess  which  testifies  to  our  iiniiiediiito  p<.-rception  of 
the  extpriiiil  world.  On  the  hi/jMl/tesif,  the  doetiiiie  of  Cosmo- 
thetie  Idealism  in  established :  un  the  Jiicl,  the  doctrine  of  Xatural 
Dualism. 

'In  the  first  place,  from  the  grounds  on  which  the  cosroothctic 
idealist  would  vlndic.itc  tlio  necessity  of  his 
rejection  of  the  dntiim  of  conseiousnetm,  the 
hypothesis  itself  is  unnecessary.  The  examina- 
tion of  these  grounds  jiruves,  that  tlie  fact  of 
^  consciouaness  is  not  shown  to   be   impossible. 

So  f:ir,  therefore,  there  ia  no  necessity  made  out 
for  its  rejection.  But  it  is  said  the  fact  of  consciousness  is  inexpli- 
cable ;  we  cannot  understand  how  the  immediate  perception  of  an 
estcmiil  object  is  possible ;  whereas  the  hyjiothcsis  of  representation 
enables  us  to  comprehend  and  explain  the  ]>hienomenon,  and  is 
therefore,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  at  least  entitled  to  favor  and 
preference.  But  even  on  this  lower,  —  this  precarious  ground,  the 
hypothesis  is  absolutely  unnecessary.  That,  on  the  incomprehensi- 
bility of  the  fact  of  conscionsncss,  it  is  allowable  to  displace  the 
£ict  by  an  hypothesis,  is  of  all  absurdities  the  greatest.  As  a  fact, 
—  an  ultimate  fact  of  consciousness,  it  must  be  incomprchensihk- : 
and  were  it  comprehensible,  that  is,  did  we  know  it  in  its  causes, — 
did  we  know  it  as  contained  in  some  higher  notion,  — '  it  would  noi 
be  a  primary  fact  of  consciousness, — it  woidd  not  be  an  ultimate 
datura  of  intelligence.  Evei-y  hoio  (Sun-i)  rests  ultimately  on  a  t/i'il 
(otOi  every  demonstration  ia  deduced  from  something  given  anil 
indemonstrable;  all  that  is  comprehensible  hangs  from  some 
revealed*  fact,  which  we  must  l>elieve  as  actual,  but  cannot  construe 
to  the  reflective  intellect  in  its  possibility.  In  consciousness,  in  the 
originnl  spontaneity  of  intelligence  (injvt,  toctig  principiorum),  are 
revealed  the  primordial  facts  of  our  intelligent  nature. 

But  the  cosmothctic  idealist  has  no  right  to  ask  the  natumi  realist 
for  an  explanation  of  the  fact  of  consciousness  ;  siip|>osing  even  that 
his  own  hypothesis  were  in  itself  both  clear  and  probable, — suppos- 
ing that  the  consciousness  of  self  were  intelligible,  and  the  c«n- 
sdonsness  of  the  not-self  the  reverse.  For,  on  this  supposition,  the 
intelligible  consciousness  of  self  could  not  be  an  ultimate  fact,  but 


1  Bm  Dunuiiinu,  p.  48. 
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must  be  comprehended  through  a  higher  cognition,  —  a  higher  con- 
sciousness, which  would  again  be  itself  either  comprehensible  or 
not.  If  comprehensible,  this  would  of  course  require  a  still  higher 
cognition,  and  so  on  till  we  arrive  at  some  datum  of  intelligence, 
which,  as  highest,  we  could  not  understand  through  a  higher ;  so 
that,  at  best,  the  hypothesis  of  representation,  proposed  in  place  of 
the  fiict  of  consciousness,  only  removes  the  difficulty  by  one  or  two 
steps.  The  end  to  be  gained  is  thus  of  no  value  ;  and,  for  this  end, 
as  we  have  seen  and  shall  see,  there  would  be  sacrificed  the  possi- 
bility of  philosophy  as  a  rational  knowledge  altogether ;  and,  in  the 
possibility  of  philosophy,  of  course,  the  possibility  of  the  very 
hypothesis  itself 

But  is  the  hypothesis  really  in  itself  a  whit  more  intelligible 

than  the  fact  which  it  displaces?     The  reverse 
The  brpotheais  not      13  ^rue.     What  does   the  hypothesis   suppose? 

more  hitellijrible  than        t^  xl    ^    ^i.  •     i  ^    xi.   ^ 

the  fkct    hi  h  It  dte.  supposcs  that  the  mind  can  represent  that 

placet.  of  which  it  knows  nothing,  —  that  of  which  it 

is  ignorant.  Is  this  more  comprehensible  than 
the  jimple  fact,  that  the  mind  immediately  knows  what  is  different 
from  itself,  and  what  is  really  an  affection  of  the  bodily  organism  ? 
It  seems,  in  truth,  not  only  incomprehensible,  but  contradictory. 
The  h}'j>othesis  of  a  representative  percej)tion  thus  violates  the 
first  condition  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis,  —  it  is  unnecessary;  — 
nay,  not  only  unnecessary,  it  cannot  do  what  it  professes,  —  it 
explains  nothing,  it  renders  nothing  comprehensible. 

The  second  condition  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis  is,  that  it  shall 

not  subvert  that  which  it  is  devised  to  explain ; 
Second,— That  the       — i\^jj^^  \^  shall  not  explode  the  system  of  which 

iTeTtL'which  H  ^^  ^^7"®  *  P^:  ^^\  ^'"^  ^\^  hypothesis  in 
it  deriaed  to  explain.  question  docs ;  it  annihilates  itself  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole  edifice  of  knowledge. 
Belying  the  testimony  of  consciousness  to  our  immediate  percep- 
tion of  an  outer  world,  it  belies  the  veracity  of  consciousness  alto- 
gether; and  the  truth  of  consciousness  is  the  condition  of  the 
possibility  of  all  knowledge. 

The  third  condition  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis,  is,  that  the  fact 

or  facts,  in  explanation  of  which  it  is  devised. 

Third,— That  the  be  ascertained  really  to  exist,  and  be  not  them- 
fket  or  facts  in  ex-      g^j^^^^  hypothetical.    But  so  far  is  the  principal 

planatlon  of  which  it  .  if 

it  deviaed,  be  not  hy-      ^^^  which  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative 
pothetioai.  perception  is  proposed  to  explain,  from  being 

certain,  that  its  reality  is  even  rendered  prob- 
lematical by  the  proposed  explanation  itsel£    The  facts  which  this 
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hypothesis  supposes  to  be  ascertained  and  established  are  two^ 

first,  the  fact  of  an  external  world  existing;  seo- 

Two  facts  rappoMNi       ond,  the   fact   of  an  internal   world   knowing. 

by  the  hypothci.  in      These,  the  hypoUiesis  take  for  granted.    For  it 

cr^<!!t"on 'i^gh?t^      is  a8ke<i>  How  are  these  connected?— How  can 
be  explained  by  it.         the  internal  world   know  the  external   world 

existing?  And,  in  answer  to  this  problem,  the 
hypothesis  of  representation  is  advanced  as  explaining  the  mode  of 
their  correlation.  This  hypothesis  denies  the  immediate  connec- 
tion of  the  two  facts ;  it  denies  that  the  mind,  the  internal  world, 
can  be  immediately  cognizant  of  matter,  the  external;  and  between 
the  two  worlds  it  interpolates  a  representation  which  is  at  once  the 
object  known  by  mind,  and  as  known,  an  image  vicarious  or  repre- 
sentative of  matter,  ex  hypothesis  in  itself  unknown. 

But  mark  the  vice  of  the  procedure.     We  can  only,  1°,  Assert 

the  existence  of  an  external  world,  inasmuch 
The  procedure  vi-       ^^  ^,^  know  it  to  cxist ;  and  we  can  onlv,  2**, 

CiOQB.  ,  ,  .77 

Assert  that  one  thing  is  representative  of  another, 
inasmuch  as  the  thing  represented  is  known,  independently  of  the 
representation.  But  how  does  the  h}'pothesis  of  a  representative 
perception  proceed  ?  It  actually  converts  the  fact  into  an  hypoth- 
esis ;  actually  converts  the  hypothesis  into  a  fact.  On  this  theory, 
we  do  not  know  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  that  which  we  do  know,  truly  represents  it  as 
existing.  The  hypothetical  realist  cannot,  therefore,  establish  the 
fact  of  the  external  world,  except  ui)on  the  fact  of  its  representa- 
tion. This  is  manifest.  We  have,  therefore,  next  to  ask  him,  how 
he  knows  the  fact,  that  the  external  world  is  actually  represented. 
A  representation  supposes  something  represented,  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  external  world  supposes  the  existence  of  that 
world.  Now,  the  hypothetical  realist,  when  asked  how  he  proves 
the  reality  of  the  outer  world,  which,  ex  hypothesis  he  does  not 
know,  can  only  say  that  he  infers  its  existence  from  the  fact  of  its 
representation.  But  the  fact  of  the  representation  of  an  external 
world  supposes  the  existence  of  that  world ;  therefore,  he  is  again 
at  the  point  from  which  he  started.  He  has  been  arguing  in  a 
circle.  There  is  thus  a  see-saw  between  the  hypothesis  and  the 
£ict;  the  fact  is  assumed  as  an  hypothesis;  the  hypothesis  ex- 
plained as  a  fact;  each  is  established,  each  is  expounded,  by  the 
other.  To  account  for  the  possibility  of  an  unknown  external 
world,  the  hypothesis  of  representation  is  devised  ;  and  to  account 
for  the  possibility  of  representation,  we  imagine  the  hypothesis 
of  an  external  world. 
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The  cosmothetic  idealist  thus  begs  the  fact  which  he  woald 
explain.  And,  on  the  h}'pothesi8  of  a  representative  perception, 
it  is  admitted  by  the  philosophers  themselves  who  hold  it,  that  the 
descent  to  absolute  idealism  is  a  logical  precipice,  from  which  they 
can  alone  attempt  to  save  themselves  by  appealing  to  the  natural 
belief  —  to  the  common-sense  of  mankind,  that  is  to  the  testimony 
of  that  very  consciousness  to  which  their  own  hj'pothesis  gives 
the  lie. 

In  the  fourth  place,  a  legitimate  hypothesis  must  save  the  phsD- 

nomena  which  it  is  invented  to  explain,  that  is, 

Fourth,— That  H  Jt  must  accouut  for  them  adequately  and  with- 
, ,  ^  .    *    .       ,  _,       out  exclusion,  distortion,   or  mutilation,      liut 

which  it   is  invented  '  ' 

to  explain.  the  hypothesis   of  a  representative  perception 

proposes  to  accomplish  its  end  only  by  first 
destroying,  and  then  attempting  to  recreate,  the  phaenomena,  for 
the  fact  of  which  it  should,  as  a  legitimate  hypothesis,  only  afford 
a  reason.  The  total,  the  entire  phaenomcnon  to  be  explained,  is 
the  i»ha?nomenon  given  in  consciousness  of  the  immediate  knowl- 
edge by  me,  or  mind,  of  an  existence  different  from  me,  or  mind. 

This  phaenomenon,  however,  the  hypothesis  in 
The  hypothesif  in       question  does  not  preserve  entire.     On  the  con- 

qae«tion  fuudera  and         .  ..  ,  "^   •    ^     ^  •    ^     al      •  j»    ^ 

\^    ^  ^^     ^  trary,  it  hews  it  mto  two ;  —  into  the  immediate 

inbrerts  the  ph«noro-  •"  ' 

enon  to  be  explained.      knowledge  by  me,  and  into  the  existence  of 

something  different  from  me;  — or  more  briefly, 
into  the  intuition  and  the  existence.  It  separates,  in  its  explana- 
tion, what  is  given  it  to  explain  as  united.  This  procedure  is,  at 
best,  monstrous;  but  this  is  not  the  worst.  The  entire  phcenome- 
non  being  cut  in  two,  you  will  observe  how  the  fragments  are 
treated.  The  existence  of  the  non-ego,  —  the  one  fragment,  it 
admits;  its  intuition,  its  immediate  cognition  by  the  ego,  —  the 
other  fragment,  it  disallows.  Now  mark  what  is  the  character  of 
this  proceeding.  The  former  fragment  of  the  phaenomenon,  —  the 
fragment  admitted,  to  us  exists  only  through  the  other  fragment 
which  is  rejected.  The  existence  of  an  external  world  is  only 
given  us  through  its  intuition,  —  we  only  believe  it  to  exist  because 
we  believe  that  we  immediately  know  it  to  exist,  or  are  conscious 
of  it  as  existing.  The  intuition  is  the  ratio  cognoacendi^  and, 
therefore,  to  us  the  ratio  essejidiy  of  a  material  universe.  Prove 
to  me  that  I  am  wrong  in  regard  to  my  intuition  of  an  outer 
world,  and  I  will  grant  at  once,  that  I  have  no  ground  for  suppos- 
ing I  am  right  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  that  world.  To  anni- 
hilate the  intuition  is  to  annihilate  what  is  prior  and  constitutive 
in  the  pha3nomenon;  and  to  annihilate  what  is  prior  and  consti- 
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Fifth,— That  the  ikct 
to  be  explained  lie 
within  the  sphere  of 
experience. 


tutive  in  the  phaBnomenon,  is  to  annihilate  the  phenomenon  alto- 
gether. The  existence  of  a  material  world  is  no  longer,  therefore, 
even  a  truncated,  even  a  fractional,  fact  of  consciousness ;  for  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  a  material  world,  given  in  consciousness^ 
necessarily  vanished  with  the  fact  of  the  intuition  on  which  it 
rested.  The  absurdity  is  about  the  same  as  if  we  should  attempt 
to  explain  the  existence  of  color,  on  an  hypothesis  which  denied 
the  existence  of  extension.  A  representative  perception  is  thus 
an  hypothetical  explanation  of  a  supposititious  fact ;  it  creates  the 
nature  it  interprets.^ 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  fact  which  a  legitimate  hypothesis  explains, 

must  be  within  the  sphere  of  experience;  but 
the  fact  of  an  external  world,  for  which  the 
cosmothetic  idealist  would  account,  transcends, 
ex  hijpotJiesiy  all  experience,  being  unknown  in 
itself,  and  a  mere  hyperphysical  assumption. 

In  the  sixth  place,  an  hypothesis  is  probable  in  proportion  as  it 

works  simply  and  naturally ;  that  is,  in  propor- 

xt  ,—    e  ypot  -      ^j^j^  ^g  j^  jg  dependent  on  no  subsidiary  hypothe- 

esis  must  be  single.  , '  . 

sis,  —  as  it  mvolves  nothing  petitory,  occult, 
supernatural,  as  part  and  parcel  of  its  explanation.  In  this  respect, 
the  doctrine  of  a  representative  perception  is  not  less  vicious  than 
in  others;  to  explain  at  all,  it  must  not  only  postulate  subsidiary 
hypotheses,  but  subsidiary  miracles.  The  doctrine  in  question 
attempts  to  explain  the  knowledge  of  an  unknown  world,  by  the 
ratio  of  a  representative  perception :  but  it  is  imposisible  by  any 
conceivable  relation,  to  apply  the  ratio  to  the  facts.  The  mental 
modification,  of  which,  on  the  doctrine  of  representation,  we  are 
exclusively  conscious  in  perception,  either  represents  a  real  external 
world,  or  it  does  not.  The  latter  is  a  confession  of  absolute  ideal- 
ism ;  we  have,  therefore,  only  to  consider  the  former. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception  supposes,  that  the 
mind  does  not  know  the  external  world,  which  it  represents ;  for 


1  [With  the  hypothetical  realist  or  feosmo- 
thetic  idealist,  it  has  been  a  puzzling  problem 
to  resolve  how,  on  their  doctrine  of  a  repre- 
sentative perception,  the  mind  can  attain  the 
notion  of  externality,  or  outness,  fkr  more 
be  impressed  witli  the  invincible  belief  of  the 
reality,  and  known  reality,  of  an  external 
world.  Their  attempts  at  this  solution,  arc 
■s  unsatisfketory  as  they  are  operose.  On 
the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception,  all 
this  is  given  in  the  fact  of  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  non-ego.    To  us,  therefore, 


the  problem  does  not  exist;  and  Mr.  Stewmr% 
appears  to  me  to  have  misunderstood  the 
conditions  of  his  own  doctrine,  or  rather  not 
to  have  formed  a  very  clear  conception  of 
an  intuitive  perception,  when  he  endearon 
to  explain,  by  inference  and  hypothesia,  a 
knowledge  and  belief  in  the  outness  of  tht 
objects  of  Fense,  and  when  he  denies  tb« 
reality  of  our  sensations  at  the  points  where 
wc  are  coni^cious  that  they  are  ]  [See  Stewart, 
Phil,  Esutys,  WorkSf  r.  101  et  $€q,  —Ed.} 
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this  hypothesis  is  expressly  devised  only  on  the  supposed  impos- 
sibility of  an   immediate  knowledge   of  aught 
The  hrpotbcsifl  of       different  from,  and  external  to,  the  mind.     I'he 
Bepi^enution      d«-      percipient   mind  must,  therefore,  be,  somehow 

pendent    on    snbddi-        r         r  ^       ^  »        » 

•ry  hypotbescs.  ^^  Other,  determined  to  represent  the  reality  of 

which  it  is  ignorant.  Now,  here  one  of  two 
alternatives  is  necessary ;  —  either  the  mind  blindly  determines 
itself  to  this  representation,  or  it  is  determined  to  it  by  some  intelli- 
gent and  knowing  cause,  different  from  itself.  The  former  alterna- 
tive would  be  preferable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  more  simple,  and 
assumes  nothing  hyperphysical,  were  it  not  irrational,  as  wholly 
incompetent  to  account  for  the  phsenomenon.  On  this  alternative, 
we  should  suppose,  that  the  mind  represented,  and  truly  repre- 
sented, that  of  whose  existence  and  qualities  it  knew  nothing.  A 
great  effect  is  here  assumed,  absolutely  without  a  cause;  for  we 
could  as  easily  conceive  the  external  world  springing  into  existence 
without  a  creator,  as  mind  representing  that  external  world  to  itself, 
without  a  knowledge  of  that  which  it  represented.  The  manifest 
absurdity  of  this  fii'st  alternative  has  accordingly  constrained  the 
profoundest  cosmothetic  idealists  to  call  in  supernatural  aid  by 
embracing  the  second.  To  say  nothing  of  less  illustrious  schemes, 
the  systems  of  Divine  Assistance,  of  a  Preestablished  Harmony, 
and  of  the  Vision  of  all  things  in  the  Deity,  are  only  so  many  sub- 
sidiary hypotheses ;  —  so  many  attempts  to  bridge,  by  supernatural 
machinery',  the  chasm  between  the  representation  and  the  reality, 
which  all  human  ingenuity  had  found,  by  natural  means,  to  be  insu- 
perable. The  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception  thus  pre- 
supposes a  miracle  to  let  it  work.  Dr.  Brown  and  others,  indeed, 
reject,  as  unphilosophieal,  these  hyperphysical  subsidiaries;  but 
they  only  saw  less  clearly  the  necessity  for  their  admission.  The 
rejection,  indeed,  is  another  inconsequence  added  to  their  doctrine. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  without  necessity,  it  is  unphilosophieal 
to  assume  a  miracle,  but  it  is  doubly  unphilosophieal  first  to  origi- 
nate this  necessity,  and  then  not  to  submit  to  it.  It  is  a  contemptible 
philosophy  that  eschews  the  Deus  ex  machina^  and  yet  ties  the 
knot  which  can  only  be  loosed  by  his  interposition.  Nor  will  it 
here  do  for  the  cosmothetic  idealist  to  pretend  that  the  difficulty  is 
of  nature's,  not  of  his,  creation.  In  fact,  it  only  arises,  because  he 
has  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  light  of  nature,  and  refused  the  guid- 
ance of  consciousness:  but  having  swamped  himself  in  following 
the  if/nis  fatutut  of  a  theory,  he  has  no  right  to  refer  its  private 
absurdities  to  the  imbecility  of  human  reason,  or  to  excuse  his 
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self-contracted  ignorance  by  the  narrow  limits  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge.* 

So  much  for  the  merits  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  Representative 
Perception,  —  an  hypothesis  which  begins  by  denying  the  veracity 
of  consciousness,  and  ends,  when  carried  to  its  legitimate  issue,  in 
absolute  idealism,  in  utter  skepticism.  This  hypothesis  has  been, 
and  is,  one*  more  universally  prevalent  among  philosophers  than  any 
other ;  and  I  have  given  to  its  consideration  a  larger  share  of  atten- 
tion than  I  should  otherwise  have  done,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
one  great  source  of  the  dissensions  in  philosophy,  and  of  the  oppro- 
brium thrown  on  consciousness  as  the  instrument  of  philosophical 
observation,  and  the  standard  of  philosophical  certainty  and  truth. 

With  this  terminates  the  most  important  of  the  discussions  to 

which  the  Faculty  of  Perception  gives  rise :  the 

other  qne^tiont  con-       other  questions  are  not,  however,  without  inter- 

nected  with  the  fac      ^^^  thoujrh  their  detenuination  does  not  affect 

ulty  of  External  Ter-  ^ 

^jgp^ijj„  the  vital  interests  of  philosophy.     Of  these  the 

1.  Whether  we  first      first  that  I  shall  touch  upon,  is  the  problem ;  — 

obtain  ft  knowicdffe      Whether,  in  Perception,  do  we  first  obtain  a 

of  the  whole,  or  of  ,    ,  ,    ,  ^  ^,  ,  ,     , 

the  parts,  of  the  ob-  general  knowledge  of  the  complex  wholes  pre- 
ject  in  PerccpUon.  scntcd  to  US  by  sensc,  and  then,  by  analysis  and 

limited  attention,  obtain  a  special  knowledge  of 
their  scvernl  parts ;  or  do  we  not  first  obtain  a  particular  knowledge 
of  the  smallest  parts  to  which  sense  is  competent,  and  then,  by 
synthesis,  collect  them  into  greater  and  greater  wholes? 

The  second  alternative  in  this  question  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Stewart; 

it  is,  indeed,  involved  in  his  doctrine  in  regard 

Second   aitcmatire       ^^   Attention,  —  in   holding   that   we   recollect 

a  opt      J     r.    ew-      nothing  without  attention,  that  we  can  attend 

only  to  a  single  object  at  once,  which  one  object 
is  the  very  smallest  that  is  discernible  through  sense.     "  It  is  com- 
monly," he  says,  "  understood,  I  believe,  that,  in 
^^    ^^    '  a  concert  of  music,  a  good  ear  can  attend  to  the 

different  parts  of  the  music  separately,  or  can  attend  to  them  all  at 
once,  and  feel  the  full  effect  of  the  harmony.  If  the  doctrine,  how- 
ever, which  I  have  endeavored  to  establish,  be  admitted,  it  will 
follow,  that  in  the  latter  case  the  mind  is  constantly  varying  its 
attention  from  the  one  part  of  the  music  to  the  other,  and  that  its 
operations  are  so  rapid,  as  to  give  us  no  perception  of  an  interval 
of  time. 

1  See  Discussions,  pp.  67,  68.  —  Ed. 
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''The  same  doctrine  leads  to  some  curious  conclusions  with 
respect  to  vision.  Suppose  the  eye  to  be  fixed  in  a  particular  posi- 
tion, and  the  picture  of  an  object  to  be  painted  on  the  retina.  Does 
the  mind  perceive  the  complete  figure  of  the  object  at  once,  or  is 
this  perception  the  result  of  the  various  perceptions  we  have  of  the 
different  points  in  the  outline  ?  With  respect  to  this  question,  the 
principles  already  stated  lead  me  to  conclude,  that  the  mind  does  at 
one  and  the  same  time  perceive  every  point  in  the  outline  of  the 
object  (provided  the  whole  of  it  be  painted  on  the  retina  at  the 
same  instant)  ;  for  perception,  like  consciousness,  is  an  involuntary 
operation.  As  no  two  points,  however,  of  the  outline  are  in  the 
same  direction,  every  point  by  itself  constitutes  just  as  distinct  an 
object  of  attention  to  the  mind,  as  if  it  were  separated  by  an  inter- 
val of  empty  space  from  all  the  rest.  If  the  doctrine,  therefore, 
formerly  stated  be  just,  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  attend  to 
more  than  one  of  these  points  at  once ;  and  as  the  perception  of 
the  figure  of  the  object  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  different  points  with  respect  to  each  other,  we  must 
conclude,  that  the  perception  of  figure  by  the  eye,  is  the  result  of  a 
number  of  different  acts  of  attention.  These  acts  of  attention, 
however,  are  performed  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  effect  with 
respect  to  us,  is  the  same  as  if  the  perception  were  instantaneous. 

"  It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  what  I  mean  by  a  point  in  the  outline 
of  a  figure,  and  what  it  is  that  constitutes  this  point  one  object  of 
attention.  The  answer,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  this  point  is  the 
minimum  visibUe.  If  the  point  be  less,  we  cannot  perceive  it ;  if  it 
be  greater,  it  is  not  all  seen  in  one  direction. 

^  If  these  observations  be  admitted,  it  will  follow,  that,  without 
the  faculty  of  memory,  we  could  have  had  no  perception  of  visible 
figure."  * 

The  same  conclusion  is  attained,  through  a  somewhat  different 

process,  by  Mr.  James  Mill,  in  his  ingenious 
uiDed  by  James  MUL      Analysis  of  the  I^luBnomena  of  the  Human 

Jdind.  This  author,  following  Hartley  and 
Priestley,  has  pushed  the  principle  of  Association  to  an  extreme 
which  refutes  its  own  exaggeration,  —  analz3ring  not  only  our  belief 
in  the  relation  of  effect  and  cause  into  that  principle,  but  even  the 
primary  logical  laws.  According  to  Mr.  Mill,  the  necessity  under 
which  we  lie  of  thinking  that  one  contradictory  excludes  another,—- 
that  a  thing  cannot  at  once  be  and  not  be,  is  only  the  result  of  asso^ 

Ekments  0/  tJU  FkOasapk^  0/  lAi  Hmman  Mind^  rol,  i.  e.  iL     Worla^  rol.  IL  p.  141—143. 
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oiation  and  custom.  ^  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  marvelled  at,  that 
he  should  account  for  our  knowledge  of  complex  wholes  in  percep- 
tion, by  the  same  universal  principle;  and  this  he  accordingly  does.' 

^  Where  two  or  more  ideas  have  been  often  re- 
peated together,  and  the  association  has  become 
very  strong,  they  sometimes  spring  up  in  such  close  combination  as 
not  to  be  distinguishable.  Some  cases  of  sensation  are  analogous. 
For  example ;  when  a  wheel,  on  the  seven  parts  of  which  the  seven 
prismatic  colors  are  respectively  painted,  is  made  to  revolve  rap- 
idly, it  appears  not  of  seven  colors,  but  of  one  uniform  color,  white 
By  the  rapidity  of  the  succession,  the  several  sensations  cease 
to  be  distinguishable*  they  run,  as  it  were,  together,  and  a  new 
sensation,  compounded  ot  all  the  seven,  but  apparently  a  simple 
one,  is  the  result.  Ideas,  also,  which  have  been  so  often  conjoined, 
that  whenever  one  exists  in  the  mind,  the  others  immediately  exist 
along  with  it,  seem  to  run  into  one  another,  to  coalesce,  as  it  were, 
and  out  of  many  to  form  one  idea ;  which  idea,  however  in  reality 
complex,  appears  to  be  no  less  simple  than  any  one  of  those  of 

which  it  is  compounded." 

«  «  «  «  «  •  • 

'  ^^  It  is  to  this  great  law  of  association  that  we  trace  the  forma- 
tion of  our  ideas  of  what  we  call  external  objects ;  that  is,  the  ideas 
of  a  certain  number  of  sensations,  received  together  so  frequently 
that  they  coalesce  as  it  were,  and  are  spoken  of  under  the  idea  of 
unity.  Hence,  what  we  call  the  idea  of  a  tree,  the  idea  of  a  stone, 
the  idea  of  a  horse,  the  idea  of  a  man. 

"  In  u^ng  the  names,  tree,  horse,  man,  the  names  of  what  I  call 
objects,  I  am  referring,  and  can  be  referring,  only  to  my  own  sensa- 
tions ;  in  fact,  therefore,  only  naming  a  certain  number  of  sensations, 
regarded  as  in  a  particular  state  of  combination ;  that  is,  concomi- 
tance. Particular  sensations  of  sight,  of  touch,  of  the  muscles,  are 
the  sensations,  to  the  ideas  of  which,  color,  extension,  roughness, 
hardness,  smoothness,  taste,  smell,  so  coalescing  as  to  appear  one 
idea,  I  give  the  name,  idea  of  a  tree. 

**  Some  ideas  are  by  frequency  and  strength  of  association  so 
closely  combined,  that  they  cannot  be  separated.  If  one  exists,  the 
other  exists  along  with  it,  in  spite  of  whatever  effort  we  make  to 
disjoin  them. 

"  For  example ;  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  think  of  color,  without 
thinking  of  extension ;  or  of  solidity,  without  figure.    We  have 

1  Chap.  iU.  p.  75.  — Ed.  t  Chap.  Ui.  p.  68.  — Ed.  aciuip.  ULp-TO.— Ea 
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seen  color  constantly  in  combination  with  extension,  —  spread,  as  it 
were,  upon  a  surface.  We  have  never  seen  it  except  in  this  con- 
nection. Color  and  extension  have  been  invariably  conjoined.  The 
idea  of  color,  therefore,  uniformly  comes  into  the  mind,  bringing 
that  of  extension  along  with  it ;  and  so  close  is  the  association,  that 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  dissolve  it.  We  cannot,  if  we  will,  think 
of  color,  but  in  combination  with  extension.  The  one  idea  calls  up 
the  other,  and  retains  it,  so  long  as  the  other  is  retained. 

^  This  great  law  of  our  nature  is  illustrated  in  a  manner  equally 
striking,  by  the  connection  between  the  ideas  of  solidity  and  figure. 
We  never  have  the  sensations  from  which  the  idea  of  solidity  is 
derived,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  sensations  whence  the  idea  of 
figure  is  derived.  If  we  handle  anything  %olid,  it  is  always  either 
round,  square,  or  of  some  other  form.  The  ideas  correspond  with  the 
sensations.  If  the  idea  of  solidity  rises,  that  of  figure  rises  along 
with  it.  The  idea  of  figure  which  rises,  is,  of  course,  more  obscure 
than  that  of  extension ;  because  figures  being  innumerable,  the 
general  idea  is  exceedingly  complex,  and  hence,  of  necessity,  obscure. 
But,  such  as  it  is,  the  idea  of  figure  is  always  present  when  that  of 
solidity  is  present ;  nor  can  we,  by  any  effort,  think  of  the  one  with- 
out thinking  of  the  other  at  the  same  time." 

Now,  in  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  nothing  appears  to  mc  clearer 

than  the  first  alternative, — and  that,  in  place 

The  coimter  alter-      ^^  ascending  UDwards  from  the  minimum  of  i>er- 

natire        maioUined  r  .  ,  ,    « 

against  Stewart  and      ception  to  its  maxima,  we  descend  from  masses 

Mill.  to  details.    If  the  opposite  doctrine  were  cor- 

Tiie  doctrine  of  tbe«      j^^^  what  would  it  involvc  ?    It  would  iuvolvc 

pbi!osopberi  implies,  .  .    ^  ^i     ^  i  ^i 

tiiatweknowtheparte  ^  *  pnmary  mfei-cuce,  that,  as  we  know  the 
better  than  the  whole.       whole  through  the  parts,  we  should  know  the 

parts  better  than  the  whole.  Thus,  for  example, 
it  is  supposed  that  we  know  the  face  of  a  friend,  through  the  multi- 
tude of  perceptions  which  we  have  of  the  different  points  of  which 
it  is  made  up ;  in  other  words,  that  we  should  know  the  whole  coun- 
tenance less  vividly  than  we  know  the  forehead  and  eyes,  the  nose 
and  mouth,  etc.,  and  that  we  should  know  each  of  these  more  feebly 
than  we  know  the  various  ultimate  points,  in  fiict,  unconscious 
minima,  of  perceptions,  which  go  to  constitute  them.  According 
to  the  doctrine  in  question,  we  perceive  only  one  of  these  ultimate 
points  at  the  same  instant,  the  others  by  memory  incessantly 
renewed.  Now  let  us  take  the  face  out  of  perception  into  memory 
altogether.  Let  us  close  our  eyes,  and  let  us  represent  in  imagina- 
tion the  countenance  of  our  friend.  This  we  can  do  with  the 
utmost  vivacity ;  or,  if  we  see  a  picture  of  it,  we  can  determine, 
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with  a  consciousness  of  the  most  perfect  accuracy,  that  the  portrait 
is  like  or  unlike.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  denied  that  we  have  the 
fullest  knowledge  of  the  face  as  a  whole,  —  that  we  are  familiar  with 
its  expression,  with  the  general  result  of  its  parts.  On  the 
hypothesis,  then,  of  Stewart  and  Mill,  how  accurate  should  be  our 
knowledge  of  these  parts  themselves.    But  make  the  experiment. 

You  will  find  that,  unless  you  have  analyzed,  — 
This    sappodtion      ^nless  you  have  descended  from  a  conspectus 

tbowu  to  be  errone-  ^ii,/.  i.«i  .. 

^^  of  the  whole  face  to  a  detailed  examination  of 

its  parts,  —  with  the  most  vivid  impression  of 
the  constituted  whole,  you  are  almost  totally  ignorant  of  the  con- 
stituent parts.  You  may  probably  be  unable  to  say  what  is  the 
color  of  the  eyes,  and  if  you  attempt  to  delineate  the  mouth  or  nose, 
you  will  inevitably  fail.  Or  look  at  the  portrait.  You  may  find  it 
unlike,  but  unless,  as  I  said,  you  have  analyzed  the  countenance, 
unless  you  have  looked  at  it  with  the  analytic  scrutiny  of  a  paint- 
er's eye,  you  will  assuredly  bo  unable  to  say  in  what  respect  the 
artist  has  failed,  —  you  will  be  unable  to  specify  what  constituent 
he  has  altered,  though  you  arc  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  and  effect 
of  the  alteration.  What  we  have  shown  from  this  example  may 
equally  be  done  from  any  other,  —  a  house,  a  tree,  a  landscape,  a 
concert  of  music,  etc.  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  illustrations. 
In  foot,  on  the  doctrine  of  these  philosophers,  if  the  mind,  as  they 
maintain,  were  unable  to  comprehend  more  than  one  perceptible 
minimum  at  a  time,  the  greatest  of  all  inconceivable  marvels  would 
be,  how  it  has  contrived  to  realize  the  knowledge  of  wholes  and 
masses  which  it  has.  Another  refutation  of  this  opinion  might  be 
drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  latent  modifications,  —  the  obscure  per- 
ceptions of  Leibnitz, —  of  which  we  have  recently  treated.  But  this 
argument  I  think  unnecessary.  ^ 

1  Show  this  also,  1^,  By  the  millionB  of  Mt«  of  the  Eye,  §  ill.  p.  674,  edit.  1807. —Ed.]   S^, 

of  attention  requisite  in  each  of  our  percep-  By  imperfection  of  Touch,  which  it  a  ayntbetJo 

tions.  [Cf  Dr.  T.  Young*8  Lectures  on  Natu-  wnae,  as  Sighiia  KDMljiio.^MargmalJdttmg, 
nU  ^Uesopkjff  vol.  iL  Em.  t.     The  Mechanwn 
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THE  PRESENTATIVE  FACULTY. 


I.      PSKCBPTION.  —  OENERIX  QUESTIONS   IN   RELATION   TO  THE   8EN8B8. 


Secapitalmtioii. 


Ijc  my  last  Lecture,  I  was  principally  occupied  in  showing  that  the 

hypothesis  of  a  Representative  Perception  consid- 
ered in  itself^  and  apart  from  the  grounds  on  which 
philosophers  have  deemed  themselves  authorized  to  reject  the  fact  of 
consciousness,  which  testifies  to  our  immediate  perception  of  external 
things,  violates,  in  many  various  ways,  the  laws  of  a  legitimate  hy- 
pothesis ;  and  having,  in  the  previous  Lecture,  shown  you  that  the 
grounds  on  which  the  possibility  of  an  intuitive  cognition  of  external 
objects  had  been  superseded,  are  hollow,  I  thus,  if  my  reasoning  be 
not  erroneous,  was  warranted  in  establishing  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  nothing  against,  but  everything  in  favor  of,  the  truth  of  conscious- 
ness, and  the  doctrine  of  immediate  perception.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  Lecture,  I  endeavored  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Stewart 
and  3Ir.  Mill,  that  we  are  not  percipient,  at  the  same  instant,  only  of 
certain  tninima^  our  cognitions  of  which  are  afterwards,  by  memory 
or  association,  accumulated  into  masses ;  but  that  we  are  at  once  and 
primarily  percipient  of  masses,  and  only  require  analysis  to  obtain  a 
minute  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  their  parts,  —  that,  in  short, 
we  can,  within  certain  limits,  make  a  single  object  out  of  many. 
For  example,  we  can  extend  our  attentive  perception  to  a  house,  and 
to  it  as  only  one  object ;  or  we  can  contemplate  its  parts,  and  con- 
sider each  of  these  as  separate  objects.* 

Resuming  consideration  of  the  more  important  psychological  ques- 
tions that  have  been  agitated  concerning  the  Senses,  I  proceed  to 
take  up  those  connected  with  the  sense  of  Touch. 


1  Sir  W.  Hamilton  here  occasionally  intro- 
dnced  an  account  of  the  mecbaninn  of  the 
organa  of  Sense;  obeenring  the  following 
order,  —  Sight,  Hearing,  Taste,  Smell,  and 
ToQCh.  This,  he  remarks,  is  the  rereree  of 
the  order  of  nature,  and  is  adopted  by  him 
becaoae  under  Touch  certain  questions  arise, 
the  diseusaion  of  which  requires  some  pre- 
Jiminmrj  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 


senses.  As  the  Lecture  deroted  to  this  sub- 
ject mainly  consists  of  a  series  of  extracts 
fVom  Young  and  Bostock,  and  is  purely 
physiological,  it  is  here  omitted.  See  Young^ 
Lecture*  on  NtUural  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  pp.  387, 
447  et  $eq.;  vol.  ii.  p.  574,  (4to  edit.)  BostocVa 
Fhysiology,  pp.  682  tt  uq.^  723,  729—738.  (8d 
edit.)— £d. 
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1.  May  all  the  S«ii- 
•es  be  analyzed  into 
Touch?    Demooritna. 

Aristotle. 


In  what  eense  the  af- 
flnnative  correct. 


The  problems  wliich  arise  under  this  sense,  may  be  reduced  to  two 

opposite  questions.     The  first  asks,  May  not  all 
Two  problem,  under      ^^^  ^^^  ^  analyzed  in to  Touch  ?    The  second 

ienie  of  Touch.  •' 

asks,  Is  not  Touch  or  Feeling,  considered  as  one 
of  the  five  senses,  itself  only  a  bundle  of  various  sense  ? 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions, —  it  is  an  opinion  as  old 

at  least  as  Deraocritus,  and  one  held  by  many  of 
the  ancient  physiologists,  that  the  four  senses  of 
Sight,  Hearing,  Taste,  and  Smell,  are  only  modifi- 
cations of  Touch.  This  opinion  Aristotle  records 
in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  book  On  Sense  and 
the  Object  of  Sense  (De  Sensu  et  Sensili)^  and  contents  himself  with 

refuting  it  by  the  assertion  that  its  impossibility 
is  manifest.  So  fer,  however,  from  being  mani- 
festly impossible,  knd,  therefore,  manifestly  ab- 
surd, it  can  now  easily  be  shown  to  be  correct,  if  by  touch  is  un- 
derstood the  contact  of  the  external  object  of  perception  with  the 
organ  of  sense.    The  opinion  of  Democritus  was  revived,  in  modem 

times,  by  Telesius,^  an  Italian  philosopher  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  who  preceded  Bacon  and 
Descartes,  as  a  reformer  of  philosophical  methods.    I  say  the  opinion 
of  Deraocritus  can  easily  be  shown  to  be  correct ;  for  it  is  only  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  or  of  words,  or  of  both  together, 

F^v^^  ''^^'**  "*'      ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  perception  of  a  distant  object,  that 

is,  of  an  object  not  in  relation  to  our  senses.  An 
external  object  is  only  perceived  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  relation  to  our 
sense,  and  it  is  only  in  relation  to  our  sense  inasmuch  as  it  is  present 
to  it.  To  say,  for  example,  that  we  perceive  by  sight  the  sun  or  moon, 
is  a  false  or  an  elliptical  expression.  We  perceive  nothing  but  certain 
modifications  of  light  in  immediate  relation  to  our  organ  of  vision  ; 
and  so  far  from  Dr.  Reid  being  philosophically  correct,  when  he  says  that 
**  when  ten  men  look  at  the  sun  or  moon,  they  all  see  the  same  indi- 
vidual object,"  the  truth  is  that  each  of  these  persons  sees  a  diflTerent 
object,  because  each  person  sees  a  different  complement  of  rays,  in 
relation  to  his  individual  organ.'     In  fact,  if  we  look  alternately  with 


Teledus. 


1  [De  Renttn  Natwra^  lib.  vil.  c.  viii.]  From 
this  reduction  TelcsiuB  excepts  Hearing.  With 
regard  to  the  aenses  of  Taste,  Smell,  and 
Sight,  he  says:  — "Noa  recte  iidcm  .... 
gniitnm  olfiictumque  et  visum  a  tactu  direr- 
torn  posuere,  qui  non  tactus  modo  sunt  om- 
nes.  Bed  multo  etiam  quam  qui  tactus  dicitur 
exqnisitiorea.  Non  pcilicet  ea  modo,  quse 
univereo  in  corpore  percipiuntur,  et  que 
•ctilia  (ttt  dictum  est)  dicuutur,  propterea 


percipiuntur,  quod  eorum  actio  et  vis  sub- 
ftantiaqiie  f^piritum  contingit,  sed  magis  que 
in  lingua,  ct  multo  etlam  magis  que  per 
nares,  ct  quie  in  ooulis  percipiuntur.'*  — Loc. 
cit.  —  Ed. 

S  On  this  point,  aee  Adam  Smith,  Euays  om 
Philosophical  Subjens — Ancient  Logics  and  Met- 
aphysirsy  p.  153.  Cf.  0/  the  External  Senses,  p. 
289,  (edit.  1800.  )—Eo. 
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2.  Does  Touch  com- 
prehend a  plnralky  of 


each,  we  have  a  different  object  in  our  right,  and  a  different  object  in 
oar  left,  eye.  It  is  not  bj  perception,  but  by  a  process  of  reasoning, 
that  we  connect  the  objects  of  sense  with  existences  beyond  the  sphere 
of  immediate  knowledge.  It  is  enough  that  perception  affords  us  the 
knowledge  of  the  non-ego  at  the  point  of  sense.  To  arrogate  to  it  the 
power  of  immediately  informing  us  of  external  things,  which  are  only 
the  causes  of  the  object  we  immediately  perceive,  is  either  positively 
erroneous,  or  a  confusion  of  language,  arising  from  an  inadequate  dis- 
crimination of  the  pluenomena.  Such  assumptions  tend  only  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception  ;  and  such  assump- 
tions you  will  find  scattered  over  the  works  both  of  Reid  and  Stewart. 
I  would,  therefore,  establish  as  a  fundamental  position  of  the  doctrine 
of  an  immediate  perception,  the  opinion  of  Democritus,  that  all  our 
senses  are  only  modifications  of  touch ;  in  other  words,  that  the  exter- 
nal object  of  perception  is  always  in  contact  with  the  organ  of  sense. 
This  determination  of  the  first  problem  does  not  interfere  with  the 

consideration  of  the  second ;  for,  in  the  second,  it  is 
only  asked.  Whether,  considering  Touch  or  Feel- 
ing as  a  special  sense,  there  are  not  comprehended 
under  it  varieties  of  perception  and  sensation  so 
different,  that  these  varieties  ought  to  be  viewed  as  constituting  so 

many  special  senses.  This  question,  I  think,  ought 
to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  for,  though  I 
hold  that  the  other  senses  are  not  to  be  discrim- 
inated from  Touch,  in  so  far  as  Touch  signifies  merely  the  contact  of 
the  organ  and  the  object  of  perception,  yet,  considering  Touch  as  a 
special  sense  distinguished  from  the  other  four  by  other  and  peculiar 
characters,  it  may  easily,  I  think,  be  shown,  that  if  Sight  and  Hear- 
ing, if  Smell  and  Taste,  are  to  be  divided  from  each  other  and  from 
Touch  Pro|>er,  under  Touch  there  must,  on  the  same  analogy,  be 
distinguished  a  plurality  of  speei:d  senses.  This  problem,  like  the 
other,  b  of  ancient  date.     It  is  mooted  by  Aristotle  in  the  eleventh 

chapter  of  the  second  book  De  Anima^  but  his 
opinion  is  lefl  doubtful.  His  followers  were  con- 
sequently lefl  doubtful  upon  the  point.^  Among 
his  Greek  interpreters,  Themistius'  adopts  the 
opinion,  that  there  is  a  plurality  of  senses  under 


AAnnatire  mAin- 
taJned. 


Historical  noUoet  of 
this  problem. 
Aristotle. 
G  reek  oommentators. 


1  See  Conimbricenses,  Jk  Aria,  dt  Antma^ 
pib.  ii.  e.  xi.  p.  8M.  ->  Eo. 

t  bi  De  Anitna,  lib  11.  c.  xi.  fol.  82a,  (edit. 
AM.,  U84.)    Ovir  $eri  fJa  tOff^nais  h  o^* 

99ms  ....  irpiTur^y,  raxmiw  r^y  tHo^' 
var    tknf9p  r^r  i^w  Xcv/roD  iral  fi^Keu^s 


i^4mt  irol  fietpdms,  icol  tAp  ftrra{v*  iral  rV 
ytvauf  vuepov  icol  7Xv«r^of*  4^  8^  roiff  &v- 
rots,  ToXked  tiffuf  ivtaniiatis  irol  ir&nu 
tiifuvoi,  iiHrimfros  ira^'   itcdimiv  o2«r«u(t 

iyp6y  0'frXi}p^y»  ftaktutStr  fiaph  tcovpor* 
\t7w,  raxv.  Cf.  Aristotle,  texts  106, 107.— 
£d. 
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Arabian  and  Latin 
Sehoolmen. 


Themistios  and  Ari- 
cenna. 


touch.  Alexander  ^  fovors,  bat  not  decidedly,  the  opposite  opinion, 
which  was  espoused  by  Simplicios  *  and  Philoponus.*  The  doctnne 
of  Themistius  was,  however,  under  various  modifications,  adopted  by 

Averroes  and  Avicenna  among  the  Arabian,  and 

by  Apollinaris,  Albertus  Magnus,  .^gidius,  Jan* 

dunus,  Marcellus,  and  many  others  among  the 

Latin,  schoolmen/    These,  however,  and  succeeding  philosophers, 

were  not  at  one  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  senses,  which  they 

would  distinguish.  Themistius^  and  Avicenna' 
allowed  as  many  senses  as  there  were  different 
qualities  of  tactile  feeling ;  but  the  number  of 
these  they  did  not  specify.  Avicenna,  however,  appears  to  have  dis- 
tinguished as  one  sense  the  feeling  of  pain  from  the  lesion  of  a 
wound,  and  as  another,  the  feeling  of  titillation/     Others,  as  JEgidi- 

us,®  gave  two  senses,  one  for  the  hot  and  cold,  an- 
other  for  the  dry  and  moist.  Averroes*  secerns  a 
sense  of  titillation  and  a  sense  of  hunger  and  thirst. 
Galen^^  also,  I  should  observe,  allowed  a  sense  of 
heat  and  cold.  Among  modern  philosophers, 
Cardan"  distinguishes  four  senses  of  touch  or  feeling  ;  one  of  the  four 
primary  tactile  qualitios  of  Aristotle  (that  is,  of  cold  and  hot,  and  wet 
and  dry)  ;  a  second,  of  the  light  and  heavy  ;  a  third,  of  pleasure  and 
pain ;  and  a  fourth,  of  titillation.  His  antagonist,  the  elder  Scaliger," 
distinguished  as  a  sixth  special  sense  the  sexual  appetite,  in  which  he 

has  been  followed  by  Bacon^  Voltaire**  and  others. 
From  these  historical  notices  you  will  see  how 
marvellously   incorrect   is   the   statement"    that 
Locke  was  the  first  philosopher  who  originated  this  question,  in  al- 


JE^ios. 
Averroes. 
Galen. 
Cardan. 


Bacon,  Buflbni 
Voltaire,  Locke. 


1  Probkmatat  ii.  €2  (probably  i>purloiis. — 
Ed. 

i  In  De  Anima^  lib.  ii.  c.  xi.  text  106,  fol. 
44ab(edit  Aid.  1527).  —  Ed. 

^  In  De  Anima^  lib.  ii.  c.  xi.  texts  106,  107. 
—Ed. 

4  See  Conimbricenses,  In  De  Anima^  lib.  ii. 
o.xi.  p. 328.— Ed. 

0  See  preceding  page,  note  2,  and  Conimbri- 
censes, as  above,  p.  327.  —  Ed. 

6  See  Conimbricenses,  as  above,  p.  827. — 
Ed. 

7  See  ibid.  —  Ed. 

9  See  ibid.  [Cf.  Oe  Raei,  Oavis  FkOosophioi 
NeUuraiiSf  De  Mentis  Humana  FaeuUatibuSy  ( 
76,  p  866.  D*Alembert,  Milanges,  t.  v.  p.  115. 
Cf.  Scaliger,  De  SubtilittUf^  Ex.  cix.,  where 
he  observes  that,  in  paralysis,  heat  is  felt, 
after  the  potrer  of  apprehending  gravity  is 
gone.] 


9  See  Conimbricenses,  £»  De  Animas  lib.  iL 
c.  xi.  p.  327.  — Ed. 

10  [Leiden frost,  De  Mente  Humana^  c.  U.  §  4, 
p.  16.] 

11  De  Suhtilitate^  lib.  xiii.  See  Rrid's  Works^ 
p.  867.  —  Ed. 

IS  De  Subtilitate,  Ex.  cclxxxvl.  S  3.— Ed. 

IS  [Sylva  Sylvarum,  cent.  vii.  GB8.  WorJfes, 
edit.  MonUgu,  iv.  861.] 

l-i  See  Reid^s  Wotks,  p.  124;  and  Poor,  Theo- 
ria  Sensiium,  pars  i.  $  84,  p.  38.  Voltaire, 
Diet.  Philosophiqtt^^  art  Sensafion,  reduces  this 
sense  to  that  of  Touch.  Cf  Traits  de  il&io- 
physiqufj  ch.  iv.  (Eurres  ComjditeSf  tom.  xi. 
p.  661  (edit.  1817).— Ed. 

15  See  Lectures  on  InteJUetual  miotejiktf^  hf 
Jolin  Young,  LL.  D.,  p.  80. 
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lowing  hnnger  and  thirst  to  be  the  sensations  of  a  sense  different  from 
^^  tactile  feeling.    Hutcheson,  in  his  work  on  the 

Passions^  says,  "the  division  of  our  external 
senses  into  five  common  classes  is  ridiculously  imperfect.  Some  sen- 
sations, such  as  hnnger  and  thirst,  weariness  and  sickness,  can  be  re- 
duced to  none  of  them ;  or  if  they  are  reduced  to  feelings,  they  are 
perceptions  as  different  from  the  other  ideas  of  touch,  such  as  cold, 
heat,  hardness,  soilness,  as  the  ideas  of  taste  or  smell.  Others  have 
hinted  at  an  external  sense  different  from  all  of  these."  What  that 
is,  Hutcheson  does  not  mention ;  and  some  of  our  Scotch  philoso- 
phers have  puzzled  themselves  to  conceive  the  meaning  of  his  allusion. 
There  b  no  doubt  that  he  referred  to  the  sixth  sense  of  Scaliger. 

Adam  Smith,  in  his  posthumous  Essays^  observes 

Adam  Smitti.  f  ,  . 

that  hnnger  and  thirst  are  objects  of  feeling,  not 
of  touch ;  and  that  heat  and  cold  are  felt  not  as  pressing  on  the 

organ,  but  as  in  the  organ.  Kant '  divides  the 
whole  bodily  senses  into  two, —  into  a  Vital  Sense 
{Seiisiis  Vagu8)y  and  an  Organic  Sense  {Sensus  l^hiua).  To  the 
former  class  belong  the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  shuddering, 
quaking,  etc.  The  latter  is  divided  into  the  five  senses,  of  Touch 
Proper,  Sight,  Hearing,  Taste,  and  Smell. 
This  division  has  now  become  general  in  Germany,  the  Vital  Sense 

receiving  from  various  authors  various  synonyms, 
M  8    V   on  gen-      ^  coe^uBsthesisy  common /eelin[/y  vital  feeling  and 

sense  offeelinffy  sefisu  IrUiori,  etc.;  and  the  sensa- 
tions attributed  to  it  are  heat  and  cold,  shuddering,  feeling  of  health, 
hunger  and  thirst,  visceral  sensations,  etc.     Tliis  division  is,  likewise, 

adopted  by  Dr.  Brown.    He  divides  our  sensations 
into  those  which  are  less  definite,  and  into  those 
which  are  more  definite  ;    and  these,  his  two  classes,  correspond  pre- 
cisely to  the  sensus  vagus  and  sensits  Jixus  of  the  German  philoso- 
phers.* 
The  propriety  of  throwing  out  of  the  sense  of  Touch  those  sensa- 
tions which  afford  us  indications  only  of  the  sub- 
Touch  to  be  divided      jective  condition  of  the  body,  in  other  words,  of 

from  sensible  feelinff.  :%**:%•        ^         i    />  *t  t     g%    ^^ 

1.  From  the  analogy      aividmg  touch  from  Sensible  feehng,  is  apparent, 
of  the  special  senses.         In  the  first  place,  this  is  manifest  on  the  analogy 

of  the  other  special  senses.  These,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  perception  proper  or 

1  Sect  i.,  third  edition,  p.  8,  note.  ~  Ed.  (1798),  c.  ii.  f  2,  p.  14,  distinguished  the  Vital 

i  Of tMe  External  Seiu<s,p.2S2(ed.lBO0).-'ED.  Sense  from  the  Organic  Senses.     See  also 

9  Anthropologies  i  16.  — Ed.    [rrevionsljr  to  HUbner*s  i>uaeftaito»  (17M).    Cf.  Grnitbuisen, 

Kaat,  whoM  Antkropologie  was  first  published  Antkropolofie,  f  475,  p.  864  (edit.  1810).] 

in  1798,  LeidenfixMt,  in  hit  ik  Mtnts  Humana.  4  Lectures  xrli.  xriii.  —  £d. 
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sensation  proper  predominates ;  the  sense  of  Sight  and  Hearing  per- 
taining to  the  first,  those  of  Smell  and  Taste  to  the  second.  Hero 
each  is  decidedly  either  perceptive  or  sensitive.  But  in  Touch,  under 
the  vulgar  attribution  of  qualities,  perception  and  sensation  both  find 
their  maximum.  At  the  finger-points,  thb  sense  would  give  us  ob- 
jective knowledge  of  the  outer  world,  with  the  least  possible  alloy 
of  subjective  feeling;  in  hunger  and  thirst,  etc,  on  the  contrary  it 
would  afford  us  a  subjective  feeling  of  our  own  state,  with  the  least 
possible  addition  of  objective  knowledge.  On  this  ground,  there- 
fore, we  ought  to  attribute  to  different  senses  perceptions  and  sensa> 
tions  so  different  in  degree. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  not  merely  in  the  opposite  degree  of 

these'  two  counter  elements  that  this  distinction 
2.  From  the  diftrent  is  to  be  founded,  but  likewise  on  the  different 
?icn8  ^and  seoMtions  q^^^ity  of  the  groups  of  the  perceptions  and  sen- 
fiicmseivet.  sations  themsclves.     There  is  nothing  similar  be- 

tween these  different  groups,  except  the  negatiye 
circumstance  that  there  is  no  special  organ  to  which  positively  to 
refer  them ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  exclusively  slumped  together 
under  that  sense  which  is  not  obtrusively  marked  out  and  isolated 
by  the  mechanism  of  a  peculiar  instrument. 

Limiting,  therefore,  the  special  sense  of  Touch  to  that  of  objective 

information,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  sense 

special  Sense  o        y^^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^l^^  extremity  of  the  nerves  which 

Touch,— its  sphere  and  ,  ,  .... 

organic  seat.  terminate  m  the  skin  ;   its  pnncipal  organs  are 

the  finger-points,  the  toes,  the  lips,  and  the 
tongue.  Of  these,  the  first  is  the  most  perfect.  At  the  tips  of  the 
fingers,  a  tender  skin  covers  the  nervous  papillae,  and  here  the  nail 
serves  not  only  as  a  protecting  shield  to  the  organ,  but,  likewise,  by 
affording  an  opposition  to  the  body  which  makes  an  impression  on 
the  finger-ends,  it  renders  more  distinct  our  perception  of  the  nature 
of  its  surface.  Through  the  great  mobility  of  the  fingers,  of  the 
wrist,  and  of  the  shoulder-joint,  we  are  able  with  one,  and  still  more 
effectually,  with  both  hands,  to  manipulate  an  object  on  all  sides,  and 
thereby  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  its  figure.  We  likewise  owe  to  the 
sense  of  Touch  a  perception  of  those  conformations  of  a  body,  accord- 
ing to  which  we  call  it  rough  or  smooth,  hard  or  soft,  sharp  or  blunt. 
The  repose  or  motion  of  a  body  is  also  perceived  through  the  touch. 
To  obviate  misunderstanding,  I  should,  however,  notice  that  the 
proper  organ  of  Touch  —  the  nervous  papillse  — requires  as  the  con- 
dition of  its  exercise,  the  movement  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  Thia 
condition  however,  ought  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  organ 
Itself.    Thb  being  understood,  the  perception  of  the  weight  of  a 
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body  will  not  &11  under  this  sense,  as  the  nerves  lying  under  the 

epidermis  or  scurf  skin  have  little  or  no  share  in 
Proper  orgaM  of      ^j^  knowledge.     We  owe  it  almost  etl(?lusively 

eoodidoo  of  iisexer.      ^  ^"^  oonsciousness  we  have  of  the  exertion  of 


tbe  miattmtBt  of      the  muscles,  requisite  to  lift  with  the   hand  a 
the  TdoBUiy  mw-      heavy  body  from  the  ground,  or  when  it  is  laid 

on  the  shoulders  or  head,  to  keep  our  own  body 
erect,  and  to  carry  the  burthen  from  one  place  to  another. 
I  next  proceed  to  consider  two  counter-questions,  which  are  still 

agitated  by  philosophers.     The  first  is,  —  Does 

no^^^^'f^  ^^S^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^  original  knowledge  of  exten- 
of  si^ht.  sion,  or  do  we  not  owe  this  exclusively  to  Touch  ? 

The  second  is, — Does  Touch  afford  us  an  original 

knowledge  of  extension,  or  do  we  not  owe  this  exclusively  to  Sight  ? 

Both  questions  are  still  undetermined ;  and  consequently,  the  vulgar 

belief  is  also  unestablished,  that  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  extendon 

originally  both  from  sight  and  touch. 

I  commence,  then,  with  the  first, —  Does  Vision  afford  us  a  primary 
,  ^     ^, .      ^  _^       knowledge  of  extension,  or  do  we  not  owe  this 

1.  Does  Vision  afford  ^  . 

u  a  primarr  knowi-       knowledge  exclusively  to  Touch  ?     But,  before 
edge  of  extension?  or      entering  on  its  discussion,  it  is  proper  to  state  to 
dowe  not  owe  this  ex-       y^y^  \^y  preamble,  what  kind  of  extension  it  is 
V  J  o  one  .  ^^^^  those  would  vindicate  to  sight,  who  answer 

this  question  in  the  affirmative.  The  whole  primary  objects  of  sight, 
then,  are  colors,  and  extensions,  and  forms  or  figures  of  extension. 
And  here  you  will  observe,  it  is  not  all  kind  of  extension  and  form 
that  is  attributed  to  sight.  It  is  not  figured  extension  in  all  the 
three  dimensions,  but  only  extension  as  involved  in  plane  figures ; 
that  is,  only  length  and  breadth. 

It  has  generally  been  admitted  by  philosophers,  after  Aristotle, 

that  color  is  the  proper  object  of  sight,  and  that 
.   ^  **I  c.,  ^7*^*^1        extension  and  figure,  common  to  sight  and  touch, 

ject  of  Sight      This  . 

generally  admitted.  ^^^  Only  accidentally  its  objects,  because  supposed 

in  the  perception  of  color. 
Tlie  first  philosopher,  >vith  whom  I  am  acquainted,  who  doubted 

or  denied  that  vision  is  conversant  with  extension, 
Berkeley  the  first  to       ^^  Berkeley ;   but  the  clear  expression  of  his 

deny    tliat  extension  ...  ,  .        , 

oiijeet  of  Sight.  opinion  is  contained  in  his  Defence  of  the  Theory 

of  Vision^  an  extremely  rare  tract,  which  has 

escaped  the  knowledge  of  all  his  editors  and  biographers,  and  is  con- 
sequently not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  editions 

Condillae.  /.  ,  .  »  ,  ,  ^  ,  •    i 

01  his  collected  works.     It  was  almost  certamly, 
therefore,  wholly  unknown  to  Condillae,  who  is  the  next  philoso- 
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LaboalinUre. 
Stewart. 


Hartleian  School. 


pher  who  maintained  the  same  opinion.     This,  however,  he  did  not 
do  either  very  explicitly  or  without  change ;  for  the  new  doctrine 

which  he  hazards  in  his  earlier  work,  in  his  later 
he  again  tacitly  replaces  by  the  old.^  After  its 
surrender  by  Condillac,  the  opinion  was,  however, 
supported,  as  I  find,  by  Labouliniere.'  Mr.  Stewart  maintains  that 
extension  is  not  an  object  of  sight.  "  I  formerly,"  he  says,  "had  oc- 
casion to  mention  several  instances  of  very  intimate  aasociations 
formed  between  two  ideas  which  have  no  necessary  connection  with 
each  other.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is,  that  which  exists  in  every 
person's  mind  between  the  notions  of  color  and  extension.  The 
former  of  these  words  expresses  (at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
commonly  employ  it)  a  sensation  in  the  mind,  the  latter  denotes  a 
quality  of  an  external  object ;  so  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  more  con- 
nection between  the  two  notions  than  between  those  of  pain  and  of 
solidity ;  and  yet  in  consequence  of  our  always  perceiving  extension 
at  the  same  time  at  which  the  sensation  of  color  is  excited  in  the 
mind,  we  find  it  imi>ossil>le  to  think  of  that  sensation  without  con- 
ceiving extension  along  with  it."*  But  before 
and  after  Stewart,  a  doctrine,  virtually  the  same, 
is  maintained  by  the  Hartleian  school ;  who  assert,  as  a  consequence 
of  their  universal  principle  of  association,  that  the  perception  of  color 
suggests  the  notion  of  extension.* 

Then  comes  Dr.  Brown,  who,  in  his  Lectures^  after  having  repeat- 
edly asserted,  that  it  is,  and  always  has  been, 
the  universal  opinion  of  philosophers,  that  the 
superficial  extension  of  length  and  breadth  becomes  known  to  us 
by  sight  originally,  proceeds,  as  he  says,  for  the  first  time,  to  con- 
trovert this  opinion  ;*  though  it  is  wholly  impossible  that  he  could 

1  The  order  of  Condillac^s  opinionB  it  the  space,  do  we,  by  meant  of  that  tensation, 
reverse  of  that  stated  in  the  text.  In  hit 
earliett  work,  the  Origint  dts  Connoissatues 
Humaines,  part  i.  tcct.  vi.,  he  combats  Berke- 
ley's theory  of  vision,  and  maintains  that 
extension  exterior  to  the  eye  is  discernible  by 
sight.  Subsequently,  in  tlie  Traiti  des  Sensa^ 
tunuy  part  i.  ch.  xi.,  part  ii.  ch.  iv.  v.,  he 
aawrtt  that  the  eye  Is  incapable  of  perceiving 
extension  beyond  itself,  and  that  this  idea  is 
originally  due  solely  to  the  sense  of  touch. 
TUs  opinion  he  again  repeats  in  PArt  de  Pen- 
Mr,  part  i.  ch.  xi.  But  neither  Condillac  nor 
Berkeley  goes  so  Ikr  as  to  say  that  color,  re> 
garded  as  an  affection  of  the  visual  organism, 
is  apprehended  as  absolutely  unextended,  as 
a  mathematical  point.  Kor  is  this  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute.  But  granting,  as  Condillac 
in  his  later  view  expressly  asserts,  that  color, 
as  ft  visual  sensation,  necessarily  occupies 


Brown. 


acquire  also  the  proper  idea  of  extension,  as 
compared  of  parts  exterior  to  each  other?  In 
other  words,  does  the  sensation  of  different 
colors,  which  is  necetssary  to  the  distinction 
of  parts  at  all,  necessarily  suggest  different 
and  contiguous  localities?  This  question  it 
explicitly  answered  in  the  negative  by  Con- 
dillac, and  in  the  affirmative  by  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton. Cf  Th*  Theory  of  Tmon  rindieaUd  and 
explained.  London,  1788.  See  especially,  Sk 
41,42,  44,45,46.  — Ed. 

t  See  lUid's  Works^  p.  868.— Ed. 

8  Elements  of  tk»  Philosophy  of  th§  Human 
Mind,  vol.  i.  chap.  v.  part  il.  J  1.  Works,  vol. 
ii.  p.  806.    [Cf.  Ibid.,  note  P.  —  Ed. ] 

4  See  Priestley,  HarUey^s  Theory,  prop.  X^ 
James  Mill,  Analysis  of  Human  Mini/,  vol.  L 
p.  73.  —  Ed. 

5  Lecture  zxviii.— £d. 
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have  been  ignorant  that  the  same  had  been  done,  at  least  by  Con- 
dillac  and  Stewart  Brown  himself  however,  was  to  be  treated 
somewhat  in  the  fashion  in  which  he  treats  his  predecessors.  Some 
twenty  years  ago,  there  were  published  the  LecturM  on  Intellectual 

Philosophy^  by  the  late  John  Young,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Belfast  College;  a 
work  which  certainly  shows  considerable  shrewdness  and  ingenuity. 
This  unfortunate  speculator  seems,  however,  to  have  been  fated,  in 
almost  every  instance,  to  be  anticipated  by  Brown ;  and,  as  far  as  I 
have  looked  into  these  Lectures,  I  have  been  amused  with  the 
never-failing  preamble,  —  of  the  astonishment,  the  satisfaction,  and 
so  forth,  which  the  author  expresses  on  finding,  on  the  publication 
of  Brown^s  Lectures^  that  the  opinions  which  he  himself  as  he  says, 
had  always  held  and  taught,  were  those  also  which  had  obtained 
the  countenance  of  so  dbtinguished  a  philosopher.  The  coincidence 
is,  however,  too  systematic  and  precise  to  be  the  effect  of  accident ; 
and  the  identity  of  opinion  between  the  two  doctors  can  only  (plagi- 
arism apart),  be  explained  by  borrowing  from  the  hypothesis  of  a 
Preestablished  Harmony  between  their  minds.*  Of  course,  they 
are  both  at  one  on  the  problem  under  consideration.* 
But  to  return  to  Brown,  by  whom  the  argument  against  the 

common   doctrine    is    most  fully  stated.      He 

Brown  quoted. 

says: 

"The  universal  opinion  of  philosophers  is,  that  it  is  not  color 
merely  which  it  (the  simple  original  sensation  of  vision)  involves, 
but  extension  also,  —  that  there  is  a  visible  figure,  as  well  as  a  tan- 
gible figure,  —  and  that  the  visible  figure  involves,  in  our  instant 
original  (perception,  superficial  length  and  breadth,  as  the  tangible 
figure,  which  we  learn  to  see,  involves  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

**  That  it  is  impossible  for  us,  at  present,  to  separate,  in  the  sensa- 
tion of  vision,  the  color  from  the  extension,  I  admit;  though  not 
more  completely  impossible,  than  it  is  for  us  to  look  on  the  thou- 
sand feet  of  a  meadow,  and  to  perceive  only  the  small  inch  of 
greenness  on  our  retina ;  and  the  one  impossibility,  as  much  as  the 
other,  I  conceive  to  arise  only  from  intimate  association,  subsequent 
to  the  original  sensations  of  sight.  Nor  do  I  deny,  that  a  certain 
part  of  the  retina  —  which,  being  limited,  must  therefore  have 
figure  —  is  affected  by  the  rays  of  light  that  fall  on  it,  as  a  certain 
breadth  of  nervous  expanse  is  affected  in  all  the  other  organs.     I 

1  I  now  find,  and  bare  elMwhere  «tatcd,      ing,  from  the  same  fonree,— DeTraej.    Set 
that  tbc  similarity  between  these  philosophers      Diuertationt  on  Rnd^  note  D,  p.  MiS. 
arises  from  their  borrowing,  I  may  say  steal-         >  See  Young,  Lteiuret  o»  HuOtetmtd  i^ltfoss- 

ph]f,  p.  ue. 
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He  thci 


goes  0 


contend  onlfi  that  the  perception  of  this  limited  figure  of  the  ^ 
tion  of  the  retina  affected,  doca  not  enter  int^  the  eensntion  Jta 
more  than,  in  our  sensations  of  any  other  species,  there  Is  u  p 
lion  of  the  nervous  breadth  affected. 

"  The  immediate  perception  of  visible  figure  has  been  assamec 
indisputable,  rather  than  attempted  to  be  proved,  —  as  before  t 
time  of  Berkeley,  the  immediate  visnni  perception  of  distance,  and 
of  the  three  dimenfiions  of  matter,  was  supposed,  in  like  manner,  to 
be  without  any  need  of  proof;  —  and  it  is,  Uiei-efore,  impossible  to 
refer  to  arguments  on  tlie  subject.  I  presume,  however,  that  the 
rensons  which  have  led  to  this  belief,  of  the  immediate  perception 
of  a  figure  termed  visible,  as  diBtinguished  from  that  tangible  figure, 
which  we  learn  to  see,  are  the  following  two,  —  the  only  reasons 
which  I  can  even  imagine, — that  it  is  absolutely  impos^ble,  in  o«r 
present  seuaations  of  sight,  to  separate  color  from  extensinn,  —  and 
that  there  are,  in  fact,  a  certain  length  and  breadth  of  the  retimi,  on 
which  the  light  falls.'" 

•u  to  ai^e,  at  a  far  greater  length  than  can  he 
quoted,  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  a  certain 
definite  space,  viz^  the  extended  retina,  being 
affected  by  certain  sensations,  docs  not  necessa- 
rily involve  the  notion  of  extension.  Indeed,  in  all  those  cases  in 
which  it  is  supposed,  that  a  certain  diffueion  of  sensations  excites 
the  notion  of  extension,  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
being  knows  already,  that  he  has  an  extended  body,  over  which 
these  sensations  arc  thus  diffused.  Kothing  but  the  sense  of  touch, 
however,  and  nothing  but  those  kinds  of  touch  which  imply  the 
idea  of  continued  resistance,  can  give  us  any  notion  of  body  at  all. 
All  mental  affections  which  are  regarded  merely  as  feelings  of  the 
mind,  and  which  do  not  give  us  a  conception  of  their  external 
causes,  can  never  bo  known  to  arise  from  anything  which  is  ex- 
tended or  solid.  So  far,  however,  is  the  mere  sensation  of  color 
from  being  able  to  produce  this,  that  touch  itself,  as  felt  in  many  of 
its  modifications,  could  give  lis  no  idea  of  it.  That  the  sensation  of 
color  is  quite  unfit  to  give  ns  any  idea  of  extension,  merely  by  its 
being  diffnsed  over  a  certain  expanse  of  the  retina,  seems  to  be  cor- 
roborated by  what  we  experience  in  the  other  senscR,  even  after  we 
are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  notion  of  extension.  In  hearing, 
for  instance,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  tympanum  of  the  ear  must  be 
affected  by  the  pulsations  of  the  air ;  yet  it  gives  us  no  idea  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  part  affected.  The  same  may,  in  general,  be  said 
of  taste  and  smell. 


I  Lwt.  mil.  p.  1S6  ((dil.lsao).— E». 
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Now,  in  all  their  elaborate  argumentation  on  this  subject,  these 

philosophers  seem  never  yet  to  have  seen  the 

The  perception  of      ^esl  difficulty  of  their  doctrine.    It  can  easily  be 

.       ,*"^.  ^      shown  that  the  perception  of  color  involves  the 

firen  in  the   peroep-  r         r 

tion  or  colon.  perception   of  extension.     It  is  admitted  that 

we  have  by  sight  a  perception  of  colors,  conse- 
quently, a  perception  of  the  difference  of  colors.  But  a  perception 
of  the  distinction  of  colors  necessarily  involves  the  perception  of  a 
discriminating  line ;  for  if  one  color  be  laid  beside  or  upon  another, 
we  only  distinguish  them  as  different  by  perceiving  that  they  limit 
each  other,  which  limitation  necessarily  affords  a  breadthless  line, 
— a  line  of  demarcation.  One  color  laid  upon  another,  in  fact, 
gives  a  line  returning  upon  itself  that  is,  a  figure.  But  a  line  and 
a  figure  are  modifications  of  extension.  The  perception  of  exten- 
sion, therefore,  is  necessarily  given  in  the  perception  of  colors. 


LECTURE    XXVIII. 

THE  PRESENTATIVE  FACULTY. 

I.  PERCEPTION. —  KKLATIOK8  OF  8IOUT  AND  TOUCH  TO  EXTEKSIOIT. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  after  showing  you  that  the  vulgar  distribu- 
tion of  the  Senses  into  five,  stands  in  need  of 

BeoapitaUtion.  _  .  11^  .         • 

correction,  and  stating  what  that  correction  is, 
I  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  more  ini|>ortant 
philosophical  problems,  which  arise  out  of  tlie  relation  of  the  senses 
to  the  elementary  objects  of  Perception. 

I  then  stated  to  you  two  counter-problems  in  relation  to  the 
genealogy  of  our  empirical  knowledge  of  extension ;  and  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  some  philosophers  maintain  that  we  do  not  perceive 
extension  by  the  eye,  but  obtain  this  notion  through  touch,  so,  on 
the  other,  there  [ire  philosophers  who  hold  that  we  do  not  perceive 
extension  through  the  touch,  but  exclusively  by  the  eye.  The  con- 
sideration of  these  counter-questions  will,  it  is  evident,  involve 
a  consideration  of  the  common  doctrine  intermediate  between  these 
extreme  opinions,  —  that  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  extension 
from  both  senses.  I  keep  aloof  from  this  discussion  the  opinion, 
that  space,  under  which  extension  is  included,  is  not  an  empirical 
or  adventitious  notion  at  all,  but  a  native  form  of  thought;  for 
admitting  this,  still  if  space  be  also  a  necessary  form  of  the  external 
world,  we  shall  also  have  an  empirical  perception  of  it  by  our 
senses,  and  the  question,  therefore,  equally  remains,  —  Through 
what  sense,  or  senses,  have  we  this  perception? 

In  relation  to  the  first  problem,  I  stated  that  the  position  which 
denies  to  visual  perception  all  cognizance  of  extension,  was  main- 
tained by  Condillac,  by  Labouliniere,  by  Stewart,  by  the  followers 
of  Hartley  (Priestley,  Belsham,  Mill,  etc.),  and  by  Brown,  —  to  say 
nothing  of  several  recent  authors  in  this  country,  and  in  America. 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  state  to  you  the  long  process  of  rea- 
soning on  which,  especially  by  Brown,  this  paradox  has  been 
grounded.    It  is  sufiScient  to  say,  that  there  is  no  reason  whatso- 
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eTer  adduced  in  its  sapport,  which  carries  with  it  the  smallest 
weigfaL  The  whole  argumentation  in  reply  to  the  objections  sup- 
posed hj  its  defenders,  is  in  reply  to  objections  which  no  one,  I 
conceive,  who  understood  his  case,  would  ever  dream  of  advancing; 
while  the  only  objection  which  it  was  incumbent  on  the  advocates 
of  the  paradox  to  have  answered,  is  passed  over  in  total  silence. 

This  objection  is  stated  in  three  words.    All  parties   arc,  of 

course,  at  one  in  regard  to  the  fact  that  we  see 

Proof  that  Sight  is      ^^j^^     Those  who  hold  that  we  see  extension, 

oocniiHuit   of    cxten-  -i     •       « 

,1^^  adnut  that  we  see  it  only  as  colored ;  and  those 

who  deny  us  any  vision  of  extension,  make 
color  the  exclusive  object  of  sight.  In  regard  to  this  first  position, 
all  are,  therefore,  agreed.  Nor  are  they  less  harmonious  in  reference 
to  the  second;  —  that  the  power  of  perceiving  color  involves  the 
power  of  perceiving  the  differences  of  colors.  By  sight  we,  there- 
fore, perceive  color,  and  discriminate  one  color,  that  is,  one  colored 
body,  —  one  sensation  of  color,  from  another.  This  is  admitted. 
A  third  position  will  also  be  denied  by  none,  that  the  colors  dis- 
criminated in  vision,  are,  or  may  be,  placed  side  by  side  in  imme- 
diate juxtaposition ;  or,  one  may  limit  another  by  being  superin- 
duced partially  over  it.    A  fourth  position  is  equally  indisputable, 

—  that  the  contrasted  colors,  thus  bounding  each  other,  will  form 
by  their  meeting  a  visible  line,  and  that,  if  the  superinduced  color 
be  surrounded  by  the  other,  this  line  will  return  upon  itself,  and 
thus  constitute  the  outline  of  a  visible  figure. 

These  four  positions  command  a  peremptory  assent ;  they  are  all 
self-evident.  But  their  admission  at  once  explodes  the  paradox 
under  discussion.     And  thus :  A  line  is  extension  in  one  dimension, 

—  length ;  a  figure  is  extension  in  two,  —  length  and  breadth. 
Therefore,  the  vision  of  a  line  is  a  vision  of  extension  in  length ; 
the  vision  of  a  figure,  the  vision  of  extension  in  length  and  breadth. 
This  is  an  immediate  demonstration  of  the  imj)ossibility  of  the 
opinion  in  question;  and  it  is  curious  that  the  ingenuity  which 
suggested  to  its  supporters  the  petty  and  recondite  objections,  they 
have  so  operosely  combated,  should  not  have  shown  them  this 
gigantic  difliculty,  which  lay  obtrusively  before  them. 

So  fir,  in  fact,  is  the  doctrine  which  divorces  the  perceptions  of 

color  and  extension  from  being  true,  that  we 
Extendon  cannot      cannot  cven  represent  extension   to  the  mind 

be  reureaented  to  the  .  ,         •,       -rm.  ^      ^i. 

,  .  .  ,       except  as  colored.    When  we  come  to  the  con- 

mind  except  M  col>  ^ 

ored.  sideration    of  the    Representative    Faculty, — 

Imagination,  —  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  you 
(what  has  not  been  observed  by  psychologists),  that  in  the  repre- 

49 
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sentation,  —  in  the    imngination,  of  sensible    objects,  we   always 

represent  them  in  the  organ  of  Sense  through 

Sensible  objects  rep>  ...  ....  •       i   .1  mi 

wiented.  in  imagina-  ^^"<^^  ^^  originally  perceived  them.  Thus,  we 
tioB,  in  the  organ  of  Cannot  Imagine  any  particular  odor  but  in  the 
Sense  through  which       nosc;  nor  any  sound  but  in  the  ear;  nor  any 

we     originaUjr     per-        ^^^^  ^^^  j^  ^j^^  ^^^^y^      ^^^  j^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 
eeived  tliem.  .  * 

sent  any  pain  we  have  ever  felt,  this  can  only  be 
done  through  the  local  nerves.  In  like  manner,  when  we  imagine 
any  modification  of  light  we  do  so  in  the  eye ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
confirmation  of  this,  as  is  well  known  to  physiologists,  that  when 
not  only  the  external  ap})nratus  of  the  eye,  which  is  a  mere  me- 
chanical instrument,  but  the  real  organ  of  sight,  —  the  optic  nerves 
and  their  thalami,  have  become  diseased,  the  patient  loses,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  the  morbid  affection,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  the  faculty  of  recalling  visible  phaenomena  to  his  mind.     I 

mention  this  at  present  in  order  to  show,  that 
Vii'ion,  the  sense  by       Vision  is  not  Only  a  sense  competent  to  the  per- 

preeminence  compe-  ^.^^^j^^  ^f  extension,  but  the  SCUSe  Kar  i(oxnv, 
tent  to  the  perception         ,    *  ,  '  ,      . 

of  extension.  if  not  exclusively,  so  competent,  —  and  this  in 

the  following  manner:  You  either  now  know, 
or  will  hereafter  learn,  that  no  notion,  whether  native  and  general, 
or  adventitious  and  generalized,  can  be  represented  in  imagination, 
excei)t  in  a  concrete  or  singular  example.  For  instance,  you  can- 
not imagine  a  triangle  which  is  not  either  an  equilateral,  or  an 
isosceles,  or  a  scalene,  —  in  short,  some  individual  form  of  a  tnan- 
gle ;  nay,  more,  you  cannot  imagine  it,  except  either  large  or  small, 
on  paper,  or  on  a  board,  of  wood  or  of  iron,  white  or  black  or 
green ;  in  short,  except  under  all  the  special  determinations  which 
give  it,  in  thought,  as  in  existence,  singularity  or  individuality. 
The  same  hapi)ens,  too,  with  extension.  Space  I  admit  to  be  a 
native  form  of  thought,  —  not  an  adventitious  notion.  AVe  cannot 
but  think  it.  Yet  J  cannot  actually  represent  space  in  imagination, 
stript  of  all  individualizing  attributes.  In  this  act,  I  can  easily 
annihilate  all  corporeal  existence,  —  I  can  imagine  empty  space. 
But  there  are  two  attributes  of  which  I  cannot  divest  it,  that  is, 
shape  and  color.  This  may  sound  almost  ridiculous  at  first  state- 
ment, but  if  you  attend  to  the   pluenomenon,  you  will  soon  be 

satisfied  of  its  truth.  And  fii-st  as  to  shape. 
Space  or  Extension       Your  iiiinds  are  not  infinite,  and  cannot,  there- 

oannot  be  represented        /»  v      1  •         •    /»    •^  r    #•    • 

in  Imagination  with-  ^^^^'  positively  conceivc  infinite  space.  Infinite 
oat  shape.  space  is  only  conceived  negatively,  —  only  by 

conceiving  it  inconceivable;  in  other  words,  it 
cannot  be  conceived  at  all.    But  if  we  do  our  utmost  to  realize  this 
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notion  of  infinite  extension  by  a  positive  act  of  imagination,  how 
do  we  proceed  ?  Why,  we  think  out  from  a  centre,  and  endeavor 
to  carry  the  circumference  of  the  sphere  to  infinity.  But  by  no 
one  eflfoil  of  imagination  can  we  accomplish  this;  and  as  we  cannot 
do  it  at  once  by  one  infinite  act,  it  would  require  an  eternity  of 
sncccj^sive  finite  efforts,  —  an  endless  series  of  imaginings  beyond 
imaginings,  to  equalize  the  thought  with  its  object.  The  very 
attempt  is  contradictor}'.  But  when  we  leave  off,  has  the  imagined 
space  a  shape?  It  has:  for  it  is  finite;  and  a  finite,  that  is,  a 
bounded,  space,  constitutes  a  figure.  What,  then,  is  this  figure? 
It  is  splierical,  —  necessarily  spherical ;  for  as  the  effort  of  imagin- 
ing space  is  an  effort  outwards  from  a  centre,  the  space  represented 
in  imagination  is  necessarily  circular.  If  there  be  no  shape,  there 
has  been  no  positive  imagination ;  and  for  any  other  shape  than  the 
orbicular,  no  reason  can  be  assigned.  Such  is  the  figure  of  space 
in  a  free  act  of  })hantasy. 

This,  however,  will  be  admitted  without  scruple;  for  if  real  space, 
as  it  is  well  described  by  St.  Augustin,  be  a  sphere  whose  centre  is 
everj'where,  and  whose  circumference  is  nowhere,*  imagined  space 
may  be  allowed  to  be  a  sphere  whose  circumference  is  represented 
at  any  distance  from  its  centre.  But  will  its  color  be  as  easily  al- 
lowed ?  In  explanation  of  this,  you  will  observe 
that  under  color  I  of  coui*se  include  black  as  well 
as  white;  the  transparent  as  well  as  the  opaque,  —  in  short,  any 
modification  of  light  or  darkness.  This  being  understood,  I  main- 
tain tliat  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  figure,  extension,  space,  except 
as  colored  in  some  determinate  mode.  You  may  represent  it  under 
any,  but  you  must  rei)resent  it  under  some,  modification  of  light, 
—  color.     Make  the  experiment,  and  you  will  find  I  am  correct. 

But  I  anticipate  an  objection.  The  non-percep- 
tion of  color  or  the  inability  of  discriminating 
colors,  is  a  case  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence,  though  the  subjects 
of  this  deficiency  are,  at  the  same  time,  not  otherwise  defective  in 


Nor  without  color. 


(H>jection  obviated. 


1  The  editors  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
this  puf^ge  in  St.  Au^^stin.  As  quoted  in 
the  text,  with  reference  to  space,  it  closely 
resembles  the  words  of  Patical,  PensceSj  part 
i  art.  iv.  (vol.  il.  p.  W,  edit.  Faujc^re):  "Tout 
ee  monde  visible  n>.<<t  qu'un  trait  imiM*rcepti- 
ble  dans  Tamplc  sien  de  la  nature.  Nii!le 
idee  n*en  approche.  Nous  avons  beau  ci.flor 
not  conceptions  audeli  dcs  espaces  imauiiiL- 
blea  uous  n'enfantons  que  des  atome'*,  au  i-i  i.\ 
de  la  rtelit^  dcs  choses.  C*est  uue  splioro 
inilnie,  dont  le  centre  est  partouf,  la  circon- 
fireuoe  nolle  put."     Bnt  the  expression  is 


more  usually  cited  as  a  definition  of  the 
Deity.  In  this  relation  it  has  been  attributed 
to  the  mythical  Hermes  Trismegistus  (see 
Alex.  Ales.,  Summa  Theol.  part  i.  qu.  vii. 
merob.  1),  and  to  Empedocles  (see  Vincentioa 
Bellovacen^is,  Speculum  HistoriaUy  lib.  ii.  o.  1; 
Speeulum  NnturaU,  lib.  i.  c.  4).  It  was  a  favor* 
ite  expression  with  the  mystics  of  the  middle 
ages.  See  MUller,  Oiristian  Doctrine  of  Sim, 
vol.  ii.  p.  lZi(¥Aig.  trani<l.).  Some  interesting 
historical  uoticc'^  of  this  expression  will  be 
found  in  a  learned  note  in  M.  Uavet't  edition 
of  Pascal*8  Pensie*,  p.  3.— £d. 
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vision.  In  cases  of  this  description,  there  is,  however,  necessarily '1 
(lisui'imiuntion  of  light  an<l  Hhade,  and  the  colors  that  to  us  appei 
in  all  "  the  sevenfold  rudianee  of  eflftilgent  light,"  to  them  uppel 
only  fiB  (liflbreiit  gnulations  of  cl are-obscure.  Were  this  not  1 
case,  there  could  be  no  vision.  Such  piereons,  therefore,  have 
two  great  conlraats  of  color,  —  black  and  white,  and  an  indelinifll 
number  of  intermediate  gradations,  in  which  to  represent  sp.ice  tj 
their  imnginatlona.  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  the  case  of  t'" 
blind,  the  absolntely  blind, — the  blind  from  birth.  Blindness  is  tl 
non-perception  of  color ;  the  non-perception  of  color  is  »mple 
ness.  The  space,  therefore,  represented  by  the  blind,  if  reprcsont€ 
at  all,  will  be  represented  black.  Some  modification  of  ideal  ligfal 
or  darkness  is  thus  the  condition  of  the  imagination  of  space.  Th| 
of  itself  powerfully  supports  the  doctrine,  that  vision  is  eonve 
with  extension  as  its  object.  But  if  the  opinion  I  have  stated  be 
correct,  that  an  act  of  imagination  is  only  realized  throagh  some 
organ  of  sense,  the  impossibility  of  repi'escnting  space  out  of  all 
relation  to  light  and  color  at  once  establishes  the  eye  as  the  appro- 
priate sense  of  extension  and  figure. 

In  corroboration  of  the  general  view  I  have  taken  of  the  relation 
of  Sight  to  extension,  I  may  translate  to  to 
passage  by  a  distinguished  mathematician,! 
philosopher,  who,  in  writing  it,  probably  had  t 
his  eye  the  paradoxical  speculation  of  Condillaf 
"It  is  certain,"  says  D'Alembcrt,'  "that  « 
alone,  and  independently  of  tonch,  aSbnls  us  tl 
idea  of  extension ;  for  extension  is  the  necessary  object  of  visioi 
and  we  should  see  nothing  if  we  did  not  sec  it  extended.  I  c 
believe  that  sight  must  give  us  the  notion  of  extension  more  rcadljj 
than  touch,  because  sight  makes  us  remark  more  promptly  and  p 
fectly  than  touch,  that  contiguity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  d 
tinction  of  parts  in  which  extension  consists.  Moreover,  ■ 
alone  gives  us  the  idea  of  the  color  of  objects.  Let  us  suppose  n 
parts  of  space  differently  colored,  and  presented  to  ( 
dilfcrcnce  of  colore  will  necessarily  cause  ns  to  obsen'e  the  bonndl 
ries  or  limits  which  separate  two  neighboring  colors,  and,  ( 
quently,  will  give  us  an  idea  of  figure ;  for  we  conceive  a  figi 
when  we  conceive  a  limitation  or  boundaiy  on  all  sides." 

I  am  confident,  therefore,  Ui.it  we  may  safely  establish  the  c 
fiion,  that  Sight  is  a  sense  principally  conversant  with  extcnsionj 
whether  it  be  the  only  sense  thus  conversant,  remains  to  be  coi 
sidered. 


D'AIemliert  ijUDled 

nuw(ri-*norilie  wl»- 
linnofSighttoeileu- 
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I  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  second  of  the  counter-problems, — to 

inquire  whether  Sight  be  exclusively  the  sense 

8.  Does  Touch  afford      which  affords  US  a  knowledge  of  extension,  or 

»  an  original  knowi-       whether  it  does  this  only  conjunctly  with  Touch. 

«dge  of  extension,  or  i.  j      •    j  <..        •  •  n 

do  we  owe  this  exciu-      "^^  some  philosophers  have  denied  to  vision  all 
siveiy  to  Sight?  perception  of  extension  and  figure,  and  given 

this  solely  to  touch,  so  others  have  equally 
refused  this  perception  to  touch,  and  accorded  it  exclusively  to 
vision. 

This  doctrine  is  maintained  among  others  by  Platner,  —  a  man 

no  less  celebrated  as  an  acute  philosopher,  than 

The  affirmative  of      ^g  ^  learned  physician,  and  an  elegant  scholar. 

the     atter  ^"«*  <»"       J  g)^a^  endeavor  to  render  his  philosophical  Ger- 

naintained  by  Plat-  ,         ^  ^ 

iier.  n^2^  ii^to  intelligible  English,  and  translate  some 

of  the  preliminary  sentences  with  which  he  in- 
troduces a  curious  observation  made  by  him  on  a  blind  subject. 

"  It  is  very  true,  as  my  acute  antagonist  observes, 

Platner  quoted.  ,  ,       "^   ,         '  ''         ,  ,  •   ,      .  .         . 

that  the  gloomy  extension  which  imagination 
presents  to  us  as  an  actual  object,  is  by  no  means  the  pure  a  priori 
representation  of  space.  It  is  very  true,  that  this  is  only  an  empir- 
ical or  adventitious  image,  which  itself  supposes  the  pure  or  a  priori 
notion  of  space  (or  of  extension),  in  other  words,  the  necessity  to 
think  everything  as  extended.  But  I  did  not  wish  to  explain  the 
origin  of  this  mental  condition  or  form  of  thought  objectively, 
through  the  sense  of  sight,  but  only  to  say  this  much :  —  that  empir- 
ical space,  empirical  extension,  is  dependent  on  the  sense  of  sight, 
—  that,  allowing  space  or  extension,  as  a  form  of  thought,  to  be 
in  us,  were  there  even  nothing  correspondent  to  it  out  of  us,  still 
the  unknown  external  things  must  operate  upon  us,  and,  in  fact, 
through  the  sense  of  sight,  do  operate  upon  us,  if  this  unconscious 
form  is  to  be  brought  into  consciousness." 

And  after  some  other  observations  he  goes  on :  "In  regard  to  the 
visionless  representation  of  space  or  extension,  —  the  attentive  ob- 
servation of  a  person  bom  blind,  which  I  formerly  instituted,  in  the 
year  1785,  and,  again,  in  relation  to  the  point  in  question,  have  con- 
tinued for  three  whole  weeks, — this  observation,  I  say,  has  con- 
vinced me,  that  the  sense  of  touch,  by  itself,  is  altogether  incompe- 
tent to  afford  us  the  representation  of  extension  and  space,  and  is 
not  even  cognii^nt  of  local  exteriority  (oertliches  Atiseifianderaeyn)^ 
in  a  word,  that  a  man  deprived  of  sight  has  absolutely  no  perception 
of  an  outer  world,  beyond  the  existence  of  something  effective,  dif- 
ferent from  his  own  feeling  of  passivity,  and  in  general  only  of  the 
numerical  diversity,  —  shall  I  say  of  impressions,  or  of  things  ?     In 
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fact,  to  those  bom  blind,  time  serves  instead  of  space.  Vicinity  and 
distance  means  in  their  mouths  nothing  more  than  the  shorter  or 
longer  time,  the  smaller  or  greater  number  of  feelings,  which  they 
£nd  necessary  to  attain  fi'om  some  one  feeling  to  some  other.  That 
a  person  blind  from  birth  employs  the  language  of  vision,  —  that 
may  occasion  considerable  error,  and  did,  indeed,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  my  observations,  lead  me  wrong ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  he 
knows  nothing  of  things  as  existing  out  of  each  other ;  and  (this 
in  particular  I  have  very  clearly  remarked),  if  objects,  and  the  parts 
of  his  body  touched  by  them,  did  not  make  different  kipds  of  im- 
pression on  his  nerves  of  sensation,  he  would  take  everything  exter- 
nal for  one  and  the  same.  In  his  own  body  he  absolutely  did  not 
discriminate  head  and  foot  at  all  by  their  distance,  but  merely  by  the 
difference  of  the  feelings  (and  his  perception  of  such  difference  was 
incredibly  fine),  which  he  experienced  from  the  one  and  from  the 
other ;  and,  moreover,  through  time.  In  like  manner,  in  external 
bodies,  ho  distinguished  their  figure  merely  by  the  varieties  of  im- 
pressed feelings ;  iniismuch,  for  example,  as  the  cube,  by  its  angles, 
affected  his  feeling  differently  from  the  sphere.  No  one  can  con- 
ceive how  deceptive  is  the  use  of  language  accommodated  to  vision. 
When  my  acute  antagonist  appeals  to  Cheselden's  case,  which  proves 
directly  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  adduced  to  refute,  he  does  not  con- 
sider that  the  fi i*st  visual  impressions  which  one  bom  blind  receives 
afler  couching,  do  not  constitute  vision.  For  tlie  very  reason,  tliat 
space  and  extension  are  empirically  only  possible  through  a  percep- 
tion of  sight,  —  for  that  very  reason,  must  such  a  patient,  afler  his 
eyes  are  freed  from  the  cataract,  fi i*st  learn  to  live  in  space ;  if  he 
could  do  this  previously,  then  would  not  the  distant  seem  to  him 
near,  —  the  separate  would  not  appear  to  him  as  one.  These  are 
the  grounds  which  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  believe  empirical 
space  in  a  blind  person ;  and  from  these  I  infer,  that  this  form  of 
sensibility,  as  Mr.  Kant  calls  it,  and  which,  in  a  certain  signification, 
may  very  properly  be  styled  a  pure  representation,  cannot  come 
into  consciousness  otherwise  than  througli  the  medium  of  our  visual 
perception  ;  without,  however,  denying  that  it  is  something  merely 
subjective,  or  affirming  that  sight  affords  anything  similar  to  this 
kind  of  representation.  The  example  of  blind  geometers  would 
likewise  argue  nothing  against  me,  even  if  the  geometers  had  been 
bom  blind ;  and  this  they  were  not,  if,  even  in  their  early  infancy, 
they  had  seen  a  single  extended  object."  * 

To  what  Platner  has  here  stated  I  would  add,  from  personal 

1  Philosophisdu  Apkarismtn^  vol.  i.  §  765,  p.  439  et  m?  ,  edit  1798.  — Ex^ 
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experiment,  and  observation  upon  others,  that  if  any  one  who  is  not 

blind  will  go  into  a  room  of  an  unusual  shape, 
™       .°^****^  wholly  unknown  to  him,  and  into  which  no  ra^' 

TorFlatoers  doctrine.  ,.  . 

of  light  is  allowed  to  penetrate,  he  may  grope 
about  for  hours,  —  he  may  touch  and  manipulate  every  side  and 
comer  of  it ;  still,  notwithstanding  ever}'  endeavor,  —  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  previous  subsidiary  notions  he  brings  to  the  task,  he 
will  be  unable  to  foim  any  correct  idea  of  the  room.  In  like  man- 
ner, a  blind-folded  person  will  make  the  most  curious  mistakes  in 
regard  to  the  figure  of  objects  presented  to  him,  if  these  are  of  any 
considerable  circumference.  But  if  the  sense  of  touch  in  such  favor- 
able circumstances  can  effect  so  little,  how  much  less  could  it  afford 
us  any  knowledge  of  forms,  if  the  assistance  which  it  here  brings 
with  it  from  our  visual  conceptions,  were  wholly  wanting? 

This  view  is,  I  think,  strongly  confirmed  by  the  famous  case  of  a 

young  gentleman,  blind  from  birth,  couched  by 
Soijported  also  by       Chcscldcn ;  —  a  case  remarkable  for  being  per- 

Choelden's     case     of.  _.  ti»  i*ii 

^^j^jjI^  haps,  of  those  cured,  that  m  which  the  cataract 

was  most  perfect  (it  only  allowed  of  a  distinc- 
tion of  light  and  darkness) ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  which  the 
phaenomena  have  been  most  distinctly  described.  In  this  latter 
respect,  it  is,  however,  very  deficient ;  and  it  is  saying  but  little  in 
favor  of  the  philosophical  acumen  of  medical  men,  that  the  narra- 
tive of  this  case,  with  all  its  fiiults,  is,  to  the  present  moment,  the 
one  most  to  be  relied  on.  * 

Now  I  contend  (though  I  am  aware  I  have  high  authority  against 
me),  that  if  a  blind  man  had  been  able  to  fonn  a  conception  of  a 
square  or  globe  by  mere  touch,  he  would,  on  first  perceiving  them 
by  sight,  be  able  to  discriminate  them  from  each  other ;  *  for  this 
supposes  only  that  he  had  acquired  the  primary  notions  of  a  straight 
and  of  a  curved  line.  Again,  if  touch  afforded  us  the  notion  of 
space  or  extension  in  general,  the  patient,  on  obtaining  sight,  would 
certainly  be  able  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  space  or  extension 
beyond  the  actual  boundary  of  his  vision.  But  of  both  of  these 
Chesehlen's  patient  was  found  incapable.  As  it  is  a  celebrated  case, 
I  shall  quote  to  you  a  few  passages  in  illustration :  you  will  find  it 
at  large  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  1728. 

**  Though  we  say  of  this  gentleman,  that  he  was  blind,"  observes 
Mr.  Cheselden,  **  as  we  do  of  all  people  who  have  ripe  cataracts ;  yet 

1  See  Nanneley,  On  tJut  Organs  of  Vision,  p.  S  On  this  question,  see  Locke,  Essay  on  Ikt 
SI  (1858),  for  a  recent  cane  of  couching,  with  Htmtan  Dnderstanding,  ii.  9;  and  Sir.  W.  Ilain- 
carefol  obserrations.— £d.  ilton*s  note,  IUid*s  Works,  p.  187.~£d. 
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they  are  never  bo  bliiwl  from  that  cause  bnt  that  ihcy  can  dis 
day   from  ni^'iit ;   and   I'or  the   most   part, 

ChBelden  qnotwl.  '         .■,%■■  .  ,    ,,     ,        ,  -  M 

strong  light,  distmgmsh  black,  white,  and  scnrl«k9 
but  they  cannot  perceive  the  sliape  of  anything ;  for  the  H'rlil  1 
which  these  perceptions  arc  made,  being  let  in  obliquely  throiiyh  thii!] 
sqtieoiiR  humor,  or  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalliiic  (Iiy  which 
the  rays  cannot  be  brought  into  a  focus  upon  the  retina),  ihcj-  can 
discern  in  no  other  manner  than  a  sound  eye  can  throuyli  a  glau 
of  broken  jelly,  where  a  great  variety  of  sur&ces  bo  difTerent^J 
refract  the  light,  that  the  several  distinct  pencils  of  rars  cannot  t 
collected  by  the  eye  into  their  proper  foci ;  wherefore  the  shape  n 
an  object  in  such  a  case  cannot  be  at  all  disoerued,  tliough  the  c 
may ;  and  thus  it  was  with  this  young  gentleman,  who,  tliough  I 
knew  those  colors  asunder  in  a  good  hght,  yet  when  he  saw  tlu 
after  he  waa  couched,  the  faint  ideas  ho  had  of  them  before  v 
sufficient  for  liim  to  know  them  by  afterwards;  and  therefore  I 
did  not  tliinL  them  the  same  which  he  had  before  known  by  thai 
names." 


"  When  ho  first  saw,  he  was  so  iJir  from  making  any  judj 
Rbout  distances,  that  he  thonght  all  objects  whatever  touched  hif 
eyes  (as  lie  expressed  il)  as  what  he  felt  did  his  skin;  and  thonglit 
110  objects  so  agreeable  as  those  which  were  smooth  and  regular, 
tliougli  he  could  form  no  Judgment  of  their  shape,  or  guess  what 
was  in  any  object  that  was  pleasing  to  him.     He  knew  not  the  sli 
of  anything,  nor  any  one  thing  fi'om  another,  however  diSerent 
slinpe  or  magnitude :  but  npon  being  told  what  things 
form  he  before  knew  from  feeling,  he  would  carefiilly  observe,  tl 
he  might  know  them  again  ;  but  having  too  many  objects  to  learn 
once,  he  forgot  many  of  thoui ;  and  (as  he  said)  at  first  learned  tol 
know,  and  again  forgot  a  thousand  things  in  a  day.     One  particulai* 
only  (though  it  may  appear  trifling)  I  will  relate:  Having  i»Hen  for- 
got which  was  the  c.it,  and  which  the  dog,  he  was  astiaraed  to  ask;, 
but  catching  the  cat  (which  he  knew  by  feeling)  he  was  observed 
look  at  her  stcadfiistly,  and  tlien  setting  her  down,  said, '  So, 
shall  know  you  another  time.'  " 


"We  thought  he  soon  knew  what  pictures  represented  wtucb  wi 
showed  to  him,  but  we  found  afterwards  wo  were  mistaki 
abiiiit  two  months  after  he  was  couched,  he  discovered  at  onee  they 
represented  solid  bodies,  when,  to  that  time,  he  considered  them  only 
as  ]iarti-colorcd  plains,  or  surfaces  diversified  with  variety  of  paints 
but  even  then  he  was  no  less  surprised,  expecting  the  picti 


liar, 

I 

liar 
for- 
•t! 

I 


pictures  wokil^^^H 
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feel  like  the  things  they  represented,  and  was  amazed  when  he  found 
those  parts,  which  by  their  light  and  shadow  appeared  now  round 
and  uneven,  felt  only  flat  like  the  rest ;  and  asked  which  was  the 
lying  sense,  feeling  or  seeing."  * 

The  whole  of  this  matter  is  still  enveloped  in  great  uncertmnty, 

and  I  should  be  sorry  either  to  dogmatize  myself, 

The  Author  profes-      ^^  ^^  advise  vou  to  form  any  decided  opinion. 

MS  no  deckled  opinion  "^  ^  §. 

onthequeirtion.  Without,  however,  gomg  the  length  of  Platner, 

in  denying  the  possibility  of  a  geometer  blind 
from  birth,  we  may  allow  this,  and  yet  vindicate  exclusively  to  sight 
the  power  of  affording  us  our  empirical  notions  of  space.  Tlie 
explanation  of  this  supposes,  however,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
doctrine  of  pure  or  a  priori  space  as  a  form  of  thought ;  it  must, 
therefore,  for  the  present  be  deferred. 

The  last  question  on  which  I  shall  touch,  and  with  which  I  shall 

conclude  the  consideration  of  Perception  in  gen- 
How  do  we  obtain      ^^,    is,  — How  do  wc  obtain  our  knowledge  of 

onr  knowledge  of  Vis-        -rr*        i  -rv  «      ▼      i  •         .    • 

mai  Dirtancc?  Visual  Distance  r     Is  this  original,  or  acquired  ? 

Visual  distance,  bo-  With  regard  to  the  method  by  which  we  judge 

fore  Beriteley,  regard-  ^f  distance,  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  depend 
oeoUon^  '       upon  an  original  law  of  the  constitution,  and  to 

be  independent  of  any  knowledge  gained  through 
the  medium  of  the  external  senses.  This  opinion  was  attacked  by 
Berkeley  in  his  New  TJieory  of  Vision^  one  of  the  finest  examples, 
as  Dr.  Smith  justly  observes,  of  philosophical  analysis  to  be  found  in 
our  own  or  in  any  other  language ;  and  in  which  it  appears  most 
clearly  demonstrated,  that  our  whole  information  on  this  subject  is 
acquired  by  experience  and  association.  This  conclusion  b  supported 
by  many  circumstances  of  frequent  occurrence,  in  which  we  fell  into 
the  greatest  mistakes  with  respect  to  the  distance  of  objects,  when 
we  form  our  judgment  solely  from  the  visible  impression  made  upon 
the  retina,  without  attending  to  the  other  circumstances  which  ordi- 
narily direct  us  in  forming  our  conclusions.  It  also  obtains  confirma- 
tion from  the  case  of  Cheselden,  which  I  have  already  quoted.  It 
clearly  appears  that,  in  the  first  instance  the  patient  had  no  correct 
ideas  of  distance ;  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  he  supposed  all 
objects  to  touch  the  eye,  until  he  learned  to  correct  his  visible,  by 
means  of  his  tangible,  impressions,  and  thus  gradually  to  acquire 
more  correct  notions  of  the  situation  of  surrounding  bodies  with 
respect  to  his  own  person. 

I  See  Adnm  Smith's  Essays  on  Pkihsophical  SubjeeU.     [Pp.  2M,  905,  296,  edit  ISOO.     Cfl 
Bdd^s  WorkSf  note,  p.  187  —  Ed.] 
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On  the  hypothesis  that  our  ideas  of  distance  are  acquired,  it  re- 
mains for  us  to  investigate  the  circumstances 
Circumstanoes which       which  assist  US  in  formhig  our  judgment  respect- 
•»ist  u8  in  forming      j^g  them.     We  shall  find  that  they  may  be  ar- 

tog  vL?ardrrtJZ^l*  f^"g«<^  ""^^^  ^^'o  l^e^^^'  some  of  them  depend- 
pend,  1.  On  certain  ing  Upon  Certain  states  of  the  eye  itself^  and  oth- 
statea  of  the  eye.  ers  upon  various  accidents  that   ocxjur   in   the 

appearance  of  the  objects.  With  respect  to  dis- 
tances that  are  so  short  as  to  require  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  in 
order  to  obtain  distinct  vision,  it  appears  that  a  certain  voluntary 
effort  is  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  effect :  this  effoi't,  whatever 
may  be  its  nature,  causes  a  corresponding  sensation,  the  amount  of 
which  we  learn  by  experience  to  appreciate ;  and  thus,  through  the 
medium  of  association,  we  acquire  the  power  of  estin^ating  the  dis- 
tance with  sufficient  accuracy. 

When  objects  are  placed  at  only  a  moderate  distance,  but  not  such 
as  to  require  the  adjustment  of  the  eye,  in  directing  the  two  eyes  to 
the  object  we  incline  them  inwards ;  as  is  the  case  likewise  with  very 
short  distances :  so  that  what  are  termed  the  axes  of  the  eyes,  if  pro- 
duced, would  make  an  angle  at  the  object,  the  angle  varying  invei'sely 
as  the  distance.  Here,  as  in  the  former  case,  we  have  certain  percep- 
tions excited  by  the  muscular  efforts  necessary  to  produce  a  proper 
inclination  of  the  axes,  and  these  we  learn  to  associate  with  ceilain 
distances.  As  a  proof  that  this  is  the  mode  by  which  we  judge  of 
those  distances  where  the  optic  axes  form  an  appreciable  angle,  when 
the  eyes  are  both  directed  to  the  same  object,  while  the  effort  of 
adjustment  is  not  perceptible,  —  it  has  been  remarked,  that  persons 
who  are  deprived  of  the  sight  of  one  eye,  are  incapable  of  forming 
a  correct  judgment  in  this  case. 

When  we  are  required  to  judge  of  still  greater  distances,  where 

the  object  is  so  remote  as  that  the  axes  of  the 

.  oncertan  con  -      ^^^  ^     ^  ^^^  parallel,  wc  are  no  longer  able  to 

tions  of  the  object.  -^  .    .         ^  .     *'.       , 

form  our  opmion  trom  any  sensation  m  the  eye 
itself.  In  this  case,  we  have  recoui*se  to  a  variety  of  circumstances 
connected  with  the  appearance  of  the  object ;  for  example,  its  appar- 
ent size,  the  distinctness  with  which  it  is  seen,  the  vividness  of  its 
colors,  the  number  of  intervening  objects,  and  other  similar  acci- 
dents, all  of  which  obviously  depend  upon  previous  experience,  and 
which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  associating  with  different  distances, 
without,  in  each  particular  case,  investigating  the  cause  on  which  our 
judgment  is  founded. 

The  conclusions  of  science  seem  in  this  case  to  be  decisive ;  and 
yet  the  whole  question  is  thrown  into  doubt  by  the  analogy  of  the 
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lower  animals.     If  in  man  the  perception  of  distance  be  not  origi- 
nal but  acquired,  the  perception  of  distance  must 
Berkeley*!    proof       \yQ  also  acquired  by  them.     But  as  this  is  not  the 

flurown  into  doubt  br  j    ,  •       i      ^i.*  /•  ^i_ 

,  ^.         case  m  re<:^ard  to  animals,  this  confirms  the  rea- 

the    analogy   of    the  ^  ^ 

lowvrauimak.  soning  of  thosc  who  would  explain  the  percep- 

tion of  distance  in  man,  as  an  original,  not  as  an 

acquired,  knowledge.     That  the  Berkeleian  doctrine  is  opposed  by 

the  analogy  of  the  lower  animals,  is  admitted  by  one  of  its  most 

intelligent  supporters,  —  Dr.  Adam  Smith.  ^ 

"  That,  antecedent  to  all  experience,"  says  Smith,  "  the  young  of 

at  least  the  greater  part  of  animals  possess  some 

Adam  Smith  quoted.         ...  .  ,         . 

instinctive  i>erception  of  this  kind,  seems  abun- 
dantly evident.  The  hen  never  feeds  her  young  by  dropping  the 
fiK>d  into  their  bills,  as  the  linnet  and  the  thrush  feed  theirs.  Almost 
as  soon  as  her  chickens  are  hatched,  she  does  not  feed  them,  but  car- 
ries them  to  the  field  to  feed,  where  they  walk  about  at  their  ease, 
it  would  seem,  and  appear  to  have  the  most  distinct  perception  of 
all  the  tangible  objects  which  surround  them.  We  may  often  see 
theri'.,  accordingly,  by  the  straightest  road,  run  to  and  pick  up  any 
little  grains  which  she  shows  them,  even  at  the  distance  of  several 
yards ;  and  they  no  sooner  come  into  the  light  than  they  seem  to 
understand  this  language  of  Vision  as  well  as  they  ever  do  afterwards. 
The  young  of  the  partri<lge  and  the  grouse  seem  to  have,  at  the  same 
early  period,  the  most  distinct  perceptions  of  the  same  kind.  The 
young  partridge,  almost  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  shell,  runs 
about  among  long  grass  and  corn,  the  young  grouse  among  long 
heath  ;  and  would  both  most  essentially  hurt  themselves  if  they  had 
Dot  the  most  acute  as  well  as  distinct  perception  of  the  tangible 
objects  which  not  only  surround  them  but  press  upon  them  on  all 
sides.  This  is  the  case,  too,  with  the  young  of  the  goose,  of  the 
duck,  and,  so  fiir  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  with  those  of  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  the  birds  which  make  their  nests  upon  the 
ground,  with  the  greater  part  of  those  which  are  ranked  by  Linnieus 
in  the  orders  of  the  hen  and  the  goose,  and  of  many  of  those  long- 
shanked  and  wading  birds  which  he  places  in  the  order  that  he  dis- 
tinguishes by  the  name  of  Grallaj. 

*  *  *  *  * 

"It  seems  difficult  to  suppose  that  man  is  the  only  animal  of  which 
the  young  are  not  endowed  with  some  instinctive  perception  of  this 
kind.  The  young  of  the  human  species,  however,  continue  so  long 
in  a  state  of  entire  dependency,  they  must  be  so  long  carried  about 
in  the  arms  of  their  mothers  or  of  their  nurses,  that  such  an  instino- 

1  Se«  JSuoys—  O/tke  External  Sensts^  p.  »»-«M,  edit.  1800.  — Ed. 
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tive  perception  may  seem  less  necessary  to  them  than  to  any  other 
race  of  animals.  Before  it  could  be  of  any  use  to  them,  observation 
and  experience  may,  by  the  known  principle  of  the  association  of 
ideas,  have  sufficiently  connected  in  their  yoang  minds  each  visible 
object  with  the  corresponding  tangible  one  which  it  is  fitted  to  rep- 
resent. Nature,  it  may  be  said,  never  bestows  upon  any  animal  any 
fiujulty  which  is  not  either  necessary  or  useful,  and  an  instinct  of  this 
kind  would  be  altogether  useless  to  an  animal  which  must  necessarily 
acquire  the  knowledge  which  the  instinct  b  given  to  supply,  long 
before  that  instinct  could  be  of  any  use  to  it.  Children,  however, 
appear  at  so  very  early  a  period  to  know  the  distance,  the  shape,  and 
magnitude  of  the  different  tangible  objects  which  are  presented  to 
them,  that  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  even  they  may  have  some 
instinctive  perception  of  this  kind  ;  though  possibly  in  a  much  weaker 
degree  than  the  greater  part  of  other  animals.  A  child  that  is 
scarcely  a  month  old,  stretches  out  its  hands  to  feel  any  little  play- 
thing that  is  presented  to  it.  It  distinguishes  its  nurse,  and  the  other 
people  who  are  much  about  it,  from  strangers.  It  clings  to  the  for- 
mer, and  tunis  away  from  the  latter.  Hold  a  small  looking-glass 
before  a  child  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  months  old,  and  it  will 
stretch  out  its  little  arms  behind  the  glass,  in  order  to  feel  the  child 
which  it  sees,  and  which  it  imagines  is  at  the  back  of  the  glass.  It 
is  deceived,  no  doubt ;  but  even  this  sort  of  deception  sufficiently 
demonstrates  that  it  has  a  tolerably  distinct  apprehension  of  the 
ordinary  perspective  of  Vision,  which  it  cannot  well  have  learnt  from 
observation  and  experience." 


LECTURE    XXIX. 

THE    PRESENTATIVE    FACULTY. 

II.   8ELF-CONSCIOU8XE8S. 

Haying,  in  oiir  last  Lecture,  concluded  the  consideration  of  Exter- 

nal  Perception,  I  may  now  briefly  recapitulate 

Principal  points  of  Certain  results  of  the  discussion,  and  state  in  what 
difference  between  the  principal  rcspects  the  doctriue  I  would  maintain, 
Authors  doctrine  of      ^j^^^  f^,^^  ^jj^t  of  Rcid  and  Stewart,  whom  I 

Perception,  and   that  ,  ..^     i     u    •  i*^       ^i  ^  /* 

of  Reid  and  Stewart        suppose  always  to  hold,  m  reality,  the  system  of 

an  Intuitive  Perception. 
In  the  first  place,  —  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  External  object 

to  the  senses.    The  general  doctrine  on  this  sub- 
1.  In  rejfftrd  to  the      jg^;^  [^  ^j^Qg  given  by  Reid  :  "  A  law  of  our  nature 

relation  of  tlie  exter-  t  ^'        •      ^t.   ^  •  i. 

,    . ,  , ,    ,.  rcffardrnff  perception  is,  that  we  perceive  no  ob- 

nal  object  to  the  sen-  ®  or  r    ^  ^     ^         ^      r 

MS.  J6ct,  unless  some  impression  is  made  upon  the 

organ  of  sense,  either  by  the  immediate  applica- 
tion of  the  object,  or  by  some  medium  which  passes  between  the 
object  and  the  organ.  In  two  of  our  senses,  viz..  Touch  and  Taste^ 
there  must  be  an  immediate  application  of  the  object  to  the  organ. 
In  the  other  three,  the  i)bject  is  perceived  at  a*  distance,  but  still  by 
means  of  a  medium,  by  which  some  impression  is  made  upon  the 
organ."  ^ 

Now  this,  I  showed  you,  is  incorrect.  The  only  object  ever  per- 
ceived is  the  object  in  immediate  contact,  —  in  immediate  relation, 
with  the  organ.  What  Reid,  and  philosophers  in  general,  call  the 
distant  object,  is  wholly  unknown  to  Perception ;  by  reasoning  we 
may  connect  the  object  perceived  with  certain  antecedents,  —  certain 
causes ;  but  these,  as  the  result  of  an  inference,  cannot  be  the  objects 
of  perception.  The  only  objects  of  perception  are  in  all  the  senses 
equally  immediate.  Thus  the  object  of  my  vision  at  present  is  not 
the  paper  or  letters  at  a  foot  from  my  eye,  but  the  rays  of  light  re- 
flected from  these  upon  the  retina.    The  object  of  your  hearing  is 

1  bUelUctwd  iVteers,  Eflsajr  ii.  e.  U.    [  Wark$,  p.  M7.  —  Ed.] 
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not  the  vibrations  of  my  larynx,  nor  the  vibratiobs  of  the  interven- 
ing air ;  but  the  vibrations  determined  thereby  in  the  cavity  of  the 
internal  ear,  and  in  immediate  contact  with  the  auditory  nerves.  In 
both  senses,  the  external  object  perceived  is  the  last  effect  of  a  series 
of  unperceived  causes.  But  to  call  these  unperceived  causes  the 
ofject  of  perception,  and  to  call  the  perceived  effect, — the  real 
object,  only  the  medium  of  perception,  is  either  a  gross  error  or  an 

unwarrantable  abuse  of  language.     My  conclu- 

In  all  the  senaes,  Uie        gj^^  j^^^  therefore,  that,  in   all   the   senses,  the   ex- 
ex  (omal  object  in  con-  ,      ,  .  .     .  •11  1 

t«ct  with  the  organ.         tcmal  objcct  IS  m  contact  with  the  organ,  and 

thus,  in  a  certain  signification,  all  the  senses  are 
only  modifications  of  Touch.     This  is  the  simple  fact,  and  any  other 
statement  of  it  is  either  the  effect  or  the  cause  of  misconception. 
In  the  second  place,  —  in  relation  to  the  number  and  consecution 

of  the  elementary  phaenoroena,  —  it  is,  and  must 
2.  In  regard  to  the       \yQ^  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  perception  must 

number  and  conseca-        ,  jii  •  •  e  ^v.  ^i 

tiou  of  the  elementary  ^®  preceded  by  an  impression  of  the  external 
phojnomena.  object  on  the  sense ;  in  other  words,  that  the 

material  reality  and  the  organ  must  be  brought 
into  contact,  p/evious  to,  and  as  tlie  condition  of,  an  act  of  this  fac- 
ulty. On  this  point  there  can  be  no  dispute.  But  the  case  is  differ- 
ent in  regai'd  to  the  two  following.  It  is  asserted  by  philosophers  in 
general :  —  1".  That  the  impression  made  on  the  organ  must  be  propa- 
gated to  the  brain,  before  a  cognition  of  the  object 
Common  doctrine  of      ^rikes  place  in  the  mind,  —  in  other  words,  that 

philoeophere     recard-  .  .  111 

,      ,.  .    ,  an  orcranic  action  must  precede  and  determine 

Ing   the    organic   im-  ^  ^  *■ 

pression.  the  intellectual  action;  and,  2°.  That  Sensation 

Pro]>or  ])rece(lcs  Perception  Proper.  In  regard 
to  the  former  assertion,  —  if  by  this  were  only  meant,  that  the  mind 
does  not  perceive  external  objects  out  of  relation  to  its  bodily  organs, 
and  that  the  relation  of  the  object  to  the  organism,  as  the  condition 
of  perception,  must,  therefore,  in  the  order  of  nature,  be  viewed  as 

jH'ior  to  the  cognition  of  that  relation, — no  ob- 
n  w  a  renpec    n-      jection  could  be  made  to  the  statement.     But  if 

accurate.  ... 

it  be  intended,  as  it  seems  to  be,  that  the  organic 
affection  precedes  in  the  order  of  time  the  intellectual  cognition,  — 
of  this  we  have  no  proof  whatever.  The  fact  as  stated  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception ;  for  if  the 
organic  affection  were  chronologically  prior  to  the  act  of  knowledge, 
the  immediate  perception  of  an  object  different  from  our  ^bodily 
senses  would  be  impossible,  and  the  external  world  would  thus  be 
represented  only  in  the  subjective  affections  of  our  own  organism. 
It  is,  therefore,  more  correct  to  hold,  that  the  corporeal  move- 


Itelation    of  Senm- 
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mcnt  and  the  mental  perception  are  simultaneous ;  and  in  place  of 
holding  that  the  intellectual  action  commences  after  the  bodily  has 
terminated,  —  in  place  of  holding  that  the  mind  is  connected  with 
the  bo<ly  only  at  the  central  extremity  of  the  nervous  system,  it  is 
more  simple  and  philosophical  to  suppose  that  it  is  united  with  the 
ner\'ous  system  in  its  whole  extent.  The  mode  of  this  union  is  of 
course  inconceivable :  but  the  latter  hypothesis  of  union  is  not  more 
inconceivable  than  the  former;  and,  while  it  has  the  testimony  of 
consciousness  in  its  favor,  it  is  otherwise  not  obnoxious  to  many  seri- 
ous objections  to  which  the  other  is  exposed. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  assertion,  —  viz.,  that  a  perception  proper 

is  always  preceded  by  a  sensation  proper,  —  this, 
thouffh  maintained  bv  Reid  and  Stewart,  is  even 

tion  proper  to  Tercep-  •  /.      i 

tion  proper.  more  manifestly  erroneous  than  the  former  asser- 

tion, touching  the  precedence  of  an  organic  to  a 
mental  action.  In  summing  up  Reid's  doctrine  of  Perception,  Mr. 
Stewart  says :  "  To  what  does  the  statement  of  Reid  amount  ? 
Merely  to  this :  that  the  mind  is  so  formed,  that  certain  impressions 
produced  on  our  organs  of  sense  by  external  objects,  are  followed  by 
correspondent  sensations;  and  that  these  sensations  (which  have  no 
more  resemblance  to  the  qualities  of  matter,  than  the  words  of  a 
language  have  to  the  things  they  denote)  are  followed  by  a  percep- 
tion of  the  existence  and  qualities  of  the  bodies  by  which  the  impres- 
sions are  made."^  You  will  find  in  Reid's  own  works  expressions 
which,  if  taken  literally,  would  make  us  believe  that  he  held  percep- 
tion to  be  a  mere  mference  from  sensation.  Thus :  "  Observins:  that 
the  agreeable  sensation  is  raised  when  the  rose  is  near,  and  ceases 
when  it  is  removed,  I  am  led,  by  my  nature,  to  conclude  some  qual- 
ity to  be  in  the  rose,  which  is  the  cause  of  this  sensation.  This 
quality  in  the  rose  is  the  object  perceived  ;  and  that  act  of  my  mind, 
by  which  I  have  the  conviction  and  belief  of  this  quality,  is  what  in 
this  cuse  I  call  perception."  *  I  have,  however,  had  frequent  occasion 
to  show  you  that  we  must  not  always  interpret  Reid's  expressions 
very  rigorously ;  and  we  are  often  obliged  to  save  his  philosophy 
from  the  consequences  of  his  own  loose  and  ambigtious  language.  In 
the  present  instance,  if  Reid  were  taken  at  his  word,  his  perception 
would  be  only  an  instinctive  belief,  consequent  on  a  sensation,  that 
there  is  some  unknown  external  quality  the  cause  of  the  sensation. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there  is  no  more  ground  for  holding  that 
sensation  precedes  perception,  than  for  holding  that  perception  pre- 
cedes sensation.  In  fact,  both  exist  only  as  they  coexist.  They  do 
not  indeed  always  coexist  in  the  same  degree  of  intensity,  but  they 
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are  equally  ori^nal ;  and  it  is  only  by  an  actt,  not  of  the  easiest  ■ 


I,  that  ^ 


)  able  to  discriminate  tliem  scientifically  IJ 


Tbs  fiionttr  or  Self- 


sti'actiori, 
each  other.' 
So  iimch  for  the  first  of  the  two  faculties  by  which  we  acqtiii 

knowledge, — the  fhcully  of  External  Perceptio 

Tlie  second  of  these  faculties  is  Self-coosciuiistti 

which  hiis  likowise  received,  among  others,  tl 
name  of  Iiitenial  or  Bellex  Perception.  This  faculty  will  not  occill 
U3  long,  38  the  principal  questions  regarding  its  nature  and  opera! 
have  been  already  considered,  in  treating  of  Consdousncss  in 
eral.* 

I  formerly  showed  you  that  it  is  imposHble  to  distinguish  Perci 

tion,  or  the  other*  Special  Faculties,  from  Ct 
Siif-coo.cLwiJuiea  ■       sciousness, — in  other  words,  to  reduce  Conscioi 
Miivc  Fkcuity-  ^^^   itaelf  to   a  special  &cu]ty;   and   that  llio 

attempt  to  do  so  by  the  Scottish  philosophers 
Is  self-contradictory.*  I  stated  to  you,  however,  that  though  it  bo 
incompetent  to  establish  a  faculty  for  the  immediate  knowledge  of 
the  external  world,  and  a  faculty  for  the  iminediato  knowledge  of 
the  internal,  as  two  ultimate  powers,  exclusive  of  each  other,  and  not 
merely  suboi-dinate  forms  of  a  higher  immediate  knowled; 
which  they  are  compi-ehon Jed  or  carried  up  Into  one,  —  I  stnte< 
say,  that  though  the  immediate  knowledges  of  matter  and  of  mi 
are  still  only  modifications  of  consciousness,  yet  that  their  discril 
nation,  as  subaltern  Unities,  is  both  allowable  and  conveuienL 
cordingly,  in  tlie  scheme  which  I  gave  you  of  the  distribution 
Consciousness  into  its  special  mo<ie8,  —  I  distinguished  a  faculty 
External,  and  a  faculty  of  Intenial,  Apprehension,  constituting  to- 
gether a  more  general  modification  of  consciousness^  which  I  calletl 
the  Acqiiisittvo  or  Presentativo  or  Receptive  Faculty. 
In  regard  to  Sclf-eonsciousnesa,  —  the  Ciculty  of  Internal  Exp 

ence,  — philosophers  have  been  far  more  ha 

piiiinsophm  i«i  ih      nious  than  in  regard  to  External  Perception. 

rifled  In  iiu:ii  opin-      f^^^^  ^j^^jj.  differences  touuhing  this  faculty  c 

CDDKioiunHa  iiiBD  In       nate  rather  in  the  ambiguities  of  langni^c, 

ngvd  lo  fcre«ptloa,        the  different  meanings  attached  to  the  same  foi 

of  expression,  thiin  in  any  fundamental  oppositioD 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  its  reality  and  uaturc.  It  is  admitted  equally 
by  all  to  exist  and  to  exist  as  a  source  of  knowledge ;  and  the  sup- 
posed dlHerencca  of  philosophers  in  this  respect,  are,  as  I  shall  show 
you,  mere  errors  in  the  historical  statement  of  their  opinions. 
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The  sphere  and  character  of  this  faculty  of  acquisition,  will  be 

best  illustrated  by  contrasting  it  with  the  other. 
Perception  is  the  power  by  which  we  are  made 

eontnttod  with  Per-  /•    i         i  ^    •  i  11 

eeption.  Their  fanda-       aware  of  the  phaBuomena  of  the  external  world ; 
menui  iurms.  Self-consciousness  the  power  by  which  we  appre- 

hend the  phsenomena  of  the  internal.  The  ob- 
jects of  the  former  are  all  presented  to  us  in  Space  and  Time ;  space 
and  time  are  thus  the  two  conditions,  —  the  two  fimdamental  forms, 
of  external  perception.  The  objects  of  the  latter  are  all  apprehended 
by  us  in  Time  and  in  Self;  time  and  self  are  thus  the  two  conditions, 
—  the  two  fundamental  forms,  of  Internal  Perception  or  Self-con- 
sciousness. Time  is  thus  a  form  or  condition  common  to  both  facul- 
ties ;  while  space  is  a  form  peculiar  to  the  one,  self  a  form  peculiar 

to  the  other.  What  I  mean  by  the  form  or  con- 
form f  "fliMi^    *       dition  of  a  faculty,  is  that  frame,  —  that  setting 

(if  I  may  so  speak),  out  of  which  no  object  can 
be  known.  Thus  we  only  know,  through  Self-consciousness,  the 
phsenomena  of  the  internal  world,  as  modifications  of  the  indivisible 
ego  or  conscious  unit ;  we  only  know,  through  Perception,  the  phae- 
nomena  of  the  external  world,  under  space,  or  as  modifications  of 
the  extended  and  divisible  non-ego  or  known  plurality.  That  the 
forms  are  native,  not  adventitious,  to  the  mind,  is  involved  in  their 
necessity.  What  I  cannot  but  think,  must  be  a  priori,  or  original 
to  thought ;  it  cannot  be  engendered  by  experience  upon  custom. 
But  this  is  not  a  subject  the  discussion  of  which  concerns  us  at 
present. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  self  or  ego  be  the  form  of  Self-consciousness, 

why  is  the  not-self,  the  non-ego,  not  in  like  man- 

Objeetion  obviated.  "^  .  m  •     ▼ 

ner  called  the  form  of  Perception  ?  To  this  I 
reply,  that  the  not-self  is  only  a  negation,  and,  though  it  discrimi- 
nates the  objects  of  the  external  cognition  from  those  of  the  inter- 
nal, it  does  not  afford  to  the  former  any  positive  bond  of  union 
among  themselves.  This,  on  the  contrary,  is  supplied  to  them  by 
the  form  of  space,  out  of  which  they  can  neither  be  perceived,  nor 
imagined  by  the  mind ;  —  space,  therefore,  as  the  positive  condition 
under  which  the  non-ego  is  necessarily  known  and  imagined,  and 
through  which  it  receives  its  unity  in  consciousness,  is  properly  said 
to  afford  the  condition  or  form  of  External  Perception. 

But  a  more  important  question  maybe  started.  If  space,  —  if 
extension,  be  a  necessary  form  of  thought,  this,  it  may  be  argued, 
proves  that  the  mind  itself  is  extended.  The  reasoning  here  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  assumption,  that  the  qualities  of  the  subject  know- 
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I  For  exi 

I  percept! 

t^^^  ipace. 


ing  must  be  umilar  to  the  qitnlities  of  tho  object  known.     This,  ai 

I  liare  alrcadir  stated, '  ia  s  mere  philosophicn 

iripua  be  ■[)«»-      crotchet,  —  an   assumption  without  a   shadoW 

bUx'tniiid  utMtx-      *'^'"*  ^^  probability  in  its  favor.    That  the  min^ 

tended'  hae  the  power  of  perceiving  extended  objects,  in 

no  gruuiid  for  liolding  that  it  is  itself  extended^ 
Still  less  can  it  be  niaintiiinol,  thnt  because  it  has  ideally  a  nntive  ocV 
necessary  conception  of  space,  it  must  really  occupy  space,    ICothim 
can  be  more  absurd.    On  this  doctrine,  to  eatist  as  extended  is  sap- 
posed  necessary  in  order  to  think  extension.     But  if  this  analogi 
hold  good,  the  sphere  of  ideal  space  which  the  mind  can  imagine^^ 
ought  to  be  limited  to  the  sphere  of  real  space  which  the  mindu 
actually  fills.    This  is  not,  however,  the  case ;  for  though  the  mind' J 
be  not  absolutely  unlimited  in  its  power  of  conceiving  space,  sliH  ' 
the  compass  of  thought  inny  bo  viewed  as  infinite  in  this  respect,  a 
contrasted  with  tho  petty  point  of  extension,  which  the  advocates 
of  the  doctrine  in  question  allow  it  to  occupy  in  ita  corporeal  dom- 

Tho  faculty  of  Self-consciousness  affords  ns  a  knowledge  of  tha 
phienomeiia  of  our  minds.     It  is  the  source  of 
internal   exjwriencc.     Ton  will,   therefore,  ob^  > 
servo,  that,  like    External   Perception,  it   onlf^ 
fiimixhea  us  with  facts;  and  that  the  use  we  make  of  these  tact^f 
—  ihat  is,  what  we  find  in   them,  what  we  deduce  from  them,- 
belonirs  to  a  different  process  of  intelligence.     S elf-con snousnesa'fl 
affords  the  materials  e<|iially  to  all  systems  of  philosophy  ;  nil  eqnallyi 
admit  it,  and  all  elaborate  the  materials  which  thia  faculty  siippliei^  I 
according  to  their  fashion.     And  hero  I  may  merely  notice,  by  tbftT 
way,  what,  in  treating  of  the  Regnlattve  Facultyjff 
will  fall  to  be  regularly  discussed,  th.it  th«M*l 
ihcts,  these  materials,  may  be  considered  in  tw 
ways.     We  may  cm])Ioy  either  Induction  alonfl)^ 
or  also  Analysis.     If  we  merely  consider  thai 
phtenomena  which  Self-consciousness  reveals,  inH 
relation  to  each  other,  —  merely  compare  them'l 
together,  and  generalize  tho  qualities  which  they 
display  in  common,  and  thus  arrange  them  into  classes  or  groups 
governed  by  tho  same  laws,  we  perform  the  pi-occss  of  IndnctJotL 
By  thia  process  wo  obtain  what  is  general,  but  not  what  is  nece^ary. 
For  example,  having  observed  that  external  objects  presented  in 
perception  are  extended,  we  generalize  the  notion  of  extension  or 
■pace.     We  have  thus  explained  the  possibility  of  a  conception  of 


Two  model  of  deil- 


r  by  iDdafl- 
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space,  but  only  of  space  as  a  general  and  contingent  notion ;  for  if 
we  hold  that  this  notion  exists  in  the  mind  only  as  the  result  of 
such  a  process,  we  must  hold  it  to  be  a  posteriori  or  adventitious, 
and,  therefore,  contingent.  Such  is  the  process  of  Induction,  or  of 
Simple  Obser\'ation.  The  other  process,  that  of  Analysis  or  Criti- 
cism, does  not  rest  satbfied  with  this  comparison  and  generalization, 
which  it,  however,  supposes.  It  proposes  not  merely  to  find  what 
is  general  in  the  phaenomena,  but  what  is  necessary  and  universaL 
It,  accordingly,  takes  mental  phaenomena,  and,  by  abstraction, 
throws  aside  all  that  it  is  able  to  detach,  without  annihilating  the 
phaenomena  altogether,  —  in  short,  it  analyzes  thought  into  its  essen- 
tial or  necessary-,  and  its  accidental  or  contingent,  elements. 

Thus,  from  Observation  and  Induction,  we  discover  what  expe- 
rience affords  as  its  general  result;  from  Analysis 
esi  A  !d  sis.  ^         '      ^^^  Criticism,  we  discover  what  experience  sup- 
poses as  its  necessary  condition.    You  will  notice, 
that  the  critical  analysis  of  which  I  now  speak,  is  limited  to  the 
objects  of  our  internal  observation ;  for  in  the  phaenomena  of  mind 

alone  can  we  be  conscious  of  absolute  necessity. 
AH  necessity  to  us      ^|j  jj^^jgggity  [^  jj^  f^^.^^  ^^  yg  subjective;  for  a 

thing  is  conceived  impossible  only  as  we  are 
unable  to  construe  it  in  thought.  Whatever  does  not  violate  the 
laws  of  thought,  is,  therefore,  not  to  us  impossible,  however  firmly 
we  may  believe  that  it  will  not  occur.  For  example,  we  hold  it 
absolutely  impossible,  that  a  thing  can  begin  to  be  without  a  cause. 
Why?  Simply  because  the  mind  cannot  realize  to  itself  the  con- 
ception of  absolute  commencement.  That  a  stone  should  ascend 
into  the  air,  we  firmly  believe  will  never  happen ;  but  we  find  no 
difiicuUy  in  conceiving  it  possible.  Why  ?  Merely  because  gravi- 
tation is  only  a  fact  generalized  by  induction  and  observation ;  and 
its  negation,  therefore,  violates  no  law  of  thought.  When  we  talk, 
therefore,  of  the  necessity  of  any  external  phaenomenon,  the  expres- 
sion is  improper,  if  the  necessity  be  only  an  inference  of  induction, 
and  not  involved  in  any  canon  of  intelligence.  For  induction  proves 
to  us  only  what  is,  not  what  must  be,  —  the  actual,  not  the  necessary. 
The  two  processes  of  Induction  or  Observation,  and  of  Analysis 

or  Criticism,  have  been  variously  employed  by 
Historical  notfce  of       jiff^.^^^n^  philosophers.     Locke,  for  instance,  lim- 

the  employment  of  the        .  .  . 

indoctive  and  Critical  i^ed  himself  to  the  former,  overlooking  alto- 
Hethods  in  phiioso-  gcthcr  the  latter.  He,  accordingly,  discovered 
^^'  nothing  necessary,  or  a  priori^  in  the  phaenom- 

ena of  our  internal   experience.      To   him   all 
axioms  are  only  generalizations  of  experience.    In  this  respect  he 
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was  ^teatly  excnlied  by  Descartes  and  LeibuitiL  The  litttcr,  indcc 
was  the  pbilosojiher  who  clearly  enuuciatcd  t 
j*ibnH  —lb*  nm  printiple,  thiit  the  jihienomfnon  of  necesaitj 
tu  Foounee  DHMwity  10  Dur  cogQitions,  coiild  Dut  he  explained  o 
u  (he  oriicrton  of  groiiiid  of  experience.  "All  tbe  examples," 
truth   mtive  to  the       ^y^  "which  confimi  a  general  truth,  how  n 

merous  soever,  would  not  sufiicu  to  eatablirf 
the  universal  ncceasity  of  this  same  truth ;  for  it  does  not  folloii^ 
that  what  has  hitherto  occurred  will  always  occur  in  liiture." 
Locke,"  he  adds,  "had  sufficiently  considered  tlio  difference  betwo 
trnlhs  which  are  necesaary  or  demonstrative,  and  those 
infer  from  induction  nlone^  he  would  have  perceived  thai  necee 
truths  could  only  be  proved  from  principles  which  con 
assent  by  their  intuitive  evidence;  inasmuch  as  our 
inform  lis  only  of  what  is,  not  of  what  must  necesaarily  1 
Leibnitz,  however,  was  not  himself  fully  aware  of  the  inijiorl  t 
the  principle,  —  at  least  he  failed  in  carrying  it  out  to  its  I 
important  applications ;  and  though  he  triumiihanlly  demoustnitoj 
in  opposition  to  Locke,  the  a  priori  charact4 
KbbI,— iJio   drw       of  many  of  those  co(;nitions  which  Locke  b 

*ho  mil)' applied  Ibl.         ,      .       ,    -  .  ,    ,        1    r  I 

j^,g,j^p_  denvGd  trum  ospcricnce,  yet  he  Icit  lo  1 

the  lionor  of  having  l>cen  the  firet  who  i 

applied  the  critical  analysis  In  the  philosophy  of  mind. 

The  faculty  of  Self-consciousness  corresponds  with  the  Reflei 

tion  of  Locke.    Kow,  there  is  an  interesting  iiooj 

Hu  iiA  piiUoMphj       tion  concerning  this  faculty,  —  whether  the  pbi 

of  LiKke  b«u  mb-       losojihy  of  Lockc  h!is  been  misapprehended  s 

diLiic,  sod  oihsr  of       nUsreprescuted  by  Condillao,  and  other  of  1 

bia  KnuDb  diHipi»r       French  disciples,  as  Mr.  Stewart  muinlains; 

whether  Mr.  Stewart  has  not  himself  attempted 
to  vindicate  the  tendency  of  Locke's  piiilosophy  on  grounds  whioh 
will  not  bear  out  his  conclusions.  Mr.  Stewart  has  canvassed  this 
point  at  considerable  length,  both  in  his  Entaya*  and  in  his  DUaet' 
tation  on  the  Proipxsa  of  Melaphynical,  Elhictil,  and  J*olitical 
Philosophy.  In  the  latter,  the  point  at  issue  is  thus  briefly  stated: 
"The  objections  to  which  Locke's  doctrine  c 
cemiug  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  or 
words,  concerning  the  sources  of  our  I 
edge,  are.  In  my  judgment,  liable,  I  have  stated  so  fully  in  a.  form 

I  ]Vo«T>iLr  Ewu,  Ainnt-propw,  p.  filwUt.  JS?.     lHwrfirA-  (ITIO),  i.  (  2,  p.  *SI]  (Erd. 

Rupf)— Ed.    [Cr.  lib.  L  a  i.  (  6,  p,  Mi  lib.  Opmi.t.  i.  p.  SilDulrnH.    MntMct' 

li.  c.  XV  li,  I  1,  p.  110.    Lcllsr  la  Kumel  of  p.  7n7(cili'.  Etdmann).] 
Ksmnc)'  (ITWt),  Ojimi,  t  vl.  p.  271  (cdll-  Du-         I  Hunt],  vol.  t.  psK  I,  E»ar  i-i  p.  I^ 

lent)-    Ltllor  loBlnlbig(mD|,  C^(ni,t.  v.p.  —Ed. 
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workf  that  I  shall  not  touch  on  them  here.  It  is  qaite  sufficient,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  remark,  how  very  unjustly  this  doctrine 
(imperfect,  on  the  most  fiivorable  construction,  as  it  undoubtedly 
is)  has  been  confounded  with  those  of  Gassendi,  of  Condillac,  of 
Diderot,  and  of  Home  Tooke.  The  substance  of  all  that  is  com- 
mon in  the  conclusions  of  these  last  writers,  cannot  be  better 
expressed  than  in  the  words  of  their  master,  Gassendi.  *A11  our 
knowledge,'  he  observes  in  a  letter  to  Descartes,  *  appears  plainly 
to  derive  its  origin  from  the  senses;  and  although  you  deny  the 
maxim,  '  Quicquid  est  intellectu  praBesse  debere  in  sensu,'  yet  this 
maxim  appears,  nevertheless,  to  be  true ;  since  our  knowledge  is  all 
ultimately  obtained  by  an  influx  or  incursion  from  things  external ; 
which  knowledge  afterwards  undergoes  various  modifications  by 
means  of  analogy,  composition,  division,  amplification,  extenuation, 
and  other  similar  processes,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate.* 
This  doctrine  of  Gassendi's  coincides  exactly  with  that  ascribed  to 
Iiocke  by  Diderot  and  by  Home  Tooke ;  and  it  differs  only  verbally 
from  the  more  concise  statement  of  Condillac,  that  *  our  ideas  are 
nothing  more  than  transformed  sensations.'  *  Every  idea,'  says  the 
first  of  these  writers, '  must  necessarily,  when  brought  to  its  state 
of  ultimate  decomposition,  resolve  itself  into  a  sensible  representa- 
tion or  picture;  and  since  everything  in  our  understanding  has 
been  introduced  there  by  the  channel  of  sensation,  whatever  pro- 
ceeds out  of  the  understanding  is  either  chimerical,  or  must  be 
able,  in  returning  by  the  same  road,  to  reattach  itself  to  its  sensible 
archetype.  Hence  an  important  rule  in  philosophy,  —  that  every 
expression  which  cannot  find  an  external  and  a  sensible  object,  to 
which  it  can  thus  establish  its  affinity,  is  destitute  of  signification.' 
Such  is  the  exposition  given  by  Diderot,  of  what  is  regarded  in 
France  as  Locke's  great  and  capital  discovery ;  and  precisely  to  the 
same  purpose  we  are  told  by  Condorcet,  that  'Locke  was  the  first 
who  proved  that  all  our  ideas  are  compounded  of  sensations.'  If 
this  were  to  be  admitted  as  a  fair  account  of  Locke's  opinion,  it 
would  follow  that  he  has  not  advanced  a  single  step  beyond  Gas- 
sendi and  Hobbes ;  both  of  whom  have  repeatedly,  expressed  them- 
selves in  nearly  the  same  words  with  Diderot  and  Condorcet.  But 
although  it  must  be  granted,  in  favor  of  their  interpretation  of  his 
language,  that  various  detached  passages  may  be  quoted  from  his 
work,  which  seem,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  justify  their  comments ; 
yet  of  what  weight,  it  may  be  asked,  are  these  passages,  when 
compared  with  the  stress  laid  by  the  author  on  Meflection^  as  an 
original  source  of  our  ideas,  altogether  different  from  Sensation? 
*The  other  fountain,'  says  Locke,  'from  which  experience  fumisheth 
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the  tinderstanding  with  ideas,  is  the  perception  of  the  operations  J 
of  our  own  mindti  within  us,  ns  it  is  employed  abont  the  iden 
has  got;  whioU  opcnitions,  when  the  eduI  comes  to  reflect  on  and  1 
consider,  do  furnish  the  underolundtng  with  another  set  of  idea%  1 
which  conhl  not  be  had  from  things  without;  and  such  are  Per- 1 
oeption,  Thinking.  Doubling,  Believing,  Reasoning,  Knowing,  Will-  1 
ing,  and  all  the  different  actings  of  our  own  minds,  which,  we  being  J 
conscious  of,  and  observing  in  ourselves,  do  from  tliese  receive  i 
our  understandings  ideas  as  distinct  as  we  do  from  bodies  affecting 
our  senses.  Tliis  source  of  ideas  every  man  hiis  wholly  in  himself; 
and  though  it  be  not  eensc,  as  having  nothing  to  do  witli  external 
objects,  yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and  might  properly  enough  be  called  j 
Tntemai  Sense.  But  as  I  call  the  other  Sensation,  so  I  call  this  I 
Reflection;  the  ideas  it  affords  being  such  only  as  the  mind  geta  I 
by  reflecting  on  its  own  operations  within  itselt"  Again,  'Tha  I 
understanding  seems  to  me  not  to  have  the  least  glimmering  of  I 
any  ideas  which  it  does  not  receive  from  one  of  these  two.  Efc- 1 
temal  objects  furnish  the  mind  with  the  ideas  of  sensible  qualities;  ] 
and  the  mind  furnishes  the  understanding  with  ideas  of  its  c 
operations."" 
On  these  observations  I  must  remark,  that  they  do  not  at  altl 

satisfy  me;  and  I  cannot  but  regard  Locke  and  I 
swwirt «  viudiot.      Gassendi  as  exactly  upon  a  par,  and  both  i 

deriving   all   our   knowledge   from   experience^] 
The  French  philosophers,  are  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  fully  justiticdS 

in  their  interpretation    of  Locke's  philosopliyj  ■ 

rondiiiK  ju..ifl«t       jin^  Condillao  must,  1  think,  be  viewed  as  hav-l 

of  L„tiL«:  dwrtrine.         "'S  simplified  the  doctruie  of  his  master,  with-  | 

out  doing  the  smallest  violence  to  its  ejiirit. 
the  first  place,  I  cannot  concur  with  Mr.  Stewart  in  allowing  anj  J 
weight  to  Locke's  distinction  of  Reflection,  or  Self-eon sciousneH%  l 
as  a  second  sotirco  of  our  knowledge.  Such  a  source  of  cxperienoa  J 
no  sensualist  ever  denied,  because  no  sensualist  ever  denied  that  1 

sense   was   cognizant    of  itself      It   makes   no  ] 
Tho  RcBmUdii  of.      difference,  that  Locke  distinguished  Reflection  1 

Look*,  —  eompmllblB         ~  „  ,        .  ,7  ■.         .  ,  I 

iriih  SEoiMiibni.  from  Sense,  "  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  ex-  1 

temal  objects,"  admitting,  however,  that  "  they  I 
are  very  like,"  and  that  Reflection   "might  properly  enough    b 
called  Internal  Sense,"*  while  Condillac  makes  it  only  a  modiflci 
tion  of  sense.     It  is  a  matter  of  no  importance,  that  wo  do  not  caH 


1  LosVe,  Wsrii,  vol.  I.  fi. 
:  Ibid  p.  TS.    [£^.B.  U.  c 
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Self<x>n8ciou8ness  by  the  name  of  Sense^  if  we  allow  that  it  is  onlj 
oonverBant  about  the  contingent.  Now,  no  interpretation  of  Locke 
can  ever  pretend  to  find  in  his  Reflection  a  revelation  to  him  of 
aught  native  or  necessary  to  the  mind,  beyond  the  capability  to  act 
and  suffer  in  certain  manners,  —  a  capability  which  no  philosophy 
ever  dreamt  of  denying.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  it  follows,  that 
the  formal  reduction,  by  Condillac,  of  Reflection  to  Sensation,  is 
only  a  consequent  following  out  of  the  principles  of  the  doctrine 
itself 

Of  how  little  import  is  the  distinction  of  Reflection  from  Sensa- 
tion, in  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  is  equally  shown 
FandaiBeDtai  error      in   the   philosophy  of  Gassendi ;  in  regard  to 
«f  Stewart  in  regard       ^|^j^j^  j  ^^^^  corrcct  a  fundamental  error  of 

to  the  philosophy  ^*^        -^        c*  t 

GaMendi.  ^^'  Stewart.     I  had  formerly  occasion  to>  point 

out  to  you  the  unaccountable  mistake  of  this 
very  learned  philosopher,  in  relation  to  Locke's  use  of  the  term 
Reflection,  ^  which,  both  in  his  Essays^  and  his  Dissertation^  he 
states  was  a  word  first  employed  by  Locke  in  its  psycholo^cal  sig- 
nification.'  Nothing,  I  stated,  could  be  more  incorrect.  When 
adopted  by  Locke,  it  was  a  word  of  universal  currency,  in  a  similar 
sense,  in  every  contemporary  system  of  philosophy,  and  had  been 
so  employed  for  at  least  a  thousand  years  previously.  This  being 
understood,  Mr.  Stewart's  mistake  in  regard  to  Gassendi  is  less 
surprising.  "  The  word  Reflection^  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "  expresses 
the  peculiar  and  characteristical  doctrine,  by  which  his  system  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Gassendists  and  Hobbists.  All  this, 
however,  serves  only  to  prove  still  more  clearly,  how  widely  remote 
his  real  opinion  on  this  subject  was  from  that  commonly  ascribed  to 
him  by  the  French  and  German  commentatora.  For  my  own  part, 
I  do  not  think,  notwithstanding  some  casual  expressions  which  may 
seem  to  favor  the  contrary  supposition,  that  Locke  would  have  hes- 
itated for  a  moment  to  admit,  with  Cud  worth  and  Price,  that  the 
Understanding  is  itself  a  source  of  new  ideas.  That  it  is  by  Refleo 
tion  (which,  according  to  his  own  definition,  means  merely  the 
exercise  of  the  Understanding  on  the  internal  phenomena),  that 
we  get  our  ideas  of  Memory,  Imagination,  Reasoning,  and  of  all 
other  intellectual  powers,  Mr.  Locke  has  again  and  again  told  us ; 
and  from  this  principle  it  is  so  obvious  an  inference,  that  all  the 
simple  ideas  which  are  necessarily  implied  in  our  intellectual  opera- 
tions, are  ultimately  to  be  referred  to  the  same  source,  that  we  can- 

I  See  abore,  lect.  xlii.  p.  162.  —  Ed.  tach  Chapter  of  Mr.  Lockers  E$»aif  eoneeming 

S  Lee  OD  Locke,  makes  apparently  the  Mme      Humatu  Vtuderstanding^  hj  Henry  Lee,  B.D., 
miitalie.    [See  Aiu^ Skepticism:  or,  Notu  iqnm     Frefkce,  p.  7;  LondOD,  1708.  —  Ed.] 
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not  reasonably  suppose  a  philosopher  of  Locke's  sagacity  to  admit 
the  former  proposition,  and  to  withhold  his  assent  to  the  latter."  * 
The  inference  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  quotation,  Mr. 

Stewart  speaks  o1^  is  not  so  obvious  as  he  sup- 

SenMtionalist,  admit-  ,  ,  /.  . 

tod  Reflection   as  a      ^"®  character  of  necessity  was  enounced,  and 
Booiee  of  knowledge.       clearly  enounced,  as  the  criterion  by  which  to 

discriminate  the  native  from  the  adventitious 
cognitions  of  the  mind.  This  is,  indeed,  shown  by  the  example  of 
Gassendi  himself,  who  is  justly  represented  by  ilr.  Stewart  as  a 
Sensationalist  of  the  purest  water;  but  wholly  misrepresented  by 
him,  as  distinguished  from  Locke  by  his  negation  of  any  faculty 
corresi)onding  to  Locke's  Reflection.  So  far  is  this  from  being  cor- 
rect,—  Gassendi  not  only  allowed  a  faculty  of  Self-consciousness 
analogous  to  the  Reflection  of  Locke,  he  actually  held  such  a  faculty, 
and  even  attributed  to  it  far  higher  functions  than  did  the  English 
philosopher;  nay,  what  is  more,  held  it  under  the  very  name  of 
Reflection. '  In  fact,  from  the  French  philosopher,  Locke  borrowed 
this,  as  he  did  the  principal  part  of  his  whole  philosophy ;  and  it  is 
saying  but  little  either  for  the  patriotism  or  intelligence  of  their 
countrymen,  that  the  works  of  Gassendi  and  Descartes  should  have 
been  so  long  eclipsed  in  France  by  those  of  Locke,  who  was  in 
truth  only  a  follower  of  the  one,  and  a  mistaken  refuter  of  the 
other.  In  respect  to  Gassendi,  there  are  reasons  that  explain  this 
neglect  apart  from  any  want  of  ment  in  himself;  for  he  is  a  thinker 
fully  equal  to  Locke  in  independence  and  vigor  of  intellect,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Leibnitz,  he  is,  of  all  the  great  philosophers 
of  modem  times,  the  most  varied  and  profound  in  learning. 

Kow,  in  regard  to  the  point  at  issue,  so  far  is  Gassendi  from 

assimilating  Reflection  to  Sense,  as  Locke  virtu- 
And  did  not  a«dm.      ^^.     j^  ^^^  expressl  v,  docs,  and  for  which  assim- 

llate     Reflection     to         .     ^^.^  ^  .7 

gg^g^  ilation  he  has  been  principally  lauded  by  those 

of  his  followers  who  analyzed  every  mental  pro- 
cess into  Sensation,  —  so  far,  I  say,  is  Gassendi  from  doing  this,  that 
he  places  Sense  and  Reflection  at  the  opposite  mental  poles,  making 
the  fonner  a  mental  function  wholly  dependent  upon  the  bodily 
organism ;  the  latter,  an  energy  of  intellect  wholly  inorganic  and 

abstract  from  matter.     The  cognitive  phaenom- 
His  division  of  the       ^^^  ^^  mind  Gasscudi  reduces  to  three  c^eneral 

cognitive  phenomena  /.  /.       i  .  ^  -tm 

of  niind.  classes  of  faculties  :  —  1°.  Sense,  2".  Phantasy 

(or  Imagination),  and  3".  Intellect.  The  two 
former  are,  however,  virtually  one,  inasmuch  as  Phantasy,  on  his 

1  Diuertation^  p.  ii.  $  i.  foot>note,  Wodb,  toI.  i.  p.  28Q.  —  Ed, 
S  See  above,  lect.  xiii.  p  162.  —  £d. 
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doctrine,  is  only  cognizant  about  the  forms,  which  it  receives  from 

Sense,  and  is,  equally  with  Sense,  dependent  on 

Intellect  acoordiiifc      a  corporeal  organ.     Intellect,  on  the  contrary, 

to^ISZl  -  i"i^^^^      he  holds,  is  not  so  dependent,  and  that  its  fuuc- 

ketofti  Apprehension.       tions  are,  therefore,  of  a  kind  superior  to  those 

of  an  organic  faculty.  These  functions  or  facul- 
ties of  Intellect  he  reduces  to  three.  "The  first,"  he  says  (and  I 
literally  translate  his  words  in  order  that  I  may  show  you  how 
flagrantly  he  has  been  misrepresented),  "  is  Intellectual  Apprehen- 
sion,— that  is,  the  apprehension  of  things  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  Sense,  and  which,  consequently,  leaving  no  trace  in  the 
brain,  are  also  beyond  the  ken  of  Imagination.  Such,  especially,  is 
spiritual  or  incorporeal  nature,  as,  for  example,  the  Deity.  For 
although  in  speaking  of  Grod,  we  say  that  He  is  incorporeal,  yet  in 
attempting  to  realize  Him  to  Phantasy,  we  only  imagine  something 
with  the  attributes  of  body.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  this  is  all ;  for,  besides  and  above  the  corporeal  form  which  we 
thus  imagine,  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  another  conception,  which 
that  form  contributes,  as  it  were,  to  veil  and  obscure.  This  con- 
ception is  not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Phantasy  (praeter 
Phantasio)  cancellos  est) ;  it  is  proper  to  Intellect ;  and,  therefore, 
such  an  apprehension  ought  not  to  be  called  an  ifnaginatioriy  but 
an  iiUdligejice  or  intellection  (non  imagination  sed  intelligentia  vel 
intellect io^  dici  oportet)."  ^  In  his  doctrine  of  Intellect,  Gassendi 
takes,  indeed,  far  higlier  ground  than  Locke ;  and  it  is  a  total  rever- 
sal of  his  doctrine,  when  it  is  stated,  that  he  allowed  to  the  mind 
no  different,  no  higher,  apprehensions  than  the  derivative  images  of 
sense.  He  says,  indeed,  and  he  says  truly,  that  if  we  attempt  to 
figure  out  the  Deity  in  imagination,  we  cannot  depict  Him  in  that 
faculty,  except  under  sensible  forms  —  as,  for  example,  under  the 
form  of  a  venerable  old  man.  But  does  he  not  condemn  this 
attempt  as  derogatory ;  and  does  he  not  allow  us  an  intellectual 
conception  of  the  Divinity,  superior  to  the  grovelling  conditions  of 
Phantasy?  The  Cartesians,  however,  were  too  well  disposed  to 
overlook  the  limits  under  which  Gassendi  had  advanced  his  doc- 
trine, —  that  the  senses  are  the  source  of  all  our  knowledge ;  and 
Air.  Stewart  has  adopted,  from  the  Port  Royal  LogiCy  a  statement 
of  Gassendi's  opinion,  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  partial  and 
incomplete. 

The  second  function  which  Gassendi  assigns  to  Intellect^  is  Re- 
flection, and  the  third  is  Reasoning.    It  is  with  the  former  of  these 

1  Pkysica^  sect  iii  ,  Memb.  Tost.,  lib.  ix.  e.  8.     Opera,  Lagd.  1668,  vol.  iL  p.  4S1.  —  Ed. 
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that  we  are  at  present  concerned,     Mr.  Stewart,  you  have  seen, 

distinguishes  the  philosophy  of  Locke  from  that 
2.  ReflecUon.  ^^  ^^^   predecessor  in   this,  —  that   the  former 

8*  Iteuoning.  ,  ' 

introduced  Reflection  or  Self-consciousness  as 
a  source  of  knowledge,  which  was  overlooked  or  disallowed  by 
the  latter.  Mr.  Stewart  is  thus  wrong  in  the  fact  of  Gassendi's 
rejection  of  any  source  of  knowledge  of  the  name  and  nature  of 
Locke's  Reflection.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  Gas- 
sendi  attributes  far  more  to  this  faculty  than  Locke;  for  he  not 
only  makes  it  an  original  source  of  knowledge,  but  founds  upon  the 
nature  of  its  action  a  proof  of  the  immateriality  of  mind.  "To 
the  second  operation,"  he  says, "  belongs  the  Attention  or  Reflection 
of  the  intellect  upon  its  proper  acts,  —  an  operation  by  which  it 
understands  that  it  understands,  and  thinks  that  it  thinks  (qua  se 
intelligere  intelligit,  cogitatve  se  cogitare).  "  We  have  formerly," 
he  adds,  "  shown  that  it  is  above  the  power  of  Phantasy  to  im- 
agine that  it  imagines,  because,  being  of  a  corporeal  nature,  it 
cannot  act  upon  itself;  in  fact,  it  is  as  absurd  to  say  that  I  imagine 
myself  to  imagine,  as  that  I  see  myself  to  see."  He  then  goes  on 
to  show,  that  the  knowledge  we  obtain  of  all  our  mental  operations 
and  affections,  is  by  this  reflection  of  Intellect;  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily of  an  inorganic  or  purely  spiritual  character ;  that  it  is  peculiar 
to  man,  and  distinguishes  him  from  the  binites ;  and  that  it  aids  us 
in  the  recognition  of  disembodied  substances,  in  the  confession  of  a 
God,  and  in  according  to  Him  the  veneration  which  we  owe  Him. 
From  what  I  have  now  said,  you  will  see,  that  the  mere  admis- 
sion of  a  faculty  of  Self-consciousness,  as  a  source 
The  mere  admi«ion  of  knowledge,  is  of  no  import  in  determining 
of  a  faculty  of  Self.      ^i^^  rational,  —  the  anti-sensual,  character   of  a 

conscioufiiiess,   of  no  ...  ,  .  ,  .,  , 

Import  In  determining  phUosophy  ;  and  that  even  those  philosophers 
the  anti-aenauai  char-  who  discriminated  it  the  most  strongly  from 
acter  of  a  philosophy.       Sense,  might  still  maintain  that  experience  is 

not  only  the  occasion,  but  the  source,  of  all  our 
knowledge.  Such  philosopher  were  Gassendi  and  Locke.  On  this 
faculty  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  longer;  and,  in  our 
next  Lecture,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  Conservative  Faculty, 
—  Memory,  properly  so  called. 


LECTURE  XXX. 


THE  CONSERVATIVE  FACULTY.  —  MEMORY  PROPER. 

I  COMMENCED  and  concladcd,  in  xnj  last  Lecture,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  second  source  of  knowledge, — the 
EiementaiT     ph«-      faculty  of  Self-Consciousness  or  Internal  Per- 
Bomena  m.j  be  di.-      ccption.     Through  the  powers  of  External  and 

tlnct,  while  they  de.        _   '  ,   _  °  *^  ,  ,    , 

pesd  on  esch  other  Internal  Perception  we  are  enabled  to  acquire 
for  their  reftiizatioD.        information,  —  experience :   but  this  acquisition 

is  not  of  itself  independent  and  complete;  it 
supposes  that  we  are  also  able  to  retain  the  knowledge  acquired,  for 
we  cannot  be  said  to  get  what  we  are  unable  to  keep.  The  faculty 
of  Acquisition  is,  therefore,  only  realized  through  another  faculty, — 
the  £iculty  of  Retention  or  Conservation.     Here,  we  have  another 

example  of  what  I  have  already  fiiequently  had 
,   ...**'**     ?    ^        occasion  to  sustirest  to  your  observation, — we 

pie  illoftratei  hj  the  /. 

piuraomena  of  Aoqui-  havc  two  faculties,  two  elementary  phaenomena, 
akian,  BetenUon,  Re-  evidently  distinct,  and  yet  each  depending  on 
prodnctioo,  and  Rep-      ^yie  Other  for  its  realization.     Without  a  power 

of  acquisition,  a  power  of  conservation  could 
not  be  exerted ;  and  without  the  latter,  the  former  would  be  fi-us- 
trated,  for  we  should  lose  as  fast  as  we  acquired.  But  as  the 
£iculty  of  Acquisition  would  be  useless  without  the  faculty  of 
Retention,  so  the  faculty  of  Retention  would  be  useless  without  the 
faculties  of  Reproduction  and  Representation.  That  the  mind 
retained,  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  a  treasury  of  knowl- 
edge, would  be  of  no  avail,  did  it  not  possess  the  power  of  bringing 
oat,  and  of  displaying,  in  other  words,  of  reproducing,  and  repre- 
senting, this  knowledge  in  consciousness.  But  because  the  faculty 
of  Conservation  would  be  fruitless  without  the  ulterior  faculties  of 
Reproduction  and  Representation,  we  are  not  to  confound  these 
faculties,  or  to  view  the  act  of  mind  which  is  their  joint  result,  as  a 
simple  and  elementary  phaenomenon.  Though  mutually  dependent 
on  each  other,  the  faculties  of  Conservation,  Reproduction,  and 
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Representation  are  governed  by  different  laws,   and,  in  different 
individuals,  are  found  greatly  varying  in  their  comparative  vigor. 

The  intimate  connection  of  these  three  faculties, 

Henoe  these  three      or  elementary  activities,  is  the  cause,  liowover, 

ikeaitie.  not   dtetin-      ^,jj     ^^       ^^^,^  ^^^  ^^^  distinguished  in  the 

gnisbed    by    philono-  .  .  ... 

pben*    nor  in  ordi-       analysis  of  philosophers ;  and  why  their  distinc- 
nmry  language.  tion  is  not  precisely  marked  in  ordinary  lan- 

guage. In  ordinary  language  we  have  indeed 
words  which,  without  excluding  the  other  faculties,  denote  one  of 

these   more   emphatically.      Thus  in  the  tenn 
Ordinary  urn  of  Uie      j^e^y^ory,  the  Conservative  Faculty,  —  the  phaj- 

tennB    Memory    and  "^  •^  *  . 

BeeoUection.  nomenon   of  Retention   is  the  central   notion, 

with  which,  however,  those  of  Ilej)roduction 
and  Representation  aixj  associated.  In  the  terra  Recollection^  again, 
the  phflenomenon  of  Reproduction  is  the  principal  notion,  accom- 
panied, however,  by  those  of  Retention  and  Representation,  as  its 
subordinates.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  what  must  be  our 
coarse  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  common  language.  We 
must  either  abandon  it  altogether,  or  take  the  term  that  more  j)roxi- 
mately  expresses  our  analysis,  and,  by  definition,  limit  and  s|)ccify 
its  signification.  Thus,  in  the  Conservative  Faculty,  we  may  either 
content  ourselves  with  the  scientific  terms  of  Conservation  and 
Retention  alone,  or  wo  may  moreover  use  as  a  synonym  the  vulgar 
term  Memory^  determining  its  application,  in  our  mouths,  by  a  pre- 
liminary definition.     And  that  the  word  Memory  princii>ally  and 

properly  denotes  the  power  the  mind  ]>ossesses 

^^r'h     ow^of       ^^  retaining  hold  of  the  knowledge  it  has  ac- 

Ectention.  quired,  is  generally  admitted  by  philologers,  and 

is  not  denied  by  philosophers.     Of  the  latter, 
some  have  expressly  avowed  this.     Of  these  I  shall  quote  to  you 
only  two  or  three,  which  happen  to  occur  the  firet  to  my  recollec- 
tion.    Plato  considei*s  Memory  simply  as  the 
PU^*"'*'''^'^^^    ^^       faculty  of  Conservation  (^  ^v^^r^  aurrnpla  aurS^ 
j^rigtotie.  o-co)?).*    Aristotle  dLstinguisiios  Memory  (fivrjfjirj) 

as  the  faculty  of  Conservation  from  Reminis- 
cence (dFa/AM/o-c?),  the  faculty  of  Reproduction.*     St.  Augustin,  who 

is  not  only  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Christian 

St.  AugnBtin.  i  /• 

fithers,  but  one  of  the  profound  est  thinkers  of 
antiquity,  finely  contrasts  Memory  with  Recollection  or  Reminis- 
cence, in  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  philosophical  chapters  of  liis 

1  PkiMyMf  [p.  84.  — Ed.]  Cf.  Conlmbrioenaet,  M  Dt  Mem,  et  iZem.  o. 

S  Jk  Memoria  et  Remiuiteentia  [t.  2,  {  26       vii.  p.  10.— Ed.] 
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Confessions:^  —  "Haec  omnia  recipit  recolenda,  cum  opus  est,  et 
retractanda  grandis  memoriaB  recessus.  Et  ncscio  qui  secreti  atque 
ineffabiles  sinus  ejus;  qua;  omnia  suis  quaeque  foribus  intrant  ad 
earn,  et  reponuntur  in  ea.  Nee  ipsa  tamen  intrant,  sed  rerum  sensa^ 
rum  imagines  illic  praBSto  sunt,  cogitationi  reminisce?iti  eas."     The 

same  distinction  is  likewise  precisely  taken  by 
"*  one  of  the  acutest  of  modem  philosophers,  the 

elder  Scaliger.'  ^  JletnoHani  voco  hujusce  cog- 
nitionis  conservatiofiem.  Iteminiscentiam  dico,  repetitionem  disci- 
plinaa,  quaa  e  memoria  delapsa  fuerat."  This  is  from  his  commentary 
on  Aristotle's  History  of  Animals ;  the  following  is  from  his  De 
Subtilitate ; '  —  "  Quid  Memoria  f  Vis  animie  communis  ad  retinen' 
dum  tam  rerum  imagines,  t.  e,  phantasmata,  quam  notiones  univer- 
sales;  casque,  vel  sim])lices,  vel  complexas.  Quid  Hecordatiof 
Opera  intellectus,  species  recolentis.  Quid  Itemiyiiscentiaf  Dis- 
quisitio  tectarum  specierum ;  amotio  importunarum,  digestio  obtur- 
batarum."  The  father  suggests  the  son,  and  the  following  occurs 
in  the  Secunda  Scaligeraiia^  which  is  one  of  the  two  collections 

we  have  of  the  table-talk  of  Joseph  Scaliger. 

The  one  from  which  I  quote  was  made  by  the 
brothers  Vassan,  whom  the  Dictator  of  Letters,  from  friendship  to 
their  learned  uncles  (the  Messrs.  Pithou),  had  received  into  his 
house,  when  pursuing  their  studies  in  the  University  of  Leyden ; 
and  Secunda  Scaligerana  is  made  up  of  the  notes  they  had  taken 
of  the  conversations  he  had  with  them,  and  others  in  their  pres- 
ence. Scaliger,  speaking  of  himself^  is  made  to  say :  "  I  have  not  a 
good  memory,  but  a  good  reminiscence ;  proper  names  do  not  easily 
recur  to  me,  but  when  I  think  on  them  I  find  them  out."*  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  the  distinction  is  here  taken  between 
the  Retentive  Power,  —  Memory,  and  the  Reproductive  Power, — 
Reminiscence.  Scaliger's  memory  could  hardly  be  called  bad, 
though  his  reminiscence  might  be  better;  and  these  elements  in 
conjunction  go  to  constitute  a  good  memory,  in  the  comprehensive 
sense  of  the  expression.  I  say  the  retentive  faculty  of  that  man  is 
surely  not  to  be  despised,  who  was  able  to  commit  to  memory 
Homer  in  twenty-one  days,  and  the  whole  Greek  poets  in  three 
months,^  and  who,  taking  him  all  in  all,  was  the  most  learned  man 
the  world  has  ever  seen.    I  might  adduce  many  other  authorities  to 

1  Lib  X.  c  8. —  Ed.  '  See  HeiosiiUf  ImJosepki  Setdigeri  Oirihtm; 

t  [Aristotelis  Historia   de   AnimaJibus^   Julio  Funebns  Oratio  {1609)^  p  16     Uis  words  are: 

C(um«  Sealigero  InterpreU,     Toloec  1619,  p.  —  **  Uno  et  vlginti  diebos  Homeruia,  reliquot 

80.]  intra  quartum  roensum  poetms,  ccteroe  antem 

8  [Exercit.  cccvii  28  ]  intra  bienniom  scriptoreB  penUaoeret.'*    See 

4  Tom.  ii.  p.  562.  — £d.  below  leet.  xxjlL  p.  418.  —  Ed. 
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the  same  effect;  but  tliis,  I  think,  is  sufficient  to  warrant 
nsing  the  term  Memory  exclusively  to  denote  the  faculty  poaaesaed 
by  the  mind  of  preserving  wh.il  has  once  been  present  to  conscions* 
ness,  so  that  it  may  again  be  recalled  and  represented  in  consdoiw 
ness.'     So  mnch  for  the  verbal  consiilenition. 

liy  Memory  or  Retention,  you  will  sec,  is  only  meant  the  condi-< 
tion  of  Reproduction  ;  and  it  Is,  therefore,  evii.( 
dent  that  it  is  only  by  an  extension  of  the  term  J 
tliat  it  can  be  called  a  faculty,  that  is,  an  active  power.  Ii  is  more  »  I 
passive  resistance  than  an  energy,  and  ongUt,  therefore,  perhaps  to.! 
receive  rather  the  appellation  of  a  capacity.*  But  the  nature  of] 
this  capacity  or  faculty  we  must  now  proceed  to  consider. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  presume  that  the  fiict  of  retention  itf'1 
admitted.     We  are  conscious  of  certain  con^  I 

ThBfiwtcfnUjntion  •       .  3  ■  -    l         *1 

jjij^ii^  tiona  ns  acquired,  and  we  are  conscious  of  theM] 

cognitions  as  resuscitated.    That,  in  the  interva^'l 
when  out  of  consciousness,  these  cognitions  do  continue  to  subf' 
in  the  mind,  is  certainly  an  hypothesis,  because  whatever  is  oat  of 
consciousness  can  only  be  assumed ;  but  it  is  an  hypothesis  which 
we  are  not  only  warranted,  but  necessitated,  by  the  phenomena,  to 
establish.     I  recollect,  indeed,  thai  one  philosopher  has  proposed  j 
another  hypothesis.      Avicenno,  the  celebrated! 
■n»  iinwth»ia  of      Ar.ihian  philosonhcr  and  physician,  denies  to  llwl 
i^^Kon.  hum.in  mmd  the  conser\-ation  of  its  ac<]iUTe 

knowleilge  ;  and  he  explains  the  process  o 
lection  by  an  irradiation  of  divine  light,  through  which  the  recow 
ered  cognition  is  infused  into  the  intellect.'      Assuming,  howeven 
that  the   knowledge  we  have  acquired  is  retained  in  and  by  t 
human  mind,  we  must,  of  coui-se,  attribute  to  the  mind  a  power  O 
thus  retaining  it.     The  fact  of  memory  is  thus  established. 

But  if  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  knowledge  we  have  acqnin 
by  Perception  and  Self-conscioasness,  doi 
ally  conlinne,  though  out  of  consciousness,  to-'  ' 
endure ;  can  we,  in  the  second  place,  find  any 
ground  on  which  to  explain  tlie  possibility  of  this  endurance  ?     I 
think  we  can,  and  shall  adduce  such  an  explanation,  founded  on  the 
general   analogies  of  our  mental   nature.      Before,  however,  com-'J 


Belention  lUlinlta  o( 


-ipory  eqol' 


DibedlBcn, 


aiHur*«i,p  107.  So  Fries,  Schmid.   [CT.  '  Bte  Conlmbriwiue*,  !■   Di    Knfris  m 

^lU,  Hbuv  Eu.,  lib  i  0  i.  1  6;  Jib  11  0.  R^finiurnlia,  lo.  i.  p.  S,  edIL  ISI     Cf.  th* 

I  1.  Coalmbritaittt,  In  Dt  Mem.  tt  Knn,  "me.  In  !>•  ^Mma,  lib.  lU.s.T.q.  ILwI.ILp. 

p  3]   [Fncutatiui,  A  blitltflisiu,  1.  i,,  UO.  — EdJ 
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mencing  this,  I  may  notice  some  of  the  similitudes  which  have 

been  suggested  by  philosophers,  as  illustrative 
Similitudes  ivg^ed       ^f  ^}^jg  faculty.   It  has  been  compared  to  a  store- 
in  illiutration  of  the        ,  r>\*  n     -^   «.» 

ftcoity  of RetcnUon.        uousc,  —  Cicero  calls  it  ^thesaurus  omnium  re- 
Cioero.  rum^^  —  proWded  with  cells   or  pigeon-holes, 

in  which  its  furniture  is  laid  up  and  arranged.* 
It  has  been  likened  to  a  tablet  on  which  characters  were  written  or 
impressed.'    But   of  all   these  sensible   resemblances,  none  is  so 

ingenious  as  that  of  Gassendi*  to  the  folds  in  a 

piece  of  paper  or  cloth ;  though  I  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  it  ever  noticed.  A  sheet  of  paper,  or  cloth,  is 
capable  of  receiving  innumerable  folds,  and  the  folds  in  which  it 
has  been  oftenest  laid,  it  takes  afterwards  of  itself  "  Concipi  charta 
valeat  plicarum  innumerabilium,  inconfusarumque,  et  juxta  suos 
ordines,  suasque  series  repetendarum  capax.  Silicet  ubi  unam 
seriem  subtilissimarum  induxerimus,  superinducere  licet  alias,  quae 
primam  quidem  refringant  transversum,  et  in  omnem  obliquitatem ; 
sed  ita  tanien,  ut  dum  novae,  plicae,  plicarumque  series  superindu- 
cnntur  priores  omnes  non  modo  remaneant,  venim  etiam  possint 
facili  negotio  excitari,  redire,  apparere,  quatenus  una  plica  arrepta, 
caeterae,  qua)  in  eadem  serie  quadam  quasi  sponte  sequuntur." 

All  these  resemblances,  if  intended  as  more  than  metaphors,  are 

unphilosophical.     We  do  not  even  obtain  any 
These  resemblances       insight  into  the  nature  of  Memory  fi*om  any  of 

of  me  simply  as  meta-  ,  i       •    i       •      i    i  .t  i  •   i     i  » 

pij^„  the  physiological  hypotheses  which  have  been 

stated ;  indeed  all  of  them  are  too  contemptible 
even  for  serious  criticism.     "  The  mind  affords  us,  however,  in  itself 
the  very  explanation  which  we  vainly  seek  in  any  collateral  influ- 
ences.   The  phaenomenon  of  retention  is,  indeed, 
The  phspnomenon  of      gQ  natural,  on  the  ground  of  the  self-energy  of 

retention       naturally  •     i     ^.i     j.  i  i    ^ 

arises  f       th      If-       "^^'^d,  that  wc  havc   no   need  to  suppose  any 
energy  of  mind.  special  faculty  for  memory;    the   conservation 

of  the  action  of  the  mind  being  involved  in 
the  very  conception  of  its  power  of  self-activity. 

"Let  us  consider  how  knowledge  is  acquired  by  the  mind. 
Blnowledge  is  not  acquired  by  a  mere  passive  affection,  but  through 
the  exertion  of  spontaneous  activity  on  the  part  of  the  knowing 
subject;  for  though  this  activity  be  not  exerted  without  some  exter- 
nal excitation,  still  this  excitation  is  only  the  occasion  on  which 

1  De  Onuore^  \.  5.  — Ed.  4  Plymo,  sect  Ui.,  membr.  po9t.,  lib.  rili. 

«  Cf.  Plato,  Thfotftus,  p.  197.  — Ed.  c.  8.     Opera^  Lagd.  1668,  vol.  11  p.  406.  — Ed. 

<  Cf  Plato,  Thtatutus^  p.  191.     Arist.,  Jh  [Cf.    Descartes,   (Ektrej,   t.   ix.    p.   167  (ed. 

Jju'ma,  Hi  4.     Boethios,  Dt  Consol.  Phil.,  lib.  Cousin)  ]    [St.  Uilaire,  P^fdMogit  dP  AruMU^ 

r.  metr.  4.  —  Ed.  Pre£  p.  18«<sef.— £d.] 
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the  mind  develops  its  self-energy.     Bnt  this  energy  being  once 

determined,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  persist, 
Thisspecuiiy  shown.  j^jj^n  again  annihilated  by  other  causes.  This 
now    go   acqu  would  in  fhct  be  the  case,  were  the  mind  merely 

by  the  spontaneous  ao-  ..... 

tiritj  of  mind.  passivc  in  tho  impression  it  receives;  for  it  is  a 

universal  law  of  nature,  that  every  effect  endures 
as  long  as  it  is  not  modified  or  opposed  by  any  other  effect.  But  the 
mental  activity,  the  act  of  knowledge,  of  which  I  now  speak,  is  more 
than  this ;  it  is  an  energy  of  the  self-active  power  of  a  subject  one 
and  indivisible :  consequently,  a  part  of  the  ego  must  be  detached 
or  annihilated,  if  a  cognition  once  existent  bo  again  extinguished. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  problem  most  difficult  of 
The  problem  most      solution  is  not,  how  a  mental  activity  endures, 

T^'hlw^  r  mental  ^"^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^'^  vanishes.  For  as  wo  must  here 
activity  endures,  but  maintain  not  merely  the  possible  continuance  of 
how  it  ever  vanishes.         certain  energies,  but  the   impossibility  of  the 

non-continuance  of  any  one,  we,  consequently, 
stand  in  apparent  contradiction  to  what  experience  shows  us ;  show- 
ing us,  as  it  does,  our  internal  activities  in  a  ceaseless  vicissitude  of 
manifestation  and  disappearance.  This  apparent  contradiction, 
therefore,  demands  solution.  If  it  be  impossible,  that  an  energy  of 
mind  which  has  once  been  should  be  abolished,  without  a  laceration 
of  the  vital  unity  of  the  mind  as  a  subject  one  and  indivisihle;  —  on 
this  supposition,  the  question  arises,  How  can  the  facts  of  our  self- 
consciousness  be  brought  to  harmonize  with  this  statement,  seeing 
that  consciousness  proves  to  us,  that  cognitions  once  clear  and  vivid 
are  forgotten ;  that  feelings,  wishes,  desires,  in  a  word,  every  act  or 
modification,  of  which  we  are  at  one  time  aware,  are  at  another 
vanished ;  and  that  our  internal  existence  seems  daily  to  assume  a 
new  and  different  aspect. 

"  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  theory 

of  obscure  or  latent  modifications,  [that  is,  men- 

The  difficulty  re-  tal  activities,  real  but  beyond  the  sphere  of  con- 
moved  by  the  princi-      geiousncss,  which  I  formerly  explained.]  ^     The 

pie  of  latent  mod ifica-  /. .    .  i  •       /.  "Tt         • 

tions.  The  obscuration  ^^ isaj)pearance  of  internal  energies  from  the  view 
of  a  mental  activity  of  internal  perception,  does  not  warrant  the  con- 
arises  from  the  weak-       clusion,  that  they  no  longer  exist ;  for  we  are 

enins  of  the  degree  in  .      ■■  .  />     11   a.i  .1 

hi  h  it  affecte  self-      ^      alwavs  couscious  of  all  the  mental  energies 
oonscionsness.  whose  existence  cannot  bo  disallowed.      Only 

the  more  vivid  changes  sufficiently  affect  our 
consciousness  to  become  objects  of  its  apprehension:  we,  conse- 
quently, are  only  conscious  of  the  more  prominent  series  of  changes 

1  See  above,  lect.  xviii.  p.  235  et  $eq.  —  Ed. 
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in  our  internal  state ;  the  others  remain  for  the  most  part  latent. 
Thus  we  take  note  of  our  memory  only  in  its  influence  on  our  con- 
sciousness ;  and,  in  general,  do  not  consider  that  the  immense  pro- 
portion of  our  intellectual  possessions  consists  of  our  delitescent 
cognitions.  All  the  cognitions  which  we  possess,  or  have  possessed, 
still  remain  to  us,  —  the  whole  complement  of  all  our  knowledge 
still  lies  in  our  memory;  but  as  new  acquisitions  are  continually 
pressing  in  upon  the  old,  and  continually  taking  place  along  with 
them  among  the  modifications  of  the  ego,  the  old  cognitions,  un- 
less from  time  to  time  refreshed  and  brought  forward,  are  driven 
back,  and  become  graduaUy  fainter  and  more  obscure.  This  obscur- 
ation is  not,  however,  to  be  conceived  as  an  obliteration,  or  as  a 
total  annihilation.  The  obscuration,  the  delitescence  of  mental 
activities,  is  explained  by  the  weakening  of  the  degree  in  which 
they  affect  our  self-consciousness  or  internal  sense.  An  activity 
becomes  obscure,  because  it  is  no  longer  able  adequately  to  affect 
this.  To  explain,  therefore,  the  disappearance  of  our  mental  activ- 
ities, it  is  only  requisite  to  explain  their  weakening  or  enfeeble- 
ment,  —  which  may  be  attempted  in  the  following  way:  —  Every 

mental  activity  belongs  to  the  one  vital  activity 
.  .         of  mind  in  general ;  it  is,  therefore,  indi visibly 

menUl  force  explains  •  ,    -.  j  -.i        t^  ^ 

tbe  weakening  of  our  bound  up  With  it,  and  can  neither  be  torn  from, 
•etivitie«,  and  the  uor  abolished  in,  it.  But  the  mind  is  only  capa- 
ph»noroenon  of  For-      ^Ae^  at  any  ouc  moment,  of  exerting  a  certain 

quantity  or  degree  of  force.  This  quantity  must, 
therefore,  be  divided  among  the  different  activities,  so  that  each 
has  only  a  part ;  and  the  sum  of  force  belonging  to  all  the  several 
activities  taken  together,  is  equal  to  the  quantity  or  degree  of  force 
belonging  to  the  vital  activity  of  mind  in  general.  Thus,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greater  number  of  activities  in  the  mind,  the  less  will 
be  the  proportion  of  force  which  will  accrue  to  each ;  the  feebler, 
therefore,  each  will  be,  and  the  fainter  the  vivacity  with  which  it 
can  affect  self-consciousness.  This  weakening  of  vivacity  can,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  indefinite  increase  in  the  number  of  our  mental 
activities,  caused  by  the  ceaseless  excitation  of  the  mind  to  new 
knowledge,  be  carried  to  an  indefinite  tenuity,  without  the  activi- 
ties, therefore,  ceasing  altogether  to  be.  Thus  it  is  quite  natural, 
that  the  great  proportion  of  our  mental  cognitions  should  have 
waxed  too  feeble  to  affect  our  internal  perception  with  the  com- 
petent intensity ;  it  is  quite  natural  that  they  should  have  become 
obscure  or  delitescent.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
that  every  new  cognition,  every  newly-excited  activity,  should  be  in 
the  greatest  vivacity,  and  should  draw  to  itself  the  greatest  amount 
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of  force  :  this  farce  vill,  in  the  same  proportion,  be  withdrawR  from  I 
the  other  enrlier  cognitions;  ami  it  is  thty, consequently,  which mnrt  I 
tiniJergo  tlie  fate  of  obseunition.  Thus  is  exphiined  the  plneRome*  f 
non  of  Forgelfiilness  or  Oblivion.  An<l  hcre^  by  the  way,  it  Bhonld  I 
perhaps  bo  noticed,  that  forgetful noss  is  not  to  be  limited  merely  ta  I 
our  cognitions :  it  upplies  equally  to  the  feelings  and  desires, 

"The  same  principle  illustrates,  and  is  illustrated  by,  the  pfaa*  I 

nomenon  of  Distraction  and  Attention.      If  ft  I 

And  the  phanome-       great  number  of  activities  are  eouully  escited  I 

mmofOtalnicUoinDil         "  .        ■,■  ,,  .      r  .   i   e-  I 

Aticnilao  "''  '"'^^i  ^n*  disposable  amount  of  mental  force  I 

is    equally  distributed    among   this    multitude,  J 
BO  that  each  activity  only  attains  a  low  degree  of  vivacity;   the  i 
state  of  mind  which  results  from  this  is  Distraction.     Attention  I 
is  the  state  the  converse  of  tlds;    that  is,  the  state  in  which  the  ' 
vital  activity  of  mind  is,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  concentrated, 
say,  in  a  single  activity ;   in  consequence  of  which  concentratian 
this  activity  waxes  stronger,  and,  tlierefore,  deai-er.   On  this  theory, 
the  proposition  with  which  I  started,  —  that  all  mental  activities 
all  acta  of  knowledge,  which   have  been  once  excited,  peraisti —  I 
becomes  intelligible;  we  never  wholly  lose  them,  but  they  beoomfl  I 
obscure.     This  obi^cumtion  can  be  conceived  in  every  infinite  de>  I 
gree,  between  Incipient  latescence  and  irrecoverable  latency.    The  I 
obscui'e  cognition  may  exist  simply  out  of  conscionaness,  so  that  it  I 
can  be  recalled  by  a  common  act  of  reminiscence.     Again,  it  mnj  1 
be  impossible  to  recover  it  by  an  act  of  voluntary  recolKotion ;  but  I 
Bome  association  may  i-evivify  it  enough  to  make  it  flnsh  after  k  J 
long  oblivion  into  consciousness.     Further,  it  may  bo  obscured  «a  -I 
far  that  it  can  only  be  resuscitated  by  some  morbid  affection  of  tb«  I 
Bystem ;  or,  finally,  it  may  be  absolutely  lost  for  us  in  this  life,  and  I 
destined  only  for  our  reminiscence  in  the  life  to  Come. 
"That  this  doctrine  admits  of  an  immoliate  application  to  the  I 
faculty  of  Retention,  or  llemory  Proper,  hu  1 
been  already  signified.     And  in  further  explai 
tion  of  tiiis  faculty,  I  would  annex  two  obserra-  J 
t ions,  which  arise  out  of  the  preceding  theory.  I 
The  first  is,  that  retention,  that  memory,  does  I 
not  belong  alone  to  the  cognitive  faculties,  but  [ 
th.1t  the  same  law  extends,  in  like  manner,  ov«r  I 
all  the  three  primary  classes  of  the  mental  pb»-  ] 
nomena.     It  is  not  ideas,  notions,  cognitions  only,  but  fi-elings  and 
conations,  which  are  held  fast,  and  which  can,  therefore,  be  agun 
awakened.'    This  fact  of  the  conservation  of  our  practical  modifioa- 
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tions  b  not  indeed  denied ;  but  psychologists  usually  so  represent 
the  matter,  as  if,  when  feelings  or  conations  are  retained  in  the 
mind,  that  this  takes  place  only  through  the  medium  of  the  memory; 
meaning  by  this,  that  we  must,  first  of  all,  have  had  notions  of 
these  affections,  which  notions  being  preserved,  they,  when  recalled 
to  mind,  do  again  awaken  the  modification  they  represent.  From 
the  theory  I  have  detailed  to  you,  it  must  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
need  of  this  intermediation  of  notions,  but  that  we  immediately 
retain  feelings,  volitions,  and  desires,  no  less  than  notions  and  cog- 
nitions; inasmuch  as  all  the  three  classes  of  fundamental  phao- 
nomena  arise  equally  out  of  the  vital  manifestations  of  the  same 
one  and  indivisible  subject. 
^  The  second  result  of  this  theory  is,  that  the  various  attempts  to 

explain  memory  by  physiological  hypotheses  are 

s.  The  varioiM  at-      as  unnecessary  as  they  are  untenable.    This  is 

tempts    to    explain      ^^^  ^|jg  place  to  discuss  the  general  problem 

fcaT^^potbe^  °  are      touching  the  relation  of  mind  and  body.     But 

vnaeeeasary.  in  ])roximatc  reference  to  memory,  it  may  be 

satisfactory  to  show,  that  this  faculty  does  not 
stand  in  need  of  such  cnule  modes  of  explanation.     It  must  be 

allowed,  that  no  faculty  affords  a  more  tempting 
Memory  greatly  de-      gubject  for  materialistic  Conjecture.     No  other 

pendent  on  corporeal  ,  .  .  _ 

condiuons.  mental  power  betrays  a  greater  dependence  on 

coii)oreal  conditions  than  memory.  Not  only  in 
general  does  its  vigorous  or  feeble  activity  essentially  depend  on 
the  health  and  indisposition  of  the  body,  more  especially  of  the 
nervous  systems ;  -  but  there  is  manifested  a  connection  between 
certain  functions  of  memory  and  certain  parts  of  the  cerebral 
apparatus."  *  This  connection,  however,  is  such,  as  affords  no  coun- 
tenance to  any  particular  hypotheses  at  present  in  vogue.  For 
example,  after  certain  diseases,  or  certain  affections  of  the  brain, 
some  partial  loss  of  memory  takes  place.  Perhaps  the  patient  loses 
the  whole  of  his  stock  of  knowledge  previous  to  the  disease ;  the 
faculty  of  acquiring  and  retaining  new  information  remaining  en- 
tire. Perhaps  he  loses  the  memory  of  words,  and  preserves  that 
of  things.  Perhaps  he  may  retain  the  memory  of  nouns,  and  lose 
that  of  verbs,  or  vice  versa;  nay,  what  is  still  more  marvellous, 
though  it  is  not  a  very  unfrequent  occurrence,  one  language  may  be 
taken  neatly  out  of  his  retention,  without  affecting  his  memory  of 
others.  "By  such  observations,  the  older  psychologists  were  led 
to  the  various  physiological  hypotheses  by  which  they  hoped  to 

1  H.  Scbmid,  Vrrstuk  einer  Metaphysik  der  intunn  NaUir  [p.  S81— 286;  trmnalated  with  O0C*> 
ilonal  brief  interpolations. —Ed.] 
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accouDt  for  the  phaenomena  of  retention,  —  as,  for  example,  the 

hypothesis  of  permanent  materiid  impressions 
Fhyrioiogicai    by-      q^  i)jq  brain,  or  of  ])ermanent  dispositions  in 

potliois  of  the  older         .1  /»,  .  .    .,  .„   ^ 

pijchoiogiirt.  regard.      *^®  nervous  fibres  to  repeat  the  same  oscillatory 
lag  memory.  movements,  —  of  particular  organs  for  the  differ- 

ent functions  of  memory,  —  of  particular  parts 
of  the  brain  as  the  repositories  of  the  various  classes  of  ideas,  —  or 
even  of  a  particular  fibre,  as  the  instrument  of  every  several  notion. 
But  all  these  hypotheses  betray  only  an  ignorance  of  the  proper 
object  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  true  nature  of  the  thinking  princi- 
ple. They  are  at  best  but  useless ;  for  if  the  unity  and  self-activity 
of  mind  be  not  denied,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  mental  activities, 
which  have  been  once  determined,  must  persist^  and  these  corporeal 
explanations  are  superfluous.  Nor  can  it  be  argued,  that  the  limita- 
tions to  which  the  Retentive,  or  rather  the  Reproductive,  Faculty 
is  subjected  in  its  energies,  in  consequence  of  its  bodily  relations, 
prove  the  absolute  dependence  of  memory  on  organization,  and 
legitimate  the  explanation  of  this  faculty  by  corporeal  agencies ;  for 
'  the  incompetency  of  this  inference  can  be  shown  from  the  contra- 
diction in  which  it  stands  to  the  general  laws  of  mind,  which,  how- 
beit  conditioned  by  bodily  relations,  still  ever  preserves  its  self- 
activity  and  independence."^ 

There  is  perhaps  no  mental  power  in  which  such  extreme  dif- 
ferences appear,  in  different  individuals,  as  in 
Two  quaiitiea  requi-      memory.    To   a  good  memory  there   are  cor- 

sitc  to   a  good  mem*         a*ia  ^•^.^  ••a  10   n^i  •>.. 

_  .  tainly  two  qualities  requisite, — 1,°  Ihe  capacity 

and  Kcproduction.  of  Retention,  and  2°,  The  faculty  of  Reproduc- 

tion. But  the  ftormer  quality  apj)ears  to  be  that 
by  which  these  marvellous  contrasts  are  principally  determined. 
I  should  only  fatigue  you,  were  I  to  enumerate  the  prodigious 
feats  of  retention,  which  are  proved  to  have  been  actually  per- 
formed. Of  these,  I  shall  only  select  the  one  which,  upon  the 
whole,  appears  to  me  the  most  extraordinary,  both  by  reason  of 
.  its  own  singularity,  and  because  I  am  able  to  afford  it  some  testi- 
mony, in  confirmation  of  the  veracity  of  the  illustrious  scholar  by 
whom  it  is  narrated,  and  which  has  most  groundlessly  been  sus- 
pected by  his  learned  editor.  The  story  I  am  about  to  detail  to 
yon  is  told  by  Muretus,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  third  book  of 
his  incomparable  work,  the  Varies  Lectiones} 


1  H.  Schmidf   Yenuek  tiuer  Metaphysiky  [p.  lologers  and  critics  of  modem  times;   and 

235, 286.  —  Kd.]  ft-om  himself  to  Cicero,  a  period  of  sixteen 

S  0}7ms,edit.  Rtthnken.,tom.  il.p.65.  — Ed.  centuries,  there  is  to  be  found  no  one  who 

Muretus  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  phi-  equalled  him  in  Latin  eloquence.    Bciidct 
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After  noticing  the  boast  of  Hippias,  in  Plato,  that  he  conid 

repeat,  npon  hearing  once,  to  the  amonnt  of  five 
The  remmrkftbie  case      hundred  words,  he  observes  that  this  was  noth- 

of  retention  nAmted  i        *  i     .«  ^ 

by  Mnrettts.  ^°o  ^  compared  With  the  power  of  retention 

possessed  by  Seneca  the  rhetorician.  In  his 
DedanuUionBy  Seneca,  complaining  of  the  inroads  of  old  age  upon 
his  Acuities  of  mind  and  body,  mentions,  in  regard  to  the  tenacity 
of  his  now  failing  memory,  that  he  had  been  able  to  repeat  two 
thousand  names  read  to  him,  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been 
spoken ;  and  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  at  his  studies,  two  hun- 
dred unconnected  verses  having  been  pronounced  by  the  different 
pupils  of  his  preceptor,  he  repeated  them  in  a  reversed  order,  that 
is,  proceeded  from  the  last  to  the  first  uttered.  After  quoting  the 
passage  from  Seneca,  of  whicli  I  have  given  you  the  substance, 
Muretus  remarks,  that  this  statement  had  always  appeared  to  him 
marvellous,  and  almost  incredible,  until  he  himself  had  been  wit- 
ness of  a  fact  to  which  he  never  could  otherwise  have  afi*orded 
credit.  The  sum  of  this  statement  is,  that  at  Padua  there  dwelt, 
in  his  neighborhood,  a  young  man,  a  Corsican  by  birth,  and  of  a 
good  family  in  that  island,  who  had  come  thither  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  civil  law,  in  which  he  was  a  diligent  and  distinguished 
student.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  house  and  gardens  of 
Muretus,  who,  having  heard  that  he  possessed  a  remarkable  art, 
or  faculty  of  memory,  took  occasion,  though  incredulous  in  regard 
to  reports,  of  requesting  from  him  a  specimen  of  his  power.  Ho 
at  once  agreed;  and  having  adjourned  with  a  considerable  party 
of  distinguished  auditors  into  a  saloon,  Muretus  began  to  dictate 
words,  Latin,  Greek,  barbarous,  significant  and  non-significant,  dis- 
joined and  connected,  until  he  wearied  himself,  the  young  man 
who  wrote  them  down,  and  the  audience  who  were  present; — "we 
were  all,"  he  says,  "  marvellously  tired."  The  Corsican  alone  was 
the  one  of  the  whole  company  alert  and  fresh,  and  continually 
desired  Mui-etus  for  more  words ;  who  declared  he  would  be  more 
than  satisfied,  if  he  could  repeat  t^e  half  of  what  had  been  taken 
down,  and  at  length  he  ceased.  The  young  man,  with  his  gaze 
fixed  upon  the  ground,  stood  silent  for  a  brief  season,  and  then, 
Siiys  Muretus,  "  vidi  facinus  mirificissimnm.  Having  begun  to 
speak,  he  absolutely  repeated  the  whole  words,  in  the  same  order 
in  which  they  had  been  delivered,  without  the  slightest  hesitation ; 

namerooA  editions  of  his  lereral  treatise*,  his  eonrse  of  publication,  by  Proftssor  Frotsobtr 

workA  have  teen  repubUslied  in  a  collected  of  Leipzig,    was  Rubnlcenius,  perhaps  the 

form  six  sereral  tiroei ;  and  the  editor  of  the  greatest  scholar  of  tlie  eigliteenth  century, 
•dition  before  the  one  at  present  [lb37]  in  the 
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then,  commencing  from  tlio  last,  he  repeated  them  bnckwarda  till  J 
»  to  the  first.    Then  again,  so  that  he  spoke  thu  firet,  the  [ 


thirJ,  the  fifth,  and  t 


;  did  this  in  nny  onler  that  was  asked,  I 


and  all  without  the  smnlteEt  error.     Having  BubHeqiientlf  become  ] 
familiarly  acquainted  with   him,  I  have  had    other   and   frequent  J 
experience  of  his  power.      lie  assured  me  (and  he  had  nothing   j 
of  the  boaster  in  him)  that  he  could  recite,  in  the  manner  I  have 
mentioned,   to  the   amount  of  thirty-six   thousand    words.      And    ' 
what   is  more  wonderful,  they  all  so   adhered  to  the  mind  that, 
after  a  year's  interval,  ho  conUI  repeat  thora  without   trouble.     I   I 
know,  from  having  tried  him,  he  could  do  so  oiler  a  consider 
time  (post  multos  dies).     Sor  was  this  all.     Franciscns  Molinus,  \ 
a  patrician  of  Venice,  was  resident  with  me,  a  young  man  ardently  j 
devoted  to  literature,  who,  as  he  had  but  n  wretched   memory, 
besought  the  Corsican  to  instrnct  him  in  the  art.     The  Mnt  of  I 
his   desire  was   enough,   and   a   daily  couive  of  instruction   com- 
menced, and  with  such  success  that  the  pupil  could,  in  about  a 
week   or  ten   days,  easily  repeat  to  the    extent   of  five  hundred  \ 
words  or  more  in  any  order  that  was  prescribed."     "This,"  adds    | 
Muretue,  "I  should  hardly  venture  to  record,  fearing  the  suspicion   ] 
of  falsehood,  had  not  the  matter  been  very  recent  (for  a  year  has 
not  elapsed),  and  bad  I  not  as  fellow-witnesses,  IJicolaus  the  i 
of  PetruB   Lippomanns,   Lazarus   the   son   of  Francis   Mocenieug,  i 
Joannes  the  son  of  Nieolaus  Malipetrus,  George  the  son  of  Lau-    , 
rence  Contarenus  —  alt  Venetian  nobles,  worthy  and  distinguished 
young  men,  besides  other  innumerable  witnesses.      The  Corsican 
stated  that  he  received  the  art  from  a  Frenchman,  who  was  his 
domestic  tutor."     Muretus  terminates  the  narrative  hy  alle^ng  i 
sundry  examples  of  a  similar   faculty,  possessed   in   antiquity  by   I 
Cyrus,  Simouides,  and  Apolloniua  Tyai 
Now,  on  this  historj',  Ruhnkenius  hiis  the  following  note,  in 
reference  to  the  silence  of  Muretus  in  regard 
R«ht.k.nli..  Bi.-ii.ir       to    the    name  of  the    Corsican :  "  Ego    nomen 

Aentk*!  lu  Rgud  la        ,         .    .  ,,.,.,. 

tbk  out.  hommiB    tarn    mirabihs,    citms    quam    patnnm 

rcquisiissem.  Idquc  pertinebat  ad  fidem  nar- 
ration! faciendam."  This  skepticism  is,  I  think,  out  of  place.  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  warranted,  hsid  Murotus  not  done  far  i 
more  than  was  necessary  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  story;  ' 
and,  after  the  testimonies  to  whom  he  appeals,  the  omission  of  the 
Corsican's  name  is  a  matter  of  little  import.  But  I  am  surprised 
that  one  confirmatory  circumstance  has  escaped  so  learned  a  scholar 
as  Ruhnkenius,  seeing  that  it  occurs  in  the  works  of  a  man  with 
whose  writings  no  one  was  more  familiar.     Muretus  and  Paulus    j 
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l(anutiu8  were  correspondents,  and  Manntios,  70a  must  know,  was 
a  Venetian.  Now,  in  the  letters  of  Manutius  to  Muretus,  at  the 
date  of  the  occurrence  in  question,  there  is  frequent  mention  made 
of  Molino,  in  whom  Manutius  seems  to  have  felt  much  interest ; 
and,  on  one  occasion,  there  is  an  allusion  (which  I  cannot  at  the 
moment  recover  so  as  to  give  you  the  precise  expressions)  to 
Molino^s  cultivation  of  the  Art  of  Memory,  and  to  his  instructor.^ 
This,  if  it  were  wanted,  corroborates  the  narrative  of  Muretus 
whose  trustworthiness,  I  admit,  was  not  quite  as  transcendent  as 
hb  genius.' 


1  8«e  AwU  Uamaaii  Epistola,  yol.  i.  1.  Ui.  ep. 
ziii.  p.  154  (edit  Kraase,  1720):  *«  Molino, 
pftrnm  abest,  quin  T«beiiienter,  invideftm; 
qakl  ni?  arttm  MemoruB  tenenti.  Yerumta- 
men  impedit  amor,  a  quo  abems  solet  invidia: 
etiam  ea  ppes,  qaod  ille,  qao  eum  bono  alienms 
kemo  impertivit,  civi  raOf  homini  amantii- 
aimo,  oerte  numquam  denegabit."  Cf.  vol. 
Ul.  /Vara  ad  EpistoUu.  p.  1188.— £d. 

S  **  Aa  8q[>hoeIe8  says  that  memoiy  it  the 
qneen  of  things,  and  because  the  nnne  of 
poetry  herself  is  a  daughter  of  Mnemosyne, 
I  sbaU  mention  here  another  onee  world* 
renowned  Corsiean  of  Calvi  —  Giulio  Guidi, 
in  the  year  1581,  the  wonder  of  I'adua,  on 


account  of  his  unfortunate  memory.  He 
could  repeat  thirty-six  thousand-names  after 
once  hearing  them.  People  called  him  Qmdi 
della  gran  memoria.  But  he  produced  nothing ; 
his  memory  had  killed  all  his  creative  faculty. 
Pico  von  Mirandola,  who  lived  before  him, 
produced ;  but  he  died  young.  It  is  with  the 
precious  gift  of  memory,  as  with  all  other 
gifts — they  are  a  curse  of  the  gods  when  they 
give  too  much." — Gregorovius,  WoMderingt 
in  Corsica^  vol.  ii.  book  vi.  chap.  vl.  p.  84 
(Constable^s  edition).  lA  case  similar  to  that 
narrated  by  Muretus  is  given  by  Joseph  Seal- 
iger  in  the  Serunda  Sealigerana,  r.  Manoirtf  t, 
ii.  p.  450,  451,  edit.  1740.— £d.] 
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THE    REPRODUCTIVE    FACULTY.— LAWS    OF    ASSOCIATION. 

In  my  Jast  Lecture,  I  entered  on  the  consideration  of  that  faculty 

of  mind  by  which  we  keep  possession   of  the 

BecapitulatJon.  . 

knowledge  acquired  by  the  two  faculties  of 
External  Perception,  and  Self-consciousness ;  and  I  endeavored  to 
explain  to  you  a  theory  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fact  of  reten- 
tion may  be  accounted  for,  in  confonnity  to  the  nature  of  mind, 
considered  as  a  self-active  and  indivisible  subject.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Lecture,  I  gave  you,  instar  onuiixini^  one  memorable 
example  of  the  prodigious  difiorences  which  exist  between  mind 
and  mind  in  the  capacity  of  retention.     Before  passing  from  the 

faculty  of  Memory,   considered   sim])ly  as   the 

Two  opposite  doc-       powcr  of  Conservation,  I  may  notice  two  oj>po- 

trines  maintained  in       gi^e  doctrines,  that   havc  bccu   maintained,  in 

rega     o   le  re  a  oua       r(.jTard   to   tlic   relation  of  this   faculty  to  the 

of    Memory    to     the  *=•  ^  •' 

higher  powers  of  higher  powcrs  of  mind.  One  of  these  doctrines 
"ttind.  holds,  that  a  great  development  of  memory  is 

incompatible  with  a  liigh  degree  of  intelligence ; 
the  other,  that  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  supposes  such  a  devel- 
opment of  memory  as  its  condition. 

The  former  of  these  opinions  is  one  very  extensively  prevalent, 
Tha  t       "^^  o"ly  among  [diilosophers,  but  among  man- 

power of  memory  ia  ^\T^^\  in  general,  and  the  words  —  Beati  me- 
incompatible  with  a  monci^  exjiectantes  judicium  —  have  been  ap- 
bigh  degree  of  inteiu-       ^\\q^  to  cxprcss  the  supposcd   incompatibility 

'gence*  ^  ,  * 

of  great  memory  and  sound  judgment.*  There 
seems,  however,  no  valid  ground  for  this  belief.  If  an  extraor- 
dinary power  of  retention  is  frequently  not  accompanied  with  a 
corresponding  power  of  intelligence,  it  is  a  natural,  but  not  a  very 
logical  procedure,  to  jump  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  great  memory 

1  [Nletbammerf  Der  Streit  des  rnianthropin-  Erfahmng  (beati  memoria  exfpectant  Jndl> 
isanu  imd  HmnanismmSy  p.  294.]  [Aumerdem  ciiim),  daiv  voriierrschende  Geitaehtnis$/ertig' 
■ex  m  tiae  aelbtt  Sprkshwtfrtlioh  gewordene     keit  der  UriMtiUhraft  Ahbrueh  thue.  — £d.] 
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is  inconsistent  with  a  soand  judgment     The  opinion  is  refuted 

by  the  slightest  induction ;  for  we  immediately 
This  opinion  reflited      fin^^^  that  many  of  the  individuals  who  towered 

^  hiirh^  inteiHnnM       ^^^^  their  fcllows  in  intellectual  superiority, 
and  great  memory.         Were  almost  equally  distinguished  for  the  capac- 
ity of  their  memory.     I  recently  quoted  to  you 
a  passage  from  the  Scaligerana^  in  which  Joseph  Scaliger  is  made 

to  say  that  he  had  not  a  good  memory,  but  a 
good  reminiscence;  and  he  imraediatery  adds, 
*  never,  or  rarely,  are  judgment  and  a  great  memory  found  in  con- 
junction." Of  this  opinion  Scaliger  himself  affords  the  most  illus- 
trious refutation.  During  his  lifetime,  he  was  hailed  as  the  Dic- 
tator of  the  Republic  of  Letters,  and  posterity  has  ratified  the 
decision  of  his  contemporaries,  in  crowning  him  as  the  prince  of 
philologers  and  critics.  But  to  elevate  a  man  to  such  an  eminence, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  most  consummate  genius  and  ability  were 

conditions.     And  what  were  the  powers  of  Scali- 
Hi«  great  power*  of  j^^    jg^^^    Casaubou,*   among   a    hundred 

memory  testified  to  by         ^,  .^  .    r  i    ^  v 

^j,^„j^„  other  witnesses,  inform  us ;  and  Casaubon  was 

a  scholar  second  only  to  Scaliger  himself  in 
erudition.  "Nihil  est  quod  discere  quisquam  vellet,  quod  ille 
(Scaliger)  docere  non  posset:  Nihil  legerat  (quid  autcin  ille  non 
legcrat?),  quod  non  stall m  meminisset;  nihil  tam  obscurum  aut 
abolitum  in  ullo  vcterc  scriptore  Gneco,  Latino,  vel  Hebneo,  de  quo 
interrogatus  non  statim  responderct.  Ilistorias  omnium  populorum, 
omnium  aetatum,  successiones  imperiorum,  res  ecclesiae,  veteris  in 
numerate  habebat :  animaliuin,  plantarum,  metallorum,  omniumque 
rerum  naturalium,  proprietates,  differentias,  et  appellationes,  qua 
veteres,  qua  recentes,  tenebat  accurate.  Locorum  situs,  provinci- 
anim  fines  et  varias  pro  temporibus  illarum  divisioncs  ad  ungucm 
callebat ;  nullam  disciplinanim,  scientiarumve  graviorum  reliquerat 
intactam;  linguas  tam  niultas  tam  exacte  sciebat^  ut  vel  si  hoc 
unum  per  totum  vitae  spatium  egisset  digna  res  miraculo  potuerit 
videri." 

For  intellectual  power  of  the  highest  order,  none  were  distin- 
guished above  Grotius  and  Pascal;  and  Grotius* 
GroHoii.    ra«ai.         ^^^  Pascal*  forgfot  nothing  they  had  ever  read 

LeibniU.    Euler.  -r    .,     .      ^         ,  -r^    ,      « 

or  thought.  Leibnitz*  and  Euler*  were  not  less 
celebrated  for  their  intelligence  than  for  their  memory,  and  both 

1  [Ftf/atio  in  Oputnda  Jos.  Justi  SMigeri.]  4  Fcmtenelle,  Etogt  de  M.  Lribnitz  — LeUt.  Op. 

S  Gretii  3Satu$  Vmdieati  (1727),  pars  port.  p.  p.  xx.  (edit.  Dutens).  —  Ed. 

6S6.— Ed.  i  [Biunde,  Versuek  ei$ur  S^ttemaiudun  Be- 

3  Fkns^Mf  Pref.  (ed.  Benooard).  —  Ed.  kandlMng  dtr  *tnpin$ekm  AydbolofM,  L  866.] 
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ooold  repeat  the  whole  of  the  .^Sneid.    Donellus^  knew  the  Corpus 

Juris  by  hearty  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  pro- 

i><»«M«"«  foondest  and  most  original  speculators  in  joris- 

Mnmtori.  prudence.    Muratori,*  though  not  a  genius  of 

the  very  highest  order,  was  still  a  man  of  great 

ability  and  judgment;  and  so  powerful  was  his  retention,  that  in 

making  quotations,  he  had  only  to  read  his  passages,  put  the  books 

^     ,  in  their  place,  and  then  to  write  out  from  mem- 

Ben  doiuon. 

ory  the  words.  Ben  Jonson'  tells  us  that  he 
could  repeat  all  he  had  ever  written,  and  whole  books  that  he  had 

read.     Themistocles^  could  call  by  their  names 

^*c*rafc'*^  the  twenty  thousand  citizens  of  Athens ;  Cyrus* 

Hocteniiitf  ^®  reported  to  have  known  the  name  of  every 

soldier  in  his  army.  Hortensius,  afler  Cicero, 
the  greatest  orator  of  Rome,  after  sitting  a  whole  day  at  a  public 
sale,  correctly  enunciated  from  memory  all  the  things  sold,  their 

prices,  and  the  names  of  the  purchasers.*    Kie- 

buhr,'  the  historian  of  Rome,  was  not  less  dis- 
tinguished for  his  memory  than  for  his  acutencss.  In  his  youth 
he  was  employed  in  one  of  the  public  offices  of  Denmark ;  part 

of  a  book  of  accounts  havincr  been  destroyed, 

he  restored  it  from  his  recollection.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  was,  likewise,  remarkable  for  his  power  of  memory.  An 
instance  I  can  give  you  which  I  witnessed  myself.  In  a  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  him,  we  happened  to  touch  upon  an  author  whom  I 
mentioned  in  my  last  Lecture, — Murctus;  and  Sir  James  recited 
from  his  oration  in  praise  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  some 

considerable  passages.    Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  and 

Dr^Gre  T^^"^  *^®  ^^^®  ^^'  Gregory,  are,  likewise,  examples  of 

great  talent,  united  with  great  memory. 

But  if  there  be  no  ground  for  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  a  strong 

faculty  of  retention  is  incompatible  with  intel- 
2.  That  ft  high  de-      lectual  capacity  in  general,  the  converse  opinion 

free    o     n  e   gence      j^  ^^^  better  founded,  which  has  been  main- 
supposes  gremt  power  '  •     m   • 
of  memory.                   tained,  among  others,  by  Hoflfbauer.'    This  doc- 
trine does  not,  however,  deser>'e  an  articulate 
refutation;  for  the  common  experience  of  every  one  sufficiently 

X  Teissier,  Bogu  des  Hommet  Savan$^  i,  ir.  S  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  Tii.24.    QnlntiliAn,  Omt. 

p.  146.  —  Ed.  xl.  2.  —  Ed. 

S  [Bf ande,  Venuek,  etc.,  as  above.]    [  Ttta  di  <  Seneca  (M  )  Cbnlrotr.  Pref.  —  Ed. 

Mmatori,  c.  xl.  p.  236.  —  Ed  ]  7  See  Ufe  of  Niebukr,  vol.  11.  p.  412,  41S, 

S  Tinker ;  or,  DUeoveries  made  upon  Men  and  where  a  similar  anecdote  is  mentioned,  bat 

ilfbH#r(irorJb,ed.Giirord,vol.lx.  p.l69.)— Ed.  not  exactly  as  stated  in  the  text.     See  also 

4  Cicero.  De  Senectute^  c.  vil.    Val.  Maxi-  vol.  1  c.  vii.  p.  298.—  Ed. 

mufi,  viil  7.  —  Ed.  8  [See  Biunde,   FrrmcA  enur  tjftiematitcMrm 
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proves  that  intelligence  and  memory  ]|old  no  necessary  proportion 
to  each  other.    On  this  subject  I  may  refer  yoa  to  Mr.  Stewart's 
excellent  chapter  on  Memory  in  the  first  volume  of  his  ^Elements} 
I  now  pass  to  the  next  faculty  in  order — the  faculty  which  I 

have  called  the  Reproductive.  I  am  not  satis- 
FaenitT.  ThJ«  name  "®^  witn  this  name  ;  for  It  does  not  precisely  of 
inftpproprimtejtheUm-  itsclf  mark  what  I  wish  to  be  expressed,  —  viz., 
itatioa  in  whkh  it  k      ^^  proccss  by  which  what  is  lying  dormant 

here  tinployed.  .  .  .  ■,  .:i*^>«i^j 

m  memory  is  awakened,  as  contradistmguished 
from  the  representation  in  consciousness  of  it  as  awakened.  The 
two  processes  certainly  suppose  each  other ;  for  we  cannot  awaken 
a  cognition  without  its  being  represented, —  the  representation 
being,  in  fiict,  only  its  state  of  waking ;  nor  can  a  latent  thought  or 
affection  be  represented,  unless  certain  conditions  be  fulfilled,  by 
which  it  is  called  out  of  obscurity  into  the  light  of  consciousness. 
The  two  processes  are  relative  and  correlative,  but  not  more  iden- 
tical than  hill  and  valley.  I  am  not  satisfied,  I  say,  with  the  term 
reproduction  for  the  process  by  which  the  dormant  thought  or  affec- 
tion is  aroused ;  for  it  does  not  clearly  denote  what  it  is  intended  to 
express.  Perhaps  the  Jtesusdtative  Faculty  would  have  been 
better;  and  the  term  reproduction  might  have  been  employed  to 
comprehend  the  whole  process,  made  up  of  the  correlative  acts  of 
retention,  resuscitation,  and  representation.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  I  shall  at  present  continue  to  employ  the  term,  in  the  limited 
meaning  I  have  already  assigned. 

The  phsenomenon  of  Reproduction  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 

in  the  whole  compass  of  psychology ;   and  it  is 

intercft  exoiced  by       one  in  the  explanation  of  which  philosophy  has 

the  pbcDomeiioD  of      y^^^^  ^^^^  successful  than  in  almost  any  other. 

BeprodnctJoii. 

The  Schoolmen  ^^®  scholastic  psychologists  seem  to  have  re- 

garded the  succession  in  the  train  of  thought,  or, 
as  they  called  it,  the  excitation  of  the  species,  with  peculiar  wonder, 
as  one  of  the  most  inscrutable  mysteries  of  nature  ;  and  yet,  what  is 

curious,  Aristotle  has  left  almost  as  complete  an 

Arkto(ie*t  anaiytit       analysis  of  the  laws  by  which  this  phaenomenon 

"^'n^iy  ^™**"'      is  regulated,  as  has  yet  been  accomplished.     It 

required,  however,  a  considerable  progress  in 
the  inductive  philosophy  of  mind,  before  this  analysis  of  Aristotle 
could  be  appreciated  at  its  proper  value ;  and  in  fact,  it  was  only 
after  modem  philosophers  had  rediscovered  the  principal  laws  of 

Bekaudlumg  d*r  •mpirueken  Piyduiiogift^  1.  857,     bMner,  Ktawdekre  der  Stdt  6»  Brie/en^  p.  I8I7- 
where  iloffbaner  !•  referred  to.]    [Sec  UoflT-     183.  —  Kd  ] 

1  Chap.  tL     irorJb,  ii.  S18.  —  Eo. 
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Afisociation,  that  it  was  foun^  that  these  laws  had  been  more  com- 
pletely given  two  thousand  years  before.  Joseph 
^u«  aesmr  Scaliger,  speaking  of  his  father,  whose  philosoph- 

ical acuteness  I  have  more  than  once  had  oocn- 
sion  to  commemorate,  says,  ^  My  father  declared,  that  of  the  causes 
of  three  things  in  particular  he  was  wholly  ignorant,  —  of  the  inter- 
val of  fevers^  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  and  of  reminiscence.''  * 

The  excitation  of  the  species  is  declared  by  Pon- 
oncM.  cius*  to  be  "one  of  the  most  difficult  secrets  of 

Oviedo. 

nature  (ex  diflicilioribus  natune  arcanis);  and 
Oviedo,^  a  Jesuit  schoolman,  says,  "therein  lies  the  very  greatest 
mystery  of  all  philosophy  (maximum  totius  philosophiJB  sacramcn- 
tnm),  never  to  be  competently  explained  by  human  ingenuity;" 
"  and  this  because  we  can  neither  discover  the  cause  which,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  recitation  of  an  oration,  excites  the  species  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they  are  excited,  nor  the  reason  why  often,  when  wish- 
ing to  recollect  a  matter,  we  do  not,  whereas  when  not  wishing  to 
recollect  it,  we  sometimes  do.  Hence  the  same  Poncius  says,  that 
for  the  excitation  of  the  sj)ecies  we  must  either  recur  at  once  to  Go<l, 
or  to  some  sufficient  cause,  which,  however,  he  does  not  specify .''  ^ 
The   faculty  of  Reproduction   is  govei*ned  by  the  laws  which 

regulate  the  Association  of  the  mental  train ;  or, 

Reproduction,  what.  ,  ,  ,        .         .  .  . 

to  speak  more  correctly,  reproduction  is  nothmg 
but  the  result  of  these  laws.  Every  one  is  conscious  of  a  ceaseless 
succession  or  train  of  thoughts,  one  thought  suggesting  another, 
which  again  is  the  cause  of  exciting  a  third,  and  so  on.  In  what 
manner,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  presence  of  any  thought  deter- 
mine the  introduction  of  another?  Is  the  train  subject  to  laws,  and 
if  so,  by  what  laws  is  it  regulated  ? 

That  the  elements  of  the   mental   train   are   not   isolated,  but 

that  each  thought  forms  a  link  of  a  continuous 
The  train  of  thought       ^^^  uninterrupted  chain,  is  well  illustrated  by 

*uh>ect  to  laws.    This         tt   i.i_  ^^  t  n    x,  ll'  \^'   x. 

illustrated  by  Hobbes.       Hobbes.     "In  a  Company,"  he  says,  "in  which 

the  conversation  turned  upon  the  late  civil  war, 
what  could  bo  conceived  more  impertinent  than  for  a  person  to  ask 
abruptly,  what  was  the  value  of  a  Roman  denarius?  On  a  little 
reflection,  however,  I  was  easily  able  to  trace  the  train  of  thought 
which  suggested  the  question  ;  for  the  original  subject  of  discourse 

I  [Pntna  ScaUgerana,  v.  "  Causa/']  [t.  ii  p.  De  Aninuij  Cont.  ▼.  punot.  iv.  n.  13  ]    [Cf. 

46,  edit.  1740.  —  Ed  ]  Reid's  Works,  Note  D  •  •  p.  889.  —  Ed.J 

S  [Poncitts,  Cursu*  miosophicuSy  De  Anitna,  4  [Fr.  Bonae  Spci,  PAyWca,  p.  iv.    In  tie  Atti- 

Difip.  Ixiii.  qu.  iii.  codcI.  3.]  ma,  dlsp.  x    p.  94.    Cf.  Ancillon,  Esmis  Plt- 

3  [Fmneisei  d*   Oviedo  Cursu*  FhUoJutphicus,  los.  {Nouv.  Mel.)  r.  il.  e.  iii.  p.  189.] 
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natarallj  introdaced  the  history  of  the  king,  and  of  the  treacheiy  of 
those  who  surrendered  his  person  to  his  enemies ;  this  again  intro- 
daced the  tre«achery  of  Judas  Iscariot,  and  the  sum  of  money  which 
he  received  for  his  reward.^ 

But  if  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and    conations   (for  you  must 

observe,  that  the  train  is  not  limited  to  the 

Theexprewion  tr.ita       pj^jgno^ena  of  cognition   only),'  do  not  arise 

of  tliott^ht  includes  the        *  o  j /^ 

phcDomeiia  of  coj^ii-  ^^  themselvos,  but  only  in   causal   connection 

UoD,  Feeiiug  and  cou-  with   preceding  and   subsequent    modifications 

■^**°'  of  mind,  it  remains  to  be  asked  and  answered, — 

L»  there  anj  law  be-  Do  the  links  of  this  chain  follow  each  other 

sides  that  of  simple  under  any  other  condition  than  that  of  simple 

connection  which  reg-  -i 

niates  thi«  train  ?  Connection,  —  in  Other  words,  may  any  thought, 

feeling,  or  desire,  be  connected  with  any  other  ? 
Or,  is  the  succession  regulated  by  other  and  special  laws,  according 
to  which  certain  kinds  of  modification  exclusively  precede,  and 
exclusively  follow,  each  other?  The  slightest  observation  of  the 
phsenomcnon  shows,  that  the  latter  alternative  is  the  case ;  and  on 
this  all  philosophers  are  agreed.    Nor  do  philosophei*s  differ  in  regard 

to  what  kind  of  thoughts  (and  under  that  term, 

The  point  on  which       you  will  remark,  I  at  present  include  also  fed- 

philosopher,     differ;       ^.^^^^  ^^^    conatiofis)   are  associated  together. 

considered.  They  differ  almost  exclusively  in  regard  to  the 

subordinate  question,  of  how  these  thoughts 
ought  to  be  classified,  and  carried  up  into  system.  This,  therefore, 
is  the  question  to  which  I  shall  address  myself,  refemng  you 
for  illustnitions  and  examples  of  the  fact  and  effects  of  Association, 
to  t])e  chapter  on  the  subject  in  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
Elements^  in  which  you  will  find  its  details  treated  with  great 
elegance  and  ability. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  I  explained  to  you  how  thoughts,  once  expe- 
rienced, remain,  though  out  of   consciousness, 
Conditions  of  Repro-      Still  in  posscssion  of  the  mind  ;  and  I  have  now 
dnction,  as  general-      ^q  gj^^^  y^y^  jj^^   them  thoughts  retained  in 

ized  hy  philosophers:  .  ,  .^    ^.        ^  .^, 

in  all  seven  memory,  may,  without  any  excitation  from  with- 

out, be  again  retrieved  by  an  excitation  or 
awakening  from  other  thoughts  Within.  Philosophers  having 
observed,  that  one  thought  determined  another  to  arise,  and  that 


1  Ltriaikan^  part  I.  chap.  iii.  •—  Ed.  Benunts^  i.  c.  r.   Works,  rol.  ii.  p.  257.  Brown, 

S  [Cf  Fries,  Anthropologies  vol.  i    S  B,  p.  29,  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mhut,  Icct.  xlir.  p. 

edit.  1820.    Kritik,  i.  f  38.     H.  Schmid,  Yer-  282  (edit  1890).]     [For  Aristotle,  see  Rtid't 

sneh  ei$ter  Mttaphfsik  der  inneren  Natur^  pp.  23fS,  Works^  p.  892,  893.  —  Ed.] 

212.    Carus,  Psyrholosie,  i.  p.  133      Stc\\-art,  S  Chap,  v      Worlds,  U.  2S2.  —  Ed. 
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this  determination  only  took  [ibee  between  thonghts  wliicli  Stood 
in  certiun  relatiuna  lo  each  oiIilt,  set  tlieiuselveg  to  ueeertntD  and 
clafisify  tlie  kinds  of  correlation  under  wliieli  this  occiirre'l,  in  orfler 
to  generalize  the  laws  by  wliidi  the  phsnomenon  of  Rojirodnrtion 
was  govemed.  Accordingly,  it  lins  been  established,  that  thoughts 
are  nasociated,  that  is,  are  able  to  excite  eaeh  other; —  1°,  If  coexis- 
tent, or  immediately  successive,  in  time ;  2",  If  ttieir  objects  are 
conterminous  or  adjoining  in  i!{>nce;  3',  If  they  hold  the  ilepemlenoe 
to  each  other  of  cjiuse  and  effect,  or  of  mean  and  end,  or  of  whole 
and  part;  4°,  If  they  stand  iu  a  relation  either  of  contrast  or  of 
umilni-ity ;  5",  If  tliey  are  the  operations  of  the  same  power,  or  of  i 
different  powers  conversant  nlmul  the  same  object ;  6°,  If  tlieir  | 
objects  are  the  sign  and  the  cignilied ;  or,  T",  Even  if  their  objects  | 
are  accidentally  denoted  -by  tliu  same  sound.  Tliese,  as  far  as  I 
recollect,  nra  all  the  classes  to  which  philoso- 
ArWotle  redocis  the  phers  have  nttcmpled  to  reduce  the  priuci|>le8  of 
wi  o  utcicKaii  a       JJcnt ill  Association.     Aristotle  recalled  itie  laws 

three;    (nil  lm|)11eiuj' 

tooiiccuDon.  of  tilia  connection  to  four,  or  rather  to  three, — 

Coiitigtiity  in  time  and  space.  Resemblance,  and 

Contrariety.'  He  even  seems  to  have  thought  they  might  all  be 
carried  up  into  the  one  law  of  Coexistonca. 
Aristotle  implicitly,  St.  Augustin*  eitplieitly,^  ' 
what  has  never  been  obsened,  — reduces  associ- 
ation  to  a  single  canon,  —  vie..  Thoughts  that 
have  once  col-xisted  in  the  mind  are  afterwards  ( 
HiiebuDobe.  associated.     This  law,  which  I  would  call  the 

Bimiiifcr  '''^'  of  Redintegration,  was  afterwards  enounced    , 

iiunio.  by   Malebranche,'  Wolf,*  and   Bilfinger;''    but 

without  any   reference  to  St.  Anstin.      Hume,    ■ 

who  thinlis  himself  the  fii-st  philosopher  who  had  ever  attempted  lo   ^ 

generalize  the  laws  of  association,  makes  them  three,  — Resemblance,    i 
Contiguity  in  time  and  place,  and  Cause  and 
Effect."    Gerard' and  Beattie' adopt,  witli  little   ' 

modification,  the  Aristotclic  classification.      Omitting  a  hundred   ' 

others,  whose  opinions  would  bo  curious  in  a  his-   | 

Stellrt   u^         *"'"y  '^^  ^^'^  doctrine,  I  sliall  notice  only  Stewart   i 

and  Bi-owti.     Stewart,'  after  disclaiming  any  at-   I 


St.  AiifnMln  cxpllo- 
aiy  n^ncH  tbcu  liwi 
to  OIK,  — irLkh  (ht 
anlhorcenilbaliwol 
Bodlnlcfnition. 


Ed. 

T  Em,  tu  Tuu.  put  BL  t  ■'  pp-  ler 

1  Cbujtiiiina,  lib.  I.  Bbai>.  lix  —  Ed. 

Biil,  KiB-ED 

>  See  KivTi  Warki,  p.  SW.  —Ed. 

■'■C, 
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tempt  at  a  complete  enumeration,  mentions*  two  classes  of  circum- 
stances as  useful  to  be  observed.  ^^  The  relations,"  he  says,  ^  upon 
which  some  of  them  are  founded,  are  perfectly  obvious  to  the  mind ; 
those  which  are  the  foundation  of  others,  are  discovered  only  in 
consequence  of  particular  efforts  of  attention.  Of  the  former  kind 
^are  the  relations  of  Resemblance  and  Analogy,  of  Contrariety,  of 
Vicinity  in  time  and  place,  and  those  which  arise  from  accidental 
coincidences  in  the  sound  of  different  words.  ^  These,  in  general, 
connect  our  thoughts  together,  when  they  arc  suffered  to  take  their 
natural  course,  and  when  we  are  conscious  of  little  or  no  active 
exertion.  Of  the  latter  kind  are  the  relations  of  Cause  and  £ffect| 
of  Means  and  £nd,  of  Premises  and  Conclusion  ;  and  those  others 
which  regulate  the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher^ 
when  he  is  engaged  in  a  pailicular  investigation." 

Brown  ^   divides    the    circumstances    affecting    association   into 

primary  and  secondary.  Under  the  primary 
^Brown's  ciMsifica-      j^^.^  ^^  Suggestion,  he  includes  Resemblance, 

Contrast,  Contiguity  in  time  and  place, — a  clas- 
sification identical  with  Aristotle's.  By  the  secondary,  he  means 
the  vivacity,  the  recentness,  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  our 
thoughts;  circumstances  which,  though  they  exert  an  influence  on 
the  recurrence  of  our  thoughts,  belong  to  a  different  order  of  causes 
fix>m  those  we  are  at  present  considering.' 

Now  all  the  laws  which  I  have  hitherto  enumerated  may  be 

easily  reduced  to  two,  —  the  law  of  the  Simnl- 

Tbe  iftwt  enaroereted       tancitv,  and   thc   law   of  the   Resemblance   or 

admit  of  reduction  to      Affinity,  of  Thought.'     Under  Simultaneity  I 

,'    ^  .       include  Immediate  Consecution  in  time :  to  the 

mgadn   to   one   grmnd  ' 

Uw.  Other  category  of  Affinity  every  other  circum- 

stance may  be  reduced.  I  shall  take  the  several 
cases  I  have  above  enumerated,  and  having  exemplified  their  influ- 
ence as  associating  principles,  I  shall  show  how  they  are  all  only 
special  modifications  of  the  two  laws  of  Simultaneity  and  Affinity; 
which  two  laws,  I  shall  finally  prove  to  you,  are  themselves  only 
Inodifications  of  one  supreme  law,  —  the  law  of  Redintegration. 

The  first  law,  —  that  of  Simultaneity,  or  of  Coexistence  and 
Immediate  Succession  in  time,  —  is  too  evident  to  require  any 
illustration.    "In  passing  along  a  road,''  as  Mr.  Stewart*  observes, 


1  PkOoMopky  of  Uu  Human  Mind,  \eetM.xxxir*  Atr  innertn  Natwr^p  241.    [Cf.  Fries,  Amlkro- 

xxxTil.  — Ed.  palogi^,i  f  8,  p.  29  (edit  1S20)]. 

S  See  ReifTs  Work*,  p.  910.  —Ed.  4  EUmeius,  vol.  i.  c.  r.  p.  i,  f  1.     Works,  tt. 

i  See  U.  Schmid,  Venueh  tiner  MkiaphysOf  2&2,2o3.  — Ed. 
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^  which  we  have  formerly  travelled  in  the  company  of  a  friend,  the 

particulars  of  the  conversation  in  which  we  were 
The  inflnenoe  of  the      ^jj^jn  engaged,  are  frequently  suggested  to  us  by 

fpecUl  laws,  m  aaaoci-         .1         i  •      ^  ^       '^i         t  1 

•ting  principle.,  illu.-        ^^^®  ^^J®^^  ^«  «*^^  ^*^^-     ^^  *««^  *  ^^^^  ^® 

trmted.  recollcct  that  a  particular  subject  was  started; 

I.  Theiawofsimoi.  ^^^  ^^  passing  tlic  different  houses,  and  planta- 
toneity.  tions,  and  rivers,  the  arguments  we  were  discus- 
sing when  we  last  saw  them,  recur  spontane- 
ously to  the  memory.  The  connection  which  is  formed  in  the 
mind  between  the  words  of  a  language  and  the  ideas  they  denote ; 
the  connection  which  is  formed  between  the  different  words  of  a 
discourse  we  have  committed  to  memory ;  the  connection  between 
the  different  notes  of  a  piece  of  music  in  the  mind  of  the  musician, 
are  all  obvious  instances  of  the  same  general  law  of  our  nature." 

The  second  law,  —  that  of  the  Affinity  of  thought^  —  will  be 

best  illustrated  by  the  cases  of  which  it  is  the 

II.  The  law  of  Af-  morc  general  expi*ession.  In  the  first  place,  in 
^^'y*  '  the  case  of  resembling,  or  analogous,  or  partially 
Bcmbiiug,  ^ITaiogo^  identical  objects,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  these 
or  partuiiy  identical  virtually  suggest  each  other.  The  imagination 
oujeots.  of  Alexander  cames  me  to  the  imagination  of 

CfBsar,  Caasar  to  Charlemagne,  Charlemagne  to 
Napoleon.  The  vision  of  a  portrait  suggests  the  image  of  the 
pereon  portrayed.  In  a  company  one  anecdote  suggests  another 
analogous.  This  princi])Ie  is  admirably  illustmted  from  the  mouth 
of  Shakspcare^s  Merchant  of  Venice ; 


*t 


My  wind,  cooling^  my  broth. 
Would  blow  mc  to  an  aj^uc,  when  I  thoug:hty 
What  limni  a  wind  too  great  ini};ht  do  at  80a. 
I  should  not  see  the  Kandy  hour-^las»  run. 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats. 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand. 
Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs, 
To  kiss  her  burial.    Should  I  go  to  church. 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone. 
And  not  bethink  me  strait  of  dang'rous  rocks  ? 
Which,  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side. 
Would  scatter  all  the  spices  on  the  stream. 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks; 
And  in  a  word, —  l>nt  even  now  worth  this. 
And  now  worth  nothing."  ^ 

1  Mertkant  of  Venice,  act  i  eoene  1. 


S.  The  case  of  con- 
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That  resembling,  analogous,  or  partially  identical  objects  stand  in 
reciprocal  affinity,  is  apparent ;  they  are  its  strongest  exemplifica- 
tions.   So  fBLT  there  is  no  difficulty. 

In  the  second   place,  thoughts  standing  to  each  other  in  the 

relation  of  contrariety  or  contrast,  are  mutually 
suffffestive.     Thus  the  thought  of  vice  sueecsts 

t«ry    or    contrasted  ®  ®® 

thoughts.  ^^^  thought  of  virtue ;  and,  in  the  mental  world, 

the  prince  and  the  peasant,  kings  and  beggars, 
are  inseparable  concomitants.  On  this  principle  are  dependent 
those  associations  which  constitute  the  charms  of  antithesis  and 
wit.  Tlius  the  whole  pathos  of  Milton's  apostrophe  to  light,  lies  in 
the  contrast  of  his  own  darkness  to  the  resplendent  object  he 
addresses : 

"  Hail,  holy  light,  offspring:  of  heaven  first-born. 

Thee  I  revisit  safe. 
And  feel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp;  bat  thou 
Revisit 'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn."  ^ 

It  is  contrast  that  animates  the  Ode  of  Horace  to  Archjiias : 

"  Te  maris  et  ternc,  nameroqnc  cnrcntis  arenas 

Mensorem  cohibcnt,  Archytu, 
Pulveris  cxigni  propc  littns  parva  Matinnm 

Munera :  nee  qnidquam  tibi  prodest 
Aerias  tentasse  domos,  animoque  rotundam 

Percurrisse  polum,  morituro."^* 

The  same  contrast  illuminates  the  stanza  of  Gray : 

"  The  boast  of  heraldn',  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wcaltli  ere  gave, 
Awaits  alike  the  inevitable  hour;  — 
The  paths  of  glor>'  lead  but  to  the  grave." 

And  in  what  else  does  the  beauty  of  the  following  line  consist,  but 
in  the  contrast  and  connection  of  life  and  death ;  life  being  repre- 
sented as  but  a  wayfaring  from  grave  to  grave  ? 

Who  can  think  of  Marius  sitting  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage, 
without  thinking  of  the  resemblance  of  the  consul  and  the  city, — 

1  ParwiiM  Lostf  book  iii.  —  Ed.     S  Conn.  i.  xxvlll.  ~£d.     t  [Gregor.  NazUns.  Carm,  zlv.] 
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without  thinking  of  the  difference  between  their  past  and  present 
fortunes  ?  And  in  the  incomparable  epigram  of  Molsa  on  the  great 
Pompey,  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  contrast  of  the  life  and  death 
of  the  hero,  and  in  the  conversion  of  the  very  fact  of  his  post- 
humous dishonor  into  a  theme  of  the  noblest  panegyric. 

"  Dux,  Pbaria  quamvU  jaceos  inhamatas  arena, 
Non  ideo  fati  est  savior  ira  tui : 
Indignum  fucrat  tellos  tibi  victa  sepulcmm ; 
Non  dectdt  coelo,  te,  nisi,  Magnc,  tegi."^ 

Thus  that  objects,  though  contrasted,  are  still  akin,  —  still  stand 

to  each  other  in  a  relation  of  afiinity,  depends 

Depends  on  the  log-      qu  their  logical  analogy.     The  axiom,  that  the 

.,.  .  J*** "®  5^  ®» ""  ^  *       knowledffe  of  contraries  is  one,  proves  that  the 

the  knowledge  of  con-  °  ,  * 

trades  is  one.  thought  of  the  onc  involvcs  the  thought  of  the 

other.* 
In  the  third  place,  objects  contiguous  in  place  are  associated. 

You  recollect  the  famous  passage  of  Cicero  in 
8.  The  law  of  con-      ^j^^  g^.^^  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  De  Finibiis, 

of  which  the  following  is  the  conclusion: — 
"Tanta  vis  admonitionis  est  in  locis,  ut,  non  sine  causa,  ex  his 
meuioriflB  deducta  sit  disciplina.  ...  Id  quid  em  infinitum  in 
hac  urbe ;  quocumque  enim  ingredimur,  in  aliquam  historian!  vesti- 
gium ponimus."  But  how  do  objects  adjacent  in  place  stand  in 
afiinity  to  each  other?  Simply  because  local  contiguity  binds  up 
objects,  otherwise  unconnected,  into  a  single  object  of  perceptive 
thought. 

In  the  fourth  place,  thoughts  of  the  whole  and  the  parts,  of  the 

thing  and  its  properties,  of  the  sign  and  the 
4.  The  law  of  whole       ^|.        gignified,  — of  thcse  it  is  superfluous  to 

and  parts,  etc.  .  .  ,.  «  .    „ 

illustrate  either  the  reality  of  the  influence,  or 
to  show  that  they  are  only  so  many  forms  of  affinity;  both  are 
equally  manifest.  But  in  this  case  affinity  is  not  the  only  principle 
of  association ;  here  simultaneity  also  occurs.  One  observation  I 
may  make  to  show,  that  what  Mr.  Stewart  ])romulgates  as  a  dis- 
tinct principle  of  association,  is  only  a  subordinate  modification 
of  the  two  great  laws  I  have  laid  down,  —  I  mean  his  association 
of  objects,  arising  from  accidental  coincidences  in  the  sound  of  tlie 
words  by  which  they  are  denoted.    Here  the  association  between 

1  [Carmina  Blustrium  Poetarum  Italorum,  t-      Contrariety  equivalent  to  Simaltaneity,  inafi- 
ri.  968.    Florcntlac,  1719  ]  mncli  as  contraries,  etc.,  have  common  attri- 

3  [Alex.  Aphrodisienbis  ( In  Top.  i.  18)  makes     butes.j 
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the  objects  or  ideas  is  not  immediate.  One  object  or  idea  signified 
suggests  its  term  signifying.  But  a  complete  or  partial  identity 
in  sound  suggests  another  word,  and  that  word  suggests  the  thing 
or  thought  it  signifies.  The  two  things  or  thoughts  are  thus  asso- 
ciated, only  mediately,  through  the  association  of  their  signs,  and 
the  several  immediate  associations  are  very  simple  examples  of  the 
general  laws. 

In  the  fifth  place,  thoughts  of  causes  and  effects  reciprocally 

suggest  each  other.  Thus  the  falling  snow 
excites  the  imagination  of  an  inundation;  a 
shower  of  hail  a  thought  of  the  destruction 
of  the  fruit;  the  sight  of  wine  carries  us  back  to  the  grapes,  or 
the  sight  of  the  grapes  carries  us  forward  to  the  wine;  and  so 
forth.  But  cause  and  effect  not  only  naturally  but  necessarily 
suggest  each  other;  they  stand  in  the  closest  affinity,  and,  there- 
fore, whatever  phasnomena  are  subsumed  under  this  relation,  as 
indeed  under  all  relations,  are,  consequently,  also  in  affinity. 
I  have  now,  I  think,  gone  through  all  the  circumstances  which 

philosophers  have  constituted  into  separate  laws 
All  these  separate       ^£  Association;    and   shown   that  they  easily 

laws  thus  resolved  in-  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  «  n.        ; 

to  two:— simuitanc-  rcsoIvc  thcmsclves  luto  the  two  laws  of  Simul- 
hy  and  Affinity:  and  tancity  and  Affinity.  I  now  proceed  to  show 
these  again    are   re-      y-Q^  i]i^i  thesc  two  laws  themsclves  are  reduci- 

ya    e  into  tie  one        -^^^    ^^    ^^^^    ^^^    |^         wllioh    I    WOUld    call   the 
grand  law  of  Redinte-  ,    ' 

gntion.  law  of  Redintegration  or  Totality,  which,  as  I 

already  stated,  I  have  found  incidentally  ex- 
pressed by  St.  Augustin.^  This  law  may  be  thus  enounced, — 
Those  thoughts  suggest  each  other  which  had  previously  consti- 
tuted parts  of  the  same  entire  or  total  act  of  cognition.  Now 
to  the  same  entire  or  total  act  belong,  as  integral  or  constituent 
parts,  in  the  first  place,  those  thoughts  which  arose  at  the  same 
time,  or  in  immediate  consecution ;  and  in  the  second,  those  thoughts 
which  are  bound  up  into  one  by  their  mutual  affinity.  Thus,  there- 
fore, the  two  laws  of  Simultaneity  and  Affinity  are  carried  up  into 
unity,  in  the  higher  law  of  Redintegration  or  Totality;  and  by 
this  one  law  the  whole  phaenomena  of  Association  may  be  easily 
explained.' 

1  Confeisionfs,  X  19.  — Ed.  RiHliutegratlon,  see  ReitPs  Works,  ^ote  D»», 

S  For   historical    uotices   of  the   law   of     p.  888.  — £d. 


LECTUEE    XXXII. 

THE    REPRODUCTIVE    FACULTY.  —  LAWS    OF    ASSOCIATION. 

SUGGESTION  AND  REMINISCENCE. 

In  our  last  Lecture  we  were  occupied  with  the  i)h{pnomena  of 

Reproduction,  as  the  result  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  succession  of  our  mental  train.  These 
laws,  as  they  have  been  called,  of  the  Association  of  our  Thoughts, 
comprehend  equally  the  whole  phaenomena  of  mind,  —  the  Cogni- 
tions, the  Feelings,  the  Desires.  I  enumerated  to  you  the  principal 
heads  under  which  philosophers  had  classed  the  circumstances  which 
constitute  between  thoughts  a  bond  of  association,  —  a  principle  of 
mutual  suggestion ;  and  showed  you  that  these  could  all  easily  l>e 
reduced  to  two  laws,  —  the  law  of  Simultaneity,  and  the  law  of 
Affinity.  By  the  former  of  these,  objects  coexistent  or  immediately 
consequent  in  time  are  associated ;  by  the  latter,  things  which  stand 
in  a  mutual  affinity  to  each  other,  either  objectively  and  ih  them- 
selves, or  subjectively,  through  the  modes  under  which  the  mind 
conceives  them,  are  in  like  manner  reciprocally  suggestive.  These 
two  laws,  I  further  showed  you,  might  themselves  be  earned  up 
into  one  sui)reme  pnnciple  of  Association,  which  I  called  the  law 
of  Redintegration  or  of  Totality ;  and  according  to  which  thoughts 
or  mental  activities,  having  once  formed  parts  of  the  same  total 
thought  or  mental  activity,  tend  ever  after  immediately  to  suggest 
each  other.  Out  of  this  universal  law  every  special  law  of  Associa- 
tion may  easily  be  evolved,  as  they  are  all  only  so  many  modified 
expressions  of  this  common  principle  —  so  many  applications  of  it 
to  cases  more  or  less  })articular. 

But  this  law  being  established  by  induction 

No  legitimate  pre-       and  generalization,  and  affi3rding  an  explanation 

tampUoD  against  the       ^f^  ^^^^  various  phaenomena  of  Association,  it  may 

of  Redinteirration  if      ^^  asked,  How  is  this  law  itsclf  explained  ?     On 
iband  inexplicable.  what  principle  of  our  intellectual  nature  is  it 

founded?     To   this    no  answer   can   be   legiti- 
mately demanded.     It  is  enough  for  the  natural  philosopher  to 
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reduce  the  special  laws  of  the  attraction  of  distant  bodies  to  the  one 
principle  of  gravitation ;  and  his  theory  is  not  invalidated,  because 
he  can  give  no  account  of  how  gravitation  is  itself  detennined.  In 
all  our  explanations  of  the  phajnomena  of  mind  and  matter,  we 
must  alwavs  arrive  at  an  ultimate  fact  or  law,  of  which  we  are 
wholly  uuabb  to  aflTord  an  ulterior  explanation.  We  are,  therefore, 
entitled  to  decline  attempting  any  illustration  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  su|)reme  fact  or  law  of  Association  reposes ;  and  if  we 
do  attenii>t  such  illustrjition,  and  fail  in  the  endeavor,  no  presump- 
tion is,  therefore,  justly  to  be  raised  against  the  truth  of  the  fact  or 
princii»le  itself. 

But  an  illustration  of  this  great  law  is  involved  in  the  principle 

of  the  unity  of  the  mental  energies,  as  the  activ- 
Atiemptcd  iiiueira-  ities  of  the  subject  one  and  indivisible,  to  which 
tiou  of  the  grouud  on  I  havc  had  occasiou  to  refer.  ^  "The  various 
which  this  law^  re-  ^^^  of  mind  must  not  be  viewed  as  single,— 
of  the  suiijert  of  the  ^^  isolated,  manifestations ;  they  all  belong  to 
mental  eiuTijies  the  One  activity  of  the  ego  :  and,  consequently, 

if  our  various  mental  energies  are  only  partial 
modifications  of  the  same  general  activity,  they  must  all  be  associ- 
ated among  themselves.  Every  mental  energy,  —  every  thought, 
feeling,  drsire  that  is  excited,  excites  at  the  same  time  all  other  pre- 
viously existent  activities,  in  a  certain  degree ;  it  spreads  its  excita- 
tion over  the  whole  activities  of  the  mind,  as  the  agitation  of  one 
place  of  a  sheet  of  water  expands  itself,  in  wider  and  wider  circles, 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  fluid,'  although,  in  proportion  to  its 
eccentricity,  it  is  always  becoming  fainter,  imtil  it  is  at  last  not  to 
be  perceived.  The  force  of  every  internal  activity  exists  only  in  a 
certain  limited  degree ;  consequently,  the  excitation  it  determines 
has  only  likewise  a  certain  limited  power  of  expansion,  and  is  con- 
tinually losing  in  vigor  in  proportion  to  its  eccentricity.  Thus  there 
are  formed  particular  centres,  particular  spheres,  of  internal  unity, 
within  which  the  activities  stand  to  each  other  in  a  closer  relation 
of  action  and  reaction ;  and  this,  in  proj)ortion  as  they  more  or  less 
belong  already  to  a  single  energy,  —  in  proportion  as  they  gravitate 
more  or  less  proximately  to  the  same  centre  of  action.  A  plurality, 
a  complement,  of  several  activities  fonns,  in  a  stricter  sense,  one 
whole  activity  for  itself;  an  invigoratiou  of  any  of  its  several  activi- 
ties is,  therefore,  an  invigoratiou  of  the  part  of  a  whole  activity ; 
and  as  a  part  cannot  be  active  for  itself  alone,  there,  consequently, 
results  an  invigoratiou  of  the  whole,  that  is,  of  all  the  other  parts 

1  See  above,  lect.  zxx.  p.  415.  —  £d.  3  Cf.  Tope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  333.  —  Ko. 
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of  which  it  is  composed.  Tims  the  supreme  law  of  association, — 
that  activities  excite  each  other  in  proportion  as  they  have  previ- 
ously belonged,  as  parts,  to  one  whole  activity,  —  is  explained  from 
the  still  more  universal  principle  of  the  unity  of  all  our  mental 
energies  in  general.  ^ 

"But,  on  the  same  principle,  we  can  also  explain  the  two  subal- 

teni  laws  of  Simultaneity  and  Affinity.     The 
The  i»wB  of  simui-      pliaenomena  of  mind  are  manifested  under  a  two- 

taneity  and   Aifinity,         n  \  -t  t^»  n  j*       ^\  i 

,    ,,      ,.  fold  condition  or  form:  for  they  are  only  re- 

explicttbleon  tbesame  . 

principle.  vealcd,     1°,  As  occurrences  in  time;   and,  2®, 

As  the  energies  or  modifications  of  the  ego,  as 
their  cause  and  subject.  Time  and  Self  are  thus  the  two  fonns  of 
the  internal  world.  By  these  two  forms,  therefore,  every  particular, 
every  limited,  unity  of  o])crntion,  must  be  controlled;  —  on  them  it 
must  depend.  And  it  is  jirecisely  these  two  forms  that  lie  at  the 
root  of  the  two  laws  of  Simultaneity  and  Affinity.  Thus  acts  which 
are  exerted  at  the  same  time,  belong,  by  that  very  circumstance,  to 
the  same  particular  unity,  —  to  the  same  definite  sphere  of  mental 
energy;  in  other  words,  constitute  through  their  simultaneity  a 
single  activity.  Tims  energies,  however  heterogeneous  in  them- 
selves, if  developed  at  once,  behmg  to  the  same  activity,  —  consti- 
tute a  i)articular  unity ;  and  they  will  oj)erate  with  a  greater  sug- 
gestive influence  on  each  otlier,  in  j)roportion  as  they  are  more 
closely  connected  by  the  bond  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
affinity  of  mental  acts  or  modifications  will  be  determined  by  their 
particular  relations  to  the  ego,  as  their  cause  or  subject.  As  all  the 
activities  of  mind  obtain  a  unity  in  being  all  the  energies  of  the 
same  soul  or  active  ])rinciple  in  general,  so  they  are  bound  up  into 
particular  unities,  inasmuch  as  they  belong  to  some  ]>articular  fac- 
ulty, —  resemble  each  other  in  the  common  m*ouiid  of  their  mani- 
festation.  Thus  cognitions,  feelings,  and  volitions,  severally  awaken 
cognitions,  feelings,  and  volitions ;  for  they  severally  belong  to  the 
same  faculty,  and,  through  that  identity,  are  themselves  constituted 
into  distinct  unities :  or  again,  a  thought  of  the  cause  suggests  a 
thought  of  the  effect,  a  thought  of  the  mean  suggests  a  thought  of 
the  end,  a  thought  of  the  part  suggests  a  thought  of  the  whole ;  for 
cause  and  effect,  end  and  mean,  whole  and  parts,  have  subjectively 
an  indissoluble  affinity,  as  they  are  all  so  many  forms  or  organiza- 
tions of  thought.  In  like  manner,  the  notions  of  all  resembling 
objects  suggest  each  other,  for  they  possess  some  common  quality, 
through  which  they  are  in  thought  bound  up  in  a  single  act  of 
thought.     Even  the  notions  of  opposite   and   contrasted   objects 

1  [Cf.  Fries,  Anthropologies  i.  29,  S  S.    Krilik^  i.  S  83.] 
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matunlly  excite  each  other  upon  the  same  principle ;  for  these  are 
logically  associated,  inasmuch  as,  by  the  laws  of  thought,  the  notion 
of  one  opposite  necessarily  involves  the  notions  of  the  other;  and 
it  is  also  a  psychological  law,  that  contrasted  objects  relieve  each 
other.  Oppositely  juxta  posita^  se  invicem  colliistrant  When  the 
operations  of  different  faculties  are  mutually  suggestive,  they  are, 
likewise,  internally  connected  by  the  nature  of  their  action;  for 
they  are  either  conversant  with  the  same  object,  and  have  thus  been 
originally  determined  by  the  same  affection  from  without,  or  they 
have  originally  been  associated  through  some  form  of  the  mind 
itself;  thus  moral  cognitions,  moral  feelings,  and  moral  volitions, 
may  suggest  each  other,  through  tlie  common  bond  of  morality ; 
the  moral  principle  in  this  case  uniting  the  operations  of  the  three 
fundamental  })owers  into  one  general  activity."^ 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  must  call  your  attention  to  a  cir- 
cumstance which  I  formerly  incidentally  noticed.' 
Thonghta,  apparent-       It  sometimes   happens   that   thoughts  seem  to 
ly  unassociated.  ^.m       ^.^jj^^  ^^^^i  other  immediately,  between  which 

to   follow  each  other        ....  ., 

immediately.  ^^  ^^  impossible  to  detect  any  bond  of  association. 

If  this  anomaly  be  insoluble,  the  whole  theory  of 
association  is  overthrown.  Philosophers  have  accordingly  set  them- 
selves to  account  for  this  phajnomenon.  To  deny  the  fiict  of  the 
phjenomenon  is  impossible ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  explained  on  the 
hypothesis  of  association.  Xow,  in  their  attempts  at  such  an  expla- 
nation, all  philosophers  agree  in  regard  to  the  first  step  of  the 
solution,  but  they  differ  in  regard  to  the  second.  They  agi-ee  in 
this,  —  that,  admitting  the  apparent,  the  pha?nomenal,  immediacy 
of  the  consecution  of  the  two  unassociated  thoughts,  they  deny  its 
reality.  They  all  affirm,  that  there  have  actually  intervened  one  or 
more  thoughts,  through  the  mediation  of  which,  the  suggestion  in 
question  has  been  effected,  and  on  the  assumption  of  which  inter- 
mediation the  theory  of  association  remains  intact.  For  example, 
let  us  suppose  that  A  and  C  are  thoughts,  not  on  any  law  of  associ- 
ation suggestive  of  each  other,  and  that  A  and  C  appear  to  our  con- 
sciousness as  following  each  other  immediately.  In  this  case,  I  say, 
philosophers  agi'ce  in  supposing,  that  a  thought  B,  associated  with 
A  and  with  C,  and  which  consequently  could  be  awakened  by  A, 
and  could  awaken  C,  has  intervened.  So  far  they  are  at  one.  But 
now  comes  their  separation.  It  is  asked,  how  can  a  thought  be 
supposed  to  intervene,  of  which  consciousness  gives  us  no  indi- 

IH.  Schmid,  Vermch  einer  Mftaph.^.7AZA\     tlons— Ed.]     Cf.  RndTs  ITorfa,  Notes    ©♦• 
[trmnslated  with  occasional  brief  interpola-     and  D***.  —  Ed. 

s  See  above,  lect  xviii.  p.  244.  —  Ed. 
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cation  ?    In  reply  to  this,  two  answers  have  been  made.   By  one  set 

of  philosophers,  among  whom  I  may  particularly 
Two  modes  of  expii-      ^  ^^^   ^j^^  Stewart,  it  is  said,  that  the  immedi- 

cation     adopted     by  r        J  ^  »  jiaj.-. 

phiiosopherg.  ate  thought  B,  having  been  awakened  by  A,  did 

rise  into  consciousness,  suggested  C,  and  was 
instantly  forgotten.  This  solution  is  apparently  that  exclusively 
known  in  Britain.  Other  philosophers,  following  the  indication  of 
Leibnitz,  by  whom  the  theory  of  obscure .  or  latent  activities  was 
first  explicitly  promulgated,  maintain  that  the  intermediate  thought 
never  did  rise  into  consciousness.  They  hold  that  A  excited  B,  but 
that  the  excitement  was  not  strong  enough  to  rouse  B  from  its 
state  of  latency,  though  strong  enough  to  enable  it  obscurely  to 
excite  C,  whose  latency  was  less,  and  to  afford  it  vivacity  sufficient 
to  rise  into  consciousness. 

Of  these   opinions,   I   have   no  hesitation   in   declaring  for  the 

latter.     I  formerly  showed  you  an   analysis  of 

To  be  explained  on       some  of  the  most  palpable   and  familiar  phie- 

tho  principle  of  la-       n^j^gna  of  miiul,  which  made  the  supposition  of 

tent  modifications   of  t/.        .  . 

mjn^^  mental  modifications  latent,  but  not  inert,  one 

of  Jibsolute  necessity.  In  j)articular,  I  proved 
this  in  regard  to  the  phajnomena  of  Perception.^  But  the  fact 
of  such  latencies  being  established  in  one  faculty,  they  afford  an 
easy  and  philosophical  explanation  of  the  pha?nomena  in  all.  In 
the  present  instance,  if  we  admit,  as  admit  we  must,  that  activities 
can  endure,  and  consequently  can  operate,  out  of  consciousness,  the 
question  is  at  once  solved.  On  this  doctrine,  the  whole  theory 
of  association  obtains  an  easy  and  natural  completion ;  as  no  defi- 
nite line  can  be  drawn  between  clear  and  obscure  activities,  which 
melt  insensibly  into  each  ;  and  botli,  being  of  the  same  nature,  must 
be  supposed  to  o])erate  under  the  same  laws.  In  illustration  of  the 
mediatory  agency  of  latent  thouglits  in  the  process  of  sugges- 
tion, I  fonnerly  alluded  to  an  analogous  pha^nomenon  under  the 
laws  of  physical  motion,  wliich  I  may  again  call  to  your  remem- 
brance. If  a  series  of  eliiStic  balls,  say  of  ivory,  arc  placed  in  a 
straight  line,  and  in  mutual  contact,  and  if  the  first  be  sharply 
struck,  what  happens?  The  intermediate  balls  remain  at  rest;  the 
last  alone  is  moved. 

The  other  doctrine,  which  proceeds  upon  the  h}qiothesis  that  we 

can  be  conscious  of  a  thought  and  that  thought 
e  eonnter  so  u-      |^  instantly  forgotten,  has  everything  against  it, 

and  nothing  in  its  favor.  In  the  firet  place,  it 
does  not,  like  the  counter  hypothesis  of  latent  agencies,  only  apply 

1  See  above,  Icct  xviii.  p  242.  —  Ed 
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a  principle  which  is  already  proved  to  exist ;  it  on  the  contrary  lays 
its  foundation  in  a  fact  which  is  not  shown  to  be  real.  But  in  the 
second  place,  this  fact  is  not  only  not  shown  to  be  real :  it  is  im- 
probable,—  nny  impossible;  for  it  contradicts  the  whole  analogy 
of  the  intellectual  phaenomena.  The  memory  or  retention  of  a 
thought  is  in  proportion  to  its  vivacity  in  consciousness ;  but  that 
all  trace  of  its  existence  so  completely  perished  with  its  presence, 
that  reproduction  became  impossible,  even  the  instant  after,  —  this 
assumption  violates  every  probability,  in  gratuitously  disallowing 
the  established  law  of  the  proportion  between  consciousness  and 
memory.  But  on  this  subject,  having  formerly  spoken,  it  is  needless 
now  nijain  to  dwell.  ^ 

So  much  for  the  laws  of  association,  —  the  laws  to  which  the 
faculty  of  Reproduction  is  subjected. 

This  faculty,  I  formerly  mentioned,  might  be  considered  as  oper- 
ating, either  spontaneously,  without  any  interference  of  the  will, 
or  as  modified  in  its  action  by  the  intervention  of  volition.  In  the 
one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  Reproductive  Faculty  acts  in  sub- 
servience to  its  own  laws.  In  the  former  case,  one  thought  is  al- 
lowed to  suggest  another  according  to  the  greater  general  connec- 
tion subsisting  between  them ;  in  the  latter,  the 

The    Reproductive  «        ,.  .         ,  •  • 

Faculty  divided  into  ^^^  ^^  Volition,  by  concentrating  attention  upon 
two:  —  Si)ontniieou8  a  Certain  determinate  class  of  associating  cir- 
Suffpestion  aud  Rem-       cumstanccs,  bcstows  on  thcsc  circumstauccs  an 

extraordinary  vivacity,  and,  consequently,  ena- 
bles them  to  obtain  the  preponderance,  and  exclusively  to  deter- 
mine the  succession  of  the  intellectual  train.  The  former  of  these 
cases,  where  the  Reproductive  Faculty  is  left  wholly  to  itself^  may 
not  improperly  be  called  Spontaneous  Suggestion,  or  Suggestion 
simply;  the  latter  ought  to  obtain  the  name  of  Reminiscence  or 
Recollection,  (in  Greek  ova/inyo-t?).  The  employment  of  these  terms 
in  these  significations,  corresponds  with  the  meaning  they  obtain 
in  common  usage.  Philosophers  have  not,  however,  always  so 
applied  them.  But  as  I  have  not  entered  on  a  criticism  of  the 
analyses  attempted  by  philosophers  of  the  faculties,  so  I  shall  say 
nothing  in  illustration  of  their  perversion  of  the  terms  by  which 
they  have  denoted  them, 
liecollection  or  Reminiscence  supposes  two  things.     "First,  it  is 

necessary  that  the  mind  recognize  the  identity 
What  Reminiscence      ^^  ^^^  representations,  and  then  it  is  necessary 

involves.  ',  , 

that  i,he  mind  be  conscious  of  something  ditier- 
ent  from  the  first  impression,  in  consequence  of  which  it  affirms  to 

1  See  abore,  led.  x viil.  p.  246.  —  Ed. 
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itself  that  it  h«id  formerly  experienced  tliis  modification.  It  is  pass- 
ing marvellous,  this  conviction  that  we  have  of  the  identity  of  two 
representations;  for  they  are  only  similar,  not  the  same.  Were 
they  the  same,  it  would  be  impossible  to  discriminate  the  thought 
reproduced  from  the  thought  originally  experienced."*  This  cir- 
cumstance justly  excited  the  admiration  of  St. 
8t  AugtMrtin»8  an-      Augustin,  and  he  asks  how,  if  we  had  actually 

■lysis  of  this  power,  ~  °  '  '  .     ..        i 

detailed.  forgotten  a  thmg,  we  could  so  categoncally  af- 

firm, —  it  is  not  that,  when  some  one  named  to 
us  another;  or,  it  is  that,  when  it  is  itself  presented-  The  question 
was  worthy  of  his  subtlety,  and  the  answer  does  honor  to  his  pene- 
tration. His  principle  is,  that  we  cannot  seek  in  our  own  memory 
for  that  of  which  we  have  no  sort  of  recollection,  "  Quod  omnino 
obliti  fueramus  amissum  quierere  non  possum  us."  *  We  do  not  seek 
what  has  been  our  first  reflective  thought  in  infancy,  the  fii*st  rea- 
soning we  have  performed,  the  first  free  act  which  raised  us  above 
the  rank  of  automata.  We  are  conscious  that  the  attempt  would 
be  fruitless;  and  even  if  modifications  thus  lost  should  chance  to 
recur  to  our  mind,  we  should  not  be  able  to  say  with  truth  that  we 
had  recollected  them,  for  we  should  have  no  criterion  by  which  to 
recognize  them,  "Cujus  nisi  menior  esseni,  si  oflEeretur  mihi,  non 
invenirom,  quia  non  agnoscorom/'  And  what  is  the  consequence 
he  deduces?     It  is  worthy  of  your  attention. 

From  the  moment,  then,  that  we  sock  aught  in  our  memory,  we 

declare,  by  tliat  very  act,  thnt  we  have  not  alto- 

Its  condition, -the  j^^.^.   f,,;^,,tt^.,^    j^'.    ^^.^    ^^^    l^,,l,|    ^f  j^     j^g    j^. 

law  of  totality.  ^  =^  '         .  .  ' 

were,  a  part,  and  by  this  pait,  which  we  hold, 
we  seek  that  which  we  do  not  hold,  "  Ergo  non  totum  exciderat ; 
sed  ex  parte  qua  tenebatur,  alia  qua^rebatur."  And  what  is  the 
secret  motive  which  deterinines  us  to  this  research  ?  It  is  that  our 
memory  feels,  that  it  does  not  see  together  all  that  it  was  accus- 
tomed to  see  together,  "Quia  sontiebat  se  memoria  non  simul  vol- 
vere  qua3  simul  solebat."  It  feels  with  regret  that  it  still  only  dis- 
covers a  part  of  itself,  and  hence  its  disquietude  to  seek  out  what 
is  missing,  in  order  to  reiinnex  it  to  the  whole  ;  like  to  those  reptiles, 
if  the  comparison  may  be  permitted,  whose  membei-s  when  cut 
asunder  seek  again  to  reunite,  "Et  quasi  detruncata  consuetudine 
claudicans,  reddi  quod  deerat  flagitabat."  But  when  this  detached 
portion  of  our  memory  at  length  presents  itself,  —  the  name,  for 
example,  of  a  person,  which  had  escaped  us ;  how  shall  we  proceed 

1  Ancillon,  Essais  PhihsophigueSj  ii.  pp.  141, 142.  —  £d.    Cf.  Andr^,  2>at<d  de  PUommef  i,  277. 
S  Con/estiontj  lib.  x.  caps.  18, 19. 
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to  reannex  it  to  tlic  other  ?  We  have  only  to  uUow  nature  to  do 
her  work.  For  if  the  name,  being  pronounced,  goes  of  itself  to 
reunite  itself  to  the  thought  of  the  person,  and  to  place  itself,  so  to 
speak,  upon  his  face,  as  upon  its  ordinary  seat,  we  will  say,  without 
hesitation, — there  it  is.  And  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  obstinately  refuses 
to  go  there  to  place  itself,  in  order  to  rejoin  the  thought  to  which 
we  had  else  attached  it,  we  will  say  peremptorily  and  at  once,  — 
no,  it  does  not  suit,  "Xon  connectitur,  quia  non  simul  cum  illo  cog- 
itari  consuevit."  But  when  it  suits,  where  do  we  discover  this 
luminous  accordance  which  consummates  our  research  ?  And  where 
can  we  discover  it,  except  in  our  memory  itself,  —  in  some  back 
chamber  I  mean,  of  that  labyrinth  where  what  we  considered  as 
lost  had  only  gone  astray,  "  Et  unde  adest,  nisi  ex  ipsa  memoria." 
And  the  proof  of  this  is  manifest.  When  the  name  presents  itself 
to  our  mind,  it  appears  neither  novel  nor  strange,  but  old  and  f:imil- 
iar,  like  an  ancient  property  of  which  we  have  recovered  the  title- 
deeds,  "  Xon  cnim  quasi  novum  credimus,  sed  recordantes  appro- 
bamus." 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  an- 
tiquity, and  whose  philosophical  opinions,  were  they  collected,  ar- 
ranged, and  illustrated,  would  raise  him  to  as  high  a  rank  among 
metaphysicians,  as  he  already  holds  among  theologians. 

"Among  psychologists,  those  who  have  written  on  Memory  and 

Reproduction  with  the  greatest  detail  and  pre- 

Defect  in  the  auaiypis       cision,  havc  Still  failed  ill  giving  more  than  a 
of  Memory  and  Repro-      nieagi'e  Outline  of  tlicsc  Operations.     They  have 

u    on     y  pj«>      -       taken  account  only  of  the  notions  which  suffffcst 

ogL«t9,  —  m    recoj^niz-  ^        •'        ^  co 

ing  only  a  cousvcutive  cacli  Other,  witli  a  distinct  and  palpable  noto- 
order  of  association.         riotv.     Thcy  havc  viewed  the  associations  only 

in  the  order  in  which  language  is  competent  to 
express  them ;  and  as  language,  which  rendei-s  them  still  more  pal- 
pable and  distinct,  can  only  express  them  in  a  consecutive  order, — 
can  only  express  them  one  after  another,  they  have  been  led  to 
suppose  tliat  thoughts  only  awaken  in  succession.  Thus,  a  series 
of  ideas  mutually  associated,  resembles,  on  the  doctrine  of  philoso- 
phei-s,  a  chain  in  which  every  link  draws  up  that  which  follows; 
.and  it  is  by  means  of  these  links  that  intelligence  labors  through, 
in  the  act  of  reminiscence,  to  the  end  which  it  proposes  to  attain.* 

"  There  are  some,  indeed,  among  them,  who  are  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge, that  every  actual  circumstance  is  associated  to  several  funda- 
mental notions,  and,  consequently,  to  several  chains,  between  which 

1  Cf.  ReitTs  Works,  p  906,  note  f.  —  Eo. 
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the  mind  may  choose ;  they  admit  even  that  every  link  is  attached 
to  several  others,  so  that  the  whole  fonns  a  kind  of  trellis,  —  a  kind 
of  net-work,  which  the  mind  may  traverse  in  every  direction,  but 
still  always  in  a  single  direction  at  once,  —  always  in  a  succession 
similar  to  that  of  speech.  This  manner  of  explaining  reminiscence 
is  founded  solely  on  this,  —  that,  content  to  have  observed  all  that 
is  distinctly  manifest  in  the  phaBnomenon,  they  have  paid  no  attention 
to  the  under  play  of  the  latescent  activities,  —  paid  no  attention  to 
all  that  custom  conceals,  and  conceals  the  more  effectually  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  more  completely  blended  with  the  natural  agencies 
of  mind. 

"Thus  their  theorj',  true  in  itself,  and  departing  from  a  well-estab- 
lished principle,  —  the  Association  of  Ideas,  ex- 
Eiement  in  the  phc-      plains  in  a  Satisfactory  manner  a  portion  of  the 
nomena,  which   the       phenomena  of  Reminiscence ;  but  it  is  incom- 
common  theory  falls      ^^^^^  f^^  j^  jg  unable  to  account  for  the  prompt, 

to  explain, —the  move-  r  xu-     /•        i^  r 

ment  of  thought  iVom  ^'^^sy,  and  vancd  operation  of  this  faculty,  or  for 
one  order  of  Bubjecu  all  the  marv'els  it  performs.  On  the  doctrine  of 
to  another.  tjjg  p]ulosophei*8,  WO  can  explain  how  a  scholar 

repeats,  without  hesitation,  a  lesson  he  has 
learned,  for  all  the  words  are  associated  in  his  mind  according  to 
the  order  in  which  he  has  studied  tliem ;  how  he  demonstrates  a 
geometrical  theorem,  the  parts  of  which  are  connected  together  in 
tlie  same  manner;  these  and  similar  reminiscences  of  simple  succes- 
sions present  no  difficulties  which  the  common  doctrine  cannot 
resolve.  But  it  is  impossible,  on  this  doctrine,  to  explain  the  rapid 
and  certain  movement  of  thought,  which,  u  ith  a  marvellous  Ihcility, 
passes  from  one  order  of  subjects  to  another,  only  to  return  again  to 
the  first ;  which  advances,  retrogades,  deviates,  and  reverts,  sometimes 
marking  all  the  points  on  its  route,  again  clearing,  as  if  in  l>lay, 
immense  intervals;  which  runs  over  now  in  a  manifest  order,  now 
in  a  seeming  irregularity,  all  the  notions  relative  to  an  object,  often 
relative  to  several,  between  which  no  connection  could  be  suspected ; 
and  this  without  hesitation,  without  uncertainty,  without  error,  as 
the  hand  of  a  skilful  musician  expatiates  over  the  keys  of  the  most 
complex  organ.  All  this  is  inexplicable  on  the  meagre  and  con- 
tracted theory  on  which  the  phajnomena  of  reproduction  have  been 
thought  explained."  * 

"To  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  phaenomena  of  Reminiscence,  it 
is  requisite,  that  we  consider  under  what  conditions  it  is  determined 
to  exertion.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  at  every  crisis 

1  Cardaillac,  [Etudes  EUmentaire*  dt  Phifo$ophuy  t.  il.  c  t  p.  124  ct  sr^.  —  Ed  ] 
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of  our  existence,  momentary  circumstances  are  the  causes  %vhich 

awaken  our  activity,  and  set  our  recollection  at 

Conditions  under      work  to  supply  the  neccssaries  of  thought.  *    In 

which    Reminisoence      ^i^^  second  i)lace,  it  is  as  constituting  a  want  (and 

is  determined  to  ezer-        -  -  o  \ 

ji^,n.  hy  want  I  mean  the  result  either  of  an  act  of  de- 

1.  Homentarj  cir-  sirc  or  of  volition),  that  the  determining  circum- 
enmstanocs  the  causes      stance  tends  principally  to  awaken  the  thoughts 

ofour mental  activity.  ..i.      i  •   i    "^  •  •   ^    j       rr«i  •    »     •        ^i 

2.  The  determin-  ^  which  it  IS  associated.  This  being  the  case, 
ing  eireumsuncemust  we  should  exj)ect  that  each  circumstance  which 
constitute  a  want  Constitutes  a  want  should  suggest,  likewise,  the 

notion  of  an  object,  or  objects,  proper  to  sat- 
isfy it;  and  this  is  what  actually  happens.  It  is,  however,  fur- 
ther to  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  enough  that  the  want  suggests 
the  idea  of  the  object ;  for  if  that  idea  were  alone,  it  would  remain 
without  effect,  since  it  could  not  guide  me  in  the  procedure  I  should 
follow.  It  is  necessary,  at  the  same  time,  that  to  the  idea  of  this 
object  there  should  be  associated  the  notion  of  the  relation  of  this 
object  to  the  want,  of  the  place  where  I  may  find  it,  of  the  means 
by  which  I  may  j)rocure  it,  and  turn  it  to  account,  etc.  For  instance, 
I  wish  to  make  a  quotation:  —  This  want  awakens  in  me  the  idea 
of  the  author  in  whom  the  passage  is  to  be  found,  which  I  am  desir- 
ous of  citing;  but  this  idea  would  be  fruitless,  unless  there  were 
conjoined,  at  the  same  time,  the  representation  of  the  volume,  of 
the  place  where  I  may  obtain  it,  of  the  means  I  must  employ,  etc. 
Hence  I  infer,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  want  does  not  awaken  an 

idea  of  its  object  alone,  but  that  it  awakens  it 
Conditions  under      accompanied  with  a  number,  more  or  less  con- 

which  a  want  is  elTec-  -tii/.  ..  i-i/' 

tive  to  determine  rem-        Sldcniblc,  of  aCCCSSOr}'  UOtlOUS,  wllich  form,  aS  it 

iniscence.  Were,  its  train  or  attendance.     This  train  may 

1.  Awakens  the  idea      vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  want  which 

^ts  object  along  with  ^g  ^y^^  ^otion  of  an  object;  but  the  train 

eertam   accessory  no-  ^^  •*         '  • 

tiona.  can  never  fall  wholly  off,  and  it  becomes  more 

indissolubly  attached  to  the  object,  in  proportion 

as  it  has  been  more  frequently  called  up  in  attendance. 

**  I  infer,  in  the  second  place,  that  this  accompaniment  of  accessory 
^   _  notions,  simultaneously  sujnjested  with  the  prin- 

2-   The*e   accesrory  ,    • ,         •      ^       /.  t  •  •    -Ji  a     V. 

notions  less  vividly  P^l  ^^^^a,  IS  far  from  being  as  vividly  and  dis- 
reprcsented  in  con-  tinctly  represented  in  consciousness  as  that  idea 
seionsness    than   the      Jtself;   and  whcu  thcsc   acccssorics  have  once 

been   completely  blended  with  the  habits  of 
the  mind,  and  its  reproductive  agency,  they  at  length  finally  dis- 

1  [Sapejam  ffMifloobnitim 
Levis  cxolctam  mcmorUm  rcnovat  nota. 

Sensea,  (EdipuSf  t.  820.] 
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appear,  becoming  fused,  as  it  were,  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
idea  to  which  they  are  attached.  Experience  proves  this  double 
effect  of  the  habits  of  reminiscence.  If  we  observe  our  opera- 
tions itjlative  to  the  gratification  of  a  want,  we  shall  perceive  that 
we  are  far  from  having  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  accessory 
notions ;  the  consciousness  of  them  is,  as  it  were,  obscured,  and  yet 
we  cannot  doubt  that  they  are  present  to  the  mind,  for  it  is  they 
that  direct  our  procedure  in  all  its  details. 

"  We  must,  therefore,  I  think,  admit  that  the  thought  of  an  object 
immediately  suggested  by  a  desire,  is  always  accompanied  by  an 
escort  more  or  less  numerous  of  accessory  tlioughts,  equally  present 

to  the  mind,  though,  in  general,  unknown  in 

The  aecessoiy  no-      themsclves  to  consciousncss ;  that  these  acces- 

tioM,  the  more  influ-      sorics  are  not  without  their  influence  in  guiding 

ential  on  our  conduct,        ^,  ^.  t'.ii       .1  .., 

as  the    are  ftirther  operations  elicited  by  the  pnncipal  notion ; 

withdrawn  from  con-  and,  it  may  even  be  added,  that  they  are  so 
aeioDsness.  much  the  more  calculated  to  exert  an  effect  in 

the  conduct  of  our  procedure,  in  proportion  as, 
having  become  more  part  and  parcel  of  our  habits  of  reproduction, 
the  influences  they  exert  are  further  withdrawn,  in  ordinary,  from 

the  ken  of  consciousness."^  The  same  thing 
Illustrated  by  the  ^^  illustrated  by  what  happens  to  us  in  the 

case  of  reading.  *'  ,  ,    . 

case  of  reading.  Originally  each  word,  each 
letter,  was  a  separate  object  of  consciousness.  At  length,  the 
knowledge  of  letters  and  words  and  linos  being,  as  it  were,  fused 
into  our  habits,  we  no  longer  have  any  distinct  consciousness  of 
them,  as  severally  concurring  to  the  result,  of  which  alone  we  are 
conscious.  But  that  each  word  and  letter  has  its  effect,  —  an  effect 
which  can  at  any  moment  become  an  object  of  consciousness,  is 
shown  by  the  following  experiment.  If  we  look  over  a  book  for 
the  occurrence  of  a  particular  name  or  word,  we  glance  our  eye 
over  a  page  from  top  to  bottom,  and  ascertain,  almost  in  a  moment, 
that  it  is  or  is  not  to  be  found  therein.  Here  the  mind  is  hardly 
conscious  of  a  single  word,  but  that  of  which  it  is  in  quest ;  but  yet 
it  is  evident,  that  each  other  word  and  letter  must  have  produced 
an  obscure  effect,  and  which  effect  the  mind  was  ready  to  discrim- 
inate and  strengthen,  so  as  to  call  it  into  clear  consciousness,  M'hen- 
ever  the  effect  was  found  to  be  that  which  the  letters  of  the  word 
sought  for  could  determine.  But,  if  the  mind  be  not  unaffected 
by  the  multitude  of  letters  and  words  which  it  surveys,  if  it  be 
able  to  ascertain  whether  the  combination  of  letters  constituting  the 

1  Cardaillac,  [Etudes  EUment.  de  PhOos.  t.  ii.  c  v.  p.  128  et  $eq.  —  Ed.] 
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word  it  seeks,  be  or  be  not  actually  among  them,  and  all  this  with- 
out any  distinct  consciousness  of  all  it  tries  and  finds  defective ;  — 
why  may  we  not  suppose,  —  why  are  we  not  bound  to  suppose,  that 
the  mind  may,  in  like  manner,  overlook  its  book  of  memory,  and 
search  among  its  magazines  of  latescent  cognitions  for  the  notions 
of  which  it  is  in  want,  awakening  these  into  consciousness,  and 
allowing  the  others  to  remain  in  their  obscurity  ? 

**  A  more  attentive  consi<leration  of  the  subject  will  show,  that 

we  have  not  yet  divined  the  faculty  of  Reminis- 

GroaDds  tor  infer-      cencc  in  its  wliole  extent.     Let  us  make  a  single 

ring  that  we  have  not      reflection.     Continually  struck  by  relations  of 

yet  coropaMed  the  £ftc-  i  •     i  •         n  m     i    i  -i      /• 

nity  of  Reminiwenoe  ^^^T  ^md.  Continually  ass.iiled  by  a  crowd  of 
in  its  whole  extent.  perceptions  and  sensations  of  every  variety,  and, 

at  the  same  time,  occupied  with  a  complement 
of  thoughts ;  we  experience  at  once,  and  we  are  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly conscious  of,  a  considerable  number  of  wants,  —  wants  some- 
times real,  sometimes  factitious  or  imaginary,  —  phjenomen a,  how- 
ever, all  stamped  with  the  same  characters,  and  all  stimulating  us 
to  act  with  more  or  less  of  energy.  And  as  we  choose  among  the 
different  wants  which  we  would  satisfy,  as  well  as  among  the  dif- 
ferent means  of  satisfying  that  want  which  we  determine  to  prefer; 
and  as  the  motives  of  this  preference  are  taken  either  from  among 
the  principal  ideas  relative  to  each  of  these  several  wants,  or  from 
among  the  accessory  ideas  which  habit  has  established  into  their 
necessary  escorts;  —  in  all  these  cases  it  is  requisite,  that  all  the 
circumstances  should  at  once,  and  from  the  moment  they  have  taken 
the  character  of  wants,  produce  an  effect,  correspondent  to  that 
which,  we  have  seen,  is  caused  by  each  in  particular.  Ilcnce  we 
are  compelled  to  conclude,  that  the  complement  of  the  circumstances 
by  which  we  are  thus  affected,  has  the  effect  of  rendering  always 
present  to  us,  and,  consequently,  of  placing  at  our  disposal,  an  im- 
mense number  of  thoughts ;  some  of  which  certainly  are  distinctly 
recognized,  being  accompanied  by  a  vivid  consciousness,  but  the 
greater  number  of  which,  although  remaining  latent,  are  not  the 
less  effective  in  continually  exercising  their  peculiar  influence  on 
our  modes  of  judging  and  acting.  * 

"  We  might  say,  that  each  of  these  momentary  circumstances  is 
a  kind  of  electric  shock  which  is  communicated  to  a  certain  portion, 
—  to  a  certain  limited  sphere,  of  intelligence ;  and  the  sum  of  all 
these  circumstances  is  equal  to  so  many  shocks  which,  given  at  once 


1  [Cf.  Wolf,  P»9dUdogia  Rationalise  H  M|  97.      &iijf7i,  partic.  78,  pp.  156, 156  ( Florence,  1566)^ 
Sfmynettua  Hayiietiiu,  In  Arist.  Dt  Smsu  et     and  Simon  Simoniua,  Md.  p.  257.] 
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at  so  many  different  points,  produce  a  general  agitation.  We  may 
form  some  rude  conception  of  this  phoenomenon  by  an  analogy. 
We  may  compare  it,  in  the  former  case,  to  those  concentric  circles 
which  are  presented  to  our  observation  on  a  smooth  sheet  of  water, 
when  its  surface  is  agitated  by  throwing  in  a  pebble ;  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  to  the  same  surface  when  agitated  by  a  number  of  peb- 
bles thrown  simultaneously  at  different  points. 

"  To  obtain  a  clearer  notion  of  this  phsenomenon,  I  may  add  some 

observations  on  the  relation  of  our  thoughts 
This  ftirther  shown      ^^         themselves,  and  with  the  determining 

from  the  relations  of  .         °  7 

our  thoughts  among      circumstances  of  the  moment. 

themselves,  and  with  "  1%  Among  the  thoughts,  notions,  or  ideas 

the  determining  cir-      ^^hich  belong  to  the  different  gioups,  attached 

enmstances  of  the  mo-        ^      .■*  *      -      ^  ^  ^»  •       i^  i 

to  the  principal  representations  simultaneously 
awakened,  there  are  some  reciprocally  connected 
by  relations  proper  to  themselves ;  so  that,  in  this  whole  comple- 
ment of  coexistent  activities,  these  tend  to  excite  each  other  to 
higher  vigor,  and,  consequently,  to  obtain  for  themselves  a  kind  of 
preeminence  in  the  group  or  particular  circle  of  activity  to  which 
they  belong. 

"2°,  There  are  thoughts  associated,  whether  as  principals  or 
accessories,  to  a  greater  number  of  detennining  circumstances,  or 
to  circumstances  which  recur  more  frequently.  Hence  they  present 
themselves  oflener  than  the  otlicrs,  they  enter  more  completely  into 
our  habits,  and  take,  in  a  more  absolute  manner,  the  character  of 
customary  or  habitual  notions.  It  hence  results,  that  they  are  less 
obtrusive,  though  more  energetic,  in  their  influence,  enacting,  as 
they  do,  a  principal  part  in  almost  all  our  deliberations ;  and  exer- 
cising a  stronger  influence  on  our  determinations. 

**  3?,  Among  this  great  crowd  of  thoughts,  simultaneously  excited, 
those  which  are  connected  with  circumstances  which  more  vividly 
affect  us,  assume  not  only  the  ascendant  oyer  others  of  the  same 
description  with  themselves,  but  likewise  predominate  over  all  those 
which  are  dependent  on  circumstances  of  a  feebler  determining 
influence. 

"  From  these  three  considerations  we  ought,  therefore,  to  infer, 
that  the  thoughts  connected  with  circumstances  on  which  our 
attention  is  more  specially  concentrated,  are  those  which  prevail 
over  the  others ;  for  the  effect  of  attention  is  to  render  dominant 
and  exclusive  the  object  on  which  it  is  directed,  and  during  the 
moment  of  attention,  it  is  the  circumstance  to  which  we  attend 
that  necessarily  obtains  the  ascendant. 

"  Thus  if  we  appreciate  correctly  the  phasnomena  of  Reproduo- 
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tion  or  Reminiscence,  we  shall  recognize,  as  an  incontestable  fact, 

tliat  our  thoughts  suggest  each  other,  not  one  by 

General  concinsiont.      one  successively,  as  the  order  to  which  language 

Thoughts    awmkened      j^  astricted  might  lead  us  to  infer;  but  that  the 

not   onlj    in    tuoee**  ^   .  ' 

don,  tmt  simniune-      Complement  of  circumstances  under  which  we  at 
oosiy.  every  moment  exist,  awakens  simultaneously  a 

great  number  of  thoughts ;  these  it  calls  into  the 
presence  of  the  mind,  either  to  place  them  at  our  disposal,  if  we 
fin<l  it  requisite  to  employ  them,  or  to  make  them  cooperate  in  our 
deliberations  by  giving  them,  according  to  their  nature  and  our 
habits,  an  influence,  more  or  less  active,  on  our  judgments  and  con- 
sequent acts. 
"It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  great  crowd  of  thoughts 

always  present  to  the  mind,  there  is  only  a  small 
Of  the*  tome  only      number  of  which  we  are  distinctly  conscious : 

become  ot()ectB  of  deftr  •  •  n  ^ 

eonfcioosnett.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  small  number  we  ought  to  dis- 

tinguish those  which,  being  clothed  in  language, 
oral  or  mental,  become  the  objects  of  a  more  fixed  attention ;  those 
which  hold  a  closer  relation  to  circumstances  more  impressive  than 
others ;  or  which  receive  a  predominant  character  by  the  more  vig- 
orous attention  we  bestow  on  them.  As  to  the  others,  although 
not  the  objects  of  clear  consciousness,  they  are  nevertheless  present 
to  the  mind,  there  to  perform  a  very  important  part  as  motive 
principles  of  determination ;  and  the  influence  which  they  exert  in 
this  capacity  is  even  the  more  powerful  in  proportion  as  it  is  less 
apparent,  being  more  disguised  by  habit."  ^ 

1  Cardaillac,  [EtwUs  EUment.  dt  rhiUm  ,  t-  ii.  c  v.  p.  IGi  «<  M9.  —  Ed] 
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THE  REPRESENTATIVE  FACULTY  —  IMAGINATION. 

In  m7  last  Lecture,  I  concluded  the  special  consideration  of  the 

elementary  process  of  call  ins:  up  or  resuscitatinfi: 
out  of  unconsciousness  the  mental  modifications 
which  the  mind,  by  its  Retentive  Faculty,  preserves  from  absolute 
extinction;  the  process  to  which  I  gave  the  not  unexceptionable 
name  of  the  Reproductive,  and  which,  as  lefl  to  its  spontaneous 
action,  or  as  modified  by  the  will,  obtains  the  several  denominations 
of  Suggestion,  or  of  Reminiscence.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Lec- 
ture, I  was  engaged  in  showing  that  the  common  doctrine  in  regard 
to  Reproduction  is  altogether  inadequate  to  the  phenomena,  —  that 
it  allows  to  the  mind  only  the  power  of  reproducing  the  minima  of 
thought  in  succession,  as  in  speech  it  can  only  enunciate  these  one 
after  another ;  whereas,  in  the  process  of  Suggestion  and  Reminis- 
cence, thoughts  are  awakened  simultaneously  in  multitudes,  in  so 
far  as  to  be  brought  into  the  immediate  presence  of  the  mind ;  in 
other  words,  they  all,  like  the  letters  of  a  writing  which  we  glance 
over,  produce  their  effect,  but  those  only  upon  which  the  mind  con- 
centrates its  attention  are  drawn  out  into  the  light  and  foreground 
of  consciousness. 

Having  thus  terminated  the  separate  consideration  of  the  two 
first  of  the  three  correlative  processes  of  Retention,  Reproduction, 
and  Representation,  I  proceed  to  the  special  discussion  of  the  last, 
—  the  RepresentJitive  Faculty. 

By  the  faculty  of  Representation,  as  I  formerly  mentioned,  I 

mean  strictly  the  power  the  mind  has  of  hold- 
J^tL'on -wh^      ing  up  vividly  before  itself  the  thoughts  which, 

by  the  act  of  Reproduction,  it  has  recalled  into 
consciousness.  Though  the  processes  of  Representation  and  Repro- 
duction cannot  exist  independently  of  each  other,  they  are  never- 
theless not  more  to  be  confounded  into  one  than  those  of  Repro- 
duction  and   Conservation.     They  are,  indeed,  discriminated  by 
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differences  sufficiently  decisive.  Reprodnction,  as  we  have  seen, 
operates,  in  part  at  least,  out  of  consciousness.  Representation,  on 
the  contrary,  is  only  realized  as  it  is  realized  in  consciousne^ ;  the 
degree  or  vivacity  of  the  representation  being  always  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  or  vivacity  of  our  consciousness  of  its  reality.    Nor 

are  the  energies  of  Representation  and  Repro- 

Bepresenution  and      duction  always  exerted  by  the  same  individual 

Beprodaetion  not  ai-      j^^  ^       i  intensity,  any  more  than  the  energies 

ways  exerted   bj  the  ^  V» 

nme  individual  in  ^^  Reproduction  and  Retention.  Some  minds 
equal  intensity;  but  are  distinguished  for  a  higher  power  of  mani- 
au  itrong  or  weak  in       festing  One  of  these   phsenomena ;    others,  for 

the  same   individuals  •/>    x*  ^u  j  -^    •  j.      ^ 

in  reference  to  th«  manifesting  another;  and  as  it  is  not  always 
same  classes  of  objects.       the  person  who  forgets  nothing,  who  can  most 

promptly  recall  what  he  retains,  so  neither  is  it 
always  the  person  who  recollects  most  easily  and  correctly,  who 
can  exhibit  what  he  remembers  in  the  most  vivid  colors.  It  is  to 
be  recollected,  however,  that  Retention,  Reproduction,  and  Repre- 
sentation, though  not  in  different  persons  of  the  same  relative  vigor, 
are,  however,  in  the  same  individuals,  all  strong  or  weak  in  refer- 
ence to  the  same  classes  of  objects.  For  example,  if  a  man^s 
memory  be  more  peculiarly  retentive  of  words,  his  verbal  reminis- 
cence and  imagination  will,  in  like  manner,  be  more  particularly 
energetic. 

I  formerly  observed,  that  philosophers  not  having  carried  their 
psychological  analysis  so  far  as  the  constituent  or  elementary  pro- 
cesses, the  faculties  in  their  systems  are  only  precarious  unions  of 
these  processes,  in  binary  or  even  trinary  combination, —  unions, 
consequently,  in  which  hardly  any  two  philosophers  are  at  one.  In 
common  language,  it  is  not  of  course  to  be  expected  that  there 
should  be  found  terms  to  express  the  result  of  an  analysis,  which 
had  not  even  been  performed  by  philosophers;  and,  accordingly, 
the  term  IniagUuiiion  or  Phantasy^  which  denotes  most  nearly  the 
representative  process,  does  this,  however,  not  without  an  admixture 
of  other  processes,  which  it  is  of  consequence  for  scientific  precision 
that  we  should  consider  apart. 

Philosophers  have  divided  Imagination  into  two,  —  what  they 

call  the  Reproductive  and  the  Productive.    By 

Fhnosophershavedi-      the  former,  they  mean  imagination  considered 

Tided  Imagination  in-      ^  simply  rcexhibiting,  representing  the  objects 

to  Reproductive  (Con-  _  _ 

oepuon,)  and  Produc  presented  by  perception,  that  is,  exhibiting  them 
tire.  without  addition,  or  retrenchment,  or  any  change 

in  the  relations  which  they  reciprocally  held, 
when  first  made  known  to  us  through  sense.    This  operation  Mr. 
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Stewart^  has  discriminatecl  as  a  separate  faculty,  and  bestowed  on 

it  the  name  of  Conception.     This  discrimina- 

Thii  diseriminaUon       tion    and    nomenclature,    I   think   unfortunate 

unfortunate  in  it-elf      rphe  discrimination  is  unfortunate,  because  it  is 

And  in  its  nomencla- 

^,„^  unphilosophical    to   distinguish,  as   a   separate 

faculty,  what  is  evidently  only  a  special  appli- 
cation of  a  common  power.  The  nomenclature  is  unfortunate,  ^^r 
the  term  Conception^  which  means  a  taking  up  in  bundles,  or 
grasping  into  unity, — this  term,  I  say,  ought  to  have  been  left  to 
denote,  what  it  previously  was,  and  only  properly  could  be,  applied 
to  express, — the  notions  we  have  of  classes  of  objects,  in  other 
words,  what  have  been  called  our  general  ideas.  Be  tliis,  however, 
as  it  may,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Reproductive.  Imagination  (or  Con- 
ception, in  the  abusive  language  of  the  Scottish  philosophers)  is 
not  a  simple  faculty.  It  comprises  two  processes :  —  first,  an  act  of 
representation  strictly  so  called ;  and,  secondly,  an  act  of  reproduo- 
tion,  arbitrarily  limited  by  certain  contingent  circumstances ;  and  it 
is  from  the  arbitrary  limitation  of  this  second  constituent,  that  the 
£iculty  obtains  the  only  title  it  can  exhibit  to  an  independent  exist- 
ence. Nor  can  the  Productive  Imagination  establish  a  better  claim 
to  the  distinction  of  a  separate  faculty  than  the  Reproductive.  The 
Productive  or  Creative  Imagination  is  that  which  is  usually  sig- 
nified by  the  term  Imagination  or  Fancy ^  in  ordinary  language. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  terms />r{HfMC- 
tive  or  creative  are  very  improperly  applied  to  Imagination,  or  the 
Representative  Faculty  of  mind.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that 
Imagination  creates  nothing,  that  is,  produces  nothing  new;  and 
the  terms  in  question  are,  therefore,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  those 
who  employ  them,  only  abusively  applied  to  denote  the  operations 
of  Fancy,  in  the  new  arrangcrfient  it  makes  of  the  old  objects 

furnished  to'  it  by  the  senses.    We  have  now, 
Imagination,  as  a      therefore.  Only  to  consider,  whether,  in  this  cor- 

plastic    energy,   is    a  •         t  •      *•  i     *• 

complex  operation.  recX^d.  meaning,  Imagination,  as  a  plastic  energy, 

be  a  simple  or  a  complex  operation.  And  that 
it  is  a  complex  operation,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  at  all  difficult  to 
prove. 

In  the  view  I  take  of  the  fundamental  processes,  the  act  of 

representation  is  merely  the  energy  of  the  mind 
1^6  act^of^pre-      j^  holding  up  to  its  own  contemplation  what  it 

is  detennined  to  represent.  I  distinguish,  as 
essentially  different,  the  representation,  and  the  determination  to 

1  BememUf  toI.  I.  part  L  c.  8     Works,  toI.     tion,  lee  Sir  W.  Hamilton**  Edition  of  hia 
ft.  p.  lit     On  Beid^s  use  of  the  term  Conoep-     Works,  p  880,  note  f,  and  p.  407,  note  t.  —Ed. 
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represent.  I  exclude  from  the  faculty  of  Representation  all  power 
of  preference  among  the  objects  it  holds  up  to  view.  This  is  the 
function  of  faculties  wholly  different  from  that  of  Representation, 
which,  though  active  in  representing,  is  wholly  passive  as  to  what  it 
represents. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  powers  by  which  the  Repre- 
sentative  Faculty  is   determined  to  represent, 
Two    powers    by       and  to  represent  this  particular  object,  or  this 
which  the  Keprefcnto-      particular  complement  of  objects,  and  not  any 
I*-^r"  ^      ^  ^      other?     These  are  two.     The  first  of  these  is 

minea  to  eneiyj. 

1.  The  BeprodDoUre      the  Reproductive  Faculty.     This  faculty  is  the 
Faculty.  great  immediate  source  from  which  the  Repre- 
sentative receives  both  the  materials  and  the 

determination  to  represent ;  and  the  laws  by  which  the  Reproduc- 
tive Faculty  is  governed,  govern  also  the  Representative.  Accord- 
ingly, if  there  were  no  other  laws  in  the  arrangement  and  combi- 
nation of  thought  than  those  of  association,  the  Representative 
Faculty  would  be  determined  in  its  manifestations,  and  in  the 
character  of  its  manifestations,  by  the  Reproductive  Faculty  alone ; 
and,  on  this  supposition,  representation  could  no  more  be  distin- 
guislKTl  from  reproduction  than  reproduction  from  association. 
But  tliere  is  another  elementary  process  which  we  have  not  yet 

considered,  —  Comparison,   or  the   Faculty  of 

2.  The  Facnity  of       relations,  to  which  the  representative  act  is  like- 

wi.^e  subject,  and  which  plays  a  conspicuous 
part  in  determining  in  what  combinations  objects  are  represented. 
By  the  process  of  Comparison,  the  comi)lex  objects,  —  the  congeries 
of  phaenomena  called  up  by  the  Reproductive  Faculty,  undergo 
various  operations.  They  are  separated  into  parts,  they  are  analyzed 
into  elements ;  and  these  parts  and  elements  are  again  compounded 
in  every  various  fashion.  In  all  this  the  Representative  Faculty 
cooperates.  It,  firat  of  all,  exhibits  the  phaenomena  so  called  up  by 
the  laws  of  ordinary  association.  In  this  it  acts  as  handmaid  to 
the  Reproductive  Faculty.  It  then  exhibits  the  phaenomena  as 
variously  elaborated  by  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  the  Compara- 
tive Faculty,  to  which,  in  like  manner,  it  performs  the  part  of  a 
subsidiary. 

This  being  understood,  you  will  easily  perceive,  that  the  Imagi- 
nation of  common  language,  —  the  Productive  Imagination  of  phi- 
losophers,—  is  nothing  but  the  Representative  process  plus  the 
process  to  which  I  would  give  the  name  of  the  Comparative,  In 
this  compound  operation,  it  is  true  that  the  representative  act  is  the 
most  conspicuous,  perhaps  the  most  essential,  element.     For,  in 
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the  first  place,  it  is  a  condition  of  the  possibility  of  the  act  of 

comparison,  —  of  the  act  of  analytic  synthesisi 

The  Imagination  of      that  the  materi.il  on  which  it  operates  (that  is, 

common  language  ia      |.|jg  objects  reproduced  in  their  natural  conneo- 

oen^  of  Repreaenta-      tions)  should   be  held  up  to  its  observation  in 

tion  and  Comparison.       a  clear  light,  in  Order  that  it  may  take  note 

of  their  various  circumstances  of  relation ;  and, 
in  the  second,  that  the  result  of  its  own  elaboration,  that  is,  the 
new  arrangements  which  it  proposes,  should  be  realized  in  a  vivid 
act  of  representation.  Thus  it  is,  that,  in  the  view  both  of  the 
vulgar  and  of  philosophei's,  the  more  obtrusive,  though  really  the 
more  subordinate,  element  in  this  compound  process  has  been 
elevated  into  the  principal  constituent ;  whereas,  the  act  of  compar- 
ison, —  the  act  of  separation  and  reconstruction,  has  been  regarded 
as  identical  with  the  act  of  representation. 

Thus  Imagination,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  not 

a  simple  but  a  compound  faculty,  —  a  faculty, 

The  procefs  of  Rep-       howevcr,  in  which  representation,  —  the  vivid 

reaentation  the  princi.       exhibition  of  an  obj cct,  —  foiTOS  the  principal 

pal  constituent  of  Im-  .  -n*     i         n  %\'       -» 

agination,    as    com-       constituent.     If,  therefore,  we  were  obliged  to 
moniy  understood.  find  a  common  word  for  every  elementary  pro- 

cess of  our  analysis,  —  Imaginaticyii  would  be 
the  tei*m,  which,  with  the  least  violence  to  its  meaning,  could  be 
accommodated  to  ex])ress  the  lioprcsentative  Faculty. 

By  Imagination,  thus  limited,  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 

faculty  of  representing   mere   objects  of  sense 
Imagination    not       a]o,ie  is  meant.      On  the   contrary,  a  viijorous 

limited  to  objects  of  ^  ....  .     V  i  , 

j^^  ])owcr  of  representation  is  as  indispensable  a 

condition  of  success  in  the  abstract  sciences,  as 
in  the  poetical  and  plastic  arts ;  and  it  may,  accordingly,  be  reason- 
ably doubted  whether  Aristotle  or  Homer  were  possessed  of  the  more 
powerful  imagination.  "We  may,  indeed,  affirm,  that  there  are  as 
many  different  kinds  of  imagination  as  there  are  different  kinds  of 
intellectual  activity.  There  is  tlie  imagination  of  abstraction,  which 
represents  to  us  certain  phases  of  an  object  to  the  exclusion  of  oth- 
ers, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  sign  by  which  the  phases  are  united ; 
the  imagination  of  wit,  which  represents  differences  and  contrasts, 
and  the  resemblances  by  which  these  are  again  combined  ;  the 
imagination  of  judgment,  which  represents  the  various  qualities 
of  an  object,  and  binds  tliem  together  under  the  relations  of  sub- 
stance, of  attribute,  of  mode;  the  imagination  of  reason,  which 
represents  a  principle  in  connection  with  its  consequences,  the  effect 
in  dependence  on  its  cause ;  the  imagination  of  feeling  which  rep- 
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resents  the  accessory  images,  kindred  to  some  particular,  and  which 
therefore  confer  on  it  greater  compass,  depth,  and  intensity;  the 
imagination  of  volition,  which  represents  all  the  circumstances  which 
concur  to  persuade  or  dissuade  from  a  certain  act  of  will ;  the  im- 
agination of  the  passions,  which,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
affection,  represents  all  that  is  homogeneous  or  analogous ;  finally, 
the  imagination  of  the  poet,  which  represents  whatever  is  new,  or 
beautiful,  or  sublime,  —  whatever,  in  a  word,  it  is  determined  to 
represent  by  any  interest  of  art."  ^  The  term  imagination^  however, 
is  less  generally  applied  to  the  representations  of  the  Comparative 
Faculty  considered  in  the  abstract,  than  to  the  representations  of 
sensible  objects,  concretely  modified  by  comparison.  The  two  kinds 
of  imagination  are  in  fact  not  frequently  combined.  Accordingly, 
using  the  term  in  this  its  ordinary  extent,  that  is,  in  its  limitation 
to  objects  of  sense,  it  is  finely  said  by  Mr.  Hume :  "  Nothing  is  more 
dangerous  to  reason  than  the  flights  of  imagination,  and  nothing 
has  been  the  occasion  of  more  mistakes  among  philosophers.  Men 
of  bright  fancies  may,  in  this  respect,  be  compared  to  those  angels 
whom  the  Scriptures  represent  as  covering  their  eyes  with  their 
wings."* 

Considering  the  Representative  Faculty  in  subordination  to  its 

two  determinants,  the  faculty  of  Reproduction 

Three  principal  or-       and  the  faculty  of  Comparison  or  Elaboration, 

den  in  which   im-      ^^  distinguish  three  principal   orders  in 

agination     represents  ,.it  ••  .1  »rr.« 

^^^  which  Im.'igination  represents  ideas:  —  "1  ,  The 

Natural  order ;  2^  The  Logical  order ;  3%  The 
Poetical  order.     The  natural  order  is  that  in  which  we  receive  the 

impression  of  external  objects,  or  the  order  ac- 
cording to  which  our  thoughts  spontaneously 
2.  The  logical  order.       gi'oup  thcmsclves.    The  logical  ordcr  consists  in 

presenting  what  is  universal,  prior  to  what  is 
contained  under  it  as  particular,  or  in  presenting  the  particulars  first, 
and  then  ascending  to  the  universal  which  they  constitute.  The 
former  is  the  order  of  deduction,  the  latter  that  of  induction.  These 
two  orders  have  this  in  common,  that  they  deliver  to  us  notions  in 
the  dependence  in  which  the  antecedent  explains  the  subsequent. 

The  poetical  order  consists  in  seizing  individual 

S.  The   poetical  or-  •  .  i  •  •         xu  •  i. 

^^         *^  Circumstances,  and  in  grouping  them  m  such  a 

manner  that  the  imagination  shall  represent  them 
BO  as  they  might  be  offered  by  the  sense.  The  natural  order  is  in- 
voluntary ;  it  is  established  independently  of  our  concurrence.     The 


1.  The   natural   or- 


1  ABenion,  fiuou  Fkao$opkiqm$,  11. 151.    >  Trtatiat  0/ Hrnncm  N€Uun,  book  I.  part  ir.  f  T.^Ed. 
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lo^cal  order  is  a  child  of  art,  it  is  the  result  of  oar  will ;  but  it  is 
conformed  to  the  laws  of  intelligence,  which  tend  always  to  recall 
the  particular  to  the  general,  or  the  general  to  the  particular.  The 
poetical  order  is  exclusively  calculated  on  effect.  Pindar  would  not 
be  a  lyric  poet,  if  his  thoughts  and  images  followed  each  other  in 
the  common  order,  or  in  the  logical  order.  The  state  of  mind  in 
which  thought  and  feeling  clothe  themselves  in  lyric  forms,  is  a  state 
in  which  thoughts  and  feelings  arc  associated  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  —  in  which  they  have,  in  fact,  no  other  relation  than  that 
which  groups  and  moves  them  around  the  dominant  thought  or 
feeling  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  ode." 

**  Thoughts  which  follow  each  otlier  only  in  the  natural  order,  or 

as  they  are  associated  in  the  minds  of  men  in 
AfltociationBtediooB,      general,  form  tedious  conversations  and  tiresome 

^^         '  books.     Thoughts,  on  the  other  hand,  whose 

connection  is  singular,  capricious,  extraordinary, 
are  unpleasing ;  whether  it  be  that  they  strike  us  as  improbable,  or 
that  the  effort  which  has  been  required  to  produce,  supposes  a  cor- 
responding effort  to  comprehend.  Thoughts  whose  association  is 
at  once  simple  and  new,  and  which,  though  not  previously  witnessed 
in  conjunction,  are  yet  approximated  without  a  violent  exertion, — 
such  thoughts  please  universally,  by  affording  the  mind  the  pleasures 
of  novelty  and  exercise  at  once." 

"A  peculiar  kind  of  imagination,  determined  by  a  peculiar  order 

of  association,  is  usually  found  in  every  period 
Peculiar  kinds  of       Qf  jif^^  [j^  evcry  scx,  in  cvcry  country,  in  every 

imagination  determin-  i.    .  41  ■,     ■,  r.  .... 

,  .  ,.       _j  relimon.     A  knowledore  of  men  pnncipally  con- 

ed by  peculiar  orders  °  ^  ®  i  r      j 

of  awociatiou.  sists  in  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  by  which 

their  thoughts  are  linked  and  represented.  The 
study  of  this  is  of  importance  to  the  instnictor,  in  order  to  direct 
the  character  and  intellect  of  his  pupils ;  to  the  statesman,  that  he 
may  exert  his  influence  on  the  public  opinion  and  manners  of  a 
people ;  to  the  poet,  that  he  may  give  tnith  and  reality  to  his  dra- 
matic situations ;  to  the  orator,  in  order  to  convince  and  persuade ; 
to  the  man  of  the  world,  if  he  would  give  interest  to  his  conversa- 
tion." 

"Authors  who  have  made  a  successful  study  of  this  subject,  skim 

over  a  multitude  of  circumstances  under  which 

Diflbrence  between       ^jj  occuiTcnce  has  taken  place ;  because  they  are 

a  cultivated  and  a  vul-  ...  •  1         •  1 

jjjjjj^  aware  that  it  is  proper  to  reject  what  is  only 

accessory  to  the  object  which  they  would  present 
in  prominence.  A  vulgar  mind  forgets  and  spares  nothing ;  he  is 
ignorant  that  conversation  is  always  but  a  selection ;  that  every  story 
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is  subject  to  the  laws  of  dramatic  poetry,  — festinat  ad  eventum  : 
and  that  all  which  does  not  concur  to  the  effect,  destroys  or  weakens 
it.  The  involuntary  associations  of  their  thoughts  are  imperative 
on  minds  of  this  description ;  they  are  held  in  thraldom  to  the  order 
and  circumstances  in  which  their  perceptions  were  originally  ob- 
tained.^ *  This  has  not,  of  course,  escaped  the  notice  of  the  greatest 
obsen'er  of  human  nature.  Mrs.  Quickly,  in  reminding  Falstaff  of 
his  promise  of  marriage,  supplies  a  good  example  of  this  peculiarity. 
**  Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my 
Dolphin  chamber,  at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  upon  Wed- 
nesday in  Whitsun  week,  when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for  liken- 
ing his  father  to  a  singing  man  of  Windsor,"  —  and  so  forth.  In 
Martinus  Scriblerus,  the  coachman  thus  describes  a  scene  in  the 
Bear  Garden :  "  He  saw  two  men  fight  a  prize ;  one  was  a  fair  man, 
a  sergeant  in  the  guards ;  the  other  black,  a  butcher ;  the  sergeant 
had  red  breeches,  the  butcher  blue ;  they  fought  upon  a  stage,  about 
four  o'clock,  and  the  sergeant  wounded  the  butcher  in  the  leg." 
"  Dreaming,  Somnambulism,  Reverie,  are  so  many  effects  of  im- 
agination, determined  by  association,  —  at  least 

Dreaming  an  effect        ^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^   jj^  ^^^^^   ^^^^^  y^^^^   ^  decisive 
of  imagination,  deter-         .  ▼«  •  •  t  a 

mined  by  association.       influence.     If  an  impressiou  on  the  sense  often 

commences  a  dream,  it  is  by  imagination  and 
suggestion  that  it  is  developed  and  accomplished.  Dreams  have 
fi^quently  a  degree  of  vivacity  which  enables  them  to  compete 
with  the  reality ;  and  if  the  events  which  they  represent  to  us  were 
in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  in  which 
we  stand,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  a  vivid 
dream  from  a  sensible  perception."*  "If,"  says  Pascal,*  "  we  dreamt 
every  night  the  same  thing,  it  would  perhaps  affect  us  as  powerfully 
as  the  objects  which  we  perceive  every  day.  And  if  an  artisan 
were  certain  of  dreaming  every  night  for  twelve  hours  that  he  was 
king,  I  am  convinced  that  he  would  be  almost  as  happy  as  a  king, 
who  dreamt  for  twelve  hours  that  he  was  an  artisan.  If  we  dreamt 
every  night  that  we  were  pursued  by  enemies  and  harassed  by  hor- 
rible phantoms,  we  should  suffer  almost  as  much  as  if  that  were 
true,  and  we  should  stand  in  as  great  dread  of  sleep,  as  we  should 

of  waking,  had  we  real  cause  to  apprehend  these  misfortunes 

It  is  only  because  dreams  are  different  and  inconsistent,  that  we  can 
say,  when  we  awake,  that  we  have  dreamt;  for  life  is  a  dream  a 
little  less  inconstant."    Now  the  case  which  Pascal  here  hypotheti- 

1  Ancillon,  Ktsais  PhilM,  il  152— 156.  —  Ed^         3  Pensit$^  partle  1.  art.  ri.  {  20.    Vol.  ii«  p. 
S  Ancillon^  Ess.  PhU.  ii.  059.  —  £d.  100,  (edit  Faagire.)— £d. 
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callj  BnpposeSy  has  actually  happened.     In  a  veiy  carious  Grer- 

man  work,  by  Abel,  entitled  A   Collection  of 
^T  ^^*T^!°*      Remarkable  Phxje^xomena  from  Human  Life, 

mentioned  by  Abel.  *^  ^  ^ 

I  find  the  following  case,  which  I  abridge  :  —  A 
young  man  had  a  cataleptic  attack,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
singular  effect  was  operated  in  his  mental  constitution.  Some  six 
minutes  after  falling  asleep,  he  began  to  speak  distinctly,  and  almost 
always  of  the  same  objects  and  concatenated  events,  so  that  he 
carried  on  from  night  to  night  the  same  history,  or  rather  continued 
to  play  the  same  part.  On  wakening,  he  had  no  reminiscence 
whatever  of  his  dreaming  thoughts,  —  a  circumstance,  by  the  way, 
which  distinguishes  this  as  rather  a  case  of  somnambulism  than  of 
common  di*eaming.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  he  played  a  double 
part  in  his  existence.  By  day  he  was  the  poor  apprentice  of  a  mer- 
chant; by  night  he  was  a  married  man,  the  father  of  a  family,  a 
senator,  and  in  affluent  circumstances.  If  dunng  his  vision  any- 
thing was  said  in  regard  to  his  waking  state,  he  declared  it  unreal 
and  a  dream.  This  case,  which  is  established  on  the  best  evidence, 
is,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  unique. 

The  influence  of  dreams  upon  our  character  is  not  without  its 
interest.  A  particular  tendency  may  be  strengthened  in  a  man 
solely  by  the  repeated  action  of  dreams.  Dreams  do  not,  however, 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  afford  any  appreciable  indication  of  the 
character  of  individuals.  It  is  not  always  tlie  subjects  that  occupy 
us  most,  when  awake,  that  form  the  matter  of  our  dreams ;  and  it  is 
curious  that  the  persons  the  dearest  to  us  are  precisely  those  about 
whom  we  dream  most  rarely. 

Somnambulism  is  a  phenomenon  still  more  astonishing.     In  this 

singular  state,  a  person  i>ei'forms  a  re^jular  series 

Somnambulism.  .^.         ,'.*  *,  .  *',  _. 

01  rational  actions,  and  those  frequently  of  tlie 
most  difficult  and  delicate  nature,  and,  what  is  still  more  marvellous, 
with  a  talent  to  wliich  he  could  make  no  pretension  when  awake.* 
His  memory  and  reminiscence  supply  him  with  recollections  of 
words  and  things,  which  perhaj)s  were  never  at  his  disposal  in  the 
ordinary  state ;  he  speaks  more  fluently  a  more  refined  language ; 
and,  if  we  are  to  credit  what  the  evidence  on  wliich  it  rests  hardly 
allows  us  to  disbelieve,  he  has  not  only  perceptions  through  other 
channels  than  the  common  organs  of  sense,  but  the  sj)here  of  hb 
cognitions  is  amplified  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which 
sensible  perception  is  confined.  This  subject  is  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  in  the  whole  compass  of  philosophy ;  for,  on  the  one 

1  Of.  Ancillon,  Esxdt  PkOot,  U.  161.  —  £o. 
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hand,  the  phasnomena  are  so  marvellous  that  they  cannot  be  believed, 
and  yet,  on  the  other,  they  are  of  so  unambiguous  and  palpable  a 
character,  and  the  witnesses  to  their  reality  are  so  numerous,  so 
intelligent,  and  so  high  above  every  suspicion  of  deceit,  that  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  deny  credit  to  what  is  attested  by  such  ample 
and  unexceptionable  evidence. 

**  The  third  state,  that  of  Reverie  or  Castle-building,  is  a  kind  of 

waking  dream,  and  does  not  differ  from  dream- 
ing, except  by  the  consciousness  which  accom- 
panies it.  In  this  state,  the  mind  abandons  itself  without  a  choice 
of  subject,  without  control  over  the  mental  train,  to  the  involuntary 
associations  of  imagination.  The  mind  is  thus  occupied  without 
being  properly  active ;  it  is  active,  at  least,  without  effort.  Young 
persons,  women,  the  old,  the  unemployed,  and  the  idle,  are  all  dig- 
posed  to  reverie.  There  is  a  pleasure  attached  to  its  illusions,  which 
render  it  as  seductive  as  it  is  dangerous.  The  mind,  by  indulgence 
in  this  dissipation,  becomes  enervated,  it  acquires  the  habit  of  a 
pleasing  idleness,  loses  its  activity,  and  at  length  even  the  power 
and  the  desire  of  action."^ 

"The  happiness   and   misery  of  every  indi\4dual   of  mankind 

depends   almost   exclusively  on    the   particular 

The  happiness  and  character  of  his  habitual  associations,  and  the 
mieery  of  the  Individ-       relative  kind  and  intensity  of  his  imagination. 

ual  dependent  on  the        ^     .  ,     ,  ,  ,,  ,       _ 

character  of  hia  habit-  ^^  *^  much  Icss  what  wc  actually  are,  and  what 
uai  aMociationa.  WC  actually  posscss,  than  what  we  imagine  our- 

selves to  be  and  have,  that  is  decisive  of  our 
existence  and  fortune."*  Apicius  committed  suicide  to  avoid  star- 
vation, when  his  fortune  was  reduced  to  somewhere,  in  English 
money,  about  £100,000.  The  Roman  epicure  imagined  that  he 
could  not  subsist  on  what,  to  men  in  general,  would  seem  more  than 
affluence. 

"Imagination,  by  the  attractive  or  repulsive  pictures  with  which, 

according  to  our  habits  and  associations,  it  fills 

The  influence  of  im-  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  y^^  j^^^  j^  ^^  j.^^^^^  ^  magical 
agnation  on   haman  ^  .      ,  rm 

m^  charm,  or  despoils  it  of  all  its  pleasantness.   The 

imaginary  happy  and  the  imaginary  miserable 
are  common  in  the  world,  but  their  happiness  and  mbery  are  not 
the  less  real ;  everything  depends  on  the  mode  in  which  they  feel 
and  estimate  their  condition.  Fear,  hope,  the  recollection  of  past 
pleasures,  the  torments  of  absence  and  of  desire,  the  secret  and 
almost  resistless  tendency  of  the  mind  towards  certain  objects,  are 

1  Ancillon,  Sstais  Pkilos.  U.  102.  —  £d.  S  AncUlon,  E$$aa  PkUot.  U.  1G8, 164.  —  Ed. 
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the  effects  of  association  and  imagination.  At  a  distance,  things 
seem  to  us  radiant  with  a  celestial  beaaty,  or  in  the  lurid  aspect  of 
deformity.  Of  a  truth,  in  either  case  we  are  equally  wrong.  When 
the  event  which  we  dread,  or  which  we  desire,  takes  place,  when 
we  obtain,  or  when  there  is  forced  upon  us,  an  object  environed 
with  a  thousand  hopes,  or  with  a  thousand  fears,  we  soon  discover 
that  we  have  expected  too  much  or  too  little;  we  thought  it  by 
anticipation  infinite  in  good  or  evil,  and  we  find  it  in  reality  not 
only  finite,  but  contracted.  'With  the  exception,'  says  Rousseau, 
*of  the  self-existent  Being,  there  is  nothing  beautiful,  but  that 
which  is  not.'  In  the  crisis  whether  of  enjoyment  or  suffering 
happiness  is  not  so  much  happiness,  nor  misery  so  much  misery,  as 
we  had  anticipated.  In  the  past,  thanks  to  a  beneficent  Creator, 
our  joys  reappear  as  purer  and  more  biilliant  than  they  had  been 
actually  experienced ;  and  sorrow  loses  not  only  its  bitterness,  but 
is  changed  even  into  a  source  of  pleasing  recollection."^  "Suavis 
laborum  est  praBteritorum  memoria,"  says  Cicero;*  while  "haec  olim 
meminisse  juvabit,"*  is,  in  the  words  of  Virgil,  the  consolation  of  a 
present  infliction.  "  In  early  youth,  the  present  and  the  future  are 
displayed  in  a  factitious  magnificence;  for  at  this  period  of  life 
imagination  is  in  its  spring  and  freshness,  and  a  cniel  experience 
has  not  yet  exorcised  its  brilliant  enchantments.  Hence  the  fair 
picture  of  a  golden  age,  which  all  nations  concur  in  placing  in  the 
past;  it  is  the  dream  of  the  youth  of  mankind."'*  In  old  age,  again, 
where  the  future  is  dark  and  short,  imagination  carries  us  back  to 
the  reenjoyment  of  a  past  existence.  "  The  young,"  says  Anstotle,* 
"live  forwards  in  hope,  the  old  live  backwards  in  memory;"  as 
Martial  has  well  expressed  it. 

Hoc  est 
Vivcre  bis,  vita  posse  priore  ftni. 

From  all  this,  however,  it  appears  that  the  present  is  the  only 
time  in  which  we  never  actually  live ;  we  live  either  in  the  future, 
or  in  the  past.  So  long  as  we  have  a  future  to  anticipate,  we  con- 
temn the  present;  and  when  we  can  no  longer  look  forward  to  a 
future,  we  revert  and  spend  our  existence  in  the  past.  In  the  words 
of  Manilius : 


n 


Yictnros  agimtis  semper,  nee  yivimns  unqaam."  ' 


1  Ancillon,  Eu.  BUI.  11. 161-6.— Ed.  8  .SHrid,  i  203.  — Ed. 

S  De  FiHibuM,  ii.  82,  translated  fi-om  Euripi.  4  Ancillon,  Essais  Philo*.  il.  166.  — Ed. 

def,  (quoted  by  Maerobius,   Sat.  vii.  2):—  5  Rhft.  ii.  12andl8.  — Ed. 

•ns  fiU   T<M  <r«;^rra  iMfti^nvboi  w6imy,  —  ®  JL-ib.  x.  cpi-r.  23.  —  Ed. 
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In  the  words  of  Pope : 


«< 


Man  neyer  to,  Imt  always  to  be  blest."  ^ 


I  shall  terminate  the  consideration  of  Imagination  Proper  by  a 

speculation  concerning  the  organ  which  it  em- 

imagiiiatioB     em-      ploys  in  the  representations  of  sensible  objects. 

ploys  the  orguM  of      rpj^^  ^      ^  ^j^j^jj  j^  ^^^  employs  seems  to  be 

sense  In  the  represen-  ,  . 

tations  of  sensible  ob-      ^^  Other  than  the  organs  themselves  of  Sense, 
jects.  on  which  the  original  impressions  were  made, 

and  through  which  they  were  originally  per- 
ceived. Experience  has  shown,  that  Imagination  depends  on  no 
one  part  of  the  cerebral  apparatus  exclusively.  There  is  no  portion 
of  the  brain  which  has  not  been  destroyed  by  mollification,  or  indu- 
ration, or  external  lesion,  without  the  general  faculty  of  Representa- 
tion being  injured.  But  experience  equally  proves,  that  the  intra- 
cranial portion  of  any  external  organ  of  sense  cannot  be  destroyed, 
without  a  certain  partial  abolition  of  the  Imagination  Proper.  For 
example,  there  are  many  cases  recorded  by  medical  observers,  of 
persons  losing  their  sight,  who  have  also  lost  the  faculty  of  represent- 
ing the  images  of  visible  objects.  They  no  longer  call  up  such  objects 
by  reminiscence,  they  no  longer  dream  of  them.  Now  in  these 
cases,  it  is  found  that  not  merely  the  external  instrument  of  sight, 
—  the  eye,  —  has  been  disorganized,  but  that  the  disorganization  has 
extended  to  those  parts  of  the  brain  which  constitute  the  internal 
instrument  of  this  sense,  that  is,  the  optic  nerves  and  thalamL 
If  the  latter,  —  the  real  organ  of  vision,  —  remain  sound,  the  eye 
alone  being  destroyed,  the  imagination  of  colors  and  forms  remains 
as  vigorous  as  when  vision  was  entire.  Similar  cases  are  recorded 
in  regard  to  the  deaf  These  facts,  added  to  the  observation  of  the 
internal  phenomena  which  take  place  during  our  acts  of  representa- 
tion, make  it,  I  think,  more  than  probable  that  there  are  as  many 
organs  of  Imagination  as  there  are  organs  of  Sense.  Thus  I  have 
a  distinct  consciousness,  that,  in  the  internal  representation  of  vbi- 
ble  objects,  the  same  organs  are  at  work  which  operate  in  the  exter- 
nal perception  of  these ;  and  the  same  holds  good  in  an  imagination 
of  the  objects  of  Hearing,  Touch,  Taste,  and  SmelL 
But  not  only  sensible  perceptions,  voluntary  motions  likewise  are 

imitated  in  and  by  the  imagination.    I  can,  in 
Voluntary  motions      imagination,  represent  the  action  of  speech,  the 

tanitstedlnandbythe  ,  ^.,  \         ^^,  ^  *,, 

tanaginaUon.  P^^y  ^^  ^"®  musclcs  of  the  countcnancc,  the  move- 

ment of  the  limbs ;  and,  when  I  do  this,  I  feel 
clearly  that  I  awaken  a  kind  of  tension  in  the  same  nerves  through 

1  &My  M  Jim,  L  95.  — Bd. 
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which,  hj  an  act  of  will,  I  can  determine  an  overt  and  voluntary 
motion  of  the  muscles;  nay,  when  the  play  of  imagination  is  very 
lively,  this  external  movement  is  actually  determined.  Thus  we 
frequently  see  the  countenances  of  persons  under  the  influence  of 
imagination  undergo  various  changes;  they  gesticulate  with  their 
hands,  they  talk  to  themselves,  and  all  this  is  in  consequence  only 
of  the  imagined  activity  going  out  into  real  activity.  I  should, 
therefore,  he  disposed  to  conclude,  that,  as  in  Perception  the  living 
organs  of  sense  are  from  without  determined  to  energy,  so  in  Imagi- 
nation they  are  determined  to  a  similar  energy  hy  an  influence  from 
within. 


LECTURE    XXXIV. 

THE    ELABORATIVE    FACULTY.  —  CLASSIFICATION. 

ABSTRACTION. 

The  faculties  with  which  we  have  been  hitherto  engaged,  may 

be   regarded   as   subsidiary  to   that  which  we 
The  EiaboratiTe  Fio-       ^^^  ^^^  ^y^^^^  ^^  Consider.     This,  to  which  I 

ultv,  —  what  and  how 

deainiated.  gave  the  name  of  the  Elaborative  Faculty,  — 

the  Faculty  of  Relations,  —  or  Comparison, — 
constitutes  what  is  properly  denominated  Thought.  It  supposes 
always  at  least  two  terms,  and  its  act  results  in  a  judgment,  that  is, 
an  affirmation  or  negation  of  one  of  these  terms  of  the  other.  You 
will  recollect  that,  when  treating  of  Consciousness  in  general,  I 

stated   to    you,   that   consciousness    necessarily 
rery  act  o    m  involves  a  judgment;  and  as  every  act  of  mind 

inrolves  a  Judgment  .  .       «  .  ^      i*       -    :, 

IS  an  act  of  consciousness,  every  act  oi  mind, 
consequently,  involves  a  judgment.^  A  consciousness  is  necessarily 
the  consciousness  of  a  determinate  something ;  and  we  cannot  be 
conscious  of  anything  without  virtually  affirming  its  existence,  that 
is,  judging  it  to  be.  Consciousness  is  thus  primarily  a  judgment  or 
affirmation  of  existence.  Again,  consciousness  is  not  merely  the 
affirmation  of  naked  existence,  but  the  affirmation  of  a  certain 
qualified  or  determinate  existence.  We  are  conscious  that  we  exist 
only  in  and  through  our  consciousness  that  we  exist  in  this  or  that 
particular  state,  —  that  we  are  so  or  so  affected,  —  so  or  so  active ; 
and  we  are  only  conscious  of  this  or  that  particular  state  of  exist- 
ence, inasmuch  as  we  discriminate  it  as  different  from  some  other 
state  of  existence,  of  which  we  have  been  previously  conscious  and 
are  now  reminiscent;  but  such  a  discrimination  supposes,  in  con- 
sciousness, the  affirmation  of  the  existence  of  one  state  of  a  specific 
character,  and  the  negation  of  another.  On  this  ground  it  was  that 
I  maintained,  that  consciousness  necessarily  involves,  besides  recol- 

1  See  abore,  p.  410.  — Ed.  [CC  Aristotle,  il.  e.  nit.  Gatlen-Arnonlt,  JVoframirie,  pp.  81, 
Dt  Motioiu  Animal,  c  vl.  [  H  4>arraiff(a  icai  106,  106.  Reid,  Int.  Powers^  Ebb.  vi.  [o.  i. 
^ta&»iqeu  .  .  .  icp«TOca.-ED.]    Posi  An.,       Worin,  p.  414.  —  Ed.] 
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lection,  or  rather  a  certain  continuity  of  representation,  also  judg- 
ment or  comparison ;  and,  consequently,  that,  so  far  from  comparison 
or  judgment  being  a  process  always  subsequent  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  through  perception  and  self-consciousness,  it  is  in- 
volved as  a  condition  of  the  acquisitive  process  itself.  In  point  of 
fjMst,  the  various  processes  of  Acquisition  (Apprehension),  Repre- 
sentation, and  Comparison,  are  all  mutually  dependent.  Compari- 
son cannot  judge  without  something  to  compare ;  we  cannot  origi- 
nally acquire, — apprehend,  we  cannot  subsequently  represent  our 
knowledge,  without  in  either  act  attributing  existence,  and  a  certain 
kind  of  existence,  both  to  the  object  known  and  to  the  subject 
knowing,  that  is,  without  enouncing  certain  judgments  and  per- 
forming certain  act«  of  comparison;  I  say  without  performing 
certain  acts  of  comparison,  for  taking  the  mere  affinnation  that  a 
thing  is,  —  this  is  tantamount  to  a  negation  that  it  is  not,  and 
necessarily  supposes  a  comparison,  —  a  collation,  between  existence 
and  non-existence. 
What  I  have  now  said  may  perhaps  contribute  to  prepare  you  for 

what  I  am  hereafter  to  say  of  the  faculty  or 
Deftct  in  the  anaiy-      elementary  process  of  Comparison,  —  a  faculty 

rfi  of  thia  faculty  by  x.-  r.    -     Ix.  l      -        r     l^n  i  •  1.1! 

phUoMphcrs.  which,  in  the  analysis  of  philosophers,  is  exhib- 

ited only  in  part ;  and  even  that  part  is  not  pre- 
served in  its  integrity.  They  take  into  account  only  a  fragment  of 
the  process,  and  that  fragment  they  again  break  down  into  a 
plurality  of  faculties.  In  opposition  to  the  views  hitherto  promul- 
gated in  regard  to  Comparison,  I  will  show  that  this  faculty  is 
at  work  in  every,  the  simplest,  act  of  mind ;  and  that,  from  the 
primary  affirmation  of  existence  in  an  original  act  of  consciousness 
to  the  judgment  contained  in  the  conclusion  of  an  act  of  reasoning, 
every  operation  is  only  an  evolution  of  the  same  elementary  pro- 
cess,—  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  complexity,  none  in  the 
nature,  of  the  act ;  in  short,  that  the  various  products  of  An«ilysis 
and  Synthesis,  of  Abstraction  and  Generalization,  are  all  merely  the 
results  of  Comparison,  and  that  the  operations  of  Conception  or 
Simple  Apprehenison,  of  Judgment,  and  of  Reasoning,  are  all  only 
acts  of  Comparison,  in  various  applications  and  degrees. 

What  I  have,  therefore,  to  prove  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  Com- 
parison is  supposed  in  every,  the  simplest,  act 
^tionitobeertab-  ^^  knowledge;  in  the  second,  that  our  facti- 
tiously simple,  our  factitiously  complex,  our 
abstract,  and  our  generalized  notions,  are  all  merely  so  many  pro- 
ducts of  Comparison ;  in  the  third,  that  Judgment,  and,  in  the 
fourth,  that  Reasoning,  is  identical  with  Comparison.     In  doing 
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this,  I  shall  not  formally  distribute  the  discussion  into  these  heads, 
but  shall  include  the  proof  of  what  I  have  now  advanced,  whiie 
tracing  Comparison  from  its  simplest  to  its  most  complex  opera^ 
tions. 

The  first  or  most  elementary  act  of  Comparison,  or  of  that  men- 
tal process  in  which  the  relation  of  two  terms  is 
CompariMn  as  deter-      recognized  and  affirmed,  is  the  judgment  vir- 

mined    by    obJecUve  f  a    '  ^     f' T>  .'  r 

coudiUons.  tually  pronounccd,  m  an  act  of  Ferception,  of 

the  non-ego,  or,  in  an  act  of  Self-consciousness, 
of  the  ego.  This  is  the  primary  affirmation  of  existence.  The 
notion  of  existence  is  one  native  to  the  mind.    It  is  the  primary 

condition  of  thought.     The  first  act  of  experi- 

Tbe  first  act.  ,       .  T   ^      i^  /.  • 

ence  awoke  it,  and  the  nrst  act  of  consciousness 
was  a  subsumption  of  that  of  which  we  were  conscious  under  this 
notion  ;  in  other  words,  the  first  act  of  consciousness  was  an  affirma- 
tion of  the  existence  of  something.  The  first  or  simplest  act  of 
comparison  is  thus  the  discrimination  of  existence  from  non-exist- 
ence ;  and  the  first  or  simplest  judgment  is  the  affirmation  of  exist- 
ence, in  other  words,  the  denial  of  non-existence.^ 

But  the  something  of  which  we  are  conscious,  and  of  which  we 

predicate  existence,  in  the  primary  judgment,  is 
twofold,  —  the  ego  and  the  non-ego.  We  are 
conscious  of  both,  and  affirm  existence  of  both.  But  we  do  more ; 
we  do  not  merely  affirm  the  existence  of  each  out  of  relation  to  the 
other,  but,  in  affirming  their  existence,  we  affirm  their  existence  in 
duality,  in  difference,  in  mutual  contrast ;  that  is,  we  not  only  affirm 
the  ego  to  exist,  but  deny  it  existing  as  the  non-ego ;  we  not  only 
affirm  the  non-ego  to  exist,  but  deny  it  existing  as  the  ego.  The 
second  act  of  comparison  is  thus  the  discrimination  of  the  ego  and 
the  non-ego ;  and  the  second  judgment  is  the  affirmation,  that  each 
is  not  the  other. 

The  third  gradation  in  the  act  of  comparison,  is  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  multiplicity  of  the  coexistent  or  sue- 
cessive  phaBuomena,  presented  either  to  Percep- 
tion or  Self-consciousness,  and  the  judgment  in  regard  to  their 
resemblance  or  dissimilarity. 

The  fourth  is  the  comparison  of  the  phenomena  with  the  native 

notion  of  Substance,  and  the  judgment  is  the 

grouping   of  these    phsenomena  into   different 

bundles,  as  the  attributes  of  different  subjects.     In  the  external 

I  [Cf.TroxleTj  Logik,  II.  20  etseq.  Reinhold,  PHlstoin  dt  la  FkUotophU,  {xyHU  SMele)  L 
TkewU  des  Attn.  &ieennt.  i.  290.  Bcneke,  xxiii.,  xxiv.  Garnier,  Cows  He  AycAofofie,  pw 
AyeA.  Sktzztn^  i.  227  tt  »eq.    CooaiD,  Cotm  de     87.] 
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world,  this  relation  constitutes  the  distinction  of  things;  in  the 
internal,  the  distinction  of  powers. 

The  fifth  act  of  comparison  is  the  collation  of  successive  phie- 

nomena  under  the  native  notion  of  Causality, 
and  the  afiirmation  or  negation  of  their  mutual 
relation  as  cause  and  effect. 

So  far  the  process  of  comparison  is  determined  merely  hy  objec- 
tive conditions ;  hitherto  it  has  followed  only  in 
Comparison  viewed      ^^^  footsteps  of  nature.    In  those,  again,  we  are 

ts  determined  by  the  . ,  ,  ,  .      . 

neeeMiUes  of  the  think-      "^^  ^^  Consider,  the  procedure  is,  in  a  certain 

ing  rai^ect.  sort,  artificial,  and  determined  by  the  necessities 

cia»ifieation  shown      ^f  the  thinking  subject  itself.     The  mind  is 

to  be  an  act  of  Com-        /».....  i»  i         •  ^i         <• 

^^^^jj  finite  m  its  powers  of  comprehension ;  the  ob- 

jects, on  the  contrary,  which  are  presented  to  it 
are,  in  proportion  to  its  limited  ca])acities,  infinite  in  number.  How 
then  is  this  disproportion  to  be  equalized  ?  IIow  can  the  infinity 
of  nature  bo  brought  down  to  the  finitude  of  man  ?  This  b  done 
by  means  of  Classification.  Objects,  though  infinite  in  number,  are 
not  infinite  in  variety ;  they  are  all,  in  a  certain  sort,  repetitions  of 
the  same  common  qualities,  and  the  mind,  though  lost  in  the  multi- 
tude of  particulars,  —  individuals,  can  easily  grasp  the  classes  into 
which  their  resembling  attributes  enable  us  to  assort  these.  This 
whole  process  of  Classification  is  a  mere  act  of  Comparison,  as  the 
following  deduction  will  show. 

In  the  first  place,  this  may  be  shown  in  regard  to  the  formation 

of  Complex  notions,  with  which,  as  the  simplest 
1.  In  regard  to  Com-      gpecics  of  classification,  wc  mav  commence.   Bv 

plex  or  Collective  no-  .  . 

y^j^^  Complex  or  Collective  notions,  I  mean  merely 

the  notion  of  a  class  formed  by  the  repetition  of 
the  same  constituent  notion.^  Such  are  the  notions  of  an  annt/y  a 
forest^  a  totcn^  a  number.  These  are  names  of  classes,  formed  by 
the  repetition  of  the  notion  of  a  soldier,  of  a  tree,  of  a  house^  of  a 
unit.  You  are  not  to  confound,  as  has  sometimes  been  done,  the 
notion  of  an  army,  a  forest,  a  town-,  a  nximher,  with  the  notions  of 
army,  forest,  toicn,  and  number ;  the  former,  as  I  have  said,  are 
complex  or  collective,  the  latter  are  general  or  universal  notions. 

It  is  evident  that  a  collective  notion  is  the  result  of  compar- 
ison. The  repetition  of  the  same  constituent  notion  supposes  that 
these  notions  were  compared,  their  identity  or  absolute  similarity 
afiirmed. 

In  the  whole  process  of  classification,  the  mind  is  in  a  gi*eat 

1  Cf.  Locke,  EsMK9  on  the  Human  Undenumding^  b.  ii.  c.  xii.  f  ft.  —  Ed.    JOegermndo,  2)9$ 
SigneSf  yoI.  i.  o.  viL  p.  170.  —  £d. 
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measure  dependent  upon  language  for  its  success ;  and  in  this,  the 

simplest  of  the  acts  of  classification,  it  may  be 

Ib  thk,  the  simplest      proper  to  show  how  language  affords  to  mind 

aet  of  ciassiflcAtion,       ^j^^   assistance  it  requires.      Our  complex   no- 

the  mind  is  dependent  ,  *  .  .  /•     i 

on  language.  tions    Dcmg  formed   by  the  repetition   of  the 

same  notion,  it  is  evident  that  the  difficulty  we 
can  experience  in  forming  an  adequate  conception  of  a  class  of 
identical  constituents,  will  be  determined  by  the  difficulty  we  have 
in  conceiving  a  multitude.  "  But  the  comprehension  of  the  mind 
is  feeble  and  limited ;  it  can  embrace  at  once  but  a  small  number 
of  objects.  It  would  thus  seem  that  an  obstacle  is  raised  to  the 
extension  of  our  complex  ideas  at  the  very  outset  of  our  combina- 
tions. But  here  language  interposes,  and  supplies  the  mind  with 
the  force  of  which  it  is  naturally  destitute."*  We  have  formerly 
seen  that  the  mind  cannot  in  one  act  embrace  more  than  five  or 
six,  at  the  utmost  seven,  several  units.*  How  then  does  it  proceed  ? 
"When,  by  a  fii-st  combination,  we  have  obtained  a  complement  of 
notions  as  complex  as  the  mind  can  embrace,  we  give  this  comple- 
ment a  name.  This  being  done,  we  regard  the  assemblage  of  units 
thus  bound  up  under  a  collective  name  as  itself  a  unit,  and  proceed, 
by  a  second  combination,  to  accumulate  these  into  a  new  comple- 
ment of  the  same  extent.  To  this  new  complement  we  give 
another  name;  and  then  again  proceed  to  perform,  on  this  more 
complex  unit,  the  same  operation  we  had  performed  on  the  first ; 
and  so  we  may  go  on  rising  from  complement  to  complement  to 
an  indefinite  extent.  Thus,  a  merchant,  having  received  a  large 
unknown  sum  of  money  in  crowns,  counts  out  the  pieces  by  fives, 
and  having  done  this  till  he  has  reached  twenty,  he  lays  them 
together  in  a  heap  ;  around  these,  he  assembles  similar  piles  of  coin, 
till  they  amount,  let  us  say,  to  twenty ;  and  he  then  puts  the  whole 
four  hundred  into  a  bag.  In  this  manner  he  proceeds  until  he  fills 
a  number  of  bags,  and  placing  the  whole  in  his  coffers,  he  will  have 
a  complex  or  collective  notion  of  the  quantity  of  crowns  which  he 
has  received.'"  It  is  on  this  principle  that  arithmetic  proceeds, — 
tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  myriads,  hundreds  of  thousands,  millions, 
etc.,  are  all  so  many  factitious  units  which  enable  us  to  form  notions, 
vague  indeed,  of  what  otherwise  we  could  have  obtained  no  con- 
ception at  all.  So  much  for  complex  or  collective  notions,  formed 
without  decomposition,  —  a  process  which  I  now  go  on  to  consider. 
Our  thought,  —  that  is,  the  sum  total  of  the  perceptions  and 
representations  which  occupy  us  at  any  given  moment,  is  always,  as 

IDegerando,  i?''^  5/>fir.«,voI.  i.  c.  vii.  p.  166.         8  Dcji^raDdo,  Drs  Signcs^  vol.  i.  c.  vii|P* 
S  See  abore,  lect.  xiv.  p.  173.  —  £d.  166, 165,  [slightly  abridged.  —  £d.] 
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I  have  fioqiiently  observed,  compoiiml.     The  oomposile  objects 

thoughts  may  be  decotnposeii  in  two  wayis  ant 
DKomptHHioD  twe-       for  the  B!ike  of  two  difTerent  interests, 
'^"I'^i    I    i  I  rai  f      ^"^^  pliice,  we   may  denompose   in  order  th) 
thi  Fino  Arit.  ^^    may    recomliine,  influenced    by   tli 

pleasure  which  this  plastic  operation  nflurds 
This  is  poetical  analysis  and  synthesis.     Ou  this  procese  it  is  nei 
less  to  dwell.     It  is  evidently  the  work  of  comparison.     For 
pie,  the  minotaur,  or  chimiera,  or  centaur,  or  grj-phon  (hippogryph' 
or  any  other  poetical  combination  of  different  animals,  could  onl] 
have  been  effected  by  an  act  in  which  the  representations  of  ihi 
animals  were  compared,  and  in  which  certain  parts  of  one  wei 
affirmed,  compatible  with  certain  parts  of  another.     How,  .igain,  li 
tlie  imagination  of  all  ideal  beauty  or  perfection  formed?     titmpl 
by  comjinring  the  I'arious  beauties  or  exoellencies  of  which  wo  hai 
had  actunl  experience,  and   thus  being  enabled  to  pronounce  n 
regard  to  their  common  and  essential  quality. 

In  the  second  place,  we  may  decompose  in  the  interest  of 

and  as  the  poetical  decomposition  was  prinei- 

n  t      niMtrt  pally  accomplished  by  a  separation  of  integral 

parts,  BO  this  is  principally  accomplished  by  »i 

abstraction  of  constitaent  qualities.     On  this  process  it 

to  bo  more  partlctdar. 

Suppose  an  unknown  body  is  presented  to  my  senses,  and  that  H 
is  capable  of  affecting  each  of  these  in  a  cer- 
^Ai-iruii™  of  the  ^^^  manner.  "  As  fijmished  with  five  different 
organs,  each  of  which  serves  to  introduce  a  cer- 
tain class  of  perceptions  and  representations  into  tlic  mind,  wo 
naturally  distribute  all  sensible  objects  into  five  species  of  qualities. 
The  human  body,  if  we  may  so  speak,  is  thus  itself  a  kind  of| 
abstractive  machine.  The  senses  c^innol  but  abstract.  If  the 
did  not  abstract  colors,  it  would  sec  them  confounded  with  odi 
and  with  tastes,  and  odors  and  tastes  would  necessarily  bccoi 
objects  of  sight." 

"The  abstraction  of  the  senses  is  thna  an  operatic 
natural ;  it  is  even  im]>ossible  for  us  not  to  })erform  it.    Let  ns  noi 
see  whether  abstraction  by  the  mind  be  more  arduous  than  that 
the  senses."'     We  have  formerly  found  that  the  comprehi 
the  niinil  is  extremely  limited ;   that  it  can  only  take  cognixai 
of  one  object  at  a  time,  if  that  be  known  with  full  intensity ;  ; 


I.  lit.  p.  ISfi.    Kd.]    (Cf-      Et>.] 
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that  it  can  accord  a  simultaneous  attention  to  a  very  small  plurality 
of  objects,  and  even  that  imperfectly.  Thus  it  is  that  attention 
fixed  on  one  object  is  tantamount  to  a  withdrawal,  —  to  an  abstrac- 
tion, of  consciousness  from  every  other.  Ab- 
straction is  thus  not  a  positive  act  of  mind,  as  it 
is  often  erroneously  described  in  philosophical  treatises, — it  is 
merely  a  negation  to  one  or  more  objects,  in  consequence  of  its 
concentration  on  another. 

This  being  the  case,  Abstraction  is  not  only  an  easy  and  natural, 

but  a  necessary  result.    "  In  stud3ring  an  object, 
Abstraction,  -  a  n»t-      ^^  neither  exert  all  our  faculties  at  once,  nor  at 

^j^j^  once  apply  them  to  all  the  qualities  of  an  object. 

We  know  from  experience  that  the  effect  of 
such  a  mode  of  procedure  is  confusion.  On  the  contrary,  we  con- 
verge our  attention  on  one  alone  of  its  qualities,  —  nay,  contemplate 
this  quality  only  in  a  single  point  of  view,  and  retain  it  in  that 
aspect  until  we  have  obtained  a  full  and  accurate  conception  of  it. 
The  human  mind  proceeds  from  the  confused  and  complex  to  the 
distinct  and  constituent,  always  separating,  always  dividing,  always 
simplifying ;  and  this  is  the  only  mode  in  which,  from  the  weakness 
of  our  faculties,  we  are  able  to  apprehend  and  to  represent  with 
correctness."^ 

"  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  after  having  decomposed  everything,  we 

must,  as  it  were,  return  on  our  steps  by  recom- 
Jr'^yr'^      posing  CTcrything  anew;  for  unless  we  do  so. 

our  knowledge  would  not  be  conformable  to  the 
reality  and  relations  of  nature.  The  simple  qualities  of  body  have 
not  each  a  proper  and  independent  existence ;  the  ultimate  faculties 
of  mind  are  not  so  many  distinct  and  independent  existences.  On 
either  side,  there  is  a  being  one  and  the  same ;  on  that  side,  at  once 
extended,  solid,  colored,  etc. ;  on  this,  at  once  capable  of  thought, 
feeling,  desire,  etc." 

"  But  although  all,  or  the  greater  number  o^  our  cognitions  com- 
prehend different  fasciculi  of  notions,  it  is  necessary  to  commence 
by  the  acquisition  of  these  notions  one  by  one,  through  a  successive 
application  of  our  attention  to  the  different  attributes  of  objects. 
The  abstraction  of  the  intellect  is  thus  as  natural  as  that  of  the 
senses.  It  is  even  imposed  upon  us  by  the  very  constitution  of  our 
mind."' 

"I  am  aware  that  the  expression,  abstraction  of  the  senses^  is 
incorrect ;  for  it  is  the  mind  always  which  acts,  be  it  through  the 

1  Laromigaiire,  Lemons,  t.  ii.  p.  841.  —  Ed.         S  Laromiguiire,  LegoiUf  t  ii.  p.  842. — Ed, 
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medium  of  the  senses.    The  impropriety  of  the  expression  is  not| 

however,  one  which  is  in  danger  of  leading  into 
The  expresrion,  ab-      gnrQ^ .  and  it  serves  to  point  out  the  important 

stnctJon  of  the  senses.  '  ...  /.^. 

fact,  that  abstraction  is  not  always  performed  m 
the  same  manner.  In  Perception,  —  in  the  presence  of  physical 
objects,  the  intellect  abstracts  colors  by  the  eyes,  sounds  by  the  ear, 
etc.  In  Representation,  and  when  the  external  object  is  absent,  the 
mind  operates  on  its  reproduced  cognitions,  and  looks  at  them  suc- 
cessively in  their  different  points  of  view."* 

**  However  abstraction  be  performed,  the  result  is  notions  which 
are  simple,  or  which  approximate  to  simplicity ;  and  if  we  apply  it 
with  consistency  and  order  to  the  different  qualities  of  objects,  we 
shall  attain  at  length  to  a  knowledge  of  these  qualities  and  of  their 
mutual  dependencies ;  that  is,  to  a  knowledge  of  objects  as  they 
really  are.  In  this  case,  abstraction  becomes  analysis,  which  is  the 
method  to  which  we  owe  all  our  cognitions."* 

The  process  of  abstraction  is  familiar  to  the  most  uncultivated 
minds ;  and  its  uses  are  shown  equally  in  the  mechanical  arts  as  in 
the  philosophical  sciences.  **  A  carpenter,"  says  Kames,*  speaking 
of  the  great  utility  of  abstraction,  "  considers  a  log  of  wood  with 
regard  to  hardness,  firmness,  color,  and  texture;  a  philosopher, 
neglecting  these  properties,  makes  the  log  undergo  a  chemical 
analysis,  and  examines  its  taste,  its  smell,  and  component  principles; 
the  geometrician  confines  his  reasoning  to  the  figure,  the  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness;  in  general,  every  artist,  abstracting  from 
all  other  properties,  confines  his  observations  to  those  which  have  a 
more  immediate  connection  with  his  profession." 

But  is  Abstraction,  or  rather,  is  exclusive  attention,  the  work  of 

Comparison  ?  This  is  evident.  The  application 
Abstraction  the  work      ^^  attention  to  a  particular  object,  or  quality  of 

of  comparison.  ^  *f      ->         ~i  j 

an  object,  supposes  an  act  of  will,  —  a  choice  or 
preference,  and  this  again  supposes  comparison  and  judgment.  But 
this  may  be  made  more  manifest  from  a  view  of  the  act  of  Generali- 
zation, on  which  we  are  about  to  enter. 

The  notion  of  the  figure  of  the  desk  before  me  is  an  abstract 

idea,  —  an  idea  that  makes  part  of  the  total 

Generalization.    Idea        ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^      ^^^  ^^  ^j^j^j^  j  y^^^^  ^^^ 
abitraet  and  indirid-  .         .  , 

„ij^  centrated  my  attention,  m  order  to  consider  it 

exclusively.  This  idea  is  abstract,  but  it  is  at 
the  same  time  individual ;  it  represents  the  figure  of  this  particular 

1  Laromigni^re,  I^oim,  t.  il.  p.  844,  slightly         S  Elements  of  Criticism^  Appendix,  f  40;  TOL 
abridged.  —  Ed.  U.  p.  633,  ed.  1788.  —Ed. 

S  Laromigntere,  Lemons,  t,  11.  p.  845.  —  Ed. 
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desk,  and  not  the  figure  of  any  other  body.  Bat  had  we  only  indi- 
▼idual  abstract  notions,  what  would  be  our  knowledge  ?  We  should 
be  cognizant  only  of  qualities  viewed  apart  from  their  subjects; 
(and  of  separate  phsBnomena  there  exists  none  in  nature) ;  and  as 
these  qualities  are  also  separate  from  each  other,  we  should  have  no 
knowledge  of  their  mutual  relations.^ 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  should  form  Abstract  General 

notions.     This  is  done  when,  comparing  a  num- 
AbrtractGenermino-      ^^  ^f  objects,  wc  seize  ou  their  resemblances; 

tions,  —  what  and  how  . 

fonned.  wben  we  concentrate  our  attention  on  these 

points  of  similarity,  thus  abstracting  the  mind 
from  a  consideration  of  their  differences ;  and  when  we  give  a  name 
to  our  notion  of  that  circumstance  in  which  they  all  agree.  The 
general  notion  is  thus  one  which  makes  us  know  a  quality,  property, 
power,  action,  relation ;  in  short,  any  point  of  view,  under  which 
we  recognize  a  plurality  of  objects  as  a  unity.  It  makes  us  aware 
of  a  quality,  a  point  of  view,  common  to  many  things.  It  is  a 
notion  of  resemblance;  hence  the  reason  why  general  names  or 
terms,  the  signs  of  general  notions,  have  been  called  terms  ofresem" 
blafice  {termini  similitudinis).  In  this  process  of  generalization, 
we  do  not  stop  short  at  a  first  generalization.  By  a  first  gen- 
eralization we  have  obtained  a  number  of  classes  of  resembling 
individuals.  But  these  classes  we  can  compare  together,  observe 
their  similarities,  abstract  from  their  differences,  and  bestow  on 
their  common  circumstance  a  common  name.  On  these  second 
classes  we  can  again  perform  the  same  operation,  and  thus  ascend- 
ing the  scale  of  general  notions,  "throwing  out  of  view  always  a 
greater  number  of  differences,  and  seizing  always  on  fewer  simi- 
larities in  the  formation  of  our  classes,  we  arrive  at  length  at  the 
limit  of  our  ascent  in  the  notion  of  being  or  existence.  Thus 
placed  on  the  summit  of  the  scale  of  classes,  we  descend  by  a 
process  the  reverse  of  that  by  which  we  have  ascended ;  we  divide 
and  subdivide  the  classes,  by  introducing  always  more  and  more 
characters,  and  laying  always  fewer  differences  aside;  the  notions 
become  more  and  more  composite,  until  we  at  length  arrive  at  the 
individual. 
I  may  here  notice  that  there  is  a  twofold  kind  of  quantity  to 

be  considered  in  notions.    It  is  evident,  that 
Twofold  quanuty  in      j^  proportion  as  the  class  is  high,  it  will,  in 

notions,  —  Ebitension  n  o   '  ^ 

and  compreheoaion.        ^*^®  ^^st  place.  Contain  Under  it  a  greater  num- 
ber of  classes,  and,  in  the  second,  will  include 
the  smallest  complement  of  attributes.     Thus  being  or  existence 

1  We  ahoold  alao  be  orerwlielmed  with  their  number.— /oitMc. 
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contains  under  it  every  class ;  and  yet  when  we  say  that  a  thing 
exists,  we  say  the  very  least  of  it  that  is  possible.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  individual,  though  it  contain  nothing  but  itself  involves 
the  largest  amount  of  predication.  For  example,  when  I  say, — 
this  is  Richard,  I  not  only  affirm  of  the  subject  every  class  from 
existence  down  to  man,  but  likewise  a  number  of  circumstances 
proper  to  Richard  as  an  individual.     Now,  the  former  of  these 

quantities,  the  external,  is  called  the  Extension 

Their  deiigiuitioiis.  . 

of  a  notion  (quantitas  ambitus)  /  the  latter,  the 
internal  quantity,  is  called  its  Comprehension  or  Inte7is%on  (quan- 
titas  complexus).  The  extension  of  a  notion  is,  likewise,  styled  its 
circuity  region,  domain^  or  sphere  {sphcera)^  also  its  breadth  (irXaros). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  comprehension  of  a  notion  is,  likewise, 
called  its  d^th  (fidSo^).  These  names  we  owe  to  the  Greek  logi- 
cians.^ The  internal  and  external  quantities  are 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each  other.  The  greater 
the  extension,  the  less  the  comprehension ;  the  greater  the  compre- 
hension, the  less  the  extension.' 

1  [See  Ammonias,  ht  CcOeg.y  t.  88.  Gr.  f.  29.  obala^  iro)  rh  ff&fM  icai  rh  tfv^vxw  kcU  t^ 

Lat.  Brandis,  Scholia  in  Arist.^  p.  46.]    ('At  ffoi^  tcai  ovrats  i^^^s^  wKdros  94,  trtw  Si4- 

Kaniyoplai  ira)  vKdros  Kxovai  icaX  fid^Sf  Kps  r^y  owrioM  th  eAfM  koL  iur^fMTw,-- 

fid^os  /i^r  T^y  c/r  rk  /upiK^rtpa  dxn&p  t  [Cf.  Fort  Royal  Logic,  p.  i.  c.  ri.  p.  74L 

vp^or,  vAcCrof  9h  tV  **»  tA  vkdyta  fur-  Eugcnios  (Aoyuc^,  b.  i.  c.  iv.  p.  194  et  seq.— 

daraffiVt  olop  &a  fid^os  fikp  Kdfijis  oSrat  r^y  £d. j 


LECTURE   XXXV. 

THE  ELABORATIVE  FACULTY.  —  GENERALIZATION.  —  NOMI- 
NALISM AND  CONCEPTUALISM 

I  ENTERED,  in  my  last  Lecture,  on  the  discussion  of  that  great 

cognitive  power  which  I  called  the  Elaborative 
Faculty, — the  Faculty  of  Relations, — the  Dis- 
cursive Faculty,  —  Comparison,  or  Judgment;  and  which  corre- 
sponds to  what  the  Greek  philosophers  understood  by  Sicu^oco, 
when  opposed,  as  a  special  faculty,  to  vovi,  I  showed  you,  that, 
though  a  comparison, —  a  judgment,  involved  the  supposition  of 
two  relative  terms,  still  it  was  an  original  operation,  in  fact  in- 
volved in  Consciousness,  and  a  condition  of  every  energy  of 
thought.  But,  besides  the  primary  judgments  of  existence,  —  of 
the  existence  of  the  ego  and  non-ego,  and  of  their  existence  in 
contrast  to,  and  in  exclusion  of,  each  other, — I  showed  that  this 
process  is  involved  in  perception,  external  and  internal ;  inasmuch 
as  the  recognitions, — that  the  objects  presented  to  us  by  the  Ac- 
quisitive Faculty  are  many  and  complex,  that  one  quality  is  differ- 
ent from  another,  and  that  different  bundles  of  qualities  are  the 
properties  of  different  things  or  subjects,  —  are  all  so  many  acts  of 
Comparison  or  Judgment. 

This  being  done,  I  pointed  out  that  a  series  of  operations  were 
to  be  referred  to  this  faculty,  which,  by  philosophers,  had  been 
made  the  functions  of  specific  powers.  Of  these  operations  I 
enumerated: — 1®,  Composition  or  Synthesis;  2%  Abstraction,  De- 
composition or  Analysis;  3%  Generalization;  4®,  Judgment;  and 
5%  Reasoning. 

The  first  of  these, — Composition  or  Synthesis, — which  is  shown 
in  the  formation  of  Complex  or  Collective  notions,  I  stated  to  you 
was  the  result  of  an  act  of  comparison.  For  a  complex  notion 
(I  gave  you  as  examples  an  army^  a  forest^  a  town)  being  only 
the  repetition  of  notions  absolutely  similar,  this  similarity  could 
be  ascertained  only  by  comparison.    In  speaking  of  this  process,  I 
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explained  the  support  afforded  in  it  to  the  mind  by  language.  I 
then  recalled  to  you  what  was  meant  by  abstraction.  Abstraction 
is  no  positive  act ;  it  is  merely  the  negation  of  attention.  We  can 
fully  attend  only  to  a  single  thing  at  a  time ;  and  attention,  there- 
fore, concentrated  on  one  object  or  one  quality  of  an  object,  neces- 
sarily more  or  less  abstracts  our  consciousness  from  others.  Ab- 
straction from,  and  attention  to,  are  thus  correlative  terms,  the 
one  being  merely  the  negation  of  the  other.  I  noticed  the  im- 
proper use  of  the  term  abstraction  by  many  philosophers,  in  ap- 
plying it  to  that  on  which  attention  is  converged.*  This  we  may 
indeed  be  said  to  prescind,^  but  not  to  abstract.  Thus  let  A,  B,  C, 
be  three  qualities  of  an  object.  We  prescind  A,  in  abstracting  it 
from  B  and  C ;  but  we  cannot,  without  impropriety,  simply  say 
that  we  abstract  A.  Thus  by  attending  to  one  object  to  the  ab- 
straction from  all  others,  we,  in  a  certain  sort,  decompose  or  an- 
alyze the  complex  materials  presented  to  us  by  Perception  and 
Self-consciousness.  This  analysis  or  decomposition  is  of  two  kinds. 
In  the  first  place,  by  concentrating  attention  on  one  integrant  part 
of  an  object,  we,  as  it  were,  withdraw  or  abstract  it  from  the 
others.  For  example,  we  can  consider  the  head  of  an  animal  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other  members.  This  may  be  called  Partial 
or  Concrete  Abstraction.  The  process  here  noticed  has,  however, 
been  overlooked  by  philosophers,  insomuch  that  they  have  opposed 
the  terms  concrete  and  abstract  as  exclusive  contraries.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  we  can  rivet  our  attention  on  some  particular  mode  of  a 
thing,  as  its  smell,  its  color,  its  figure,  its  motion,  its  size,  etc,  and 
abstract  it  from  the  others.  This  may  be  called  Modal  Abstraction. 
The  abstraction  we  have  been  now  speaking  of  is  performed 
on  individual  objects,  and  is  consequently  particular.  There  is 
nothing  necessarily  connected  with  Generalization  in  Abstraction. 
Generalization  is  indeed  dependent  on  abstraction,  which  it  sup- 
poses; but  abstraction  docs  not  involve  generalization.  I  remark 
this,  because  you  will  frequently  find  the  terms  abstract  and  getv- 
eral  applied  to  notions,  used  as  convertible.  Nothing,  however,  can 
be  more  incorrect.  "  A  person,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "  who  had  never 
seen  but  one  rose,  might  yet  have  been  able  to  consider  its  color 
apart  from  its  other  qualities ;  and,  therefore,  there  may  be  such 

1  [Cf.  Kant,  Dt  Mundi  Sensibilis  Forma  [(  6.  Biran.  [EaDomtn  des  Lefctu  de  M.  LaromiguHn^ 

Yermischte  Sehn/leny  ii.  449:  "  Proprie  dioen-  §  3,  NouveUet  Considerat.  p.  194.  — Ed.]    Bil- 

dnm  easet  ab  aliquibus  ahurakert^  non  aliquid  finger,  DitueidatUnuSj  §  262.] 

db$iraher* Conceptus  intellectualis  >  [On  ^wmon^  and  Hs  varioos  kinds,  aee 

tUMrahit  ab  omni  sensitlvo,  non  abstrahitur  a  Derodon,  Logicn^  para  ii.  c.  vi.  $  11.     Optra^ 

■ensitlvlfi,  et  forsitan  rectiua  diceretur  ab$tr<i-  p.  233,  ed.  1668;  and  ChaaTin,  Lex. «.  Fr^teisio 

kfnSf  rnam   abstractut.^^  —  £d.]      Maine   de  [Prmscisio).] 
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a  thiug  as  an  idea  which  is  at  once  abstract  and  particular.  After 
having  perceived  this  quality  as  belonging  to  a  variety  of  individ- 
uals, we  can  consider  it  without  reference  to  any  of  them,  and  thus 
form  the  notion  of  redness  or  whiteness  in  general,  which  may  be 
called  a  general  ahstract  idea.  The  words  abstrdct  and  genertd^ 
therefore,  when  applied  to  ideas,  are  as  completely  distinct  from 
each  other  as  any  two  words  to  be  found  in  the  language."  * 

I  showed  that  abstraction  implied  comparison  and  judgment; 
for  attention  supposes  preference,  preference  is  a  judgment,  and  a 
judgment  is  the  issue  of  comparison. 

I  then  proceeded  to  the  process  of  Generalization,  which  is  still 
more  obtrusively  comparison,  and  nothing  but  comparison.  Gener- 
alization is  the  process  through  which  we  obtain  what  are  called 
general  or  universal  notions.  A  general  notion  is  nothing  but  the 
abstract  notion  of  a  circumstance  in  which  a  number  of  individual 
objects  are  found  to  agree,  that  is,  to  resemble  each  other.  In  so 
fir  as  two  objects  resemble  each  other,  the  notion  we  have  of  them 
is  identical,  and,  therefore,  to  us  the  objects  may  be  considered  as 
the  same.  Accordingly,  having  discovered  the  circumstance  in 
which  objects  agree,  we  arrange  them  by  this  common  circumstance 
into  classes,  to  which  we  also  usually  give  a  common  name. 

I  explained  how,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  operation,  com- 
mencing with  individual  objects,  we  generalized  these  into  a  lowest 
class.  Having  found  a  number  of  such  lowest  classes,  we  then 
compare  these  again  together,  as  we  had  originally  compared  indi- 
viduals; we  abstract  their  points  of  resemblance,  and  by  these 
points  generalize  them  into  a  higher  class.  The  same  process  we 
perform  upon  these  higher  classes ;  and  thus  proceed,  generalizing 
class  from  classes,  until  we  are  at  last  arrested  in  the  one  highest 
class,  that  of  being.  Thus  we  find  Peter,  Paul,  Timothy,  etc.,  all 
agree  in  certain  common  attributes,  and  which  distinguish  them 
from  other  animated  beings.  We  accordingly  collect  them  into  a 
class,  which  we  call  man.  In  like  manner,  out  of  the  other  ani- 
mated beings  which  we  exclude  from  man^  we  form  the  classes, 
horse,  dog^  ox^  etc.  These  and  man  form  so  many  lowest  classes 
or  species.  But  these  species,  though  differing  in  certain  respects, 
all  agree  in  others.  Abstracting  from  their  diversities,  we  attend 
only  to  their  resemblances;  and  as  all  manifesting  life,  sense, 
feeling,  etc. — this  resemblance  gives  us  a  class,  on  which  we  be- 
stow the  name  animal.  Animal,  or  living  sentient  existences, 
we    then  compare  with    lifeless  existences,   and    thus   going  on 

1  EUmetUs,  vol.  1.  o.  ir.  J 1.     Works,  vol.  li.  p.  166.  — Ed.]     So  Whately,  [Logic,  b.  L  §  «, 
p.  49;  b.  iL  e.  V.  §  1,  p.  122  (8th  edit).  —  £d.] 
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abetrocting  from  difierences,  and  attending  to  reBcmblancM,  we 
arrivt!  at  naked  or  undifferenced  existence.  Having  reacht-tl  llie 
pinnadu  of  generalixatian,  we  may  redescend  the  ladder;  and  this 
is  done  by  reversing  the  procesa  through  which  we  ascended. 
Instead  of  attending  to  the  Bimiloiitiea,  and  abatracting  fioni 
differeneBB,  we  now  attend  to  the  differences,  and  abstruL-t  from  the 
dmitarities.  And  as  the  asueniling  process  is  called  Generalizution, 
this  is  called  Division  or  Determination;  —  division,  because  the 
higher  or  wider  classes  are  cut  down  into  lower  or  narrowc 
determination,  because  every  quality  added  on  to  a  class  limits  or 
detemunes  its  extent,  that  is,  approximates  it  more  to  some 
Tidual,  real,  or  determinate,  existence. 

Having  ^ven  you  tliia  necessary  information  in  regard  to  the    I 
nature  of  Generalization,  I  proceed  to  consider   | 
CeuefBiliition  —       one  of  the  most  simple,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
u  *B  onn  BD  ■  ^jjg  ^j.  ^i^g  most  perplexed  problems  in  philoao- 

qtulc  idM  of  wbmt  la  i       r  r  i 

deaiii«l    by  an    ab-      pny. —  1°  regard  to  the  object  of  the  mind, — 
«T»ei  gBnerai  tenn!         the  object  of  consciousnoss,  when  we  employ  a   , 

general  term.     In  the  explanation  of  the  pro-  I 
CCB8  of  generalization  all  jihilosuphcrs  are  at  one ;  the  only  differ- 
ences that  arise  among  them  relate  to  the  point,  —  whether  we  can    , 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  that  which  is  denoted  by  an  abstnict,  < 
abstract  and  general  term.     In  the  discnssion  of  this  question, 

shall  pursue  the  following  order:    first  uf  all, 

I  shall  state  to  you  the  arguments  of  the  Nomi- 
nalists, —  of  those  who  hold,  that  we  are  unahle  to  form  an  idea 
corresponding  to  the  abstract  and  general  term ;    in  the  seconil 
place,  I  shall  state  to  you  the  arguments  of  the  Conceptuolists, — 
of  those  who  maintain  that  we  are  so  competent;  and,  in  the  last,  i 
I  shall  show  you  that  the  opposing  parties  arc  really  at  one,  and  I 
that  the  whole  controversy  has  originated  in  the  imperfection  and  I 
ambiguity  of  our  philosophical  nomenclature.     In  this  discussion  I  J 
avoid  all   mention  of  the  ancient   doctrine  of  Realism.     This  ia  T 
curious  only  in  an  historical  point  of  view ;   and  is  wholly  irrele-  | 
vant  to  the  question  at  issue  among  modem  philosophers. 

This  controversy  has  been  principally  agitated  in  this  country, 

and  in  France,  for  a  reason  that  I  shall  hereafter 
Tbfa    ooiitroT.nr       explain ;   and,  to  limit  ourselves  to  Great  Brit- 
princJpdly  aBiutHl  in  .         ,       t-.     .  ■  *■    it       ■      i-         v 

Brttain  and  Fr»dM.  "'")  *■''*'   Doctnne   of   Nommalism   has,  among 

others,  been  erabraeod  by  Hobbes,  Berkeley,  J 
Hnme,  Principal  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Stewart ;  while  Concepiaolism  J 
has  found  favor  with  Locke,  Reid,  and  Brown.' 
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Throwing  out  of  view  the  antiquities  of  the  question  (and  thLa 

question  is  perhaps  more  raemornble  than  any 
Two  opinions  which       ^^^^^^  '^^  ^y^^  history  of  philosophv),  —  laying,  I 

stiU    divide    phUoM)-  ^      ^  "[        .    .  i  •   1    i.  t_ 

.^^  say,  out  of  account  opinions  which  have  been 

long  exploded,  there  are  two  which  still  divide 
philosophers.  Some  maintain  that  every  act  and  every  object  of 
mind  is  necessarily  singular,  and  that  the  name  is  that  alone  which 
can  pretend  to  generality.  Others  again  hold  that  the  mind  is 
capable  of  forming  notions  representations,  correspondent  in  uni- 
versality to  the  classes  contained  under,  or  expressed  by,  the  gen- 
eral term. 

The  former  of  these  opinions,  —  the  doctrine  as  it  is  called  of 

Nominalism, — maintains  that  every  notion,  con- 

NomiDftlism.  •  i        j    •       ^^     t/»    •        •         i        i_    ^   i. 

sidcrcd  m  itself,  is  smgular,  but  becomes,  as  it 
were,  general,  through  the  intention  of  the  mind  to  make  it  rep- 
resent every  resembling  notion,  or  notion  of  the  same  class.  Take, 
for  example,  the  term  man.  Here  we  can  call  up  no  notion,  no 
idea,  corresponding  to  the  universality  of  the  class  or  term.  This 
is  manifestly  impossible.  For  as  man  involves  contradictory  attri- 
butes, and  as  contradictions  cannot  coexist  in  one  representation, 
an  idea  or  notion  adequate  to  mafi  cannot  be  realized  in  thought. 
The  class  man  includes  individuals,  male  and  female,  white  and 
black  and  copper-colored,  tall  and  short,  fat  and  thin,  straight  and 
crooked,  whole  and  mutilated,  etc.,  etc.;  and  the  notion  of  the 
class  must,  therefore,  at  once  represent  all  and  none  of  these.  It 
is,  therefore,  evident,  though  the  absurdity  was  maintained  by 
Locke,*  that  we  cannot  accomplish  this ;  and,  this  being  impossible, 
we  cannot  represent  to  ourselves  the  class  man  by  any  equivalent 
notion  or  idea.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  call  up  some  individual 
image,  and  consider  it  as  representing,  though  inadequately  rep- 
resenting, the  generality.  This  we  easily  do,  for  as  we  can  call 
into  imagination  any  individual,  so  we  can  make  that  individual 
image  stand  for  any  or  for  every  other  which  it  resembles,  in  those 
essential  points  which  constitute  the  identity  of  the  class.  This 
opinion,  which,  after  Hobbes,  has  been  in  this  country  maintained, 
among  others,  by  Berkeley,*  Hume,'  Adam  Smith,*  Campbell,*  and 
Stewart,*  appears  to  me  not  only  true  but  self-evident. 

1  Euof  on  Human  Undemanding^  i.  b.  iv.  o.  ^  DUsertaiion  eomeeming  th^fir$t  Formation  of 

C.  vii.  $  9.  —  Ed.  Languages.  —  Ed. 

^  PHndplet  of  Human  KnowUdge.  Intriid.  i  .  ~  .,        r      ^  bi^    •    w     u  «       t       v^ 

y. jf^  »»  I         apikitejopAjro/^iWefone,  book  ii.  c.  7.  — Ed. 

8  Treatise  of  Human  NcUurty  part  i.  seet.  vii.         0  EUmenU^  part  il.  o.  ir.     Works^  toI.  iL  p. 
WorkSy  L  p.  34.    £nay  on  the  AeademiatI  PkOot-      178.  —  Ed. 
<p*f ,  Worktj  ir.  p.  184.  —  Ed. 
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No  one  has  stated  the  case  of  the  nominalists  more  clearly  than 

Bishop  Berkeley,  and  as  his  whole  argument  is, 
The  doctrine  of       ^  ^^^  ^^  j^.  irrefragahle,  I  heg  your  atten- 

NomiDAlinn  as  ttated  .  *"©         '  ^  J 

by  Beriieiex.  **^°  ^  ^^®  following  extract  from  his  Introduc- 

tion to  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,^ 

^  It  is  agreed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  qualities  or  modes  of  things 

do  never  really  exist  each  of  them  apart  by 
itself^  and  separated  from  all  others,  but  are 
mixed,  as  it  were,  and  blended  together,  several  in  the  same  object. 
But  we  are  told,  the  mind,  being  able  to  consider  each  quality 
singly,  or  abstracted  from  those  other  qualities  with  which  it  is 
united,  does  by  that  means  frame  to  itself  abstract  ideas.  For 
example,  there  is  perceived  by  sight  an  object  extended,  colored, 
and  moved :  this  mixed  or  compound  idea  the  mind  resolving  into 
its  simple,  constituent  parts,  and  viewing  each  by  itself  exclusive 
of  the  rest,  does  frame  the  abstract  ideas  of  extension,  color,  and 
motion.  Not  that  it  is  possible  for  color  or  motion  to  exist  with- 
out extension ;  but  only  that  the  mind  can  frame  to  itself  by  ab^ 
straction  the  idea  of  color  exclusive  of  extension,  and  of  motion 
exclusive  of  both  color  and  extension. 

**  Again,  the  mind  having  observed  that  in  the  particular  exten- 
sions perceived  by  sense,  there  is  something  common  and  alike  in 
all,  and  some  other  things  peculiar,  as  this  or  that  figure  or  magni- 
tude, which  distini^uish  them  one  from  another;  it  considers  apart 
or  singles  out  by  itself  that  which  is  common,  making  thereof  a 
most  abstract  idea  of  extension,  which  is  neither  line,  surface,  nor 
solid,  nor  has  any  figure  or  magnitude,  but  is  an  idea  entirely 
prescinded  from  all  these.  So  likewise  the  mind,  by  leaving  out 
of  the  particular  colors  perceived  by  sense,  that  which  distin- 
guishes them  one  from  another,  and  retaining  that  only  which  is 
common  to  all,  makes  an  idea  of  color  in  abstract  which  is  neither 
red,  nor  blue,  nor  white,  nor  any  other  determinate  color.  And 
in  like  manner,  by  considering  motion  abstractedly  not  only  from 
the  body  moved,  but  likewise  from  the  figure  it  describes,  and  all 
particular  directions  and  velocities,  the  abstract  idea  of  motion  is 
framed ;  which  equally  corresponds  to  all  particular  motions  what- 
soever that  may  be  perceived  by  sense. 

"Whether  otlicrs  have  this  wonderful  faculty  of  abstracting 
their  ideas^  they  best  can  tell :  for  myself  I  find,  indeed,  I  have 
a  faculty  of  imagining,  or  representing  to  myself  the  ideas  of  those 
particular  things  I  have  perceived,  and  of  variously  compounding 

1  Seotions  tU.  viii.  x.      Works,  i.  5  et  seq.^  4to  edit.     Cfl  Smegdoprndia  BnuumieOf  ait. 
MetopkjfsicSf  vol.  xir .  p.  622,  7th  edit.  —  Ed. 
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and  dividing  them.  I  can  imagine  a  man  with  two  heads,  or  the 
upper  parts  of  a  man  joined  to  the  body  of  a  horse.  I  can  con- 
sider the  hand,  the  eye,  the  nose,  each  by  itself  abstracted  or  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  body.  But  then  whatever  hand  or  eye  I 
imagine,  it  must  have  some  particular  shape  and  color.  Likewise 
the  idea  of  man  that  I  frame  to  myself,  must  be  either  of  a  white, 
or  a  black,  or  a  tawny,  a  straight  or  a  crooked,  a  taU,  or  a  low,  or  a 
middle-sized  man.  I  cannot  by  any  effort  of  thought  conceive  the 
abstract  idea  above  described.  And  it  is  equally  impossible  for 
me  to  form  the  abstract  idea  of  motion  distinct  from  the  body 
moving,  and  which  is  neither  swift  nor  slow,  curvilinear  nor  recti- 
linear; and  the  like  may  be  said  of  all  other  abstract  general  ideas 
whatsoever.  *  To  be  plain,  I  own  myself  able  to  abstract  in  one 
sense,  as  when  I  consider  some  particular  parts  or  qualities  sep- 
arated from  others,  with  which  though  they  are  united  in  some 
object,  yet  it  is  possible  they  may  really  exist  without  them.  But 
I  deny  that  I  can  abstract  one  from  another,  or  conceive  separately, 
those  qualities  which  it  is  impossible  should  exist  so  separated: 
or  that  I  can  frame  a  general  notion  by  abstracting  from  particulars 
in  the  manner  aforesaid.  Which  two  last  are  the  proper  accep- 
tations of  abstraction.  And  there  are  grounds  to  think  most  men 
will  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  in  my  case.  The  generality  of 
men,  which  are  simple  and  illiterate,  never  pretend  to  abstract 
notions.  It  is  said  they  arc  difficult,  and  not  to  be  attained  with- 
out pains  and  study.  We  may  therefore  reasonably  conclude  that, 
if  such  there  be,  they  are  confined  only  to  the  learned." 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Nominalism,  as  asserted  by  Berkeley,  and 

as  subsequently  acquiesced  in  by  the  principal  philosophers  of  this 

country.      Reid   himself  is,  indeed,  hardly  an   exception,  for  his 

opinion  on  this  point  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  extremely  vague.' 

The  counter-opinion,  that  of  Conceptualism,  as  it  is  called,  has, 

however,  been  supported  by  several    philoso- 
-^.  phers   of   distmguished   ability.      Locke   main- 

tains the  doctrine  in  its  most  revolting  ab- 
surdity, boldly  admitting  that  the  general  notion  must  be  realized, 
in  spite  of  the  principle  of  Contradiction.  **Does  it  not  require," 
he  says,  "  some  pains  and  skill  to  form  the  general  idea  of  a  tri- 
angle (which  is  yet  none  of  the  most  abstract,  comprehensive,  and 
difficult),  for  it  must  be  neither  oblique  or  rectangle,  neither  equi- 
lateral, equicrural,  nor  scalenon ;  but  all  and  none  of  these  at  once. 

1  Thk  fti^menUtion  is  employed  hj  Dero-        >  For  Reid"!  opinion,  aee  IntdUetwai  Powen^ 
dOB,  LoffMa  [par*  U.  0.  Ti.  «  16.    Qpem,  p  286.     easay  v.,  chap.  il.  and  ri.  — Ed. 
^Ed.],  andotlitn. 
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In  eflfect^  it  is  something  imperfed,  that  cannot  nirt; 
wherein  Mpme  parts  of  aererai  diffisrent  and  ineonsiftent  idei§ 
pat  together."* 

This  doctrine  was,  howerer,  too  palpabl  j  ahsord  to  obtain 
adrocates ;  and  conceptnaliwn,  oonld  it  not  find  a  firmer  k&aak  be- 
hoved to  be  abandoned.  Passing  orer  Dr.  Reid^s  specaLattions  ob 
the  question,  which  are,  as  I  have  said,  wavering  and  amhignoos^  I 
solicit  jonr  attention  to  the  principal  statement  and  defence  of 
conceptnalism  by  Dr.  Brown,  in  whom  the  doctrine  has  obtained 
a  strenuous  advocate.    *^  I^  then,  the  generalisng  process  be,  fint, 

the  perception  or  conception  of  two  or  moie 
objects ;  second! v,  the  relative  leelii^  of  their 
resemblance  in  certain  respects ;  thirdly,  the  designation  of  these 
circumstances  of  resemblance,  by  an  appropriate  name, — the  doc- 
trine of  the  Nominalists,  which  includes  only  two  of  these  stages, 
—  the  perception  of  particular  objects,  and  the  invention  of 
general  terms,  must  be  false,  as  excluding  that  relative  suggestion 
of  resemblance  in  certain  respects,  which  is  the  second  and  most 
important  step  of  the  process ;  since  it  is  this  intermediate  feeling 
alone  that  leads  to  the  use  of  the  term,  which  otherwise  it  would 
be  impossible  to  limit  to  any  set  of  objects.  Accordingly,  we 
found  that,  in  their  impossibility  of  accounting,  on  their  own  prin- 
ciples, for  this  limitation,  which  it  is  yet  absolutely  necessary  to 
explain  in  some  manner  or  other, —  the  Nominalists,  to  explain  it, 
uniformly  take  for  granted  the  existence  of  those  very  general 
notionH,  which  they  at  the  same  time  profess  to  deny, —  that,  while 
they  affirm  that  we  have  no  notion  of  a  kind,  sjiecics,  or  sort,  inde- 
pendently of  the  general  terms  which  denote  them,  they  speak  of 
our  application  of  such  terms  only  to  objects  of  the  same  kind, 
species,  or  sort ;  as  if  we  truly  had  some  notions  of  these  general 
circumstances  of  agreement  to  direct  us, —  and  that  they  are  thus 
very  far  from  being  Nominalists  in  the  spirit  of  their  argument,  at 
the  very  moment  when  they  arc  Nominalists  in  assertion,  —  strenu- 
ous opposcrs  of  those  very  general  feelings,  of  the  truth  of  which 
they  avail  themselves,  in  their  very  endeavor  to  disprove  them. 

"  If,  indeed,  it  were  the  name  which  formed  the  class,  and  not 
that  previous  relative  feeling,  or  general  notion  of  resemblance  of 
some  sort,  which  the  name  denotes,  then  might  anything  be  classed 
with  anything,  and  classed  with  equal  propriety.  All  which  would 
bo  necessary,  would  be  merely  to  apply  the  same  name  uniformly 
to  the  same  objects ;  and,  if  we  were  careful  to  do  this,  John  and  a 
triangle  might  as  well  be  classed   together,  under  the  name  man, 

1  See  above,  p.  477,  note  l>  —  Ed. 
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as  John  and  William.  Why  does  the  one  of  those  arrangements 
appear  to  us  more  philosophic  than  the  other  ?  It  is  because  some- 
thing more  is  felt  by  us  to  be  necessary  in  classification,  than  the 
mere  giving  of  a  name  at  random.  There  is,  in  the  relative  sug- 
gestion that  ai-ises  on  our  very  perception  or  conception  of  objects, 
when  we  consider  them  together,  a  reason  for  giving  the  generic 
name  to  one  set  of  objects  rather  than  to  another, — the  name  of 
man,  for  instance,  to  John  and  William,  rather  than  to  John  and 
a  triangle.  This  reason  is  the  feeling  of  the  resemblance  of  the 
objects  which  we  class, —  that  general  notion  of  the  relation  of 
similarity  in  certain  resj)cct8,  which  is  signified  by  the  general 
term,  —  and  without  which  relative  suggestion,  as  a  previous  state 
of  the  mind,  the  general  term  would  as  little  have  been  invented, 
as  the  names  of  John  and  William  would  have  been  invented,  if 
there  had  been  no  perception  of  any  individual  being  whatever 
to  be  denoted  by  them."^ 

This  part  of  Dr.  Brown's  philosophy  has  obtained  the  most 
unmeasured  encomium;  it  has  been  lauded  as  the  most  important 
step  ever  made  in  the  philosophy  of  mind ;  and  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  one  has  as  yet  made  any  attempt  at  refutation.  I  regret 
that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  principal  points  of  his  doctrine,  I  find 
it  impossible  not  to  dissent  from  Dr.  Brown.  An  adequate  refu- 
tation of  his  views  would,  indeed,  require  a  more  elaborate  criti- 
cism than  I  am  at  present  able  to  afford  them  ;  but  I  trust  that 
the  following  hasty  observations  will  be  sufficient  to  evince,  that 
the  doctrine  of  Nominalism  is  not  yet  overthrown. 

Dr.  Brown  has  taken  especial  care  that  his  theory  of  general. 

ization  should  not  be  misunderstood ;  for  the 

Brown's     doctriDe         /»  ii        •         •      ^i  xi_  a.     c     '  *t.    y 

_.^, ,   ^  folk) Win 2:  IS  the  seventh,  out  01  nme  recipitula- 

criticized.  °  ...  . 

tions,  he  has  given  us  of  it  in  his  forty-sixth 
and  forty-seventh  Lectures.  "  If  then  the  generalizing  process  be, 
first,  the  perception  or  conception  of  two  or  more  objects;  sec- 
ondly, the  relative  feeling  of  their  resemblance  in  certain  respects ; 
thirdly,  the  designation  of  these  circumstances  of  resemblance  by 
an  appropriate  name,  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists,  which  in- 
cludes only  two  of  these  stages, — the  perception  of  particular 
objects,  and  the  invention  of  general  terms, —  must  be  false,  as 
excluding  that  relative  suggestion  of  resemblance  in  certain  re- 
spects, which  is  the  second  and  most  important  step  of  the  pro- 
cess; since  it  is  this  intermediate  feeling  alone  that  leads  to  the 
use  of  the  term,  which,  otherwise,  it  would  be  impossible  to  limit 
to  any  set  of  objects.^ 

1  FkUotopk^oftlu  Hmman  Mind^  lectare  xlrii.  p.  808.— Ed. 
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This  contains,  in  fact,  both  the  whole  of  his  own  doctrine,  and 
the  whole  ground  of  his  rejection  of  that  of  the  Nominalists. 
Now,  upon  this,  I  would,  first  of  all,  say,  in  general,  that  what  in 
it  is  true  is  not  new.  But  I  hold  it  idle  to  prove,  that  his  doctrine 
is  old  and  common,  and  to  trace  it  to  authors  with  whom  Brown 
has  shown  his  acquaintance,  by  repeatedly  quoting  them  in  his 
Lectures ;  it  is  enough  to  show  that  it  is  erroneous. 

The  first  point  I  shall  consider  is  his  confutation  of  the  Nomi- 
nalists.    In  the  passage  I  have  just  adduced. 

His  conAiUition  of  j    •       .  .i  t  i  ^i_      -vr        •       t   . 

__     ,    ,,  and  m  ten  othei-s,  he  charges  the  >iominalists 

with  excluding  "the  relative  suggestion  of  re- 
semblance in  certain  respects,  which  is  the  second  and  most  iin- 
portant  step  in  the  process.''  This,  I  admit,  is  a  weighty  aocus:;- 
tion,  and  I  admit  at  once  that  if  it  do  not  prove  that  his  own 
doctrine  is  right,  it  would  at  least  demonstrate  theirs  to  be  sub- 
limely wrong.  But  is  the  charge  well  founded  ?  Dr.  Brown,  in  a 
passage  which  I  once  read  to  you,^  and  n^nth  which  he  concludes 
his  supposed  exposition  of  what  he  calls  "the  series  of  RoisVs  won- 
derful misconceptions,"  wisely  warns  his  pupils  agrinst  r.cconliiig 
credit  to  all  second-hand  statements.  "I  trn.st,"  ho  says,  "it  will 
impress  you  with  one  important  lesson,  which  could  not  be  taught 
more  forcibly  than  by  the  errors  of  so  great  a  mind,  th.-t  it  will 
always  be  necessary  for  you  to  consult  the  opinions  of  authoi'S, 
when  their  opinions  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  to  be 
accurately  studied,  in  their  own  works,  and  not  in  the  works  of 
those  who  profess  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  them.  From  my 
own  experience,  I  can  most  truly  assure  you,  that  there  is  scr.rccly 
an  instance  in  which,  on  examining  the  works  of  those  authors 
whom  it  is  the  custom  more  to  cite  thnn  to  read,  I  have  found 
the  view  which  I  had  received  of  them  faithful."  No  advice  as- 
suredly can  be  more  sound,  and  I  shall  accordingly  follow  it  now, 
as  I  have  heretofore  done,  in  application  to  his  own  reports.     Let 

us  see  whether  the  nominalists,  as  he  assures  rs, 

I.  That  the  Nomi-       do  really  exclude  the  apprehension  of  rcso;n- 

naiistfl  allow  the  op-       blancc  in  certain  respects,  as  one  step  in  th.c'.r 

prehension  of  rescm-         j^*  r-  t^*  t^  n     ^     ^ 

!',  ,      ,   ^       doctnne   of   generalization.       I    turn    first    to 

blance,  proved  against  ^ 

Brown  by  refer«nce       Hobbcs  as  the  real  father  of  this  opinion,  —  to 
to  Uobbes.  him,  as  Leibnitz  truly  says,  ^^  nominalibits  tj  sis 

nomifialiaremy  The  classical  place  of  this  phi* 
losopher  on  the  subject  is  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  J^viathan; 
and  there  we  have  the  following  i)assage  — "  One  universal  name 
is  imposed  on  many  things  for  their  similitude  in  some  quality  or 

1  See  above,  lect.  xxili.  p.  312.— Ed. 
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Other  accident  /  and  whereas  a  proper  name  bringeth  to  mind  one 
thing  only,  universals  recall  any  one  of  those  many.''     There  are 
other  passages  to  the  same  effect  in  Hobbes,  but  I  look  no  further. 
The  second  great  nominalist  is  Berkeley;  and  to  him  the  doc- 
trine chiefly  owes  the  acceptation  it  latterly  ob- 

Berkeler.  .  .  ... 

tained.  His  doctrine  on  the  subject  is  chiefly 
contained  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Iluinan  Knoid- 
edge^  sect.  7,  etc.,  and  in  the  seventh  Dialogue  of  the  Minute  Phi- 
losopher^ sect.  5,  etc.  Out  of  many  similar  passages,  I  select  the 
two  following.  In  both  he  is  stating  his  own  doctrine  of  nominal- 
ism. In  the  Introduction,  sect.  22  :  "  To  discern  the  agreements  or 
disagreements  that  are  between  my  ideas,  to  see  what  ideas  are  in- 
cluded in  any  compound  idea,  etc."  In  the  Minute  Philosopher^ 
sect.  7 :  "  But  may  not  words  become  general  by  being  made  to 
stand  indiscriminately  for  all  particular  ideas,  which,  from  a  mutual 
resemblance^  belong  to  the  same  kind,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  abstract  general  idea  ?  " 

I  next  take  down  Hume.     His  doctrine  on  the  point  at  issue 

is  found  in  book  i.  part  i.  sect.  7  of  the  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature^  entitled.  On  Abstract  Ideas. 
This  section  opens  with  the  following  sentence :  "  A  great  philos- 
opher has  disputed  the  received  opinion  in  this  particular,  and  has 
asserted  that  all  general  ideas  are  nothing  but  particular  ones  an- 
nexed to  a  certain  term,  which  gives  them  a  more  extensive  signifi- 
cation, an<l  makes  them  recall  upon  occasion  other  individuals 
which  are  similar  to  them.  As  I  look  upon  this  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  valuable  discoveries  that  has  been  made 
of  late  years  in  the  republic  of  letters,  I  shall  here  endeavor  to  con- 
firm it  by  some  arguments,  which  I  hope  will  put  it  beyond  all 
doubt  and  controversy."  In  glancing  over  the  subsequent  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrine,  I  see  the  following :  —  "When  we  have  found 
a  resemblance  among  sevenil  objects,  we  apply  the  same  name  to 
all  of  them,"  etc.  Again  :  —  "As  individuals  are  collected  together 
and  placed  under  a  general  term,  with  a  view  to  that  resemblance 
which  they  bear  to  each  other,"  etc.  In  the  last  page  and  a  half  of 
the  section,  it  is  stated,  no  less  than  four  times  that  perceived  re- 
semblance is  the  foundation  of  classification. 

Adam  Smith's  doctrine  is  to  the  same  effect  as  his  predecessor's. 
It  is  contained  in  his  D^issertation  concerning  the  First  Formation 

of   Languages    (appended    to   his    Theory   of 

Moral   Sejitiments)^  which   literally  is  full  of 

statements  to  the  purport  of  the  following,  which  alone  I  adduce : 

^  It  is  this  application  of  the  name  of  an  individual  to  a  great  num- 
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ber  of  objects,  whose  resemblance  naturally  recalls  the  idea  of  that 
individoal,  and  of  the  name  which  expresses  it,  that  seems  originaUv 
to  have  given  occasion  to  the  formation  of  these  classes  and  assort- 
ments, which  in  the  schools  are  called  genera  and  species^  and  of 
which  tlie  ingenioas  and  eloquent  Rousseaa  finds  himself  so  much 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  origin.  What  constitutes  a  species  is 
merely  a  number  of  objects  bearing  a  certain  degree  of  reeembiance 
to  one  another,  and  on  that  account  denominated  by  a  single  appel* 
lation,  which  may  be  applied  to  express  any  one  of  them." 

The  assertion,  that  perceived  resemblance  is  the  principle  of  clas- 
sification, is  repeated  ad  nauseam  by  Principal 

Campbell.   Stewart.         ^  .     ,,  ,^,      o  ▼    ,     ,i  , 

Campbell  and  Mr.  Stewart.  I  shall  quote  only 
fi-om  the  latter,  and  I  take  the  first  passage  that  strikes  my  eye : 
*' According  to  this  view  of  the  process  of  the  mind,  in  carrying  on 
general  speculations,  that  idea  which  the  ancient  philosophers  con- 
sidered as  the  essence  of  an  individual,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
particular  quality  or  qualities  in  which  it  resembles  other  individuals 
of  the  same  class;  and  in  consequence  of  which  a  generic  name  is 
applied  to  it.''  * 

From  the  evidence  I  have  already  quoted,  you  will  see  how  mar- 
vellously wrong  is  Brown's  assertion,  that  the  nominalists  not  only 
took  no  account  of,  but  absolutely  excluded  from  their  statement  of 
the  process  of  generalization,  the  apprehension  of  the  mutual  simi- 
larity of  objects.  You  will,  therefore,  not  be  surprised  when  1 
assure  you,  that  not  only  no  nominalist  ever  overlooked,  evcT 
excluded,  the  manifested  resemblance  of  objects  to  each  other,  but 
that  every  nominalist  explicitly  founded  his  doctrine  of  classification 
on  this  resemblance,  and  on  this  resemblance  alone.  *  No  nomi- 
nalist ever  dreamt  of  disallowing  the  notion  of  relativity,  —  the 
conception  of  similarity  between  things,  —  this  they  maintain  not 
less  strenuously  than  the  conceptionalist ;  they  only  deny  that  this 
could  ever  constitute  a  general  notion. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  admitted,  that  Brown  is  wrong  in  asserting 

that  the  nominalist  excludes  resemblance  as  an 
*  .   .',..  ^^7^.       element  of  generalization,  and  yet  maintained, 

wrong  in  holding  that  *=•  ">  J  » 

the  feeling  (notion)  of  ^^^''^^  ^^^  ^^  Tig^^t  in  holding,  against  the  nomi- 
simiiitadc  is  general,  nalists,  that  the  uotiou,  or,  as  he  has  it^  the  feel- 
and    constitutes    the      ^       ^f  ^he  similitude  of  objects   in  certain   re- 

general         notion, —  .  ,  _  .  ,         .         «    -i 

prored  by  the  follow-  spccts,  IS  general,  and  constitutes  what  is  called 
i&g  axioms.  the  general  notion.     lam  afraid,  however,  that 

the  misconception  in  regard  to  this  point  will  be 
found  not  inferior  to  that  in  regard  to  the  other. 

1  SUnuniM,  Tol.  i.  o.  ir.  sect.  ii.     Woriw,  toI.         S  [See  Tellez,  Summa  Bui.  Umirtnm,  [vol.  i. 
il.  p.  175.  p.  i.  disp.  iv^.  sect.  i.  sobs.  S— 16,  p.  49,  ei  j*^.. 
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In  the  first  place,  then,  resemblance  is  a  relation ;  and  a  relation 

necessarily  supposes  certain  objects  as  related 
L  Notion  of  rimflaiw      ^^^^^     rpj^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  relation  of  resem- 

fty  rappoees  notion  of        ,  ,  .       _  «  ^    .  ,  ,. 

certain  similar  ottjecti.      Wance  conceived,  apart  from  certain  resembhng 

objects.  This  is  so  manifest,  that  a  formal  enu- 
meration of  the  principle  seems  almost  puerile.  Let  it,  however, 
be  laid  down  as  a  first  axiom,  that  the  notion  of  similarity  supposes 
the  notion  of  certain  similar  objects. 

In  the  second  place,  objects  cannot  be  similar  without  being 

similar  in  some  particular  mode  or  accident,  — 
2  Similar  objects  are       ^y  jjj  color,  in   figure,  in   sizG,  in  weight,  in 

,jj^  jjj^g  smell,  in  fluidity,  in  life,  etc.,  etc.     This  Is  equally 

evident,  and  this  I  lay  down  as  a  second  axiom. 
In  the  third  place,  I  assume,  as  a  third  axiom,  that  a  resemblance 

is  not  necessarily  and  of  itself  universal.     On  the 
8.  A   reseinbiance       contrarv,  a  resemblance  between  two  individual 

not    necessanlj    uni-  ,  .  *.  .         .  .... 

Y^g^,  objects  in  a  determinate  quality,  is  as  individual 

and  determinate  as  the  objects  and  their  resem- 
bling qualities  themselves.  Who,  for  example,  will  maintain  that 
my  actual  notion  of  the  likeness  of  a  particular  snowball  and  a  par- 
ticular egg^  is  more  general  than  the  representations  of  the  several 
objects  and  their  resembling  accidents  of  color  ? 

Now  let  us  try  Dr.  Brown's  theory  on  these  grounds.     In  refer- 
ence to  the  first,  he  does  not  pretend  that  what 
rown  8    eory  j^^  ^^^  ^j^^  oreneral  feelinff  of  resemblance,  can 

ed  bj  these  axioms.  °  ...  .       . 

exist  except  between  individual  objects  and  indi- 
vidual representations.  The  universality,  which  he  arrogates  to  this 
feeling,  cannot  accrue  to  it  from  any  universality  in  the  relative  or 
resembling  ideas.  This  neither  he  nor  any  other  philosopher  ever 
did  or  could  pretend.  They  are  supposed,  ex  hi/pothesiy  to  be 
individual,  —  singular. 

Neither,  in  reference  to  the  second  axiom,  does  he  pretend  to 
derive  the  universality  which  he  asserts  to  his  feeling  of  resemblance 
from  the  universality  of  the  notion  of  the  common  quality,  in  which 
this  resemblance  is  realized.  He  does  not,  with  Locke  and  others, 
maintain  this ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  on  the  admitted  absurdity  of 
such  a  foundation  that  he  attempts  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  con- 
ceptualism  on  another  ground. 

But  if  the  universality,  assumed  by  Dr.  Brown  for  his  ^  feeling  of 

(edit.  164i).    Cf.  sect.  li.  sabs.  i.  et  $eq.^  p.  65.  Ed.]    Mendoza,  Di$p.  Lag.  [d.  iii.  §  1,  Ditp.  a 

—  Ed]    Derodon,  Logiea^  [p.  ii.  o.  t.  art.  3,  StannndU  ad  Metapkfsieam^  vol.  i.  p.   248.] 

§  5,  p.  211.     Cf.  art  4,  p.  224  rl  je^.  — Ed.]  Fran.  Bon«  Spei,  Logieoy  [Dt  Porpkyriamis 

Arriaga,  Logiea^  (di^p.  vL  sect.  i.  subs.  i.  H  UnivtruUtbuSy  disp.  i.,  ComnunUtrii  in  Ariti* 

•«V>  C»rnu  Fkihsopkicm,  p.  UO  (edit  1632).  —  PkiL  p.  68,  (edit.  1668.)  —  Ed.] 
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reaeinblance,"  be  found  neither  in  the  resembling  objects,  nor  in  tl 
qUiilities  through  which  they  are  siniilnr,  we  must  luok  for  it  in 
fueling  of  resembliuice  itself^  apart  from  its  actual  rcalizntioD ;  and*! 
this  ill  opposition  to  the  third  axiom  we  laid  down  as  Bclf-cvidenkj 
In  these  circuraatanccs,  we  have  certainly  a  light  to  expect  thai  I 
Brown  iiliuuld  have  brought  ua  cogeul  proof  for  an  asaertion  so  o 
trary  to  all  apparent  evidence,  that  altliaugh  this  be  the  qui'stim 
which  perhnpti  has  been  more  ably,  kei.'n]y,  and  universally  agiiat« 
than  any  other,  still  no  philosopher  before  himself  was  found  i 
to  imagine  such  a  possibility'.     But  in  proof  of  this  new  piiradoz^a 
Dr.  Brown  has  not  only  bi-onght  no  cviilenco;  he  does  not  pvqi 
attempt  to  bring  any.    He  assumes  and  he  asserts,  but  he 
no  ailment.     In  this  state  of  matters,  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  ' 
do  more  than  to  rebut  assertion  by  assei-tion ;  and  as  Dr.  Brown  ia 
not  in  pn»«e»sorifi,  and  as  his  opinion  is  even  opposed  to  the  u 
TGrsat  consent  of  philosophers,  the  counter  assertion,  if  not  ovec 
turned  by  reasoning,  must  prevail. 

But  let  us  endeavor  to  conceive  on  what  grounds  it  conld  pos»bl^ 

be  supposed  by  Dr.  Bro«n,  that  the  feeling  of 

powtbie  grnandi  of      resemblance  between  cprtain   objects,  throuj^ 

tlHrt'tha  frffHiTof  ™       certain  i-esumbling  qualities,  has  in  it  anything  a 

•anbUuocisuuivccnl.       Universal,  or  can,  na  he  says,  constitute  rlie  p. 

eral  notion.     This  to  me  is  indeed  not  easy;  a 

every  hjiiothesis  I  can  make  is  so  absurd,  that  it  appears  almost  1 

libel  to  attribute  it,  even  by  conjecture,  to  so  ingenious  and  acute  ■ 

thinker. 

In  the  first  place,  can  it  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Brown  believed  that 

a  feeling  of  resemblance  between  objects  in  I 

certain  quality  or  respect  was  general  because  H 

was  a  relation  ?    Then  must  every  notion  of  a  relation  be  a  genera 

notion  ;  which  neither  he  nor  any  other  philosopher  ever  asscrl 

In  the  setond  place,  does  he  suppose  that  there  is  anything  ii 

feeling  or  notion  of  the  particular  relation  c-tUod 
gimUurttij,  which  is  more  general  than  the 
ing  or  notion  of  any  other  relation  ?  Thia  can  hardly  be  eonoeivec 
What  is  a  feeling  or  notion  of  resemblance?  Merely  this;  ttnoH 
objects  affect  us  in  a  certain  manner,  and  we  are  conscious  that  they 
affect  us  in  the  same  way  that  a  single  object  does,  when  presented 
at  diffcit-nt  times  to  our  perception.  In  either  case,  we  judge  that 
the  affections  of  which  we  are  conscious  are  similar  or  the  e 
There  is  nothing  general  in  this  consciousness,  or  in  thii 
At  all  events,  the  relation  recognized  between  the  consciousness  o 
similarity  produced  on  us  by  two  different  eggs,  is  not  more  genei 
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than  the  feeling  of  similarity  produced  on  us  by  the  successive  pre- 
sentation of  the  same  egg.  If  the  one  is  to  be  calle<f  general,  so  is 
the  other.  Again,  if  the  feeling  or  notion  of  resemblance  be  made 
general,  so  must  the  feeling  or  notion  of  difference.  They  are 
absolutely  the  same  notion,  only  in  different  applications.  You 
know  the  logical  axiom,  —  the  science  of  contraries  is  one.  We 
know  the  like  only  as  we  know  the  unlike.  Every  affirmation  of 
similarity  is  virtually  an  affinnation  that  difference  does  not  exist; 
every  affirmation  of  difference  is  virtually  an  affirmation  that  sim- 
ilarity is  not  to  be  found.  But  neither  Brown  nor  any  other  phi- 
losopher has  pretended,  that  the  apprehension  of  difference  is  either 
general,  or  a  ground  of  generalization.  On  the  contrary,  the  appre- 
hension of  difference  is  the  negation  of  generalization,  and  a  descent 
from  the  universal  to  the  particular.  But  if  the  notion  or  feeling 
of  the  dissimilarity  is  not  general,  neither  is  the  feeling  or  notion 
of  the  similarity. 

In  the  tliird  place,  can  it  be  that  Dr.  Brown  supposes  the  partic- 
ular feelinij  or  consciousness  of  similarity  be- 

Tnira.  ....  .  , 

tween  cert  am  objects  m  certam  respects  to  be 
general,  because  we  have,  in  general,  a  capacity  of  feeling  or  being 
conscious  of  similarity  ?  This  conjecture  is  equally  improbable.  On 
this  ground  every  act  of  every  power  would  be  general ;  and  we 
should  not  be  obliged  to  leave  Imamnation,  in  order  to  seek  for  the 
universality  which  we  cannot  discover  in  the  light  and  definitude 
of  that  faculty,  in  the  obscurity  and  vagueness  of  another. 

In  the  fourth  place,  only  one  other  supposition  remains;  and  this 

may  perhaps  enable  us  to  explain  the  possibility 
of  Dr.  Brown's  hallucination.  A  relation  cannot 
be  represented  in  Imagination.  The  two  terms,  the  two  relative 
objects,  can  be  severally  imaged  in  the  sensible  phantasy,  but  not 
the  relation  itself.  This  is  the  object  of  the  Comparative  Faculty, 
or  of  Intelligence  Proper.  To  objects  so  different  as  the  images  of 
sense  and  the  unpicturable  notions  of  intelligence,  different  names 
ought  to  be  given  ;  and  accordingly  this  has  been  done  wherever  a 
philoso])hical  nomenclature  of  the  slightest  pretensions  to  perfection 
has  been  formed.  In  the  German  language,  which  is  now  the  richest 
in  metaj>hy8ical  expressions  of  any  living  tongue,  the  two  kinds  of 
objects  are  carefully  distinguished.^  In  our  language,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  idea^  coiception^  notion^  are  used  almost  as  convertible 
for  either ;  and  the  vagueness  and  confusion  which  is  thus  produced, 
even  within  the  narrow  sphere  of  speculation  to  which  the  want  of 

1  See  ReicTs  Works^  p.  407,  note  X,  and  412,  note.  — Ed. 
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the  distinction  also  confines  ns,  can  be  best  appreciated  by  those 
who  are  conversant  with  the  philosophy  of  the  different  countries. 

Dr.  Brown  seems  to  have  had  some  faint  perception  of  the  differ- 
ence between  intellectual  notions  and  sensible  representations ;  and 
if  he  had  endeavored  to  signalize  their  contrast  by  a  distinction  of 
terms,  he  would  have  deserved  well  of  English  philosophy.  But  he 
mistook  the  nature  of  the  intellectual  notion,  which  connects  two 
particular  qualities  by  the  bond  of  similarity,  and  imagined  that 
there  lurked  under  this  intangible  relation  the  universality  which, 
he  clearly  saw,  could  not  be  found  in  a  representation  of  the  related 
objects,  or  of  their  resembling  qualities.  At  least,  if  this  do  not 
assist  us  in  accounting  for  his  misconception,  I  do  not  know  in  what 
way  we  otherwise  can. 

What  I  have  now  said  is,  I  think,  sufficient  in  regard  to  the  nature 

of  Generalization.    It  is  notoriously  a  mere  act 
Summary  of  the  An-      ^^  Comparison.    We  compare  objects;  we  find 
eraiization.  them  Similar  m  certain  respects,  that  is,  in  cer- 

tain respects  they  affect  us  in  the  same  manner ; 
we  consider  the  qualities  in  them,  that  thus  affect  us  in  the  same 
manner,  as  the  same ;  and  to  this  common  quality  we  give  a  name ; 
and  as  we  can  predicate  this  name  of  all  and  each  of  the  resembling 
objects,  it  constitutes  them  into  a  class.  Aristotle  has  truly  said 
that  general  names  are  only  abbreviated  definitions,  ^  and  definitions, 
you  know,  are  judgments.  For  example,  animal  is  only  a  compen- 
dious expression  for  organized  and  animated  body;  ma/i,  only  a 
summary  of  rational  animal^  etc. 

1  Rhet.  iii.  6.  —  £d. 
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LECTURE     XXXVI. 

THE  ELABORATIVE  FACULTY.— GENERALIZATION.— THE 

PRBIUM  COGNITUM. 

We  were  principally  employed,  in  our  last  Lecture,  in  considering 

Dr.  Brown's  doctrine  of  Generalization ;  and,  in 
doing  this,  I  first  discussed  hb  refutation  of 
"Nominalism,  and,  secondly,  his  own  theory  of  Conceptual  ism.  In 
reference  to  the  former,  I  showed  you  that  the  ground  on  which  he 
attempts  to  refute  the  Nominalists,  is  only  an  inconceivable  mistake 
of  his  own.  lie  rejects  their  doctrine  as  incomplete,  because,  he  says, 
they  take  no  account  of  the  mutual  resemblance  of  the  classified 
objects.  But  so  far  are  the  nominalists  from  taking  no  account  of 
the  mutual  resemblance  of  the  classified  objects,  that  their  doctrine 
is  notoriously  founded  on  the  apprehension  of  this  similarity,  and 
on  the  apprehension  of  this  similarity  alone.  How  Dr.  Brown  could 
have  run  into  this  radical  misrepresentation  of  so  celebrated  an 
opinion,  is,  I  repeat,  wholly  inconceivable.  Having  proved  to  you 
by  the  authentic  testimony  of  the  British  nominalists  of  principal 
celebrity,  that  Dr.  Brown  had  in  his  statement  of  their  doctrine 
simply  reversed  it,  I  proceeded,  in  the  second  place,  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  his  own.  Dr.  Brown  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  Con- 
oeptualism  as  held  by  Locke  and  others.  He  admits  that  we  can 
represent  to  ourselves  no  general  notion  of  the  common  attribut^j 
or  attributes  which  constitute  a  class ;  but  he  asserts  that  the  gen- 
erality, which  cannot  be  realized  in  a  notion  of  the  resembling 
attribute,  is  realized  in  a  notion  of  the  resemblance  itself.  This 
theory,  I  endeavored  to  make  it  evident,  was  altogether  groundless. 
In  the  first  place,  the  doctrine  supposes  that  the  notion,  or,  as  he 
calls  it,  the  feeling,  of  the  mutual  resemblance  of  particular  objects 
in  particular  respects,  is  general.  This,  the  very  foundation  of  his 
theory,  is  not  self-evidently  true ;  —  on  the  contrary,  it  stands  ob- 
trusively, self-cvidently,  false.  It  was  primarily  incumbent  on  Dr. 
Brown  to  prove  the  reality  of  this  basis.  But  he  makes  not  even 
an  attempt  at  this.     lie  assumes  all  that  is  in  question.     To  the 
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noun-substantive,  "feeling  of  reaemlilance,"  he  prefixes  t!ie  luiy 
live,  "general;"  bnt  he  does  not  condescend  to  evince  that  tl 
verbal  collocations  have  any  real  connection. 

Bui,  in  the  second  place,  as  it  is  not  proved  by  Dr.  Brown, 
our  notion  of  the  similurity  of  certain  things  in  certain  wspecta  I 
general,  so  it  can  easily  be  shown  against  him  that  it  is  not. 

Tiie  genei-ality  cannot  be  found  in  the  relation  of  resemblant 
apart  from  all  resembling  objects,  and  all  circumstances  of  reset 
blance;   for  a  resemblance  only  exists,  and  is  only  conceived, 
between  determinate  objects,  and  in  determinate  attributes.'     Tl 
is  not  denied  by  Dr.  Brown.     On  the  contniry,  he  arrogntea 
emlity  to  what  he  calls  the  "  feeling  of  similarity  of  certain  obji 
in  certain  respects,"     These  are  the  expressions  he  usually  enipio; 
80  far,  therefore,  all  is  manifest,  all  is  admitted ;  a  resemblance 
only  conceived,  is  only  conceivable,  as  between  particular  objci 
in  particular  qualities.     Apart  from  these,  resemblance  is  not 
serted  to  be  thinkable.     This  being  undergtoo<l,  it  is  apparent,  ll 
the  notion  of  the  reaemblaneo  of  certain  objects  in  a  certain  att 
bute,  is  just  the  notion  of  that  attribute  itself;  and  if  it  be 
ble,  as  Brown  admits,  to  conceive  that  attribute  generally,  in  othi 
words,  to  have  a  general  noiitin  of  it,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  gen- 
eral notion  of  the  resemblance  which  it  uonstilutcs.     For  example, 
we  have  a  perception  or  imagination  of  two  figures  resembling  each 
other,  in  having  three  angles.    Kow  here  it  Is  admitted,  that  if  either 
the  figures  themselves  be  removed,  or  the  attribute  belonging  to 
each  (of  three  angles)  be  thrown  out  of  account,  the  notion  of  any 
resemblance  is  annihilated.    It  is  also  admitted,  that  the  notion  of 
semblance  is  realized  through  the  notion  of  triangularity.    In 
all  philosophers  are  at  one.     All  likewise  agive  that  the  notion 
umilarity,  and  the  notion  of  generality,  are  the  same ;    thoi 
Brown,  as  we  have  seen,  has  misrepresented  the  doctrine  of  Noi 
inalism  on  this  point.      But  though  all  inatntaiu  that  things 
conceived  tiimilar  only  as  conceived  similar  iu  some  quality,  nn(I' 
that  their  similarity  in  this  quality  alone    constitutes   them   into 
a  class,  they  difl'er  in  regard  to  their  ulterior  explanation.     Let  ns 
suppose  that,  of  our  two  figures,  the  one  is  a  rectangled,  and  th» 
other  an  equilateral,  triangle ;  and  let  us  hear,  on  tlus  stmpli 
ample,  how  the  different  theorists  explain  themselves.     Tho  ; 
inalists  say,  —  you  can  imagine  a  rectangular  triangle  alone,  and 
cqnilatcral  triangle  alone,  or  you  can  imagine  both  at  once;  and, 
in  Uiis  case,  in  the  conscionsuess  of  tlieir  similarity,  you  may  view 
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either  ns  the  inadequate  representative  of  both.  But  you  cannot 
imagine  a  figure  which  shall  adequately  represent  both  qua  tri- 
angle ;  that  is,  you  cannot  imagine  a  triangle  which  is  neither 
an  equilateral  nor  a  rectangled  triangle,  and  yet  both  at  once. 
And  as  on  our  (the  nominalist)  doctrine,  the  similarity  is  only 
embodied  in  an  individual  notion,  having  relation  to  another,  there 
is  no  general  notion  properly  speaking  at  all. 

The  older  Conceptualists,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  that  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  a  triangle  neither  equilateral  nor  rectangular, 
—  but  both  at  once.  Dr.  Brown  differs  from  nominalists  and  older 
conceptualists ;  he  coincides  with  the  nominalists  in  rejecting  as 
absurd  the  hypothesis  of  the  conceptualists,  but  he  coincides  with 
the  conccjitualists  in  holding,  that  there  is  a  general  notion  ade- 
quate to  the  term  triangle.  This  general  notion  he  does  not, 
however,  place,  with  the  conceptualist,  in  any  general  represen- 
tation of  the  attribute  tnangle,  but  in  the  notion  or  feeling  of  re- 
semblance between  the  individual  representations  of  an  equilateral 
and  of  a  rectangled  triangle.  This  opinion  is,  however,  untenable. 
In  the  fii'st  place,  there  is  here  no  generalization  ;  for  what  is  called 
the  common  notion  can  only  be  realized  in  thought  through  notions 
of  all  the  several  objects  which  are  to  be  classified.  Thus,  in  our 
example,  the  notion  of  the  similarity  of  the  two  figures,  in  be- 
ing each  triangular,  supposes  the  actual  perception  or  imagina- 
tion of  both  together.  Take  out  of  actual  perception,  or  actual 
representation,  one  or  both  of  the  triangles,  and  no  similarity,  that  is, 
no  general  notion  remains.  Thus,  upon  Dr.  Brown's  doctrine,  the 
general  notion  only  exists  in  so  far  as  the  individual  notions,  from 
which  it  is  generalized,  are  present,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  there  is  no 
generalization  at  all.  This  is  because  resemblance  is  a  relation ;  but 
a  relation  supposes  two  particular  objects;  and  a  relation  between 
particular  objects  is  just  as  particular  as  the  objects  themselves. 

But  let  us  consider  his  doctrine  in  another  point  of  view.     In  the 

example  we  have  taken  of  the  equilateral  and 
Brown's  doctrine  of      rectangular  triangles,  triangularity  is  an  attri- 

gener»lnotion%--fur-        ,     ^        ^         ,  ■,    .  ,     .,  •      j    x  • 

ther  considered.  ""^^  ^^  each,  and  iTi  each  the  conceived  trian- 

gularity is  a  particular,  not  a  general,  notion. 
Now  the  resemblance  between  these  figures  lies  in  their  trian- 
gularity, and  the  notion  or  feeling  of  resemblance  in  which  Dr. 
Brown  jilaces  the  generality,  must  be  a  notion  or  feeling  of  tri- 
angularity,—  triangularity  must  constitute  their  resemblance.  This 
is  manifest.  For  if  it  be  not  a  notion  of  triangularity,  it  must 
be  a  notion  of  something  else,  and  if  a  notion  of  something  else, 
it  cannot  be  a  general  notion  of  two  figures  as  triangles.     The 
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notion  of  resemblaiice  between  the  figures  in  question  must,  thcr 
fore,  be  a  notion  of  triangularity.  Now  the  triangularity  thus  c 
ccive<l  must  be  one  notion,  —  one  triangularity;  for  other 
couM  not  be  (what  is  eupposcd)  ono  common  or  general  notion,  b 
a  plurality  of  notions.  Again,  this  one  triangularity  must  not  be  t] 
triangularity,  either  of  the  equilateral  triangle,  or  of  the  rectangi 
triangle  nlone;  for,  in  that  case,  it  would  not  be  a  general  ootia 
—  a  notion  common  to  both.  But  if  it  cannot  be  the  triangularitg 
of  either,  it  must  be  the  triangularity  of  both.  Of  such  a  triongi 
larity,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  uolion,  us  Dr.  Brow; 
admits;  for  triangularity  niuet  be  either  rectangular  or  not  i 
tangular  ;  but  as  these  are  contradictory  or  exclasive  attribnU 
we  cannot  conceive  them  together  in  the  simie  notion,  i 
we  form  a  notion  of  trinngolarity  except  as  the  one  or  the  other. 

This  being  the  case,  the  notion  or  feeling  of  similarity  bctwet 
the  two  triangles  cannot  be  a  notion  or  feeling  of  triangalarity  d 
all.  But  if  it  be  not  this,  what  can  it  otherwise  possibly  be  ?  Thqj 
is  only  one  conceivable  alternative.  As  a  general  notion,  < 
iug  under  it  paiticular  notions,  it  must  be  given  up,  but  it  i 
be  regarded  as  a,  poi'ticular  relation  between  the  p.trticular  fignra 
and  which  supposes  them  to  be  represented,  as  the  condition  t 
being  Itself  not  represented,  but  conceived.  And  thus,  by  a  t 
ferent  route,  we  arrive  again  at  the  same  conclusion, — ihnt  ] 
Brown  has  mist:ikcn  a  particular,  an  individual,  relation  for  a 
eral  notion.  He  clearly  saw  that  nit  tliat  is  picturable  in  ii 
nation,  is  determinate  and  individual;  he,  therefore,  avoided  I 
absui-dity  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  tlie  old  conceptnalists ;  birt 
he  was  not  warranted  (if  this  were,  indeed,  the  ground  of  hia  as- 
sumption) in  assuming,  that  because  a  notion  cannot  be  pictured 
in  imagination,  it  is,  therefore,  general. 

Instead  of  recapitulating  what  I  stated  in  opposition  to  Dr. 
Brown's  views  in  ray  last  Lecture,  I  have  been  led  into  a  new  line 
of  argument;  for,  in  fact,  his  doctrine  is  open  tq  so  many  objcc 
tiona  that,  on  what  side  soever  we  regard  it,  argument  will  not  b 
wanting  for  its  refutation.  So  far,  therefore,  from  NoniinalUm  b 
ing  confuted  by  Brown,  it  is  plain  that,  apart  from  the  i 
ccption  he  has  committed,  he  is  himself  a  nominalist. 

Th.    ntiHii^i.  _  ^   proceed   now  to  a  very  curious    qucstiot 

which  has  likewise  divided  philosophers.    It  | 
this, — Docs  Language  originate  in  General^ 
j>ellative3,  or  by  Proper  NamesP     Did  mankiii 
in  the  fonnalion  of  language,  and  do  childri 
first  applications  of  it,  commeuce  with  the  one  kind  of  W 


Doa  L>uguiigc  orlgl- 
aatt  la  General  Appcl- 
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or  with  the  other?  The  determination  of  this  question,  —  the 
question  of  the  Primum  Cognitum^  as  it  was  called  in  the  schools, 
is  not  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  Nominalism.  Many  illustrious 
philosophers  have  maintained  that  all  teiTOS,  as  at  first  employed, 
are  expressive  of  individual  objects,  and  that  these  only  subse- 
quently obtain  a  general  acceptation. 

This  opinion  I  find  maintained  by  Vives,'  Locke,*  Rousseau,'  Con- 

dillac,*  Adam  Smith,*  Strinbart,*  Tittel,'  Brown,' 

1.  That  all  terms,  and  Others.®  "  The  order  of  learning "  (I  trans- 
tt  flnt  employed,  ex-      i^^^^   ^^^^  Vivcs)  "  is   from   the  senses  to  the 

pnaiive  of  indivldoal         ...  ,     .,  ,  .  t        .        ,, 

objects, -  maintained  imagination,  and  from  this  to  the  intellect,— 
by  Vives  and  others.         such  is  the  order  of  life  and  of  nature.     We 

thus  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex, 
from  the  singular  to  the  universal.  This  is  to  be  observed  in  chil- 
dren who  first  of  all  express  the  several  parts  of  diflferent  things,  and 
then  conjoin  them.  Things  general  they  call  by  a  singular  name ; 
for  instance,  they  call  all  smiths  by  the  name  of  that  individual 
smith  whom  they  have  first  known,  and  all  meats,  beef  or  porA\  as 
they  have  happened  to  have  heard  the  one  or  the  other  first,  when 
they  begin  to  speak.  Thereafter  the  mind  collects  universals  from 
particulars,  and  then  again  reverts  to  particulars  from  univei-sals." 
The  same  doctrine,  without  probably  any  knowledge  of  Vives,  is 

maintained  by  Locke.'®  "  There  is  nothing  more 
evident  than  that  the  ideas  of  the  persons  chil- 
dren converse  with  (to  instance  in  them  alone),  are  like  the  persons 
themselves,  only  particular.  The  ideas  of  the  nurse  and  the  mother 
ar^  well  frame  1  in  their  minds;  and,  like  pictures  of  them  there, 
represent  only  those  individuals.  The  names  they  firet  gave  to 
them  are  confined  to  these  individuals;  and  the  names  of  nurse  and 
mamma,  the  child  uses,  determine  themselves  to  those  persons. 
Afterwards,  when  time  and  a  larger  acquaint:|nce  have  made  them 
observe  that  there  are  a  groat  many  other  things  in  the  world,  that 
in  some  common  agreements  of  shape,  and  several  other  qualities, 
resemble  their  father  and  mother,  and  those  persons  they  have  been 
used  to,  they  frame  an  idea  which  they  find  those  many  particulars 
do  partake  in ;  and  to  that  they  give,  with  others,  the  name  man. 


1  D*  Animoj  lib.  ii.     De  Discfndi  Rationty  ^lAnkitungdfS  Vfrstandes^i  45.  Cf.  f  89-89.] 

Operoy  Tol.  ii  p.  530,  Basilec,  1555.  —  Ed.  7  [&lduteruHgtn  der  PkOosophU,]    [Logikf  p. 

t  See  below,  p.  4M.  —  Ed.  214,  et  seq.  (edit.  1798).  —  Ed.] 

•  [See  Toassaint,  De  la  Pensie,  c.  z.  p.  278—  8  See  below,  p.  494.  —  Ed. 

T».)    Diteoitrt  mrr  Origin*  de  rinegaliti  parmv-  9  Cf.  Toletos,  In  Phys.  Arisi.  lib.  I.  C.  i.  t.  5, 

Its  Hammts,  (Emrre$,  t.  i.  p.  268,  ed.  1828.— £d.  q.  5,  f  10b.    Conimbrioenses,  Ibid.  lib.  i.  c.  i. 

4  8ee  below,  p.  494.  —  Ed.  q.  8.  art.  2,  p.  79;  and  q.  4,  art  2,  p.  89.— Ed. 

«  See  below,  p.  494.  —Ed  lu  £May,  iii.  8, 7. -Ed. 
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for  oxnmplo.     And  ihua  ihcj-  come  to  have  a  general  name,  anj  i| 
general  liiea." 
The  same  doctrine  is  advanced  In  mnuy  places  of  his  works  1 

Condillac'      Adam    Sniitti    has,   however, 
^"■^"'"^  merit  of  having  applied  this  theory  to  the  foij 

mntion  of  laiigiisge ;  and  his  doctrine,  which  I 
Brown,'    absolutely,   and    Mr.   Stewart,'   with    some    quTdifiuitioI 
adopts,  is  too  iniporlant  not  to  be  fully  st;i 
and    in    his   own    powerfiil    language :  — " 
aBsignntion,"  says  Smith,*  "  of  particular  names,  to  denote  panic 
objects,  —  thiit  is,  the  institution  of  noun:?  : 
stanlive,  would  probably  be  one  of  the  first  ste( 
towards  the  formation  of  language.     Two  savages,  who  had  nev4j 
b(?en  taught  to  speak,  but  had  been  bred  up  remote  from  the  s 
tics  of  men,  would  natundly  begin  to  form  that  language  by  whi^ 
they  would  endeavor  to  make  their  mutual  wants  intelligible  t 
each  other,  by  uttering  certain  sounds  whenever  they  meant  to  Urn 
note  certain  objects.    ThoM  objects  only  which  were  most  fninil3 
to  them,  and  which  they  had  most  frequent  occasion  to  inentiol 
would  have   particular  names  assigned   to   them.     The  panicua 
cave  whose  covering  sheltered  them  from  the  weather,  the  T<inticiJ 
tree  whose  fruit  relieved  their  hunger,  the  particular  fountain  who( 
water  allayed  their  thirst,  would  first  bo  denominated  by  the  v 
cave,  tree,  fountain,  or  by  whatever  other  appellations  they  inigj 
think  proper,  in  that  primitive  jargon,  lo  mark  them.     Aflei 
when  the  more  enlai^d  experience  of  these  savages  had  led  tbd 
to  observe,  and  their  necessary  occasions  obliged  them  to  maUj 
mention  of  other  cavc!*,  and  other  trees,  and  other  fountains,  the] 
would  naturally  bestow  upon  each  of  those  new  objects  the  s; 
name  by  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  express  the  sin' 
object  they  wore  first  acquainted  with.    The  new  objccla  h.nd  ii 
of  them  any  name  of  its  own,  h..t  each  of  them  es.tctly  rcscnibta 
another  object,  which  had  such  an  appellation.     It  was  impossilM 
that  those  savages  could  behold  the  new  objects,  without  i 
lectiug  the  old  ones;  and  the  name  of  the  old  ones,  to  which  t 
new  bore  so  close  a  resemblance.     When  they  hiid  occasion,  thet 
fore,  to  mention  or  to  point  out  to  each  other  any  of  the  t 
jects,  they  would  naturally  utter  the  name  of  the  oorrespomlenl  a 
one,  of  which  the  idea  could  not  ^il,  nt  that  iuetant,  to  pri 
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itself  to  their  memory  in  the  strongest  and  liveliest  manner.  And 
thus  those  words,  which  were  originally  the  proper  names  of  indi- 
viduals, would  each  of  them  insensihly  become  the  common  name 
of  a  multitude.  A  child  that  is  just  learning  to  speak,  calls  every 
person  who  comes  to  the  house  its  papa,  or  its  mamma ;  and  thus 
bestows  upon  the  whole  species  those  names  which  it  had  been 
taught  to  apply  to  two  individuals.  I  have  known  a  clown  who  did 
not  know  the  proper  name  of  the  river  which  ran  by  his  own  door. 
It  was  the  river^  he  said,  and  he  never  heard  any  other  name  for  it. 
His  experience,  it  seems,  had  not  led  him  to  observe  any  other  river. 
The  general  word  riyer,  therefore,  was,  it  is  evident,  in  his  accept- 
ance of  it,  a  proper  name  signifying  an  individual  object.  If  this 
person  had  been  carried  to  another  river,  would  he  not  readily  have 
called  it  a  river?  Could  we  suppose  a  person  living  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  the  general  word  river^ 
but  to  be  acquainted  only  with  the  particular  word  Thames^  if  he 
was  brought  to  any  other  river,  would  he  not  readily  call  it  a 
Thames  t  This,  in  reality,  is  no  more  than  what  they  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  general  word  are  very  apt  to  do.  An  English- 
man, describing  any  great  river  which  he  may  have  seen  in  some 
foreign  country,  naturally  says,  that  it  is  another  Thames.  The 
Spaniards,  when  they  first  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and 
observed  the  wealth,  populousness,  and  habitations  of  that  fine 
country,  so  much  superior  to  the  savage  nations  which  they  had 
been  visiting  for  some  time  before,  cried  out  that  it  was  another 
Spain.  Hence,  it  was  called  New  Spain ;  and  this  name  has  stuck 
to  that  unfortunate  country  ever  since.  We  say,  in  the  same  manner, 
of  a  hero,  that  he  is  an  Alexander ;  of  an  orator,  that  he  is  a  Cicero ; 
of  a  philosopher,  that  he  is  a  Newton.  This  way  of  speaking,  which 
the  grammarians  call  an  Antonomasia,  and  which  is  still  extremely 
common,  though  now  not  at  all  necessary,  demonstrates  how  much 
all  mankind  are  naturally  disposed  to  give  to  one  object  the  name 
of  any  other  which  nearly  resembles  it ;  and  thus,  to  denominate  a 
multitude  by  what  originally  was  intended  to  express  an  individual. 

•*  It  is  this  application  of  the  name  of  an  individual  to  a  great  mul- 
titude of  objects,  whose  resemblance  naturally  recalls  the  idea  of 
that  individual,  and  of  the  name  which  expresses  it,  that  seems  orig- 
inally to  have  given  occasion  to  the  formation  of  those  classes  and 
assortments  which,  in  the  schools,  are  called  genera  and  species.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  an  opposite  doctrine  is  maintained  by  many 
profound  philosophers.    A  large  section  of  the  schoolmen  ^  embraced 

1  Ct  CoDimbriceniiPii,  Tn  Fhy$.  Arist.  I  1.  c.      Toletus,  Bfid.^  1. 1,  e  1,  text  8  ti  uq.  £  10a.— 
i.  q.  8,  «r.  1.  p.  78;  and  q.  4,  art.  1,  p   37.      Ed. 
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it,  and,  among  more  modem  thinkers,  it  is  adopted  bj  Campa- 

nella.^     Campanella  was  an  author  profoundly 

2.  An  opposite  doc-      Studied  by  Leibnitz,  who  even  places  him  on  a 

trine  maintained  by      ^j^q  ^-j^jj^  jf  ^ot  above,  Bacon ;  and  from  him 

many  of  the  School-        .      .  ^    .  i_   i_i      ai_    ^    t    'v    -^  * 

It  IS  not  improbable  that  Leibnitz  may  have 


CampaneUa.  taken  a  hint  of  his  own  doctrine  on  the  subject. 

Leibnitz.  Jn  his  great  work,  the  Nauveaux  JSsaais^  of  wliich 

Stewart  was  not  till  very  latterly  aware,  he  says,* 

that,  "  general  terms  serve  not  only  for  the  perfection  of  languages, 

but  are  even  necessary  for  their  essential  con- 
Leibnitz  quoted.  ,       ,  , 

stitution.  For  if  by  particulars  be  understood 
things  individual,  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak,  if  there  were 
only  proper  names,  and  no  appellatives,  that  is  to  say,  if  there  were 
only  names  for  things  individual,  since,  at  every  moment  we  are 
met  by  new  ones,  when  we  treat  of  persons,  of  accidents,  and  espec- 
ially of  actions,  which  are  those  that  we  describe  the  most ;  but  if 
by  particulars  be  meant  the  lowest  species  (species  infima^)^  besides 
that  it  is  frequently  very  difficult  to  detennine  them,  it  is  manifest 
that  these  are  already  universals,  founded  on  similarity.  Now,  as 
the  only  difference  o^  species  and  genera  lies  in  a  similarity  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  it  is  natural  to  note  every  kind  of  similarity  or  agree- 
ment, and,  consequently,  to  employ  general  terms  of  every  degree; 
nay,  the  most  general  being  less  complex  with  regard  to  the  essences 
which  they  comprehend,  although  more  extensive  in  relation  to  the 
things  individual  to  which  they  apply,  are  frequently  the  easiest  to 
form,  and  are  the  most  useful.  It  is  likewise  seen  that  children, 
and  those  who  know  but  little  of  the  language  which  they  attempt 
to  speak,  or  little  of  the  subject  on  which  they  would  employ  it, 
make  use  of  general  terms,  as  thing ^  plants  animal^  instead  of  using 
proper  names,  of  which  they  are  destitute.  And  it  is  certain  that 
all  proper  or  individual  names  have  been  originally  apjiellative  or 
general."  In  illustration  of  this  latter  most  important  doctrine,  he, 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  says ;  ^  "  I  would  add,  in  conform- 
ity to  what  I  have  previously  observed,  that  proper  names  have 
been  originally  appellative,  that  is  to  say,  general  in  their  origin,  as 
Brutus,  Caesar,  Augustus,  Caj^ito,  Lentulus,  Piso,  Cicero,  Elbe, 
Rhine,  Rhur,  Leine,  Ocker,  Bucephalus,  Alps,  Pyrenees,  etc.,"  and, 
after  illustrating  this  in  detail,  he  concludes :  — "  Thus  I  would 
make  bold  to  affirm  that  almost  all  words  have  been  originally  gen- 
eral terms,  because  it  would  happen  very  rarely  that  men  would 
invent  a  name,  expressly  and  without  a  reason,  to  denote  this  or 

1  [See  Tennemann,  Geschiehu  der  Philosophit^        S  Lib.  iii.  e.  i.  p.  297  (Krdmann).  —  Ed. 
▼ol.  ix.  p.  834.]  8  Lib.  iii.  c.  Ui.  p.  808  (Krdmann)r^  Ed. 
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that  individual.  We  may,  therefore,  assert  that  the  names  of  indi* 
vidual  things  were  names  of  species,  which  were  given  par  excdlejiccy 
or  otherwise,  to  some  individual,  as  the  name  Chreat  Head  to  hira 
of  the  whole  town  who  had  the  largest,  or  who  was  the  max  of 
most  consideration,  of  the  Great  Heads  known.  It  is  thus  likewise 
that  men  give  the  names  of  genera  to  species,  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  content  themselves  with  a  term  more  general  or  vague  to 
denote  more  particular  classes,  when  they  do  not  care  about  the 
differences.  As,  for  example,  we  content  ourselves  with  the  gen- 
eral name  absinthium  (wormwood),  although  there  are  so  many 
species  of  the  plant  that  one  of  the  Bauhins  has  filled  a  whole  book 
with  them." 

That  this  was  likewise  the  opinion  of  the  great  Turgot,  we  learn 

from  his  biogitipher.  "M.  Turgot,"  says  Con- 
dorcet,  ^  "  believed  that  the  opinion  was  wrong, 
which  held  that  in  general  the  mind  only  acquired  general  or  ab- 
stract ideas  by  the  comj)arison  of  more  particular  ideas.  On  the 
contrary,  our  first  ideas  are  very  general,  for,  seeing  at  first  only  a 
small  number  of  qualities,  our  idea  includes  all  the  existences  to 
which  these  qualities  are  common.  As  we  acquire  knowledge,  our 
ideas  become  more  particular,  without  ever  reaching  the  last  limit ; 
and,  what  might  have  deceived  the  metaphysicians,  it  is  precisely 
by  this  process  that  we  learn  that  these  ideas  are  more  general  than 
we  had  at  first  supposed." 

Here  are  two  opf)osite  opinions,  each  having  nearly  equal  author- 
ity in  its  favor,  maintained  on  both  sides  with  equal  ability  and 
apparent  evidence.  Either  doctrine  would  be  held  established  were 
we  unacquainted  with  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  other.       • 

But  I  have  now  to  state  to  you  a  third  ojanion,  intermediate  be- 
tween these,  which  conciliates  both,  and  seems, 
%.  A  third  or  inter-  morcovcr,  to  CHiTy  a  Superior  probability  in  its 
mediate  opinion  main-  statement.  This  Opinion  maintains,  that  as  our 
un    ,-t  lat  anguage      knowlcilGfc  proceeds  from  the  confused  to  the 

at  flret  exprwMM  only  ^     ^  ox 

the  ragne  and  con-  distinct,  —  from  the  vaguc  to  the  determinate, 
ftwed.  —  so,  in  the  mouths  of  children,  language  at  first 

expresses  neither  the  precisely  general  nor  the 
determinately  individual,  but  the  vague  and  confused;  and  that, 
out  of  this  the  universal  is  elaborated  by  generifi cation,  the  partic- 
ular and  singular  by  si>ecification  and  individualization. 

I  formerly  explained  why  I  view  the  doctrine  held  by  Mr.  Stewart 
and  others  in  regard  to  j)erception  in  general  and  ^dsion  in  partio- 

1  [  Y'u  de  M.  Tttrgot,  Londrcs,  1T86,  p.  214.] 
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alar,  as  on'oiicotis;  innsniRch  ns  they  conceive  lliat  our  sensible  c 

nilions  are  funned  by  the  Kdililion  of  an  alruoi 
Tii«tiKrt*irt!oinii>iii-  iiifijiite  niuiiber  of  scp»nite  and  cooseoutivf 
Biirody  ■Lown.  '^"^  "^  attentive  perception,  each  act  being 

nizant  of  a  certain  minimum  aenitil/Ue. '     On 
contrary,  I  showed  that,  instead  of  commencing  with  minima,  | 
ccption  coramenn^  with  masses ;  that,  tlioiigh  our  capacity  of  aitc 
tion  be  very  limited  in  regard  to  the  number  of  objects  on  which  i 
faculty  can  bo  simultaneously  directed,  yet  that  these  ohjei^ts  luftfl 
be  large  or  smnlt.     VTc  may  make,  for  example,  a  single  object  < 
attention  either  of  a  wliolo  man,  or  of  his  face,  or  of  his  eye,  or  o 
the  pupil  of  his  eye,  or  of  a  apeek  u|>on  the  puiiil.     To  each  ( 
these   objects  there   can    only  bo   a   certain  amount   of  atlentiva 
perception  applied,  and  we  can  concentrjitc  il  all  o 
proportion  as  the  objeet  is  larger  and  more  complcj 
can  of  course  be  less  applied  to  any  part  of  it,  and  consequently 
our  knowledge  of  it  in  detail  will  be  vaguer  and  more  itn(>c 
But  having  fii'itt  acquired  a  coniprehcn^ve  knowledge  of  it  as  I 
whole,  wo  can  descend  to  its  several  parts,  consider  these  both  n 
themselves,  and  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  of  irhid 
they  are  constitnents,  and  thus  attain  to  a  comjilete  and  articulate 
knowledge  of  the  object.     We  decompose,  and  then  we  rccoinjiose. 
But  in  this  we  always  proceed  first  by  decomposition  or  analysis. 

All  analysis  indeed  supjtosca  a  foregone  c 
The  mind  In  ri.bo-      tion  or  syuthesis,  becausc  we  cannot  decompoi 

what  is  not  ali-eady  com]>osite.     But  in  c 
\       quisit  ion  of  knowledge,  the  objects  nrc  prosenW 
putt.  to  US  oompoundeil ;  and  they  obtain  a  tinity  onM 

in  the  unity  of  our  consciousness.  1 
of  oonsciousness  is,  as  it  were,  the  frame  in  which  objects 
I  say,  then,  that  the  first  procedure  of  mind  in  the  elaboration  c 
its  knowledge  is  always  analytical.  It  descends  from  the  whole  t 
the  part*,  —  from  the  vague  to  the  definite.  Definitudc,  th.nt  i 
a  knowledge  of  minute  diflerenccs,  is  not,  as  the  opposite  theoij 

supposes,  the  first,  but  the  last,  term  of  our  c 

Illulnted.  .'.'  -,  ,  ,- 

mtions.  Between  two  sheep  an  onlinary  8pc{ 
tator  can  probably  apprehend  no  diflerence,  and  if  tht-y  were  twioe 
presented  to  him,  he  would  be  unable  to  discriminate  the  one  from 
the  other.  But  a  shepherd  can  distinguish  every  iudivjdnnl  sheep; 
and  why?  Because  be  has  descended  from  the  vague  km 
which  we  all  have  of  sheep, — from  the  vague  knowledge  whid 

1  S«  ibo**,  1c«t.  xiil.  p. 
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makes  every  sheep,  as  it  were,  only  a  repetition  of  the  same  undif- 
ferenced  unit,  —  to  a  definite  knowledge  of  qnalities  by  which  each 
is  contrasted  from  its  neighbor.  Now,  in  this  example,  we  appre* 
hend  the  sheep  by  marks  not  less  individual  than  those  by  which 
the  shepherd  discriminates  them ;  but  the  whole  of  each  sheep  being 
made  an  object,  the  marks  by  which  we  know  it  are  the  same  in 
each  and  all,  and  cannot,  therefore,  afford  the  principle  by  which 
we  can  discriminate  them  from  each  other.  Now  this  is  what 
appears  to  me  to  take  place  with  children.  They  first  know,— 
they  first  cognize,  the  things  and  persons  presented  to  them  as 
wholes.  But  wholes  of  the  same  kind,  if  we  do  not  descend  to 
their  parts,  afford  us  no  difference,  —  no  mark  by  which  we  can  dis- 
criminate the  one  from  the  other.  Children,  thus,  originally  per- 
ceiving similar  objects,  —  persons,  for  example,  —  only  as  wholes, 
do  at  first  hardly  distinguish  them.  They  apprehend  first  the  more 
obtrusive  marks  that  separate  species  from  species,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the'  notorious  contrast,  of  dress,  men  from  women ;  but 
they  do  not  as  yet  recognize  the  finer  traits  that  discriminate  indi- 
vidual from  individual.  But,  though  thus  apprehending  individuals 
only  by  what  we  now  call  their  specific  or  their  generic  qualities,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  children  know  them  by  any  abstract 
general  attributes,  that  is,  by  attributes  formed  by  comparison  and 
attention.  On  the  other  hand,  because  their  knowledge  is  not  gen- 
eral, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  be  particular  or  individual,  if  by 
particular  be  meant  a  separation  of  species  from  species,  and  by 
individual  the  separation  of  individual  from  individual ;  for  children 
are  at  first  apt  to  confound  individuals  together,  not  only  in  name 
but  in  reality.  "  A  child  who  has  been  taught  to  say  papa^  in  point- 
ing to  his  father,  will  give  at  first,  as  Locke  [and  Aristotle  before 
him]  had  remarked,  the  name  o^  papa  to  all  the  men  whom  he 
sees.^  As  he  only  at  first  seizes  on  the  more  striking  appearances 
of  objects,  they  would  appear  to  him  all  similar,  and  he  denotes 
them  by  the  same  names.  But  when  it  has  been  pointed  out  to 
him  that  he  is  mistaken,  or  when  he  has  discovered  this  by  the  con- 
sequences of  his  language,  he  studies  to  discriminate  the  objects 
which  he  had  confounded,  and  he  takes  hold  of  their  differences. 
The  child  commences,  like  the  savage,  by  employing  only  isolated 
words  in  place  of  phrases ;  he  commences  by  taking  verbs  and  nouns 
only  in  their  absolute  state.  But  as  these  imperfect  attempts  at 
speech  express  at  once  many  and  very  different  things,  and  produce, 


1  Ariatotle,  Tkys.  Au$c.  i.  1      Cf  Locke,     who  addooesUie  same  instanoe,  bat  not  quite 
on  tkt  Human  UnrlnUnnding^  iii    8,  7,     for  the  mum  parpose.  —  Ed. 
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in  consequence,  manifold  ambiguities,  be  soon  discovers  tbe  necessity 
of  determining  them  with  greater  exactitude ;  be  endeavors  to  make 
it  understood  in  what  respects  the  thing  which  he  wishes  to  denote, 
is  distinguished  from  those  with  which  it  is  confounded ;  and,  to 
succeed  in  this  endeavor,  he  tries  to  distinguish  them  himself.  Thus 
when,  at  this  age,  the  child  seems  to  us  as  yet  unoccupied,  be  is  in 
reality  very  busy ;  be  is  devoted  to  a  study  which  differs  not  in  its 
nature  from  that  to  which  tbe  philosopher  applies  himself;  tbe  child, 
like  the  philosopher,  observes,  compares,  and  analyzes."* 

In  support  of  this  doctrine  I  can  appeal  to  high  authority ;  it  is 

that  maintained  by  Aristotle.    Speaking  of  tbe 

tttoJi  bM^oUe*^"*      ^^^^  ^^  procedure  in  physical  science,  be  says, 

"  We  ought  to  proceed  from  the  better  known 
to  tbe  less  known,  and  from  what  is  clearer  to  us  to  that  which 
is  clearer  in  nature.  But  those  things  are  first  known  and  clearer, 
which  are  more  complex  and  confused  ;  for  it  is  only  by  subsequent 
analysis  that  we  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  parts  and  elements 
of  which  they  are  composed.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  proceed 
from  universals  to  singulars ;  for  tbe  whole  is  better  known  to  sense 
than  its  parts  ;  and  tbe  universal  is  a  kind  of  whole,  as  tbe  universal 
comprehends  many  things  as  its  parts.  Thus  it  is  that  names  are 
at  first  better  known  to  us  than  definitions ;  for  the  name  denotes 
a  whole,  and  that  indeterminately ;  whereas  the  definition  divides 
and  explicates  its  parts.  Children,  likewise,  at  first  call  all  men 
fathers  and  all  women  mothers;  but  thereafter  they  learn  to  ilis- 
criminate  each  individual  from  another."  ^ 

The  subtle  Scaliger  teaches  the  same  doctrine;   and  be  states 

it    better    perhaps    than    any    other    pbiloso- 

J.  C.  Scaliger.  ,  J  r 

pncr : 
"  XJniversalia  magis,  ac  prius  esse  nota  nobis.  Sic  enim  patres 
a  pueris  omnes  homines  appellari.  Quia  »quivocationibus  nomina 
communicantur  ab  ignaris  etiam  rebus  differentibus  definitione. 
Sic  enim  chirothecam  meam,  puerulus  quidam  manum  appella- 
bat.  An  ei  pro  chirotheca;  specie  manus  species  sese  representa- 
bat  ?  Nequaquam.  Scd  judicium  aberat,  quod  distingueret 
differentias.  An  vero  summa  genera  nobis  notiora?  Non.  Com- 
posita  enim  notiora  nobis.  Genera  vero  partes  sunt  specierum : 
quas  in  partes  ipsae  species  multa  resolvuntur  arte.  Itaque  eandem 
ob  rationem  ipsa  genera,  sub  notione  comprehensionis  et  pnedica- 
bilitatis,  sunt  notiora  quam  ipsse  species.  Cognoscitur  animal. 
Animalium  species  quot  ignorantur  ?      Sunt  enim  species  partes 

1  Degerando,  D**  Signfx,  i,  156.  Phnoponn9,Themi»tin8,ATerroc9,  Simplichiti 

9  Phys    Ause.  I.  1.  — Ed.     [Cf.  in  loc.  cit,     Pacitu,  Conimbrioensei,  Tolet] 
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pnedicabiles.  Sic  totum  integrum  nobis  notios,  qnam  partes  e 
quibus  constat.  Omne  igitur  quodcunque  sab  totios  notione  sese 
oifert,  prius  cognoscitur,  quam  ejus  partes.  Sic  species  constituta, 
prius  quam  constituentia :  ut  cquus,  prius  (j[uam  animal  domabile 
ad  trahendum,  ct  vehendum.  Hoc  enim  postea  scimus  per  resoln- 
tionem.  Sic  genus  prsadicabile,  prius  quam  susb  species.  Sic  to- 
tum integrum,  prius  quam  partes.  Contrarius  huio  ordo  NatursB 
est."^ 

1  De  SubtOitau,  Ex.  eoerii.  f  21.    [Cf.  Zaba-  tionet,  lib.  i.  q.  1,  p.  1  (edit.  1571).    HertMrt, 

rdia,  De  Orditu  ImteUigendi^  0.  i.    {!)•  Rebut  LeMmck  xur   Fi^chologie^   f    194.      Croons, 

l^uraUbua,  p.  1042),  and  /»  Pkys.  Arist.  i.  1,  Logifue^  t  iU.  p.  1,  }  ilL  C  ir.  p.  UL] 
text  6.  Andrec  Canalpiui,  Ftripautua  Qmoj- 
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THE  ELABORATIVE  FACULTY.  —  JUDGMENT  AND  REASONINa 

In  our  last  Lecture,  I  terminated  the  consideration  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  Comparison  in  its  process  of  Generali- 
Jud^ment  and  Kea-      ^atiou.     I  am  to-dav  to  Consider  it   in   those 

toning.  * 

of  its    operations,  which    have    obtained    the 
special  names  of  Judgment  and  Reasoning. 
In  these  processes  the  act  of  Comparison  is  a  judgment  of  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  affirmation  of  the  cx- 
istence  of  a  phsBnomenon,  —  sometmng   more 
than   a  mere  discrimination   of  one  phsenomenon  from   another; 
and,  accordingly,  while  it  has  happened,  that  the  inter>'ention  of 
judgment  in  every,  even  the  8ini])le8t,  act  of  primary  cognition,  as 
monotonous  and  rapid,  has  been  overlooked,  the  name  has  been 
exclusively  limited  to  the  more  varied  and  elaborate  comparison 
of  one  notion  witli  another,  and  tlie  enouncement  of  their  agree- 
ment or  disagreement.      It  is  in  the  discharge  of  this,  its  more 
obtrusive,  function,  that  we  are  now  about  to  consider  the  Elab- 
orative  Faculty. 

Considering  the  Elaborative  Faculty  as  a  mean  of  discovering 

truth,  by  a  comparison  of  the  notions  we  have 
Judgment  and  Rea-      obtained  from  the  Acquisitive  Powers,  it  is  evi- 

■oning,  necemar}'  from  11./.111  ., 

the  limitation  of  the      ^^"^  ^"^^  though  this  faculty  be  the  attnbute 
human  mind.  by  which  a  man  is  distinguished  as  a  creation 

higher  than  the  animals,  it  is  equally  the  quality 
which  marks  his  inferiority  to  superior  intelligences.  Judgment 
and  Reasoning  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  imperfection  of  our 
nature.  Were  we  capable  of  a  knowledge  of  things  and  their  rela- 
tions at  a  single  view,  by  an  intuitive  glance,  discursive  thought 
would  be  a  superfluous  act.  It  is  by  such  an  intuition  that  we 
must  suppose  that  the  Supreme  Intelligence  knows  ail  things  at 
once. 

I  have  already  noticed  that  our  knowledge  does  not  commence 
with  the  individual  and  the  most  particular,  objects  of  knowledge, 
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—  that  we  do  not  rise  in  any  regular  progress  from  the  less  to 

the  more  general,  first  considering  the  qualities 
Ourknowicdgecom-      ^j^j^^jj  characterize  individuals,  then  those  which 

mevees  with  tiie  vague        y     i  .  •  <■  .  , 

and  conftised.  belong  to  s^iccies  and  genera,  m  regular  ascent. 

On  the  contrary,  our  knowledge  commences 
with  the  vague  and  confused,  in  the  way  which  Aristotle  has  so 
well  illustrated  in  the  passage  alleged  to  you.^    This  I  may  further 

explain  by  another  analogy.    We  perceive  an 

object   approaching  from  a  distance.     At  first 

we  do  not  know  whether  it  be  a  living  or  an  inanimate  thing.    By 

degrees  we  become  aware  that  it  is  an  animal,  but  of  what  kind, 

—  whether  man  or  beast, — we  are  not  ajs  yet  able  to  determine. 
It  continues  to  advance,  we  discover  it  to  be  a  quadruped,  but  of 
what  S])ecies  we  cannot  yet  say.  At  length,  we  perceive  that  it  is 
a  horse,  and  again,  after  a  season,  we  find  that  it  is  Bucephalus. 
Thus,  as  I  formerly  observed,  children,  first  of  all,  take  note  of  the 
generic  differences,  and  they  can  distinguish  species  long  before 
they  are  able  to  discriminate  individuals.  In  all  this,  however,  I 
must  again  remark,  that  our  knowledge  does  not  properly  cou^ 
mence  with  the  general,  but  with  the  vague  and  confused.  Out  of 
this  the  genend  and  the  individual  are  both  equally  evolved. 

"  In  consequence  of  this  genealogy  of  our  knowledge  we  usually 

commence  by  bestowing  a  name  upon  a  whole 
Art  o  judgment,—  Qiye^t,  or  congcries  of  objects,  of  which,  how- 
ever, we  possess  only  a  partial  and  indefinite  con- 
ception. In  the  sequel,  this  vague  notion  becomes  somewhat  more 
determinate ;  the  partial  idea  which  we  had  becomes  enlai;ged 
by  new  accessions ;  by  degrees,  our  conception  waxes  fuller,  and 
represents  a  greater  number  of  attributes.  With  this  conception, 
thus  amplified  and  improved,  we  compare  the  last  notion  which  has 
been  acquired,  that  is  to  say,  we  compare  a  part  with  its  whole, 
or  with  the  other  parts  of  this  whole,  and  finding  that  it  is  hanno- 
nious,  —  that  it  dovetails  and  naturally  assorts  with  other  paits,  we 
acquiesce  in  this  union  ;  and  this  we  denominate  an  act  of  Judg- 
ment. 

"In  learning  Arithmetic,  I  form  the  notion  of  the  number  aix^ 

as  surpassing  Jive  by  a  single  unit,  and  as  sur- 

lUnstrated.  1.1  .1  mt 

passed  m  the  same  proportion  by  sevefi.  Then 
I  find  that  it  can  be  divided  into  two  equal  halves,  of  which  each 
contains  three  units.  By  this  procedure,  the  notion  of  the  number 
six  becomes  more  complex ;  the  notion  of  an  even  number  is  one 

1  See  abore,  p.  500. —Ed. 
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of  its  parts.  CompariDg  this  new  notion  with  that  of  the  number, 
six  becomes  fuller  by  its  addition.  I  recognize  that  the  two  no- 
tions suit,  —  in  other  words,  I  judge  that  eix  is  an  even  number. 

^  I  have  the  conception  of  a  triangle,  and  this  conception  is  com- 
posed in  my  mind  of  several  others.  Among  these  partial  notions, 
I  select  that  of  two  sides  greater  than  the  third,  and  this  notion, 
which  I  had  at  first,  as  it  were,  taken  apart,  I  reiinite  with  the 
others  from  which  it  had  been  separated,  saying  the  triangle  con- 
tains always  two  sides,  which  together  are  greater  than  the  third. 

''When  I  say,  body  is  divisible;  among  the  notions  which  con- 
car  in  forming  my  conception  of  body,  I  particularly  attend  to  that 
of  divisible,  and  finding  that  it  really  agrees  with  the  others,  I 
judge  accordingly  that  body  is  divisible. 

"Every  time  we  judge,  we  compare  a  total  conception  with  a 

partial,  and  we  recognize  that  the  latter  really 
Subject.  Predicate.       constitutes  a  part  of  the  former.    One  of  these 

Copula.  ,  ^ 

conceptions  has  received  the  name  of  subfect^ 
the  other  that  of  attribute  or  predicateJ*^  *  The  verb  which  connects 
these  two  parts  is  called  the  copula.  The  quadrangle  is  a  double 
triangle  ;  nine  is  an  odd  number  ;  body  is  div  isible.  Here  quadrangle^ 
nin^f  body^  are  subjects ;  a  double  triangle^  an  odd  number^  divisible^ 

are  predicates.     The  whole  mental  judgment, 

formed  by  the  subject,  predicate,  and  copula,  is 
called,  when  enounced  in  words,  proposition. 

^  In  discourse,  the  parts  of  a  proposition  are  not  always  found 

placed  in  logical  order;  but  to  discover  and  dis- 
How  the  parts  of  a      criminate  them,  it  is  only  requisite  to  ask  — 

proposition  are  to  be  ,  ,  , 

discriminated.  What  is  the  thing  of  which  something  else  is 

affirmed  or  denied  ?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion will  point  out  the  subject ;  and  we  shall  find  the  predicate 
if  we  inquire,  —  What  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  matter  of  which 
we  speak? 

"A  proposition  is  sometimes  so  enounced  that  each  of  its  terms 
may  be  considered  as  subject  and  as  predicate.  Thus,  when  we 
say,  —  Death  is  the  wages  of  sin  ;  we  may  regard  sin  as  the  subject 
of  which  we  predicate  deaths  as  one  of  its  consequences,  and  wo 
may  likewise  view  death  as  the  subject  of  which  we  predicate  sin^ 
as  the  origin.  In  these  cases,  we  must  consider  the  general  tenor 
of  the  discourse,  and  determine  from  the  context  what  is  the  matter 
of  which  it  principally  treats." 

"In  fine,  when  we  judge  we  must  have,  in  the  first  place,  at  least 

1  CrovaZf  [Logique^  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  c.  i.  pp.  178, 181. —Ed.] 
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two  notions ;  in  the  second  place,  we  compare  these ;  in  the  third, 

we  recognize  that  the  one  conUuns  or  excludes 
whmt  Judgment  in-      ^^^  ^^^^^ .  ^^^j^^  •  ^^  ^^^  fourth,  WO  acquicsce  in 

this  recognition."* 
Simple  Comparison  or  Judgment  is  conversant  with  two  notions, 

the  one  of  which  is  contained  in  the  other.    But 

Beasoning,— what        .       i-        i  .t     .  •       -i  . 

It  often  happens  that  one  notion  is  contained  m 
another  not  immediately,  hut  mediately,  and  we  may  be  able  to 
recognize  the  relation  of  these  to  each  other  only  through  a  third, 
which,  as  it  immediately  contains  the  one,  is  immediately  contained 

in  the  other.     Take  the  notions.  A,  B,  C. — -A 

contams  B ;  B  contains  C ;  — A,  therefore,  also 
contains  C.  But  as,  ex  hyjyothesi^  we  do  not  at  once  and  directly 
know  C  as  contained  in  A,  we  cannot  immediately  compare  them 
together,  and  judge  of  their  relation.  We,  therefore,  perform  a 
double  or  complex  process  of  comparison ;  we  compare  B  with  A, 
and  C  with  B,  and  then  C  with  A,  through  B.  We  say  B  is  a  j)art 
of  A ;  C  is  a  part  of  B ;  therefore,  C  is  a  part  of  A.  This  double 
act  of  comparison  has  obtained  the  name  of  Measoning ;  the  term 
Judgment  being  left  to  express  the  simple  act  of  comparison,  or 
rather  its  result. 

If  this  distinction  between  Judgment  and  Reasoning  were  merely 
a  verbal  difference  to  discriminate  the  simpler  and  more  complex 
act  of  comparison,  no  objection  could  be  raised  to  it  on  the  score 
of  propriety,  and  its  convenience  would  fully  warrant  its  establish- 
ment. But  this  distinction  has  not  always  been  meant  to  express 
nothing  more.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  generally  supposed  to  mark  out 
two  distinct  faculties. 

Reasoning  is  either  from  the  whole  to  its  parts ;  or  from  all  the 

parts,  discretively,  to  the  whole  they  constitute, 
Eewoning  -Deduo-      collectively.     The  former  of  these  is  Deductive; 

tiTe  and  Inductive.  .  . 

the  latter  is  Inductive  Reasonin<r.  The  state- 
ment  you  will  find,  in  all  logical  books,  of  reasonings  from  ceitain 

parts  to  the  whole,  or  from  certain  parts  to  cer- 
Dcductive  Reason-  tain  parts,  is  erroneous.  I  shall  first  speak  of  the 
ing,— its  axiom.  Two  reasoning  from  the  whole  to  its  parts,  —  or  of  the 
t^  of  Deductive      Deductive  Inference. 

i:eafH>ning,   detennin-  ,  «       . 

ed  by  two  kinds  of  ^°»  ^^  ^^  self-evident,  that  whatever  is  the  part 

whole  and  parta.  of  a  part,  is  a  part  of  the  whole.    This  one  ax- 

iom is  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning  from  the 
whole  to  the  parts.     There  are,  however,  two  kinds  of  whole  and 

1  Crooaax,  [I^gt^iM.  t.  ilL  p.  ii.  e.  i.  pp.  181, 186.  —  Eo  ] 
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parts;  and  these  oonstilute  two  varieties,  or  rather  two  phases,  of 
deductive  reasoning.  TliiB  distinction,  which  ia  of  the  most  impor- 
tant kind,  has  nevertheless  been  wliolly  overlooked  by  logicians,  in 
consequence  of  wlilcfa  the  utmosl  perplexity  and  eonfiision  have 
been  introdnced  into  the  science. 

I  have  formerly  stated  that  a  proportion  consists  of  two  lenn^ 
—  the  one  called  subjeet,  the  other  predicate; 
the  subject  beiug  thut  of  which  some  attribute 
is  said,  the  predicate  being  the  nttribnte  so  said. 
Now,  in  different  relations,  wc  may  regard  the 
subject  as  the  whole,  and  the  predicate  as  its 
part,  or  the  predicate  as  the  whole  and  the  subject  as  its  part. 
Let  UH  take  the  proposition,  —  milk  is  white.     Now,  here  we 

either  consider  the  predicate  whitt  as  ono  oTJI 

Illuitnilcd.  .  n  ■!  1  .     .  ■ 

number  of  attributes,  the  whole  complement  0 
■which  constitutes  the  subject  mt'lA:  In  this  point  of  view,  t 
predicate  is  a  part  of  the  subject.  Or,  .igain,  we  mny  consider  d 
prcdic^tte  white  as  the  name  of  a  class  of  objects,  of  which  the  s 
ject  is  one.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  subject  is  a  part  of  ti 
predicate. 
Tou  will  remember  the  distinction,  which  I  formerly  stated,  i 

tlie  twofold  quantity  of  notions  or  tenna. 
coiDpnhcnriaa.  Breadth  or  Extension  of  a  notion  or  term  a 

u  .Tui^  Id  ""lason^       sponils  to  the  greater  number  of  subjects  c 
ing.  t.iined  under  a  predicate ;  the  Depth,  Intensioi 

or  Comprehension  of  a  notion  or  term,  t 
greater  immbcr  of  predicates  contained  in  a  subject.  These  quoi 
titles  or  wholes  arc  always  in  tlie  inverse  ratio  of  e.ich  other, 
it  is  singular,  that  logicians  should  have  taken  this  distinction  h 
tween  notions,  and  yet  not  have  thought  of  applying  it  to  reasonin 
But  so  it  is,  and  this  is  not  the  only  oversight  they  have  committ^ 
in  the  application  of  the  very  primary  principles  of  their  s 
The  great  distinction  we  have  established  between  llio  subject  a 
predicate  considered  severally,  as,  in  different  reliitioiis,  whole  aq| 
as  part,  constitutes  the  primary  and  principal  division  of  Syllo' 
both  Deductive  and  Inductive;  and  its  introduction  wi])cs  off  J 
complex  mass  of  rules  and  qnolifi cations,  which  the  want  * 
rendered  necessary.  I  can  of  course,  at  present,  only  explain  t 
general  the  n.tture  of  this  distinction ;  its  details  belong  to  t 
science  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  or  Logic,  of  which  we  are  not  hei 
to  treah 

I  shall  first  consider  the  process  of  that  Deductive  Inference  i 
which  the  subject  is  viewed  as  the  whole,  itie  predicate  as  the  pur 
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In  this  reasoning,  the  whole  is  determined  by  the  Comprehension,  and 

is,  again,  either  a  Physical  or  Essential  whole,  or 

1.  i>cdactivo  Km-      an  Integral  or  Mathematical  whole.*     A  Phys- 

^ning  in  the  whole  of      j^j^j  ^^  Essential  whole  is  that  which  consists  of 

CompreheiuioD,  —  in  .    , 

which  the  suhjeet  ia  ^^^  really  Separable  parts,  of  or  pertammg  to 
Tkwed  M  the  whole,  its  substance.  Thus,  man  is  made  up  of  two 
the  predicmte  m  the      substantial  parts,  —  a  mind  and  a  body;  and 

part.    This  whole  ei-  t       /»  ^i.  -i  •  •  i-^-  i  •  i 

thcrPhyricaioriuth.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^S^^  vanous  qualities,  which, 
ematicai.  though  separable  only  by  mental  abstraction, 

are  considered  as  so  many  parts  of  an  essential 
whole.  Thus  the  attributes  of  respiration,  of  digestion,  of  locomo- 
tion, of  color,  are  so  many  parts  of  the  whole  notion  we  have  of 
the  human  body;  cognition,  feeling,  desire,  virtue,  vice,  etc.,  so 
many  parts  of  the  whole  notion  we  have  of  the  human  mind ;  and 
all  these  together,  so  many  parts  of  the  whole  notion  we  have 
of  man.  A  Mathematical,  or  Integral,  or  Quantitative  whole,  is 
that  which  has  part  out  of  part,  and  which,  therefore,  can  be  really 
partitioned.  The  Integral  or,  as  it  ought  to  be  called,  Integrate 
whole  (totum  integratum)^  is  composed  of  integrant  parts  {partes 
integrantes)^  which  are  cither  homogeneous,  or  heterogeneous.  An 
example  of  the  fonner  is  given  in  the  division  of  a  square  into 
two  triangles ;  of  the  latter,  of  the  animal  body  into  head,  trunk, 
extremities,  etc. 

These  wholes  (and  there  are  others  of  less  importance  which  I 
omit)  are  varieties  of  that  whole  which  we  may  call  a  Comprehend 
sive,  or  Metaphysical ;  it  might  be  called  a  Natural  whole. 

This  being  understood,  let  us  consider  how  we  proceed  when 

we  reason  from  the  relation  between  a  compre- 

Canon  of  i>cductire      hcnsivc  wholc  and  its  parts.     Here,  as  I  have 

msoDDg  nt  ew  oe      ^r{^A   the  subject  is  the  whole,  the  predicate  its 

of  eomprehenaion.  i  ^  »  i 

part;  in  other  words,  the  predicate  belongs  to 
the  subject.  Now,  hei-e  it  is  evident,  that  all  the  parts  of  the 
predicate  must  also  be  parts  of  the  subject ;  in  other  terms,  all  that 
belongs  to  the  predicate  must  also  belong  to  the  subject.  In  the 
words  of  the  scholastic  adage,  —  Notxi  notcB  est  nota  rei  ipsius ; 
Predicatum  predicati  est  predicatum  subjecti.  An  example  of  this 
reasoning : 

Europe  contains  England; 

England  contains  Middlesex ; 

Therefore,  Europe  contains  Middlesex. 

1  See   Engenion,  {SoyitAi,  e.  Ir.  pp.  196,      $titut,  Logiea^  L  L  0.  xir.  p.  62  ««  teq»  edit 
SOe  (1746).— Ed]      [CC    Bnrgendyck,    ib-      IfiOO.J 
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In  other  words,  England  is  an  integrant  part  of  Europe ;  Middlesex 
is  an  integrant  part  of  England ;  therefore,  Middlesex  is  an  inte- 
grant part  of  Europe.  This  is  an  example  from  a  mathematical 
whole  and  parts.    Again  : 

Socrates  is  just  (that  is,  Socrates  contains  justice  as  a  quality) ; 

Justice  is  a  virtue  (that  is,  justice  contains  viitue  as  a  constituent 
part) ; 

Therefore,  Socrates  is  virtuous. 
In  other  words; — justice  is  an  attribute  or  essential  part  of  Socra- 
tes; virtue  is  an  attribute  or  essential   part  of  justice;  therefore, 
virtue  is  an   attribute  or  essential  part  of  Socrates.     This  is  an 
example  from  a  physical  or  essential  whole  and  parts. 

What  I  have  now  said  will  be  enough  to  show,  in  general,  what 
I  mean  by  a  deductive  reasoning,  in  which  the  subject  is  the  whole, 
the  predicate  the  part. 

I  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  other  kind  of  Deductive 

Reasoning, —  that  in  which  the  subject  is   the 

8<mto^The  whofeTf  P^^  ^^^  predicate  is  the  whole.    This  reasoning 

Extension,— in  which  proceeds  under  that  species  of  whole  which  has 

the  eui^ect  is  viewed  been  Called  the  Logical  or  Potential  or  Univer- 

» the  part,  the  predi-  ^^^      rj.^^  ^j^^j^  ^  determined  by  the  Extension 

eate  as  the  whole.  .  ,       .  . 

of  a  notion ;  the  genera  having  species,  and  the 
species  individuals,  as  their  parts.  Thus  animal  is  a  universal 
whole,  of  which  bird  and  beast^  are  immediate,  eagle  and  sparrou:^ 
dog  and  horse,  mediate,  parts ;  while  man.,  which,  in  relation  to  ani- 
mal, is  a  part,  is  a  whole  in  relation  to  Peter,  Paul,  Socrates,  etc. 
The  parts  of  a  logical  or  universal  whole,  I  should  notice,  are  called 
the  subject  jxirts. 

From  what  you  now  know  of  the  nature  of  generalization,  you 
are  aware  that  general  terms  are  terms  expressive  of  attnbutes 
which  may  be  predicated  of  many  different  objects;  and  inasmuch 
as  these  objects  resemble  each  other  in  the  common  attribute,  they 
are  considered  by  us  as  constituting  a  class.  Thus,  when  I  say,  that 
a  horse  is  a  quadruped ;  Bucephalus  is  a  horse  ;  therefore,  Bucepha- 
lus is  a  quadruped;  —  I  virtually  say, — horse  the  Bubject  is  a  part 
of  the  predicate  quadruped^  Otocephalus  the  subject  is  part  of  the 
predicate  horse ;  therefore,  BucepJialus  the  subject,  is  part  of  the 
predicate  quadruped.  In  the  reasoning  under  this  whole,  you  will 
observe  that  the  same  word,  as  it  is  whole  or  part,  changes  fix)m 
predicate  to  subject ;  horse^  when  viewed  as  a  part  of  quadruped^ 
being  the  subject  of  the  proposition ;  whereas  when  viewed  as  a 
whole,  containing  Bucephalus,  it  becomes  the  predicate. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  process  of  Deductive  Reasoning, 
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under  the  two  great  varieties  determined  by  the  two  different  kinds 

of  whole  and  parts.    I  now  proceed  to  the  coun- 

--'r^  ^IllT''***^"*'       ter-process,— that  of  Inductive  Reasoning.    The 

deductive  is  founded  on  the  axiom,  that  what  is 
part  of  the  part,  is  also  part  of  the  containing  whole ;  the  inductive 
on  the  principle,  that  what  is  true  of  every  constituent  part  belongs, 
or  does  not  belong,  to  the  constituted  whole. 

Induction,  like  deduction,  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  accord- 
ing as  the  whole  and  parts   about  .which  it  is 
Of  two  kinds,  m  it       conversant,  are  a  Comprehensive  or  Physical  or 

proceeds  in  the  whole         xt^i  it*    ^        '  t*ii_"i 

V.  _         ,     ,  Katui-al,   or    an   r-xtcnsive   or  Logical,  whole. 

of  Ct'inprebension  or  o        j 

of  ExteuMon.  Thus,  in  the  former  : 

Gold   is  a  metal,  yellow,  ductile,  fusible  in 
aqua  regia^  of  a  certain  specific  gravity,  and  so  on ; 

These  qualities  constitute  this  body  (are  all  its  parts)  ; 

Therefore,  this  body  is  gold. 

In  the  latter;  —  Ox,  hoi-se,  dog,  etc.,  are  animals, — that  is,  are 
contained  under  the  class  animal ; 

Ox,  horse,  dog,  etc.,  constitute  (are  all  the  constituents  of)  the 
class  quadruped; 

Therefore,  quadruped  is  contained  under  animal. 

Both  in  the  deductive  and  inductive  processes  the  inference  must 

be  of  an  absolute  necessity,  in  so  far  as  the  men- 

Deductive  and  In-       ^rj\   iHation  is  concemed ;  that  is,  every  conse- 

dactive   illation  muat  ,  ...  ^  \        '     \       i        ^     p 

^     ,        .    .  quent  proposition  must  be  evolved  out  of  every 

be  of  an  absolnte  ne-         ^  i       i  ... 

ggggjj  antecedent  proposition  with  intuitive  evidence. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  the  antecedent 
should  be  necessarily  true,  or  that  the  consequent  be  really  contained 
in  it ;  it  is  sufficient  that  the  antecedent  be  assumed  «is  true,  and  that 
the  consequent  be,  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  thought,  evolved 
out  of  it  as  its  part  or  its  equation.  This  last  is  called  Logical  or 
Formal  or  Subjective  truth  ;  and  an  inference  may  be  subjectively 
or  formally  true,  which  is  objectively  or  really  false. 

The  account  given  of  induction  in  all  works 
Account  of  Indue-       ^^  ^     -^  jg  utterly  erroncous.     Sometimes  we 

Hon  by  Logiciane,  er-         n     ^  ^y      -    o  i  -ui 

y^jn^n^  find  this  inference  descnbed  as  a  precarious,  not 

a  necessary  reasoning.  It  is  called  an  illation 
from  some  to  all.  But  here  the  aome^  as  it  neither  contains  nor 
constitutes  the  aU^  determines  no  necessary  movement,  and  a  con- 
clusion drawn  under  these  circumstances  is  logically  vicious.  Others 
again  describe  the  inductive  process  thus: 

What  belongs  to  some  objects  of  a  class  belongs  to  the  whole 
class; 
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This  property  belongs  to  some  objects  of  llic  class ; 

Therefore,  it  belongs  to  the  whole  class. 

Tliis  account  of  induction,  which  is  the  one  you  will  find  in  nil 
the  Engliflh  works  on  Logic,  is  not  an  inductive  reasoning  nt  all. 
It  18,  logically  considered,  a  deductive  syllogism  ;  and,  logically  con- 
sidered, a  sj-llogism  radically  vicious.  It  is  logically  vicious  to  say, 
that,  hccnuso  some  individuals  of  a  class  have  certain  common 
qualities  apart  from  that  property  which  constitutes  the  class  iucif, 
therefore  the  whole  individuals  of  the  class  should  partake  in  these 
qualities.  For  this  there  is  no  logical  reason, — no  necessity  of 
thought.  The  probability  of  this  inference,  and  it  is  only  probable, 
is  founded  on  tlic  observation  of  the  analogy  of  nature,  and,  there- 
fore, not  n|ion  the  laws  of  thought,  by  which  alone  reasoning,  con- 
sidered as  a  logical  process,  is  exclusively  governed.  To  become  a 
formally  legitimate  induction,  the  objective  probability  must  bft 
clothed  with  a  subjective  necessity,  and  the  some  must  be  translated 
into  (Ac  all  which  it  is  enpposeil  to  represent. 

In  the  deductive  syllogism  we  proceed  by  analysis, — that  is,  bj 
decomposing  a  whole  into  its  parts ;  but  as  thi 
two  wholes  with  which  reasoning  is  convorsnnti 
are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each  other,  bo  out 
analysis  in  the  one  will  correspond  to  our  syn- 
thesis in  the  other.  For  example,  when  I  divida  ■ 
a  whole  of  extension  into  its  parts, — when  I 
divide  a  genus  into  the  species,  a  species  into  the  individuals,  it 
contains, — I  do  so  by  adding  new  difiereuces,  and  thus  go  on  acco- 
mulating  in  the  parts  a  complement  of  qualities  which  did  not 
belong  to  the  wholes.  This,  therefore,  which,  in  point  of  extension, 
is  an  analysis,  is,  in  point  of  comprehension,  a  sjTithesis.  In  liko 
manner,  when  I  decoiniioso  a  whole  of  comprehension,  that  is,  da- 
compose  a  complex  predicate  into  its  constituent  attributes,  I  obtain 
by  this  process  a  simpler  and  more  general  quality,  and  thus  ibis^, 
which,  in  relation  to  a  comprehensive  whole,  is  an  analysis,  is,  ia 
relation  to  an  extensive  whole,  a  synthesis. 

As  the  deductive  inference   is  Analytic,  the  inducUvc  is  Syn- 

tbetia    But  as  induction,  equally  as  deduction,  is  conversant  with 

both  'wholes,  so  the  Synthesis  of  induction  on  the  comprehen«vo 

whole  is  A  reversed  process  to  its  synthesis  on  the  extensive  whole. 

From  what  I  have  now  stated,  you  will,  ther&- 

CoBfusinn  *mcin(  f^^^  ^^  aware,  that  the  terms  analysis  and  «yn- 
h«Ting  DbEcrvHi  Uiia.       thesis,  whcu  Used  withont  qnalificatii 

employed,  nt  cross  purposes,  to  denote  opera- 
tions precisely  the  converse  of  each  other.    And  so  it  has  happen) 


■ndjaji   or  th« 


■yntbeaii  of  tbg  olbar. 


era-    ^^^J 
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Analysis,  in  the  mouth  of  one  set  of  philosophers,  means  precisely 
what  synthesis  denotes  in  the  month  of  another;  nay,  what  is  even 
still  more  frequent,  these  words  are  perpetually  converted  with  each 
other  by  the  same  philosopher.  I  may  notice,  what  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  remarked,  that  synthesis  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
logicians  is  equivalent  to  the  analysis  of  modem  philosophers :  the 
former,  regarding  the  extensive  whole  as  the  principal,  applied 
analysis,  jcar  i^oxjfjv,  to  its  division;*  the  latter,  viewing  the  compre- 
hensive whole  as  the  principal,  in  general  limit  analysis  to  its 
decomposition.  This,  however,  has  been  overlooked,  and  a  con- 
fusion the  most  inextricable  prevails  in  regard  to  the  use  of  these 
words,  if  the  thread  to  the  labyrinth  is  not  obtained. 

IThns  the  IMatonio  method  of  Division  is     In  Post  Analyt.  1.  il.  e.  xil.t  7D,  Opera  Logiea^ 
oalled  Analytical.    See  Laertios,  ii.  24    Com-     p.  1190,  and  t.  81,  p.  1212.] 
pare i>tjci(Miofu,p  ITS.— £o.  [C£ Zabftrdla, 
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THE  REGULATIVE  FACULTY. 

I  NOW  enter  upon  the  last  of  the  Cognitive  Faculties,  —  the 

flicnlty  which   I   denominated  the  Regulative. 

The  Re/niiative  Fac-      Ilcrc   the   term  faculty^  you  will   observe,  is 

^^^^''  cnii)loyed  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  signification, 

I'cculiarity  of  rense         «      .     .  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

inwiuchthetermFac  ^"^^  ^^  ^»  employed  not  to  dcnotc  the  proximate 
uity  is  here  employed.       causc  of  any  definite  energy,  but  the  power  the 

mind  has  of  being  the  native  source  of  certain 
necessary  or  a  jyriori  cognitions;  which  cognitions,  as  they  are  the 
conditions,  the  fonns,  under  which  our  knowledge  in  general  is  pos- 
sible, constitute  so  many  fundamental  laws  of  intellectual  nature. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  I  call  the  power  which  the  mind  possesses  of 
modifying  the  knowledge  it  receives,  in  conformity  to  its  proper 
nature,  its  Regulative  Faculty.  The  Regulative  Faculty  is,  how- 
ever, in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  complement  of  such  laws, — 
it  is  the  locus  principionon.     It  thus  corresponds  to  whnt  was 

known  in  the  Greek  philosophy  under  the  name 

Denignations  of  the       of  vov9,  whcn  that  term  was  rigorously  used.   To 

Regulative  Faculty—       ^]^jg  faculty  has  been  latterly  ai)plied  the  name 

NoCs,  Reason.  „  i     ^  ^i  •     .  i  i  • 

Cominon  Senw,-ite       J^^ason ;  but  this  term  is  so  vague  and  ambigu- 
yarioua  meauinge.  ous,  that  it  is  almost  Unfitted  to  couvcy  any 

definite  meaning.  The  term  Common  Sense 
has  likewise  been  applied  to  designate  the  place  of  princij)les.  This 
word  is  also  ambiguous.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  the  expression 
used  in  the  Aristotelic  philosophy  to  denote  the  Central  or  Com- 
mon Sensory,  in  which  the  different  extemal  senses  met  and  were 
united.^  In  the  second  place,  it  was  employed  to  signify  a  sound 
understanding  applied  to  vulgar  objects,  in  contrast  to  a  scientific 
or  8])eculative  intelligonce,  and  it  is  in  this  signification  that  it  has 
been  taken  by  those  who  have  dended  the  principle  on  which  the 
philosophy,  which  has  been  distinctively  denominated  the  Scottish, 

1  Sea  De  Anima^  ill.  2, 7.    Cf.  in  loc,  at,    Conixnbricenses,  pp.  373, 407  —Ed. 
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of  tlie  term  Com- 
mon Seuse  as  equiva- 
lent to  fiovs. 


professes  to  be  established.  This  is  not,  however,  the  meaning 
which  has  always  or  even  principally  beeiv  attached  to  it ;  and  an 
incomparably  stronger  case  might  be  made  out  in  defence  of  this 

expression  than  has  been  done  by  Heid,  or  even 
by  Mr.  Stewart,  It  is  in  fact  a  term  of  high 
antiquity,  and  very  general  acceptation.  We 
find  it  in  Cicero,^  in  several  passages  not  hith- 
erto observed.  It  is  found  in  the  meaning  in 
question  in  Phaedrns,'  and  not  in  the  signification  of  community  of 
sentiment,  which  it  expresses  in  Horace'  and  Juvenal.*  "Xatura,** 
says  Tertullian,*  speaking  of  the  universal  consent  of  mankind  to 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  —  "  Natura  pleraque  suggeruntur  quasi 
de  publico  sensu^  quo  animam  Deus  dotare  dignatus  est."  And 
in  the  same  meaning  the  term  Sensus  Communis  is  employed  by 
St.  Augustin.*  In  modem  times  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  philosophi- 
cal writings  of  every  country  of  Europe.  In  Latin  it  is  used  by 
the  German  Melanchthon,'  Yictorinus,*  Keckermannus,*  Christian 
Thomasius,^^  Leibnitz,"  Wolf,^'  and  the  Dutch  De  Raei,"  — by  the 
Gallo-Portuguese  An  ton  i  us  Goveanus,"  the  Spanish  Nunnesius," 
the  Italian  Genovesi,^*^  and  Vico,^'  and  by  the  Scottish  Aber- 
cromby;^®  in  French  by  Balzac,"  Chanet,^  Pascal,"  Malebranche,** 
Bouliours,  Barbeyrac;®  in  English  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,"  To- 
land,"  Charleton.^  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  testimonies  I  could 
adduce  in  support  of  the  term  Common  Sense  for  the  faculty  in 
question  ;  in  fact,  so  far  as  use  and  wont  may  be  allowed  to  weigh, 
there  is  perhaps  no  philosophical  expression  in  support  of  which 
a  more  numerous  array  of  authorities  may  be  alleged.     The  expres- 


I  See  RetrTs  Work*^  p.  774.  —  Ed. 
«  Li.  f.  7.  — Ed. 

8  Sat.  i.  3,  66.  But  see  Reid^s  Worh*^  p.  774. 
—  Ed. 

4  Sat.  viii.  73  —  Ed. 

5  See  Reid^t  WorkSy  p.  776.  — Ed. 
«  Ibid  ^  p.  776  —  ElD. 

T  Vrid.y  p.  778.  —  Ed. 

8  [Victorinf  Strigelii,  Hypcmnemata  in  Dia- 
leet.    MelrtnehthoniSy  pp.  798, 1040,  ed.  1£66.] 

9  See  Reid"*  Works,  p.  780.  —  Ed. 
W  IW//.,  p.  786.  — Ed. 

II  See  Reids  Works,  p  786.  — Ed. 
12  /6i^/.,  p  790— Ed. 

n  SeeHlnr/s  Philosopkia  Naturaiis  AristoUlico- 
CarUsiana,  Dinert  i.  D«  Cognitione  Vulgari  et 
PkUosophica,  p.  7-  "  Commanifl  facaltas  om- 
nlam  hominnm."  Digaert.  ii.  De  Fraeogni- 
tis  in  Gtner^,  f  f  Iv.  T.  pp.  84. 85.  "  Commonea 
Notionea; "  §  x.  p.  41.  "  CommnnJa  Senaua.*' 
'Ed. 


14  See  Reid's  Works,  p.  779. 
13  i&iV/.  — Ed. 
16  /ill/.,  p  790.  — Ed. 
n  Hnd.  —  Ei>. 

18  Itrid.,  p.  785.  —  Ed. 

19  /ftirf.,  p.782.  — Ed. 
90  Ibid.  —  KD. 

a  iW£/.,p.  783.- Ed. 

22  J6irf.,  p  784.  — Ed. 

93  Des  Droits  de  la  Puissance  Souveraine^  7U- 
eueil  de  Diseours,  X.  i.  pp.  38, 87.  A  traoalatioii 
from  the  Latin  of  Noodt,  in  which  mens  sana 
and  senams  comnmnis  are  both  rendered  bj  Is 
sens  eommun.  —  Ed. 

24  See  Reid's  Works,  p.  782.  — Ed. 

25  iWrf,  p.  746.  — Ed. 

9B  Charleton  naea  the  term  in  ita  Ariatote* 
lian  signification,  aa  denoting  the  central  or 
common  aensory  and  its  function.  See  hia 
Immortality  of  the  Human  Soul  demonstraUd  by 
the  Ught  of  Nature  (1657),  pp.92,  98, 168.  — £d. 
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sion,  however,  is  certainly  exceptionable,  and  it  can  only  claim 
toleration  in  the  abscnee  of  a  better. 

I  may  notice  that  Pascal  and  Ilemsterhuis^  have  applied  Jh/ut- 
tion  and  Sentiment  in  this  sense ;  and  Jacobi'  originally  employed 
Olauhe  (Belief  or  J^aith)^  in  the  same  "way,  thongh  he  latterly 
superseded  this  expression  by  that  of  VemuH/t  (lieason). 

Were  it  allowed  in  metaphysical  philosophy,  as  in  physical,  to 

discriminate   scientific  differences  by  scientific 

etic,-how  to  be  em-  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  employ  the  word  noetic,  as  de- 

laoyed.  rived  from  vovs,  to  express  all  those  cognitions 

Komeneiatnreofthe  that  originate  in  the  mind  itself  dianoetic  to 

wgniuons  due  to  the  ^^^^^^  ^^^  operations  of  the  Discursive,  Elabo- 

Eegnlative  Faculty.  ^  .         -n        ,  o  1     j. 

rative,  or  Comparative  Faculty.  So  much  for 
the  nomenclature  of  the  faculty  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cognitions  themselves,  of  which  it  is 
the  source,  have  obtained  various  appellations.  They  have  been 
denominated  #rmv«u  irpoXi^i/rcc?,  kowoI  twouu,  ^vcrucaX  tyvouu,  TTpCnru 
harouUf  irfHora  yor^futra;  naturCB  judicic^  Judicia  COmmunibits  hofni- 
num  aenaibus  infixa^  notiones  or  notitice  connatCR  or  innate  semina 
scientic^  semina  omnium  cognitionum,  semina  cetemitatiSy  zopyra 
{giving  sparks) ,  prcecognita  necessaria^  anticipationes  ;  first pHnci- 
plesy  common  anticipations^  prinmples  of  common  sense,  self -evident 
or  intuitive  truths^  primitive  notions,  native  notions,  innate  cog- 
nitions,  natural  knowledges  (cognitions),  fundamental  reasons, 
metaphysical  or  transcendental  truths,  tdtimate  or  elemental  laws 
of  thought,  primary  or  fundamental  laws  of  human  belief,  or  pri- 
mary laws  of  human  reason^  pure  or  transcendental  or  a  priori 
cognitions,  categories  of  thought,  natural  beliefs,  rational  instincts, 
etc.,  etc' 

The  history  of  opinions  touching  the  acceptation,  or  rejection,  of 

such  native  notions,  is,  in  a  manner,  the  history 
Importance  of  the  di8-      Qf  philosophy:  for  as  the  one  alternative,  or  the 

tinction  of  native  and  ^t_         •         i       x    j    •      ^i  •  i.*  a-u        v  a. 

Other,  IS  adopted  m  this  question,  the  character 

adventitious      knowl-  '  \  ^     ^  ' 

edge.  of  a  system  is  determined.    At  present  I  con- 

tent myself  with  stating  that,  though  from  the 
earliest  period  of  philosophy,  the  doctrine  was  always  common,  if 
not  always  predominant,  that  our  knowledge  originated,  in  part 
at  least,  in  the  mind,  yet  it  was  only  at  a  very  recent  date  that  the 
criterion  was  explicitly  enounced,  by  which  the  native  may  be  dis- 
criminated from  the  adventitious  elements  of  knowledge.  Without 
touching  on  some  ambiguous  expressions  in  more  ancient  philoso- 

1  See  RtitTs  Works^  p  792.  —  Ed.  S  See  RettTs  Works^  note  A,  |  T.  p.  756  c«  «f  . 

t  i&ti/,p.  796.— Ed.  —Ed. 
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phers,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  character  of  universality  and 

necessity,  as  the    quality  by  which    the  two 

Criterion  of  neoe»-      classes  of  knowledge  are  distinguished,  was  first 

titj  flrrt  enoBDoed  by      explicitly  proclaimed  by  Leibnitz.     It  is  true. 

Partially  anticipated      indeed,  that,  previously  to  him,  Descartes  all 

by  ixescartea.  but  enounced  it.    In  the  notes  of  Descartes  on 

the  Programma  of  1647  (which  you  will  find 
under  Letter  XCIX.  of  the  First  Part  of  his  JSpistoUxi)^  in  arguing 
against  the  author  who  would  derive  all  our  knowledge  from  obser- 
vation or  tradition,  he  has  the  following  sentence :  "  I  wish  that  our 
author  would  infonn  me  what  is  that  corporeal  motion  which  is 
able  to  form  in  our  intellect  any  common  notion, — for  example, 
things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other, 
or  any  other  of  the  same  kind  ;  for  all  those  motions  are  particular, 
but  these  notions  are  universal,  having  no  affinity  with  motions,  and 
holding  no  relation  to  them."  Now,  had  he  only  added  the  term 
necessary  to  universal,  he  would  have  completely  anticipated  Leib- 
nitz. I  have  already  frequently  had  occasion  incidentally  to  notice, 
that  we  should  carefully  distinguish  between  those  notions  or 
cognitions  which  arc  primitive  facts,  and  those  notions  or  cognitions 
which  are  generalized  or  derivative  facts.  The  former  are  given  us ; 
they  are  not,  indeed,  obtrusive,  —  they  are  not  even  cognizable  of 
themselves.  They  lie  hid  in  the  profundities  of  the  mind,  until 
drawn  from  their  obscurity  by  the  mental  activity  itself  employed 
upon  the  materials  of  experience.  Ilence  it  is,  that  our  knowledge 
has  its  commencement  in  sense,  external  or  internal,  but  its  origin 
in  intellect.  "  Cognitio  omnis  a  sensibus  exordium,  a  mente  origi- 
nem  habct  ]>rimura.'^^  The  latter,  the  derivative  cognitions,  are  of 
our  own  fabrication ;  we  form  them  after  certain  rules ;  they  are  the 
tardy  result  of  Perception  and  Memory,  of  Attention,  Reflection, 
Abstraction.  The  primitive  cognitions,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to 
leap  ready  armed  from  the  womb  of  i*eason,  like  Pallas  from  the 
head  of  Jupiter;  sometimes  the  mind  places  them  at  the  commence- 
ment of  its  operations,  in  order  to  have  a  point  of  support  and 
a  fixed  basis,  without  which  the  operations  would  be  impossible; 
sometimes  they  form,  in  a  certain  sort,  the  crowning,  —  the  consum- 
mation, of  all  the  intellectual  operations.  The  derivative  or  gener- 
alized notions  are  an  artifice  of  intellect,  —  an  ingenious  mean  of 
giving  order  and  compactness  to  the  materials  of  our  knowledge. 
The  primitive  and  general  notions  are  the  root  of  all  principles,  — 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  edifice  of  human  science.  But  how 
different  soever  be  the  two  classes  of  our  cognitions,  and  however 

1  Seeaboye,]eetzxi.  p.  286.»Ed. 
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distinctly  separated  they  may  be  by  the  circumstance,  —  that  we 
cannot  but  think  the  one,  and  can  easily  annihilate  the  other  in 
thought,  —  this  discriminative  quality  was  not  explicitly  signalized 
till  done  by  Leibnitz.  The  older  philosophers  are  at  best  unde- 
veloped. Descartes  made  the  first  step  towards  a  more  perepicuons 
and  definite  discrimination.  He  frequently  enounces  that  our  primi- 
tive notions  (besides  being  clear  and  distinct)  are  universal.  But 
this  universality  is  only  a  derived  circumstance ; —  a  notion  b 
universal  (meaning  thereby  that  a  notion  is  common  to  all  man- 
kind), because  it  is  necessary  to  the  thinking  mind,  —  because  the 

mind  cannot  but  think  it.  Spinoza,  in  one  pas- 
sage of  his  treatise  De  Emendatione  Intelhdwi^ 
says:  "The  ideas  which  we  form  clear  and  distinct,  appear  so  to 
follow  from  the  sole  necessity  of  our  nature,  that  they  seem  abso- 
lutely to  depend  from  our  sole  power  [of  thought] ;  the  confused 
ideas  on  the  contrary,"  etc.  This  is  anything  but  explicit ;  and,  as 
I  said,  Leibnitz  is  the  first  by  whom  the  criterion  of  necessity,  —  of 
the  impossibility  not  to  think  so  and  so,  —  was  established  as  a  dis- 
criminative type  of  our  native  notions,  in  contrast  to  those  which 
we  educe  from  experience,  and  build  up  through  generalization. 
The  enouncement  of  this  criterion  was,  in  fact,  a  great  discovery 

in  the  science  of  mind ;  and  the  fact  that  a  truth 

The  enouncement  of      so  manifest,  when  onco  proclaimed,  could  have 

this  criterion,  a  great       j^^j^   g^   j  uunoticcd   by  philosophers,  mav 

step  in  the  science  of  •       i        •         .1     /     .V         j-  •         "i, 

^j^ji  warrant  us  m  hoping  that  other  discoveries  of 

equal  importance  may  still  be  awaiting  the 
advent  of  another  Leibnitz.  Leibnitz  has,  in  several  parts  of  his 
works,  laid  down  the  distinction  in  question ;  and,  what  is  curious, 
almost  always  in  relation  to  Locke.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  his 
works  by  Dutens,  *  in  an  Epistle  to  Bierling  of  1710,  he  says, 
(I  translate  from  the  Latin)  :  —  "In  Locke  there  are  some  particu- 
lars not  ill  expounded,  but  upon  the  whole  he 
has  wandered  far  from  the  gate,'  nor  has  he 
understood  the  nature  of  the  intellect  (natura  mentis).  Had  he 
sufficiently  considered  the  difference  between  necessary  truths  or 
those  apprehended  by  demonstration,  and  those  which  become 
known  to  us  by  induction  alone, —  he  would  have  seen  that  those 
which  are  necessary,  could  only  be  approved  to  us  by  j)rinciples 
native  to  the  mind  (menti  insitis)  ;  seeing  that  the  senses  indeed 
inform  us  what  may  take  place,  but  not  what  necessarily  takes 
place.    Locke  has  not  observed,  that  the  notions  of  being,  of  sub- 

1  Opera  Posthwna^  p.  891.  S  This  refers  to  Aristotle's  Ueiajx'tyucs  [A 

s  P.  858.  minor,  c.  i.  —  Ed.] 
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stance,  of  one  and  the  same,  of  the  true,  of  the  good,  and  many 
othei's,  are  innate  to  our  mind,  because  our  mind  is  innate  to  itself^ 
and  finds  all  these  in  its  own  furniture.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there 
is  notliing  in  the  intellect  which  was  not  previously  in  the  sense,  — . 
except  the  intellect  itself"  He  makes  a  similar  observation  in 
reference  to  Locke,  in  Letter  XI.,  to  his  friend  Mr.  Burnet  of  Kem- 
nay.^  And  in  his  Nbuvea^ix  Essais  (a  detailed  refutation  of 
Lockers  Essay,  and  not  contained  in  the  collected  edition  of  his 
works  by  Dutens),  he  repeatedly  enforces  the  same  doctrine.    In  one 

place  he  says,*  —  "Hence   there  arises  another 

Leibnitz     ftirther  .  .  .  n     ^      ^i_       3  i      ^ 

^^^^  question,  viz. :      Are   all   truths   dependent   on 

experience,  that  is  to  say,  on  induction  and  ex- 
amples? Or  are  there  some  which  have  another  foundation?  For 
if  some  events  can  be  foreseen  before  all  trial  has  been  made,  it  is 
manifest  that  we  contribute  something  on  our  part.  The  senses, 
although  necessary  for  all  our  actual  cognitions,  are  not,  however, 
competent  to  afford  us  all  that  cognitions  involve ;  for  the  senses 
never  give  us  more  than  examples,  that  is  to  say,  particular  or  indi- 
vidual tniths.  Now  all  the  examples,  which  confirm  a  general 
truth,  how  numerous  soever  they  may  be,  are  insufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  universal  necestsity  of  this  same  truth;  for  it  does  not  fol- 
low, that  what  has  liapjx^ned  will  happen  always  in  like  manner. 
For  example:  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  other  nations  have 
always  observed  that  during  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  day 
is  changed  into  night,  and  night  into  day.  But  we  should  be  wrong, 
were  we  to  believe  that  the  same  rule  holds  everywhere,  as  the 
contrary  has  been  observed  daring  a  residence  in  Nova  Zeinbla. 
And  he  again  would  deceive  himself,  who  .should  believe  that,  in 
our  latitudes  at  least,  this  was  a  truth  necessary  and  eternal ;  for  we 
ought  to  considei',  that  the  earth  and  the  sun  themselves  have  no 
necessary  existence,  and  that  there  will  perhaps  a  time  arrive  when 
this  fair  star  will,  with  its  whole  system,  have  no  longer  a  place  in 
creation,  —  at  le:ist  under  its  present  fonn.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
the  necessary  truths,  such  as  we  find  them  in  Pure  Mathematics, 
and  particularly  in  Arithmetic  and  Geometry,  behoove  to  have  prin- 
ciples tlie  proof  of  which  does  not  depend  upon  examples,  and, 
consequently,  not  on  the  evidence  of  sense ;  howbeit,  that  without 
the  senses,  we  should  never  have  found  occasion  to  call  them  into 
consciousness.  This  is  what  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  accurately, 
and  it  is  what  Euclid  has  so  well  understood,  in  demonstrating  by 
reason  what  is  sufficiently  apparent  by  experience  and  sensible 

1  Opam^  Tol.  tL  p.  274  (edit.  Dutens).  S  ATant-pcopoi,  p.  6  (edit.  Baipe). 
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iniag<?9.    Logic,  likemse,  with  Metaphysics  an<l  3IoraIs,  tlie  c 
whifh  constitutca  Kutural  Theology,  the  otlipr  Niiliirul  Jurispm 
dencD,  are  full  of  such  titiths ;  and,  eonsequeiitly,  their  proof  c 
only  be  derived  irom  iatemal  priuciples,  which  we  call  ianate. 
IB  true,  that  we  ought  not  to  imagine  that  we  can  read  in  the  bi 
these  eternal  laws  of  reason,  ad  aperfuram  libri,  49  w*  enn  read  llrf 
edict  of  the  Prrotor  without  trouble  or  research ;  but  it  \»  enougb 
that  we  can  discover  thctu  in  ourselves  by  dint  of  attention,  Vfhvt 
the  occasions  are  presented  to  us  by  the  aenses.   The  success  of  tin 
observation  serves  to  coufirm  reason,  in  the  same  way  aa  proofs  serv 
in  Arithmetic  to  obviate  erroneous  calculations,  when  the  computl 
tion  is  long.    It  is  hereby,  also,  that  the  cognitions  of  me 
from  those  of  beasts.     The  beasts  are  purely  empirical,  and  ontjij 
regnlate  themselves  by  examples;  for  aa  far  os  we  can  jad{»e,  the] 
never  attain  to  the  formation  of  necessary  judgments,  whereas,  n 
are  capable  of  demonstrative  sciences,  and  herein  the  faculty  whid 
bnites  possess  of  drawing  inferences  is  inferior  to  the  reason  whld 
is  in  men,"    And,  after  some  other  observations,  he   proceeds^ 
"Perhnjis  onr  able  author"  (he  refers  to  Locke)  "will  not  be  wholl]^ 
alien  from  my  opinion.    For  after  having  employed  the  whole  o 
his  first  book  to  refute  innate  cognitions,  taken  in  a  certain  sonse^ 
he,  however,  avows  at  the  commencement  of  the  secrond  and  after- 
wards, that  ideas  which  have  not  their  origin  in  Sensation,  come 
fVom  Reflection.     Now  reflection  is  nothing  else  than  an  nttentioa 
to  what  is  in  use,  and  the  senses  do  not  inform  us  of  what  we  already 
carry  with  us.     This  being  the  case,  can  It  be  denied  that  there  U 
much  that  is  innate  in  our  mind,  seeing  that  we  are  as  it  weratil 
innate  to  ourselves,  and  that  there  are  in  ns  existence,  unity,  sul^ 
stance,  duration,  change,  action,  perception,  pleasure,  and  a  thousaik 
otlier  objects  of  our  intellectual  notions  ?     These  same  objects  beiiH 
immediate,  and  always  present  to  our  understanding  (although  thej 
are  not  always  perceived  by  reason  of  our  distractions  and  ( 
wants),  why  should  it  he  a  matter  of  wonder,  if  we  say  that  tbci 
ideas  are  innate  in   us,  with  all  that  is  dependent  on  them  ? 
illustration  of  this,  let  me  make  use  likewise  of  the  simile  of  a  bloc 
of  marble  which  has  veins,  rather  than  of  a  block  of  marble  wlioDj^ 
uniform,  or  of  blank  tablets,  that  is  to  say,  what  is  called  a  tabiA 
Tata  by  philosophers  ;  for  if  the  mind  resembled  these  bl.ink  tablet 
truths  would  be  in  ns,  as  the  figure  of  Hercules  is  in  a  piece  of  n 
ble,  when  the  marble  is  altogether  indifferent  to  the  reception  < 
this  figure  or  of  any  other.     But  if  we  suppose  that  there  are  veinJ 
in   the   stone,  which  would  mark  out  the  figure  of  Hercules 
preference  to  other  figures,  this  stone  would  ho  mora  det«rmme( 
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thereunto,  and  Hercules  would  exist  there,  innately  in  a  certain 
sort ;  although  it  would  require  labor  to  discover  the  veins,  and  to 
clear  them  by  polishing  and  the  removal  of  all  that  prevents  their 
manifestation.  It  is  thus  that  ideas  and  truths  are  innate  in  us ; 
like  our  inclinations,  dispositions,  natural  habitudes  or  virtualities, 
and  not  as  actions;  although  these  virtualities  be  always  accom- 
panied by  some  corresponding  actions,  frequently  however  unper- 
ceived. 

^  It  seems  that  our  able  author  [Locke]  maintains,  that  there  is 
nothing  virtual  in  us,  and  even  nothing  of  which  we  are  [not] 
always  actually  conscious.  But  this  cannot  be  strictly  intended, 
for  in  that  case  his  opinion  would  be  paradoxical,  since  even  our 
acquired  habits  and  the  stores  of  our  memory  arc  not  always  in 
actual  consciousness,  nay,  do  not  always  come  to  our  aid  when 
wanted ;  while  again,  we  often  call  them  to  mind  on  any  trifling 
occasion  which  suggests  them  to  our  remembrance,  like  as  it  only 
requires  us  to  be  given  the  commencement  of  a  song  to  help  us  to 
the  recollection  of  the  rest.  He,  therefore,  limits  his  thesis  in  other 
places,  saying  that  there  is  at  least  nothing  in  us  which  we  have 
not,  at  some  time  or  other,  acquired  by  experience  and  perception." 
And  in  another  remarkable  passage,^  Leibnitz  says,  ''The  mind  is 
not  only  capable  of  knowing  pure  and  necessary  truths,  but  likewise 
of  discovering  them  in  itself;  and  if  it  possessed  only  the  simple 
capacity  of  receiving  cognitions,  or  the  passive  power  of  knowledge, 
as  indetermined  as  that  of  the  wax  to  receive  figures,  or  a  blank 
tablet  to  receive  letters,  it  would  not  be  the  source  of  necessary 
truths,  as  I  am  about  to  demonstrate  that  it  is :  for  it  is  incontest- 
able, that  the  senses  could  not  suflice  to  make  their  necessity  appar- 
ent, and  that  the  intellect  has,  therefore,  a  disposition,  as  well  active 
as  passive,  to  draw  them  from  its  own  bosom,  although  the  senses 
be  requisite  to  furnish  the  occasion,  and  the  attention  to  determine 
it  upon  some  in  preference  to  others.  You  see,  therefore,  these  very 
able  philosophers,  who  are  of  a  different  opinion,  have  not  sufficiently 
reflected  on  the  consequence  of  the  difference  that  subsists  between 
necessary  or  eternal  truths  and  the  truths  of  experience,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  and  as  all  our  contestation  shows.  The  original 
proof  of  necessary  truths  comes  from  the  intellect  alone,  while  other 
truths  are  derived  from  experience  or  the  observations  of  sense. 
Our  mind  is  competent  to  both  kinds  of  knowledge,  but  it  is  itself 
the  source  of  the  former ;  and  how  great  soever  may  be  the  number 
of  particular  experiences  in  support  of  a  universal  truth,  we  should 
never  be  able  to  assure  ourselves  forever  of  its  universality  by  induo- 

1  NouteoMX  EssaiSy  p.  88  (edit  Baspe).    [L.  1.  {  6.  —  Kd.] 
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tion,  unless  we  knew  its  necessity  by  reason The 

Benses  may  register,  justify,  and  confirm  these  truths,  but  not  dem- 
onstrate their  infallibility  and  eternal  certainty." 

And  in  speaking  of  the  fiiculty  of  such  truths,  he  says:  ''It  is  not 
a  naked  faculty,  which  consists  in  the  mere  possibility  of  under- 
standing them ;  it  is  a  disposition,  an  aptitude,  a  preformation,  which 
determines  our  mind  to  elicit,  and  which  causes  that  they  can  be 
elicited ;  precisely  as  there  is  a  difference  between  the  figures  which 
are  bestowed  indifferently  on  stone  or  marble,  and  those  which  veins 
mark  out  or  are  disposed  to  mark  out,  if  the  sculptor  avail  himself 
of  the  indications."*  I  have  quoted  these  passages  from  Leibnitz, 
not  only  for  their  own  great  importance,  as  the  first  full  and  explicit 
cnouncement,  and  certainly  not  the  least  able  illustrations,  of  ono 
of  the  most  momentous  principles  in  philosophy;  but,  likewise, 
because  the  N'ouvemtx  J^ssais^  from  which  they  are  principally 
extracted,  though  of  all  others  the  most  important  psychologic::! 
work  of  Leibnitz,  was  wholly  unknown,  not  only  to  the  other  phi- 
losophers of  this  country,  but  even  to  Mr.  Stewart,  prior  to  the  Inst 
years  of  his  life.' 

We  have  thus  seen  that  Leibnitz  was  the  first  philosopher  who 

explicitly  established  the  quality  of  necessity  as 

Kcid  digcriminmted  the  Criterion  of  distinction  between  empiric:il 
native  from  mdventi-  j^nd  a  j^riori  cogiiitions.  I  uiav,  howcver,  re- 
..  .,-.  mark,  what  is  creditable  to  Dr.  Keid  s  sjiijacilv, 

the    yame    diflerencc,  '  s?  .  ' 

independently  of  Lcib-  that  he  founded  the  samc  discrimination  on  the 
n*^  same  difference:   and  I  am  disposed  to  think, 

that  he  did  this  without  beinij  aware  of  his  coin- 
cidcncc  with  Leibnitz ;  for  he  does  not  seem  to  have  stu<lie<l  the 
system  of  that  philosopher  in  his  own  works;  and  it  was  not  till 
Kant  had  shown  the  importance  of  the  criterion,  by  its  a]>plication 
in  his  hands,  that  the  attention  of  the  learned  was  called  to  the 
scattered  notices  of  it  in  the  writings  of  Leibnitz.  In  speaking  of 
the  principle  of  causality.  Dr.  Reid  says :  "  We  are  next  to  consider 
whether  we  may  not  learn  this  truth  from  experience,  —  That  effects 
which  have  all  the  marks  and  tokens  of  design,  must  proceed  from 
a  designing  cause." 

"  I  apprehend  that  we  cannot  learn  this  truth 

Reid  quoted.  .  *^      .  . 

from  experience,  for  two  reasons. 
**JFir8ty  Because  it  is  a  necessary  truth,  not  a  contingent  one.     It 

1  Nouv.  EMoiSy  1.  i.  { 11.    See  above,  lect  edition  of  the  works  of  Leibnitz  by  Dntena. 

xxix  p.  404.  — Ed.  In  consequence  of  its  republication  in  Leib- 

3  Tlie  reason  of  this  was,  that  it  was  not  nitzii  Opera  Philo»opkieaf  by  Erdmann,  it  la 

published  till  long  alter  the  death  of  its  au-  now  easily  procured, 
thor,  and  it  is  not  indnded  in  the  collected 
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agrees  with  the  experience  of  mankind  since  the  beginning  of  the 
worlil,  that  the  area  of  a  triangle  is  eqnal  to  half  the  rectangle  under 
its  base  and  perpendicular.  It  agrees  no  less  with  experience,  that 
the  sun  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west.  So  far  as  experience 
goes,  these  truths  are  upon  an  equal  footing.  But  every  man  per- 
ceives this  distinction  between  them,  —  that  the  firet  is  a  necessary 
truth,  and  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  true ;  but  the 
last  is  not  necessary,  but  contingent,  depending  upon  the  will  of 
Him  who  made  the  world.  As  we  cannot  leani  from  experience 
that  twice  three  must  necessarily  make  six,  so  neither  can  we  learn 
from  experience  that  certain  effects  must  proceed  from  a  designing 
and  intelligent  cause.  Experience  informs  us  only  of  what  has 
been,  but  never  of  what  muSt  be."^ 

And  in  speaking  of  our  belief  in  the  principle  that  an  effect  man- 
ifesting design  must  have  had  an  intelligent  cause,  he  says,  — "  It 
has  been  thought,  that,  although  this  principle  does  not  admit  of 
j)roof  from  abstract  reasoning,  it  may  be  proved  from  experience, 
and  may  be  justly  drawn  by  induction,  from  instances  that  fall  within 
our  observation. 

"  I  conceive  this  method  of  proof  will  leave  us  in  great  uncer- 
tainty, for  these  three  reasons : 

Isty  Because  the  proposition  to  be  proved  is  not  a  contingent  but 
a  fiecessart/  proposition.  It  is  not  that  things  which  begin  to  exist 
commonly  have  a  cause,  or  even  that  they  always  in  fact  have  a 
cause ;  but  that  they  must  have  a  cause,  and  cannot  begin  to  exist 
without  a  cause. 

"  Propositions  of  this  kind,  from  their  nature,  are  incapable  of 
proof  by  induction.  Experience  informs  us  only  of  what  is  or  has 
bee/if  not  of  what  must  be/  and  the  conclusion  must  be  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  premises. 

"  For  this  reason,  no  mathematical  proposition  can  be  proved  by 
induction.  Though  it  should  be  found  by  experience  in  a  thousand 
cases,  that  the  area  of  a  plain  triangle  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under 
the  altitude  and  half  the  base,  this  would  not  prove  that  it  must  be 
so  in  all  cases,  and  cannot  be  otherwise ;  which  is  what  the  mathe* 
matieian  affirms. 

"In  like  manner,  though  we  had  the  most  ample  experimental 
proof,  that  things  which  had  begun  to  exist  had  a  cause,  this  would 
not  prove  that  they  must  have  a  cause.  Experience  may  show  us 
what  is  the  established  course  of  nature,  but  can  never  show  what 
connections  of  things  are  in  their  nature  necessary. 


I  Lu.  PowerSf  Eany  ri.  chap.  vi.     CoU.  Works,  p.  459. 
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2dli/j  General  maxims,  grounded  on  experience,  have  only  a  de- 
gree of  probability  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  our  experienoey 
and  ought  always  to  be  understood  so  as  to  leave  room  for  excep- 
tions, if  future  experience  shall  discover  any  such. 

**  The  law  of  gravitation  has  as  full  a  proof  from  experience  and 
induction  as  any  principle  can  be  supposed  to  have.  Yet,  if  any 
philosopher  should,  by  clear  experiment,  show  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  matter  in  some  bodies  which  does  not  gravitate,  the  law  of  grav- 
itation ought  to  bo  limited  by  that  exception. 

**  Now,  it  is  evident  that  men  have  never  considered  the  principle 
of  the  necessity  of  causes,  as  a  truth  of  this  kind  which  may  admit 
of  limitation  or  exception ;  and  therefore  it  has  not  been  received 
upon  this  kind  of  e\ddence. 

"  Bdli/y  I  do  not  see  that  experience  could  satisfy  us  that  every 
change  in  nature  actually  has  a  cause. 

^  In  the  far  greatest  part  of  the  changes  in  nature  that  fall  within 
our  observation,  the  causes  are  unknown ;  and,  therefore,  from  expe- 
rience, we  cannot  know  whether  they  have  causes  or  not. 

**  Causation  is  not  an  object  of  sense.  The  only  experience  wo 
can  have  of  it,  is  in  the  consciousness  we  have  of  exerting  some 
power  in  ordering  our  thoughts  and  actions.  But  this  ex]>eri- 
ence  is  surely  too  narrow  a  foundation  for  a  general  conclusion, 
that  all  things  that  have  had  or  shall  have  a  beginning,  must  have 
a  cause. 

"  For  these  reasons,  this  principle  cannot  be  drawn  from  experi- 
ence, any  more  than  from  abstract  reasoning."^ 

It  ought,  however  to  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Hume's  acuteness  had 

arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  "As  to  past 
Hume  arrived  mt  the      experience,"  he  observ'es,  "it  can  be   allowed 

Mune  concliuion.  *  ,  ,  ,      , 

to  give  direct  and  certain  information  of  those 
precise  objects  only,  and  that  precise  period  of  time,  which  fell  under 
its  cognizance ;  but  why  this  experience  should  be  extended  to  future 
times  and  to  other  objects,  —  this  is  the  main  question  on  which  I 
would  insist."' 

The  philosopher,  however,  who  has  best  known  how  to  turn  the 
criterion  to  account,  is  Kant ;  and  the  general  success  with  which 
he  has  applied  it,  must  be  admitted  even  by  those  who  demur  to 
many  of  the  particular  conclusions  which  his  philosophy  would 
establish. 

1  InteUeetucd  Powfrs^  "EatMj  tL  chap.  rl.    Cbtt,        f  In/gtfuy  eameeming  At  Hmmm  Xhndenumd* 

Works^  pp.  466,466.    Reid  has  several  other  tnf^,§lT.    MsZoMtpAieaf  ITorfo,  toL  It.  p.  42. — 

passages  to  the  same  eflbot  in  the  same  chapter  £d. 
of  this  Essaj. 
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But  though  it  be  now  generally  acknowledged,  by  the  profoundest 

thinkers,  that  it  is  impossible  to  analyze  all  our 
i*hii<Mophen  diTid-  knowledge  into  the  produce  of  experience,  ex- 
6d  in  regard  to  what  temal  or  internal,  and  that  a  certain  complement 
S^"" ""^nitii^t^  ^^  cognitions  must  be  allowed  as  having  their 
and  what  as  modiflca-  origin  in  the  nature  of  the  thinking  principle 
tiont  of  the  ultimate.       itself;  they  are  not  at  one  in  regard  to  those 

which  ought  to  be  recognized  as  ultimate  and 
elemental,  and  those  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  modifications 

or  combinations  of  these.    Keid  and  Stewart, 

Bcid  and  Stewart       (the  former  in  particular),  have  been  considered 

have  been  eenrared       ^  ^^^  ^^gy  j^j  their  admission  of  primary  laws ; 

for  their  too  easy  ad-  .  .  i         n  i    i  i 

minion  of  flrvt  prin-  *"^  *^  must  be  allowed  that  the  censure,  in  some 
eipies.  instances,  is  not  altogether  unmerited.     But  it 

ought  to  be  recollected,  that  those  who  thus 
agree  in  reprehension  are  not  in  unison  in  regard  to  the  grounds  of 
censure ;  and  they  wholly  forget  that  our  Scottish  philosophers  made 
no  pretension  to  a  final  analysis  of  the  primary  laws  of  human  rea- 
son, —  that  they  thought  it  enough  to  classify  a  certain  number  of 
cognitions  as  native  to  the  mind,  leaving  it  to  their  successors  to 

resolve  these  into  simpler  elements.  **  The  most 
Ti^teaS^T**  *" '**'"      general  plijenomena,"  says  Dr.  Reid,i  "we  can 

reach,  are  what  we  call  Laws  of  Nature.  So 
that  the  laws  of  nature  are  nothing  else  but  the  most  general  facts 
relating  to  the  operations  of  nature,  which  include  a  great  many 
particular  facts  under  them.  And  if,  in  any  case,  we  should  give  the 
name  of  a  law  of  nature  to  a  general  phsBnomenon,  which  human 
industry  shall  afterwards  trace  to  one  more  general,  there  is  no  great 
harm  done.  The  most  general  assumes  the  name  of  a  law  of  nature 
when  it  is  discovered ;  and  the  less  general  is  contained  and  com- 
prehended in  it."  In  another  part  of  his  work,  he  has  introduced 
the  same  remark.  "The  labyrinth  may  be  too  intricate,  and  the 
thread  too  fine,  to  be  traced  through  all  its  windings;  but,  if  we 
stop  where  we  can  trace  it  no  farther,  and  secure  the  ground  we 
have  gained,  there  is  no  harm  done;  a  quicker  eye  may  in  time 
trace  it  farther."'    The  same  view  has  been  likewise  well  stated  by 

Mr.  Stewart.*  "In  all  the  other  sciences,  the 
thenmeeftet^      ***      progress  of  discovery  has  been  gradual,  from  the 

less  general  to  the  more  general  laws  of  nature ; 
and  it  would  be  singular  indeed,  if,  in  this  science,  which  but  a  few 

1  htquirfj  chap.  tI.  f  18,  Werkn^  p.  168. —Ed.        t  rkOotopkiad  Awqw,  rrel.  Diaa.  o.  L  TTerkg, 
S  lf»;aR7]r  into  tJU  Hmma»  Mimd^  0.  i.  §  3.     Tol.  t.  p  18.    CC  Etemtmu^  vol.  i.  0.  T.  p.  2,  f 
Wwk$^  p.  W.  —  £o.  4.    Workt^  rol.  U.  pp.  812,  848.  —  £d. 
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years  ago  was  confessedly  in  its  infancy,  and  which  certainly  labors 
under  many  disadvantages  peculiar  to  itself^  a  step  should  all  at 
once  be  made  to  a  single  principle,  comprehending  all  the  particular 
pha^nomena  which  we  know.  As  the  order  established  in  the  intel- 
lectual world  seems  to  be  regulated  by  laws  analogous  to  those 
which  we  trace  among  the  phseuomena  of  the  matenal  system ;  and 
as  in  all  our  philosophical  inquiries  (to  whatever  subject  they  may 
relate)  the  progress  of  the  mind  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  same 
tendency  to  a  premature  generalization,  the  following  extract  from 
an  eminent  chemical  writer  may  contribute  to  illustrate  the  scope 
and  to  confirm  the  justness  of  some  of  the  foregoing  reflections. 
•Within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  several  new  metals  and 
new  earths  have  been  made  known  to  the  world.  The  names  that 
support  these  discoveries  are  respectable,  and  the  experiments  de- 
cisive. If  we  do  not  give  our  assent  to  them,  no  single  proposition 
in  chemistry  can  for  a  moment  stand.  But  whether  all  these  are 
really  simple  substances,  or  compounds  not  yet  resolved  into  their 
elements,  is  what  the  authors  themselves  cannot  possibly  assert; 
nor  would  it,  in  the  least,  diminish  the  merit  of  their  obser\'ations, 
if  future  experiments  should  prove  them  to  have  been  mistaken,  as 
to  the  simplicity  of  these  substances.  This  remark  should  not  be 
confined  to  later  discoveries;  it  may  as  justly  be  applied  to  those 
earths  and  metals  with  which  we  have  been  long  acquainted.'  *  In 
the  dark  ages  of  chemistry,  the  object  was  to  rival  nature ;  and  the 
substance  which  the  adepts  of  those  days  were  busied  to  create,  was 
universally  allowed  to  be  simple.  In  a  more  enlightened  period,  we 
have  extended  our  inquiries  and  multiplied  the  number  of  the 
elements.  The  last  task  will  be  to  simplify ;  and  by  a  closer  obser- 
vation of  nature,  to  learn  from  what  a  small  store  of  primitive 
materials,  all  that  we  behold  and  wonder  at  was  created.'" 

That  the  list  of  the  primary  elements  of  human  reason,  which  our 

two  philosophers  have  given,  has  no  pretence  to 
That  Rcid  and  Stew-       ^^^^^^    ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^  principles  which  its  Contains 

«rt  offer  no  systematic  ,        *  * 

deduction  of  the  pri-  ^^'^  ^^^  Systematically  deduced  by  any  ambitious 
mary  eicmeuts  of  hu-  proccss  of  metaphysical  ingenuity,  is  no  valid 
man  reason,  is  no  valid  ground  of  disparagement.  In  fact,  which  of  the 
inff  their  labors.  vauntcd  classifications  of  these  primitive  truths 

can  stand  the  test  of  criticism  ?  The  most  cele- 
brated, and  by  far  the  most  ingenious,  of  these, — the  scheme  of 
Kant, — though  the  truth  of  its  details  may  be  admitted,  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  affording  either  a  necessary  deduction  or  a 
natural  an*angement  of  our  native  cognitions ;  and  the  reduction  of 
these  to  system  still  remains  a  problem  to  be  resolved. 
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In  point  of  fact,  philosophers  have  not  yet  purified  the  antecedent 

conditions  of  the  problem, — have  not  yet  estab- 
.    .*^^w»1  j!I*       lished  the  principles  on  which  its  solution  ouffht 

not  yet  establi«hcd  the  *  *^  o 

principle  on  which  our  ^^  be  Undertaken.  And  here  I  Avould  solicit 
ultimate  cognitions  your  attention  to  a  circumstance,  which  shows 
are  to  be  ciai«ified.       j^^^  f^^  philosophers  are  still  removed  from  the 

snd  reduced  to syBtem.  i^-       .       t      •  .  x     •  -i 

prospect  ot  an  ultmiate  decision.  It  is  agreed, 
that  the  quality  of  necessity  is  that  Avhich  discriminates  a  native 
from  an  adventitious  element  of  knowledge.  When  Ave  find,  there- 
fore, a  cognition  which  contains  this  discriminative  quality,  we  are 
entitled  to  lay  it  down  as  one  which  could  not  have  been  obtained 
as  a  generalization  from  experience.  This  I  admit.  But  when 
philosophei"s  lay  it  down  not  only  as  native  to  the  mind,  but  as  a 
positive  and  immediate  datum  of  an  intellectual  power,  I  demur. 

It  is  evident  that  the  quality  of  necessity  in  a 
Necessity -either      cognition   may  depend   on    two   different    and 

Fotfitive,  or  Negative,  »      ^  •'^        *^    ^ 

M  it  results  from  a  Opposite   principles,  inasmuch  as  it  may  either 

power,  or  from  a  pow-  be  the  rcsult  of  a  powcr,  or  of  a  po werlessness, 

erie«.ne.8  of  mind.  ^^  ^^^  thinking  principle.     In  the  one  case,  it 

The  first  order  of  will  be   a  Positive,  in   the   other  a  Negative, 

Kece8sity,-thc  Posi-  ncccssity.     Let  us  take  examples  of  these  oppo- 

Uve,- illustrated,    by  "^  .      /•  ..  - 

the  act  of  Terception.       ^^^^  cascs.      In  an  act  of  pcrccptivc  COUSCIOUS- 

ness,  I  think,  and  cannot  but  think,  that  I  and 
that  something  diflferent  from  me  exist,  —  in  other  words,  that  my 
perception,  as  a  modification  of  the  ego,  exists,  and  that  the  object 
of  my  perception,  as  a  modification  of  the  non-ego,  exists.  In  these 
circumstances,  I  pronounce  Existence  to  be  a  native  cognition, 
because  I  find  that  I  cannot  think  except  under  the  condition  of 
thinking  all  that  I  am  conscious  of  to  exist.  Existence  is  thus  a 
form,  a  category  of  thought.  But  here,  though  I  cannot  but  think 
existence,  I  am  conscious  of  this  thought  as  an  act  of  power,  —  an 
act  of  intellectual  force.  It  is  the  result  of  strength,  and  not  of 
weakness. 

In   like   manner,  when  I  think  2x2  =  4,  the  thought,  though 

inevitable,  is  not  felt  as  an  imbecility ;  we  know 

exam  "e  *"      ^  ^^  ^^  ^'  "^'  ^'^^'  ^^  ^^^  perception  of  the  truth, 

though  the  act  be  necessary,  the  mind  is  con- 
scious that  the  necessity  does  not  arise  from  impotence.  On  the 
contrary,  we  attribute  the  same  necessity  to  God.  Here,  therefore, 
there  is  a  class  of  natural  cognitions,  which  we  may  properly  view 
as  so  many  positive  exertions  of  the  mental  vigor,  and  the  cognitions 
of  this  class  we  consider  as  Positive.  To  this  class  will  belong  the 
notion  of  Existence  and  its  modifications,  the  principles  of  Identity, 
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and  Contradiction,  and  Excluded  Middle,  the  intuitions  of  Spi 
and  Time,  etc. 

But  beaideB  these,  there  are  other  necessary'  forma  of  thi 

which,  by  all  philosophers,  have  been  rcyardi 
an  standing  ])rccisely  on  the  same  footing,  whii 
to  me  seem  to  be  of  a  totally  different  kind, 
place  of  being  the  resalt  of  a  power,  the  ne 
ally  which  belongs  to  them  is  merely  a  eoi 
qnence  of  the  impotence  of  our  fitculties.  But  if  this  be  the  caae, 
nothing  could  be  more  unplitlosophical  than  to  arrogato  tu  these 
negative  inabilities,  the  dignity  of  positive  energien.  Every  rule  eS 
philosophiiEing  would  be  violated.  The  law  of  Pareiroony  prfr.' 
seribes,  that  principles  are  not  to  bo  multiplied  without 
and  that  an  hypothetical  force  be  not  postulated  to  exphtin  a  pi 
nomenon  which  can  be  belter  accounted  for  by  an  admittetl  impo- 
tence. The  jihainoraenon  of  n  heavy  body  rising  from  tlie  earth, 
may  warrant  us  in  the  assumption  of  a  special  power ;  but  it  would 
surely  bo  absurd  to  devise  a  special  power  (that  is,  a  power  besides 
gravitation)  to  exjilain  the  pho^nonienon  of  it*  descent. 

Now,  that  the  imbecility  of  the  human  mind  constitutes  a  great 
negative  princiiile,  to  which  sundry  of  the  mog( 
miportant   phienomena  of  wtelltgcuce  may 
referred,  appears  to  me  incontestable  ;  and  though  the  discussion 
one  somewhat  abstract,  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  you  an  insii^t  in) 
the  nature  and  application  of  this  principle. 

I  begin  by  the  statement  of  certain  principles,  to  wliieh  it 

necessary  in  the  sequel  to  refer. 

nineipiu  reftrred  Tlie  highest  of  all  logical  laws,  in  other  Wo] 

taiDnicducuHion.  jjjp  supreme  law  of  thought,  is  what  is  calii 

1.  Tht  ijw  af  Son-       the  principle  of  Contradiction,  or  more  correctly" 
contrauioiiun.  the  principle  of  Non-Contradiction.'    It  is  this: 

A  tiling  oannot  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time, 
—  Alpha  eatf  A/pha  non  est,  are  propositions  which  cannot  both  be 
true  at  once.     A  second  fundamental  law  of  thought,  or  rather  the 
principle  of  Contradiction  viewed  in  a  ceitain 
el nded  Middle.  aspect.  Is  called  the  principle  of  Excluded  Mid- 

dle, or,  more  fully,  the  principle  of  Excluded 
Middle  between  two  Contradictories.  A  thing  either  is  or  it  is  not, 
— Aut  tut  Alpha  atU  non  est;  there  is  no  medium;  one  must  bo 
true,  both  oannot.  These  principles  require,  indeed  admit  of,  no 
proof.    They  prove  everything,  but  ar«  proved  by  nothing.    When 

1  S»  Appendix,  II.— Bo. 
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I,  therefore,  have  occasion  to  speak  of  these  laws  by  name,  you  will 
know  to  what  principle  I  refer. 

Now,  then,  1  lay  it  down  as  a  law  which,  though  not  generalized 

by  philosophers,  can  be  easily  proved  to  be  time 

Grmnd  law  of  by  Its  application  to  the  phenomena :  That  all 
thought,— That     the      ^j^^^  jg  conceivable  in  thought,  lies  between  two 

eoneeivfthle     lies    he-  ^  i«i  ^.j**.  /•t-^i. 

tween  two  eontradio-  extremes,  which,  as  contradictory  of  each  other, 
tory  extremes.  cannot  both  be  true,  but  of  which,  as  mutual 

contradictories,  one  must.  For  example,  we 
conceive  space,  —  we  cannot  but  conceive  space.  I  admit,  therefore, 
that  Space,  indefinitely,  is  a  positive  and  necessary  form  of  thought. 

But  when  philosophers  convert  the  fact,  that  we 

Ertabiinhed  and  ii-       cannot  but  think  spacc,  or,  to  express  it  diifer- 

inst^tcd,  by  reference  .      y^      ^^^  ^^^  ^^^y^^^  ^^  imagine  anything 

to    Space,  — P,   as   a  •^'  e>  J  & 

Uaximum.  o^t  of  spacc, — when  philosophers,  I  say,  convert 

this  fact  with  the  assertion,  that  we  have  a  no- 
tion,—  a  positive  notion,  of  absolute  or  of  infinite  space,  they  assume, 
not  only  what  is  not  contained  in  the  phaenomenon,  nay,  they  assume 
what  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  phaenomenon  manifests.    It  is 

plain,  that  space  must  either  be  bounded  or  not 
of ^rboJLtl^'!""'*'^      bounded.    These  are  contradictory  alternatives ; 

on  the  principle  of  Contradiction,  they  cannot 
both  be  tnie,  and,  on  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle,  one  must 
be  true.  This  cannot  be  denied,  without  denying  the  primary  laws 
of  intelligence.  But  though  space  must  be  admitted  to  be  neces- 
sarily either  finite  or  infinite,  we  are  able  to  conceive  the  possibility 
neither  of  its  finitude,  nor  of  its  infinity. 
We  are  altogether  unable  to  conceive  space  as  bounded, — as  finite ; 

that  is,  as  a  whole  beyond  which  there  is  no  fur- 
Space  as  ibsoiutciy       ^^^^  gpacc.     Every  one  is  conscious  that  this  is 

bounded     inoonceiva-         .  _  ^      j*   ^        i        xu 

1^  impossible.     It  contradicts  also  the  supposition 

of  space  as  a  necessary  notion ;  for  if  we  could 
imagine  space  as  a  tei*minated  sphere,  and  that  sphere  not  itself 
enclosed  in  a  surrounding  space,  we  should  not  be  obliged  to  think 
everything  in  space;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  did  imagine  this  ter- 
minated sphere  as  itself  in  space,  in  that  case  we  should  not  have 
actually  conceived  all  space  as  abounded  whole.  The  one  contradic- 
tory is  thus  found  inconceivable ;  we  cannot  conceive  space  as  posi- 
tively limited. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  equally  powerless  to  realize  in  thought 
the  possibility  of  the  opposite  contradictory ;  we  cannot  conceive 
space  as  infinite,  as  without  limits.  You  may  launch  out  in  thought 
beyond  the  solar  walk,  you  may  transcend  in  fancy  even  the  universe 
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of  matter,  and  rise  from  sphere  to  sphere  in  the  region  of  empty 

space,  until  imagination  sinks  exhausted ;  —  with 
BvBce  as  infiniteij       ^^  ^Yiib  what  have  vou  done  ?     You  have  never 

unbounded  hiconccir«  .  -»     -,       n    •  t  '       ^        •» 

^^^  gone  beyond  the  finite,  you  have  attained  at  best 

only  to  the  indefinite,  and  the  indefinite,  how- 
ever expanded,  is  still  always  the  finite.  As  Pascal  enei^etically 
says,  "  Inflate  our  conceptions  as  we  may,  with  all  the  finite  possible 
we  cannot  make  one  atom  of  the  infinite."*  "The  infinite  is  infin- 
itely incomprehensible."*  Now,  then,  both  con- 
Tbongh  both  these  tradictories  are  equally  inconceivable,  and  could 
contradictory  oitema-      ^^  |j^jj^  ^^^  attention  to  One  alone,  we  should 

lives   are    inconcciva-  ,  ..      ,  .  •^  %  -i     i  i  i 

bie,  one  or  other  is  yet      ^^ccm  it  at  oucc  impossible  and  absurd,  and  sup- 
neoessary.  pose  its  Unknown  opposite  as  necessarily  true. 

But  Jis  we  not  only  can,  but  are  constniined  to 
consider  both,  we  find  that  both  are  equally  incomprehensible ;  and 
yet,  thougli  unable  to  view  either  as  possible,  we  are  forced  by  a 
higher  law  to  admit  that  one,  but  one  only,  is  necessary. 

That   the   conceivablo   lies  always  between   two   inconceivable 

extremes,  is  illustrated  by  every  other  relation 
Space,  jr,  as  a  Mini-       ^^  thought.     We  have  found  the  maximum  of 

mnm.  .  ,  •  . 

space  incomprehensible,  can  we  comprehend  its 
minimum?     This  is  equally  impossible.     Here,  likewise,  we  recoil 
from  one  inconceivable  contradictory  only  to  infringe  upon  another. 
Let  us  take  a  portion  of  space  however  small,  we  can  never  con- 
ceive it  as  the  smallest.     It  is  necessarilv  ex- 
An  abtsoiiite  mini-       tended,  and  may,  consequently,  be  divided  into 

mum  of  space,  and  its  ii/»  ^*  t  i/»^-i  t.! 

,  «  ,.     ^.     1:1.*         a  hall  or  quarters,  and  each  of  these  halves  or 

infinite       divisibihty,  ^  ' 

alike  inconceivable.  quarters  may  again  be  divided  into  other  halves 

or  quarters,  and  this  ad  injijiitum.  But  if  we 
are  unable  to  construe  to  our  mind  the  possibility  of  an  absolute 
minimum  of  space,  we  can  as  little  represent  to  ourselves  the  possi- 
bility of  an  infinite  divisibility  of  any  extended  entity. 

In  like  manner  Time ;  —  this  is  a  notion  even  more  universal 

than  space,  for  while  >ve  exempt  from  occupying 
Further  illustration       gp^ce  the  energies  of  mind,  we  are  unable  to 

by  reference  to  Time;  .1  ^  •  .•      *        mi 

—  1°  as  a  Maximum.        conccive  these  as  not  occupying  time.     Thus, 

we  think  everything,  mental  and  material,  as 
in  time,  and  out  of  time  we  can  think  nothing.  But,  if  we  attempt 
to  comprehend  time,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  we  find  that  thought 

1  Ptivi6eSy  Premiere  Fartio,  art.  iv.  K(voI.  ii.  des  atomes,  an  prix  de  la  r6alit6  des  chotes." 

p.  64  Faugirc.)    Pascars  words  are :  —  "  Nous  — Ed. 

arons  beau  enfler  nos  conceptions  au  dclji  des  i  Ibid.  Seo.  Part.,  art.  ill.  1. — £i>. 
etpaoes  imaginables;    nous  n'enfantons  que 
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is  hedged  in  between  two  incomprehensibles.  Let  us  try  the  whole. 
And  here  let  us  look  back,  —  let  us  consider  time  a  parte  ante. 

And  here  we  may  surely  flatter  ourselves  that 
I.  Time,  a  parte  a*/*,      ^^  gj^j^n  ^^  ^y^^e  to  conccive  time  as  a  whole, 

iDconcci^abie.  *      ^^^  ^^^®  ^^  ha\e  the  past  period  bounded  by 

the  present;  the  past  cannot,  therefore,  be 
infinite  or  eternal,  for  a  bounded  infinite  is  a  contradiction.  But 
we  shall  deceive  ourselves.  We  are  altogether  unable  to  conceive 
time  as  commencing;  we  can  easily  represent  to  ourselves  time 
under  any  relative  limitation  of  commencement  and  termination, 
but  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves  of  nothing  more  clearly,  than  that 
it  wouM  be  equally  possible  to  think  without  thought,  as  to  con- 
stnie  to  the  mind  an  absolute  commencement,  or  an  absolute  termi- 
nation, of  time,  that  is,  a  beginning  and  an  end  beyond  which,  time 
is  conceived  as  non-existent.  Goad  imagination  to  the  utmost,  it 
still  sinks  paralyzed  within  the  bounds  of  time,  and  time  survives 
as  the  condition  of  the  thought  itself  in  which  we  annihilate  the 

universe.     On  the  other  hand,  the  concept  of 
2.  Time,  as  an  infinite  ^^^^  ^^  without  limit,  —  without  commence- 

regress,  iDconceivable.         '^  ,  -n       .  .1-1  ,,, 

ment,  is  equally  impossible.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive the  infinite  regress  of  time ;  for  such  a  notion  could  only  be 
realized  bv  the  infinite  addition  in  thou^irht  of  finite  times,  and  such 
an  addition  would  itself  require  an  eternity  for  its  accomplishment. 
If  we  dream  of  effecting  this,  we  only  deceive  ourselves  by  substi- 
tuting the  indefinite  for  the  infinite,  than  which  no  two  notions  can 
be  more  opposed.  The  negation  of  a  commencement  of  time 
involves,  likewise,  the  aflHrmation,  that  an  infinite  time  has,  at  every 
moment,  already  run ;  that  is,  it  implies  the  contradiction,  that  an 

infinite   has    been   completed.      For  the   same 
8.  Time,  as  an  infl-       reasons,  we  are  unable  to  conceive  an  infinite 

nite   projp-ess,  incon-  ^    .  i.'i     ^i.      •    /•    'a.  a 

^^.^^,^  progress  of  time  ;  while  the  infinite  regress  and 

the  infinite  progress  taken  together,  involve  the 
triple  contradiction  of  an  infinite  concluded,  of  an  infinite  com- 
mencing, and  of  two  infinities,  not  exclusive  of  each  other. 

Now  take  the  parts  of  time,  —  a  moment,  for 
Time,  r>,  as  a  Mini-  instance ;  this  we  must  conceive,  as  either  divisi- 
""ume  lilLrdMri!  We  to  infinity,  or  that  it  is  made  up  of  certain 
tie  to  infinity,  or  com-  absolutely  Smallest  parts.  One  or  other  of  these 
po«fd  of  certain  abso-  contradictories  must  be  the  case.  But  each  w, 
inteiy  smallest  parts.       ^^        equally  inconceivable.     Time  is  a  proten- 

Botli  altemaUres   in-  ,  *     .  ,  ,  ^     r  •* 

conceivable.  ^*^®  quantity,  and,  consequently,  any  part  ot  it, 

however  small,  cannot,  without  a  contradiction, 
be   ima<]pned    as    not    divisible    into    parts,  and   these  parts  into 

67 
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Others  <id  infinitum.  But  the  opposite  alternative  is  eqaally  impos- 
sible; we  cannot  think  this  infinite  division.  One  is  necessarily 
true ;  but  neither  can  be  conceived  possible.  It  is  on  the  inability 
of  the  mind  to  conceive  either  the  ultimate  indivisibility,  or  the  end- 
less divisibility  of  space  and  time,  that  the  arguments  of  the  Eleatic 
Zcno  against  the  possibility  of  motion  are  founded,  —  arguments 
which  at  least  show,  that  motion,  however  certain  as  a  fact,  cannot 
be  conceived  possible,  as  it  involves  a  contradiction. 

The  same  principle  could  be  shown  in  various  other  relations, 

but  what  I  have  now  said  is,  I  presume,  snffi- 

Thi8  frand  principle       cient  to  make  you  understand  its  import.     Now 
called  the  Law  of  the      the  law  of  mind,  that  the  conceivable  is  in  every 

^^  *  **°  /      .  ,  relation  bounded  by  the  inconceivable,  I  call  the 

The  counter  opinion  ^•'^  ^      ' 

founded  on  vagueneM      Law  of  the  Conditioned.     You  will  find  many 

andconAuion.  philosophers  who  hold  an  opinion  the  reverse 

of  this,  —  maintaining  that   the   absolute   is  a 

native  or  necessary  notion  of  intelligence.     This,  I  conceive,  is  an 

opinion  founded  on  vagueness  and  confusion.    They  tell  us  we  have 

a  notion  of  absolute  or  infinite  space,  of  absolute  or  infinite  time. 

But  they  do  not  tell  us  in  which  of  the  opposite  contradictories  this 

notion  is  realized.     Though  these  are  exclusive  of  each  other,  and 

though  both  are  only  negations  of  the  conceivable  on  its  opposite 

poles,  they  confound  together  these  exclusive  inconccivables  into  a 

single  notion ;  suppose  it  positive,  and  baptize  it  with  the  name  of 

absolute.     The  sum,  therefore,  of  what  I  have 
Sum  of  the  author-.       ^^^^,   ^^^^^^   j      ^^^^   ^1^^   Conditioned   is    that 

doctrine. 

which  is  alone  conceivable  or  cogitable;  the 
Unconditioned,  that  which  is  inconceivable  or  incogitable.  The 
conditioned  or  the  thinkable  lies  between  two  extremes  or  polos; 
and  these  extremes  or  poles  are  each  of  them  unconditioned,  eai-li 
of  them  inconceivable,  each  of  them  exclusive  or  contradictorv  of 
the  other.  Of  these  two  repugnant  oi>posites,  the  one  is  that  of 
Unconditional  or  Absolute  Limitation ;  the  other  tliat  of  Uncon- 
ditional or  Infinite  Illimitation.  The  one  we  may,  therefore,  in 
general  call  the  Absolutely  Unconditioned,  the  otlier,  the  Infinitely 
Unconditioned;  or,  more  simply,  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite; 
the  term  absolute  expressing  that  which  is  finished  or  complete,  the 
term  infinite  that  which  cannot  be  terminated  or  concluded.  These 
terms,  which,  like  the  Absolute  and  Infinite  themselves,  philosophers 
have  confounded,  ought  not  only  to  be  distinguished,  but  opposed 
as  contradictory  The  notion  of  either  unconditioned  is  negative : 
—  the  absolute  and  the  infinite  can  each  only  be  conceived  as  a 
negation  of  the  thinkable.     In  other  words,  of  the  absolute  and 
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infinite  we  have  no  conception  at  all.  On  the  subject  of  the  uncon- 
ditioned, —  the  absolute  and  infinite,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  at 
present  further  to  dilate. 

I  shall  only  add  in  conclusion,  that,  as  this  is  the  one  true,  it  is 

the  only  orthodox,  inference.     "We  must  believe 

Tbe  author's  doctrine  in  the  infinity  of  God ;  but  the  infinite  God  can- 
both  the  one  true  and  .  ,  •     ^t  j.  v     •-.   -.•  x»  /•       i 

the  oni  orthodox  In-  ^^^  "^  "^  *^  present  limitation  of  our  facul- 
ference.  ties,  be  comprehended  or  conceived.    A  Deity 

understood,  would  be  no  Deity  at  all ;  and  it  is 
blasphemy  to  say  that  God  only  is  as  we  are  able  to  think  Him  to 
be.  We  know  God,  according  to  the  finitude  of  our  faculties ;  but 
we  believe  much  that  we  are  incompetent  properly  to  know.  The 
Infinite,  the  infinite  God,  is  what,  to  use  the  words  of  Pascal,  is 
infinitely  inconceivable.  Faith, — Belief,  —  is  the  organ  by  which 
we  apprehend  what  is  beyond  our  knowledge.  In  this  all  Divines 
and  Philosophers,  worthy  of  the  name,  are  found  to  coincide ;  and 
the  few  who  assert  to  man  a  knowledge  of  the  infinite,  do  this  on 
the  daring,  the  extravagant,  the  paradoxical  supposition,  either  that 
Human  Reason  is  identical  with  the  Divine,  or  that  Man  and  the 
Absolute  are  one. 

The  assertion  has,  however,  sometimes  been  hazarded,  through  a 

mere  mistake  of  the  object  of  knowledge  or  con- 

.«!i°.Tn''.r.l™gh°,;  caption ;  a8  if  that  could  be  an  object  of  knowl- 
but  only  inadequately  edge,  whicli  was  iiot  kuowu ;  as  if  that  could  be 
thought,  is  contradic       ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  conception  which  was  not  conceived. 

It  has  been  held,  that  the  infinite  is  known  or 
conceived,  though  only  a  part  of  it  (and  every  part,  be  it  observed, 
is  ipso  facto  finite)  can  be  apprehended;  and  Aristotle's  definition 
of  the  infinite  has  been  adopted  by  those  who  disregard  his  declara- 
tion, that  the  infinite,  qua  infinite,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
understanding.^  To  say  that  the  infinite  can  be  thought,  but  only 
inadequately  thought,  is  a  contradiction  in  ai(/ecto ;  it  is  the  same 
as  saying,  that  the  infinite  can  be  known,  but  only  known  as  finite. 
The  Scriptures  explicitly  declare  that  the  infinite  is  for  us  now 
incogniziible ;  —  they  declare  that  the  finite,  and  the  finite  alone,  is 
within  our  reach.  It  is  said  (to  cite  one  text  out  of  many),  that 
"  now  I  know  in  part'*'*  (i,  e.  the  finite)  ;  "  but  then^  (i.  e.  in  the  life  to 
come)  '•  shall  I  know  even  as  I  am  known"*  (i.  e  .without  limitation).' 

1  Phy*.  i.  4,  6  (Bekker):  T^  li^v  &irtipoy  f  SAof  and  WXfioy;  for  it  is  added  ;  — 05  8i 

iM§tpoy  &yiw<rro¥.      The  definition  occurs,  fi7}S«y   f|w,    rovr*    i<rr\  riXctOK  Kcd    HKop 

Thy*,  ill.  6,  11:  ^Kir§ipov  ^iv  oZv  iffrXv  oZ  Sec  Discussions^  f*.  27 .  —  Ed. 

rara    iro<r^ir    Kafifidyowriy   €Ufl  rt   Xafituf  *  I  Corinthians,  jiiii.  12. 

t         Kf       »,     ..      «!  .  ^  ...  *  See  Appendix,  III.  — Ed. 

irrur  {(».    To  the  awtipov  is  opposed  the  *^ 


LECTURE    XXXIX. 

THE  REGULATIVE  FACULTY.— LAW  OF  THE  CONDITIONED,  IN 

ITS  APPLICATIONS.  — CAUSALITY. 

I  HAVE   been  desirous  to  explain  to  you  the  principle  of  the 

Conditioned,  as  out  of  it  we  are  able  not  only 
Law  of  the  Condi-      ^^  explain  the  hallucination  of  the  Absolute,  but 

tioned  in  its  appllca-  ,  _    ,  :■  t  -^i 

^iQ^g^  to  solve  some  of  the  most  momentous,  and  hith- 

erto most  puzzling,  problems  of  mind.  In  par- 
ticular, this  principle  affords  us,  I  think,  a  solution  of  the  two  great 
intellectual  principles  of  Cause  and  Effect,  and  of  Substance  and 
Phajnoinenon  or  Accident.  Both  are  only  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Conditioned,  in  different  relations. 

Of  all  questions  in  the  histoiy  of  philosophy,  that  concerning  the 

nature  and  genealogy  of  the  notion  of  Caiisjility, 
caosoiity-theprob-       j     perhaps,  the  most  famous;  and  I  shall  eii- 

lem,  and  attcmpta  at         ,     '^  *^^    .  '  ,  .  ,  . 

g^2^^i^,^  dcavor  to  givc  you  a  comprehensive,  though 

necessarily  a  very  summary,  view  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  at  its  solution. 
This,  however  imperfect  in  detail,  may  not  be  without  advantage ; 
for  there  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  any  work  a  generalized 
survey  of  the  various  actual  and  possible  opinions  on  the  subject. 
But  before   proceeding   to   consider  the   different   attempts   to 

explain  the  phienomenon,  it  is  proper  to  state 
MS  p    nomenon  o        ^^^  ^^  determine  what  the  phienomenon  to  be 

Cau«ality,  — what  .     * 

explained  really  is.  Nor  is  this  superfluous,  for 
we  shall  find  that  some  philosophers,  instead  of  accommodating 
their  solutions  to  the  problem,  have  accommodated  the  problem  to 
their  solutions. 

*  When  we  are  aware  of  something  which  begins  to  be,  we  an^ 
by  the  necessity  of  our  intelligence,  constrained  to  believe  that  it 
has  a  Cause.  But  what  does  the  expression,  that  it  has  a  causCy 
signify?     If  we  analyze  our  thought,  we  shall  find  that  it  simply 

1  Of.  DiseutsionSf  p.  609.  —  £d. 
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means,  that  as  we  cannot  conceive  any  new  existence  to  commence, 

therefore,  all  that  now  is  seen  to  arise  under 

What  appears  to  na      a  ncw  appearance  had  previously  an  existence 

lo  begin  to  be,  i.  nee-      xmder  a  prior  form.    We  are  utterly  unable  to 

essarily  thought  bj  na  i*         •        i  i         i  •!  •!•  /•      i 

as  having  previoariy  realize  m  thought  the  possibility  of  the  com- 
existed  under  another  plement  of  existence  being  either  increased/ or 
form.  diminished.     We  are  unable,  on  the  one  hand,  to 

conceive  nothing  becoming  something,  —  or,  on 
the  other,  something  becoming  nothing.  When  God  is  said  to 
create  out  of  nothing,  we  construe  this  to  thought  by  supposing 
that  He  evolves  existence  out  of  Himself;  we  view  the  Creator  as 
the  cause  of  the  universe.  "Ex  nihilo  nihil,  in  nihilum  nil  posse 
reverti,"  ^  expresses,  in  its  purest  form,  the  whole  intellectual  phie- 
nomenon  of  causality. 

There  is  thus  conceived  an  absolute  tautology  between  the  effect 

and  its  causes.     We  think  the  causes  to  contain 
Hence  an  abeoiute      aH  that  is  Contained  in  the  effect ;  the  effect  to 

tautology  between  the  ^    .  ^,  .  i  •   i  a.  x   •       j  •      xi 

eflfect  and  Its  causes  Contain  nothing  which  was  not  contained  m  the 
This  illustrated.  causcs.     Take  an  example.     A  neutral  salt  is  an 

effect  of  the  conjunction  of  an  acid  and  alkalL 
Here  we  do  not,  and  here  we  cannot,  conceive  that,  in  effect,  any 
new  existence  has  been  added,  nor  can  we  conceive  that  any  has 
been  taken  away.  But  another  example: — Gunpowder  is  the  effect 
of  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  charcoal,  and  nitre,  and  these  three  sub- 
stances are  again  the  effect,  —  result,  of  simpler  constituents,  and 
these  constituents  again  of  simpler  elements,  either  known  or  con- 
ceived to  exist.  Now,  in  all  this  series  of  compositions,  we  cannot 
conceive  that  aught  begins  to  exist.  The  gunpowder,  the  last 
compound,  we  are  compelled  to  think,  contains  precisely  the  same 
quantum  of  existence  that  its  ultimate  elements  contained,  prior  to 
their  combination.  Well,  we  explode  the  powder.  Can  we  con- 
ceive that  existence  has  been  diminished  by  the  annihilation  of  a 
single  element  previously  in  being,  or  increased  by  the  addition  of 
a  single  element  which  was  not  heretofore  in  nature?  "Omnia 
mutantur;  nihil  interit,"*  —  is  what  we  think,  what  we  must  think. 
This  then  is  the  mental  phaenomenon  of  causality,  —  that  we  neces- 
sarily deny  in  thought  that  the  object  which  appears  to  begin  to  be, 
really  so  begins ;  and  that  we  necessarily  identify  its  present  with 
its  past  existence.  Here  it  is  not  requisite  that  we  should  know 
under  what   form,  under  what   combinations,  this  existence  was 

1  Pertius,  Ui.  84.    [Cf.  Rlxner,  Geuhicku  der  FkOosopki*,  t.  i.  p.  83,  (  G2.] 

2  Ovid,  Met,  xv.  166.  —  £d. 
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previonsly  realized, in  other  words,  it  is  not  reqniaite  tbat  we  nhoi 
kaon-  what  nre  the  ]mrticular  causes  of  thi 

xot  n««mry  to  t(iB       Ucular  effect.     The  discovery  of  the  connection 
nMion  of  Cinodiiy.       ^f  detemiindte  causes  and  detcnninnte  cflecls  if 
■he  nanJiuiur  muim      merely  contiogeut  nnd  individunl,  —  merely 
urihcparUcuiiitefleeL      dntum   of  experience;    but  the  principl< 

every  event  shoiil'l  have  its  causes,  ia  necessi 
and  universal,  and  is  imposed  on  us  as  n  condition  of  our  hi 
intelligence  itself  This  lost  is  the  only  phtenomenon  to  be  ex- 
plained. Nor  are  philosophen",  in  general,  really  at  variance  tn  their 
statement  of  the  problem.  However  divergent  in  their  mode  of 
explanation,  they  are  at  one  iu  regard  to  the  matter  to  l)e  explained.' 
But  there  is  one  exception.  Dr.  Brown  has  given  a  very  different 
account  of  tlie  phienonicnon  in  question.     To 

Bnnrn-i  ■ctouni  of      (jjjg  statement  of  it,  I  beg  to  solicit  yoor  atten- 

the    phtoomenoii    of.  .  ,.■  .,i  .. 

C»uniiiy,  *"^" '  "^^  ^^  "'"  ''"Gory  IS  solely  accommodated 

to  his  view  of  the  phaanomeiion,  so  his  theory 
is  refuted  by  showing  that  his  vinw  of  the  phienomenon  is  erroiM^ 
ouf.     To  prevent  misconception,  I  shall  exhibit  to  you  his  doctrll 
in  his  own  words : ' 

"Why  ia  it,  then,  we  believe  th.it  continual  similarity  of  the  futnre 
to  the  past,  which  constitutes,  or  at  least  is  im- 
plied in,  our  notion  of  power  ?  A  stone  tenda 
to  the  earth,  —  a  stone  will  always  tend  to  the  earth, — are  not  the 
same  proposition ;  nor  can  the  first  be  said  to  involve  the  second. 
It  is  not  to  experience,  then,  alone  that  wo  must  have  recourse  for 
the  origin  of  the  belief,  but  to  some  other  principle  which  convert* 
the  simple  facts  of  experience  into  a  general  expectation  or  confi- 
dence, that  is  afterwards  to  be  physically  the  guide  of  all  our  plana 
and  actions. 

"  This  principle,  since  it  cannot  be  derived  from  experience  itsel 
which  relates  only  to  the  past,  must  ho  an  original  principle  of 
nature.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  mi 
from  which  the  experience  arises,  — a  tendency,  that,  in  evorythi 
which  it  adds  to  the  mere  facts  of  experience,  may  truly  be  tcmn 
instinctive;  for  though  that  term  is  commonly  supposed  to  imply 
something  peculiarly  mysterious,  there  is  no  more  real  mystery  in 
it  than  in  any  of  the  simplest  aiiocessiona  of  thought,  which  are  all, 
in  like  manner,  the  results  of  a  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to 
exist  in  certain  states,  after  existing  in  certain  other  states.     The 
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belief  is,  a  state  or  feeling  of  the  mind  as  easily  conceivable  as  anjr 
other  state  of  it,  —  a  new  feeling,  arising  in  certain  circumstances, 
as  uniformly  as,  in  certain  other  circumstances,  there  arise  other 
states  or  feelings  of  the  mind,  which  we  never  consider  as  mysteri- 
ous ;  those,  for  example,  which  we  tenn  the  sensations  of  sweetness 
or  of  sound.  To  have  our  nerves  of  taste  or  hearing  affected  in  a 
certain  manner,  is  not,  indeed,  to  taste  or  hear,  but  it  is  immediately 
afterwards  to  have  those  particular  sensations;  and  this  merely 
because  the  mind  was  originally  so  constituted,  as  to  exist  directly 
in  the  one  state  after  existing  in  the  other.  To  observe,  in  like 
manner,  a  series  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  is  not,  in  the  very 
feeling  of  the  moment,  to  believe  in  the  future  similarity,  but,  in 
consequence  of  a  similar  original  tendency,  it  is  immediately  after- 
wards to  believe  that  the  same  antecedents  will  invariably  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  consequents.  That  this  belief  of  the  future  is  a 
state  of  mind  very  different  from  the  mere  perception  or  memory 
of  the  past,  from  which  it  flows,  is  indeed  true ;  but  what  resem- 
blance has  sweetness,  as  a  sensation  of  the  mind,  to  the  solution  of 
a  few  particles  of  sugar  on  the  tongue ;  or  the  harmonies  of  music, 
to  the  vibration  of  particles  of  air?  All  which  we  know,  in  both 
cases,  is,  that  these  successions  regularly  take  place ;  and  in  the 
regular  successions  of  nature,  which  could  not,  in  one  instance  more 
than  in  another,  have  been  predicted  without  experience,  nothing  is 
mysterious,  or  everything  is  mysterious 

"  It  is  more  immediately  our  present  purpose  to  consider,  What 
it  truly  is  which  is  the  object  of  inquiry,  when  we  examine  the 
physical  successions  of  events,  in  whatever  manner  the  belief  of 
their  similarity  of  sequence  may  have  arisen  ?  Is  it  the  mere  series 
of  regular  antecedents  and  consequents  themselves  ?  or.  Is  it  any- 
thing more  mysterious,  which  must  be  supposed  to  intervene  and 
connect  them  by  some  invisible  bondage  ? 

**  We  see  in  nature  one  event  followed  by  another.  The  fall  of  a 
spark  on  gunpowder,  for  example,  followed  by  the  deflagration  of 
the  gunpowder ;  and,  by  a  peculiar  tendency  of  our  constitution, 
which  we  must  take  for  granted,  whatever  be  our  theory  of  power, 
we  believe,  that,  as  long  as  all  the  circumstances  continue  the  same, 
the  sequence  of  events  will  continue  the  same ;  that  the  deflagration 
of  gunpowder,  for  example,  will  be  the  invariable  consequence  of 
the  fall  of  a  spark  on  it :  in  other  words,  we  believe  the  gunpowder 
to  be  susceptible  of  deflagration  on  the  application  of  a  spark,  and 
a  spark  to  have  the  power  of  deflagrating  gunpowder. 

**  There  is  nothing  more,  then,  understood  in  the  train  of  events, 
however  regular,  than  the  regular  order  of  antecedents  and  conse- 
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qucnts  which  compose  the  train ;  and  between  which,  if  anything 
else  existed,  it  would  itself  be  a  part  of  the  train.  All  that  we 
mean,  when  we  ascribe  to  one  substance  a  susceptibility  of  l>eing 
affected  by  another  substance,  is  that  a  ceitain  change  will  uniformly 
take  place  in  it  when  that  other  is  present ;  —  all  that  we  mean,  in 
like  manner,  when  we  ascribe  to  one  substance  a  power  of  affecting 
another  substance,  is,  that,  where  it  is  present,  a  certain  change  will 
uniformly  take  place  in  that  other  substance.  Power,  in  short,  is 
significant  not  of  anything  different  from  the  invariable  antecedent 
itself,  but  of  the  mere  invariableness  of  the  onier  of  its  appearance 
in  reference  to  some  invariable  consequent,  —  the  invariable  antece- 
dent being  denominated  a  cause^  the  invariable  consequent  an  effect. 
To  say,  that  water  has  the  power  of  dissolving  salt,  and  to  say  that 
salt  will  always  melt  when  water  is  poured  upon  it,  are  to  say  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing ;  —  there  is  nothing  in  the  one  proposition, 
which  is  not  exactly  and  to  the  same  extent  enunciated  in  the  other." 

Now,  in  explaining  to  you  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Brown,  I  am  happy 
to  avail  myself  of  the  assistance  of  my  late  lamented  friend.  Dr. 
Brown^s  successor,  whose  metaphysical  acuteness  was  not  the  least 
remarkable  of  his  many  brilliant  qualities. 

"  Now,  the  distinct  and  full  purport  of  Dr.  Brown's  doctrine,  it 

will  be  observed,  is  this, — that  when  we  apply  in 

WiiBon  quoted  on       ^|^jg  ^^^  words  cuuse  and  ;>o?re?r,  we  attach 

Brown's    doctrine    of  "  .  \  \         •,      ■» 

Causality.  ^^  Other  mcanmg  to  the  terms  than  what  he  has 

explained.  By  tlie  word  canse^  we  mean  no 
more  than  that  in  this  instance  the  spark  falling  is  the  event  imme- 
diately prior  to  tlie  explosion  :  including  the  belief  that  in  all  cases 
hitherto,  when  a  spark  has  fallen  on  gunpowder  (of  course,  sup- 
posing other  circumstances  the  same),  the  gunpowder  has  kindled ; 
and  that  whenever  a  spark  shall  again  so  fall,  the  grains  will  again 
take  fire.  The  present  immediate  priority,  and  the  past  and  future 
invariable  sequence  of  the  one  event  upon  the  other,  are  all  the 
ideas  that  the  mind  can  have  in  view  in  speaking  of  the  event  in 
that  instance  as  a  cause ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  })ower  in  the  sjtark 
to  produce  this  effect,  we  mean  merely  to  express  the  invariableness 
with  which  this  has  happened  and  will  happen. 

**  This  is  the  doctrine ;  and  the  author  submits  it  to  this  test :  — 
*  Let  any  one,'  he  says,  '  ask  himself  what  it  is  which  he  means  by 
the  term  '  power,'  and  without  contenting  himself  with  a  few  phrases 
that  signify  nothing,  reflect  before  he  give  his  answer,  —  and  he  will 
find  that  he  means  nothing  more  than  that,  in  all  simihir  circum- 
stances, the  explosion  of  gunpowder  will  be  the  immediate  and 
uniform  consequence  of  the  a])plication  of  a  spark. 
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**  This  test,  indeed,  is  the  only  one  to  which  the  question  can  be 
brought.  For  the  question  does  not  regard  causes  themselves,  but 
solely  the  ideas  of  cause,  in  the  human  mind.  If,  therefore,  every 
one  to  whom  this  analysis  of  the  idea  that  is  in  his  mind  when  he 
speaks  of  a  cause,  is  proj)osed,  finds,  on  comparing  it  with  what 
passed  in  his  mind,  that  this  is  a  complete  and  full  account  of  his 
conception,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said,  and  the  point  is  made 
good.  By  that  sole  i)ossible  test  the  analysis  is,  in  such  a  case, 
established.  If^  on  the  contrary,  when  this  analysis  is  proposed,  as 
containing  all  the  ideas  which  we  annex  to  the  words  cause  and 
power,  the  minds  of  most  men  cannot  satisfy  themselves  that  it  is 
complete,  but  are  still  possessed  with  a  strong  suspicion  that  there 
is  something  more,  which  is  not  here  accounted  for,  —  then  the 
analysis  is  not  yet  established,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire, 
by  additional  examination  of  the  subject,  what  that  more  may  be. 

"  Let  us  then  apply  the  test  by  which  Dr.  Brown  proposes  that 
the  truth  of  his  views  shall  be  tried.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  what  we 
mean  when  we  say,  that  the  spark  has  power  to  kindle  the  gunpow^- 
der,  —  that  the  powder  is  susceptible  of  being  kindled  by  the  spark. 
Do  we  mean  only  that  whenever  they  come  together  this  will  hap- 
pen ?     Do  we  merely  predict  this  simple  and  certain  futurity  ? 

"  We  do  not  fear  to  say,  that  when  we  s])eak  of  a  power  in  one 
substance  to  produce  a  change  in  another,  and  of  a  susceptibility  of 
such  change  in  that  other,  we  express  more  than  our  belief  that  the 
change  has  taken  and  will  take  place.  There  is  more  in  our  mind 
than  a  conviction  of  the  j)ast  and  a  foresight  of  the  future.  There 
is,  besides  this,  the  conception  included  of  a  fixed  constitution  of 
their  nature,  which  determines  the  event,  —  a  constitution,  which, 
Miiile  it  lasts,  makes  the  event  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  situ- 
ation in  which  the  objects  are  placed.  We  should  say  then,  that 
there  are  included  in  these  terms,  'power,'  and  *  susceptibility  of 
change,'  two  ideas  which  are  not  expressed  in  Dr.  Brown's  analysis, 
—  one  of  necessity,  and  the  other  of  a  constitution  of  things,  in 
which  that  necessity  is  established.  That  these  two  ideas  are  not 
expresse<l  in  the  temis  of  Dr.  Brown's  analysis,  is  seen  by  quoting 
again  his  words:  —  'He  will  find  that  he  means  nothing  more  than 
that,  in  all  similar  circumstances,  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  will 
be  the  immediate  and  uniform  consequence  of  the  application  of  a 
spark.' 

**  It  is  certain,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  work,  that  Dr.  Brown 
has  designed  to  exclude  the  idea  of  necessity  from  his  analysis."^ 

1  Trof.  Wilson,  in  Btackwoo*rs  Mngazhuy  rol.  xl.  p.  122  et  $eq, 
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Now  this  admirably  expresses  what  I  have  always  felt  is  the 

grand  and  fundamental  defect  in  Dr.  Brown's 
Fundamental  defect      ^h^^,  ^  defect  which  renders  that  theory  (d> 

in  Brown's  theory.  *'^  •' 

ifiitio  worthless.  Brown  professes  to  cxplam 
the  phaenomenon  of  causality,  but,  previously  to  explanation,  he 
evacuates  the  phenomenon  of  all  that  desiderates  exjdanation. 
What  remains  in  the  phaenomenon,  after  the  quality  of  necessity  is 
thrown,  or  rather  silently  allowed  to  drop  out,  is  only  accidental,  — 
only  a  consequence  of  the  essential  circumstance. 

The  opinions  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  principle 

of  Causality,  in  so  far  as  that  principle  is  viewed 
Classification  of  opin-      ag  a  subjectivc  phfljuomenon,  —  as  a  judgment 

ions  on  the  nature  and  /•.ti  -j  i>  it   '    j.      j.  j.        ^ 

.  ,     ^  ,,     „  .    ,       of  the  human  mmd,  —  fall  mto  two  great  cate- 

origin  of  the   Princi-  '  *^ 

pie  of  Causality.  gories.     The  first   category  (A)    coinj)rehend8 

those  theories  which  consider  this  principle  as 
Empirical  or  a  poaterioriy  that  is,  as  derived  from  experience ;  the 
other  (B)  comprehends  those  which  view  it  as  Pure  or  a  priori^ 
that  is,  as  a  condition  of  intelligence  itself.  These  two  primary 
genera  are,  however,  sevemlly  subdivided  into  various  subordinate 
classes. 

The  former  category  (A),  under  which  this  principle  is  regarded 
as  tlie  result  of  experience,  contains  two  classes,  inasmuch  as  the 
causal  judgment  may  be  supposed  founded  either  (a)  on  an  Orig- 
inal, or  (b)  on  a  Derivative,  cognition.  Each  of  these  again  is 
divided  into  two,  according  as  the  principle  is  supposed  to  have  an 
objective,  or  a  subjective,  origin.  In  the  fonner  case,  that  is,  where 
the  cognition  is  supposed  to  be  original  and  underived,  it  is  Object- 
ive, or  rather  Objectivo-Objective,  when  held  to  consist  in  an  imme- 
diate perception  of  the  power  or  efficacy  of  causes  in  the  extenial 
and  internal  worlds  (1);  and  Subjective,  or  rather  Objectivo-Sub- 
jective,  when  viewed  as  given  in  a  self-consciousness  alone  of  the 
power  or  efficacy  of  our  own  volitions  (2).  In  the  latter  case,  that 
is,  where  the  cognition  is  supposed  to  be  derivative,  if  objective,  it 
is  viewed  as  a  product  of  Induction  and  Generalization  (3)  ;  if  sub- 
jective, of  Association  and  Custom  (4). 

In  like  manner,  the  latter  category  (B),  under  which  the  causal 
principle  is  considered  not  as  a  result,  but  as  a  condition,  of  experi- 
ence, is  variously  divided  and  subdivided.  In  the  first  place,  the 
opinions  under  this  category  fall  into  two  classes,  inasmuch  as  some 
regard  the  causal  judgment  (c)  as  an  Ultimate  or  Primary  law  of 
mind,  while  others  regard  it  (d)  as  a  Secondary  or  Derived.  Those 
who  hold  the  former  doctrine,  in  viewing  it  as  a  simple  original 
principle,  hold  likewise  that  it  is  a  positive  act|  —  an  affirmative 
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datum,  of  intelligence.  This  class  is  finally  subdivided  into  two 
opinions.  For  some  hold  that  the  causal  judgment,  as  necessary, 
is  given  in  what  they  call  "  the  principle  of  Causality,"  that  is,  the 
principle  which  declares  that  everything  which  begins  to  be,  must 
have  its  cause  (5) ;  whilst  at  least  one  philosopher,  without  explic- 
itly denying  that  the  causal  judgment  is  necessary,  would  identify 
it  with  the  principle  of  our  "Expectation  of  the  Constancy  of 
nature  "  (6). 

Those  who  hold  that  it  can  be  analyzed  into  a  higher  principle, 
also  hold  tliat  it  is  not  of  a  positive  but  of  a  negative  character. 
These,  however,  are  divided  into  two  classes.  By  some  it  has  been 
maintained,  that  the  principle  of  Causality  can  be  resolved  into  the 
principle  of  Contradiction  (7),  which,  as  I  formerly  stated  to  you, 
ought  in  propriety  to  be  called  the  principle  of  Non-Conti*adiction. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  (though  it  never  has  been)  argued, 
that  the  judgment  of  Causality  can  be  analyzed  into  what  I  called 
the  principle  of  the  Conditioned,  —  the  principle  of  Relativity  (8). 
To  one  or  the  other  of  these  eight  heads,  all  the  doctrines  that  have 
been  actually  maintained  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  principle  in 
question,  may  be  referred  ;  and  the  classification  is  the  better  worthy 
of  your  attention,  as  in  no  work  will  you  find  any  attempt  at  even 
an  enumeration  of  the  various  theories,  actual  and  possible,  on  this 
subject.* 

An  adequate  discussion  of  these  several  heads,  and  a  special  con- 
sideration of  the   diflTerences  of  the   individual 

These  eight  doc-      opinions  which  they  comprehend,  would  far  ex- 

a  CO  ere  n  qqq(1  our  limits.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my- 
self to  a  few  observations  on  the  value  of  these 
eight  doctrines  in  general,  without  descending  to  the  particular 
modifications  under  which  they  have  been  maintained  by  particular 
philosophei*s. 

Of  these,  the  first, —  that  which  asserts  that  we  have  a  perception 

of  the  causal  agency,  as  we  have  a  perception  of 

I.  objcctiiroObjec-      ^^^  existence  of  external  objects,  —  this  opinion 

tire    and    Objective-  .  .        .  . 

Subjective.  ^^8  been  always  held  in  combination  with  the 

Perception  of  causal      sccond,  —  that  which  maintains  that  we  are  self- 

efficicDcy,     external      couscious  of  efficiency;  though  the  second  has 

been  frequently  held  by  philosophers  who  have 
abandoned  the  first  as  untenable. 

Considering  them  together,  that  is,  as  forming  the  opinion  that 
we  directly  and  immediately  apprehend  the  efficiency  of  causes,  both 

1  A  Tabular  View  of  the  Tbeoriefl  in  regard  to  the  Principle  of  Causality  will  be  found  on 
the  next  page. 
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external  and  internal,  —  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  two  objections. 

The  first  is,  that  we  have  no  such  apprehen- 
1.       ^^       ^      sion,  —  no  such  knowledge ;  the  second,  that  if 

we  had,  this  being  merely  empirical, —  merely 
conversant  with  individual  instances,  could  never  account  for  the 
quality  of  necessity  and  universality  which  accompanies  the  judg- 
ment of  causality.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  it  is 
now  universally  admitted  that  we  have  no  perception  of  the  con- 
nection of  cause  and  effect  in  the  external  world.  For  example, 
when  one  billiard-ball  is  seen  to  strike  another,  we  perceive  only 
that  the  impulse  of  the  one  is  followed  by  the  motion  of  the  other, 
but  have  no  perception  of  any  force  or  efficiency  in  the  first,  by 

which  it  is  connected  with  the  second,  in  the 
pe^LrofTrJiT.  relation  of  causality.  Hume  was  the  philos- 
nectioD  of  cause  and  ophcr  who  decided  thc  opinion  of  the  world  on 
effect  in  thc  external  this  point.  He  was  not,  howevcr,  the  first  who 
wor   ,  —  mam  id  stated  the  fact,  or  even  the  reasoner  who  stated 

by  Hume.  , 

it  most  clearly.  He,  however,  believed  himself^ 
or  would  induce  us  to  believe  that  in  this  he  was  original.  Speaking 
of  this  point,  **  I  am  sensible,"  he  says,  **  that  of  all  the  paradoxes, 
which  I  have  had,  or  shall  hereafter  have,  occasion  to  advance,  in 
the  course  of  this  treatise,  the  present  one  is  the  most  violent,  and 
that  it  is  merely  by  dint  of  solid  proof  and  reasoning  I  can  ever 
hope  it  will  have  admission,  and  overcome  the  inveterate  prejudices 
of  mankind.  Before  we  are  reconciled  to  this  doctrine,  how  oft-en 
must  we  repeat  to  ourselves,  that  the  simple  view  of  any  two 
objects  or  actions,  however  related,  can  never  give  us  any  idea 
of  power,  or  of  a  connection  betwixt  them ;  that  this  idea  arises 
from  the  repetition  of  their  union :  that  the  repetition  neither  dis- 
covers nor  causes  anything  in  the  objects,  but  has  an  influence  only 
on  the  mind,  by  that  customary  transition  it  produces :  that  this 
customary  transition  is,  therefore,  the  same  with  the  power  and 
necessity ;  which  are  consequently  qualities  of  perceptions,  not  of 
objects,  and  are  internally  felt  by  the  soul,  and  not  perceived  exter- 
nally in  bodies  ?  "  ^ 

I  could  adduce  to  you  a  whole  army  of  philosophers  ])revious  to 
Hume,  who  had  announced  and  illustrated  the  fact.'    As  far  as  I 

ITtffUise  of  Human  Naturty  v.  i  b.  i.  p.  ill.  8,  4.     Opera,   Flkfl.,  i.  p,  818.    Chcv.  Ramsay, 

S  14,  p.  291,  oriff  edit.  Pftilos.  Prin  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion^ 

*  Cf.   Sturm,  Phyniea  Eteetiroy  c.  iv.  p.  163  p.  100;  Glasgow,  1748.    That  AristotJe  did  not 

(edit.  1697).    Stewart,  Elements^  i.  Works^  ii.  acknowledge  that  sense  had  any  perception 

note  C,  p.  476,  Elements,  it.  Worlu^  ill.  note  O,  of  the  causal  connection,  is  shown  by  his 

p.819.  —  Ed.    [.See  Le  Clerc,  Ontotogia^e  x.  $  denying  sense  as  principle  of  science,  t.  c 
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have  been  able  to  trace  it,  this  doctrine  was  first  promulgated  tow- 
ards the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century, 
And,  before  wm,  by  ,.  ^^  Bagdad,  bv  Algazel  (El  Gazeli),  a  pious  Mo- 

many  philorophers.  i  u-i  i  u  /        /  ji 

hammednn  philosopher,  who  not  undeservedly 
obtained  the  title  of  Imaum  of  the  World.    Algazel  did  not  deny 

the  reality  of  causation,  but  he  maintained  that 
Algazel, -probably      q^^  ^,^g  ^|j^  ^^|    efficient  cause  in  nature ;»  and 

the  first.  ,  _  •'  ,        ' 

that  second  causes  were  not  properly  causes 
but  only  occasions,  of  the  eflfect.  That  we  have  no  perception  of 
any  real  agency  of  one  body  on  another,  is  a  truth  which  has  not 
more  clearly  been  stated  or  illustrated  by  any  subsequent  philoso- 
pher than  by  him  who  first  proclaimed  it.    The  doctrine  of  Algazel 

was  adopted  by  that  great  sect  among  the  Mns- 

Muwulman  doctors.  .  ,      ,  ,  .    i    i     *  *  . 

sulman  doctors,  who  were  styled  those  speaking 
in  the  law  (loquentes  in  lege),  that  is,  the  law  of  Mohammed.    From 

the  £astem  Schools  the  opinion  passed  to  those 
of  the  West ;  and  we  find  it  a  problem  which 
divided  the  scholastic  philosophers,  whether  God  were  the  only  effi- 
cient, or  whether  causation  could  be  attributed  to  created  exist- 
ences.*   After  the  revival  of  letters,  the  opinion  of  Algazel  was 
maintained  by  many  individual  thinkers,  though  it  no  longer  re- 
tained the  same  prominence  in  the  schools.     It  was  held,  for  exam- 
ple, by  Malebranche,^  and  his  illustration  from 
the  collision  of  two  billiard-balls  is  likewise  that 
of  Hume,  who  probably  boiTowed  from  Malebranche  both  the  opin- 
ion and  the  example. 

But  there  are  many  philosophers  wlio  suiTen- 
.  o  ject  vo   u  jec-       ^^^  ^^^  external  perception,  and  maintain  our 

tive.      Perception    of        ,  .  . 

causal  efficiency,  in-      internal   cousciousuess,   of  causatiou  or  power. 

temai.  Tliis  Opinion  was,  in  one  chapter  of  his  ^ssag,* 

^^^^^'  advanced  by  Locke,  and,  at  a  very  recent  date, 

it  has  been  amplified  and  enforced  with  distin- 
guished ability  by  the  late  M.  Maine  de  Biran,* — one  of  the  acutest 

Ziort,  (see  Post.  An.,  i.  p.  31 ;    and  i6i,  Zabar-  Eleetit^,  c.  iv.  p.  128  rt  j*^.    Toiret  CEeonomia 

ella),  and  by  his  denying  that  sense  is  princi-  Diriiux,  i.  vi.  §  6,  p  66  <'f  seq.  (edit.  1706)] 

pie  of  wisdom,  as  ignorant  of  cause  (see  Met ,  3  [Recherche  de  la  VirUi,  1.  vi.  p.  c.  iii.] 

i.  p.  60,  and  tW,  Fonseca.    See  also  Couimbri-  4  Book  ii.  c.  xxl.  f  6  —  Ed. 

censes,  In  Org.  ii.  436  )]  5  See  Examen  des  Ufons  de  Philosophies  f 

1  See    Averroes,    Destruetio     Destructionis.  viii.,  NouveUes  Consid&atioHS,  p.  241;  and  Hi-' 

Ari.uolelis   Opem,  Venet.   1550,  vol.  ix.  p   66-  ponses  aux  Arguments  contre  P  Apperception  Im- 

Quoted  by  Tennemann,  Grsch.  drr  Phil.  vol.  ntediate  d*uiu  Liaison  Causale  entre  le  Votdoiret 

Till,  p  406  —Ed.  la  Motion,  etc.,  Nouv.  Con.  p.  863  (edit  1631). 

S  [See  Biel,  In  Sent.  1.  iv.  dist.  60   q.  1.  (  f  Preface,  by  M.  Cousin,  p.  84;  and  Conrs 

D'Ailly,   Ibtd.  dist.  2.  q.  23;  referred  to  by  de  r  Histoire  de  la  Pktlosophie  (xviii*  8itele)t 

Scheibler,  Opera  Metaphysica,  I.  ii    c.  iii.  tit.  ii  l.xix.  p.  2S1  (edit.  1828).  ~£d. 
19,  p.  124  (edit.  1666).    See  also  Sturm,  Phystca 
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metaphysicians  of  France.  On  this  cloctnne,  the  notion  of  cnosc  is 
not  given  to  us  by  the  observations  of  external  phajnorncna,  which, 
as  considered  only  by  the,  senses,  manifest  no  causal  efficiency,  and 
appear  to  us  only  as  successive ;  it  is  given  to  us  within,  in  reflec- 
tion, in  the  consciousness  of  our  operations  and  of  the  power  which 
exerts  them, — viz.,  the  will.  I  make  an  effort  to  move  my  arm,  and 
I  move  it.  When  we  analyze  attentively  the  phaenomenon  of  effort, 
which  M.  de  Biran  considei-s  as  the  type  of  the  pha3nomena  of  voli- 
tion, the  following  are  the  results :  —  1°,  the  consciousness  of  an  act 
of  will ;  2^  The  consciousness  of  a  motion  produced ;  3°,  A  rela- 
tion of  the  motion  to  tlie  volition.  And  what  is  this  relation  ?  Not 
a  simple  relation  of  succession.  The  will  is  not  for  us  a  pure  act 
without  efficiency,  —  it  is  a  productive  energy;  so  that  in  a  volition 
there  is  given  to  us  the  notion  of  cause,  and  this  notion  we  subse- 
quently transport,  —  project  out  from  our  internal  activities,  into  the 
changes  of  the  external  world. 

*This  reasoning,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  mere  empirical  fact  of  our 

consciousness  of  causality,  in  the  relation  of  our 

Sbown  to  be  unten-  ...  .  i      /»  i*     t  i     • 

.j^  Will  as  moving,  and  oi  our  limbs  as  moved,  is 

L  No  eoDfciousnesfl  refuted  by  the  consideration,  that  between  the 

of  caurti  connection  oveit  fact  of  corporcal  movement  of  which  we 

between  voution  and  ^^^  cognizant,  and  the  internal  act  of  mental 

motion.  ?       .  . 

determination  of  which  we  are  also  cognizant, 
there  intervenes  a  numerous  series  of  intermediate  agencies  of 
which  we  have  no  knowledge ;  and,  consequently,  that  we  can  have 
no  consciousness  of  any  causal  connection  between  the  extreme 
links  of  this  chain,  —  the  volition  to  move  and  the  limb  moving,  as 
this  hypothesis  asserts.  No  one  is  immediately  conscious,  for  exam- 
ple, of  moving  his  arm  through  his  volition.  Previously  to  this 
ultimate  movement,  muscles,  nerves,  a  multitude  of  solid  and  fluid 
parts,  must  be  set  in  motion  by  the  will,  but  of  this  motion  we 
know,  from  consciousness,  absolutely  nothing.  A  person  struck 
with  paralysis  is  conscious  of  no  inability  in  his  limb  to  fulfil  the 
determinations  of  his  will;  and  it  is  only  after  having  willed  and 
finding  that  his  limbs  do  not  obey  his  volition,  that  he  leams  by  his 
experience,  that  the  external  movement  does  not  follow  the  internal 
act.  But  as  the  paralytic  leams  after  the  volition,  that  his  limbs  do 
not  obey  his  mind  ;  so  it  is  only  after  volition  that  the  man  in  health 
leams,  that  his  limbs  do  obey  the  mandates  of  his  will. 

But,  independently  of  all  this,  the  second  objection  above  men- 
tioned is  fatal  to  the  theory  which  would  found  the  judgment  of 

1  See  Rei<rs  Works,  p.  866.    Ductist.i  p.  612 — £d. 
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causality  on  any  empirical  cognition,  whether  of  the  phaenomcna 

of  mind  or  of  the  phaenomena  of  matter.     Ad- 

2.  And  even  if  thta      mitting  that  causation  were  cognizable,  and  that 

mdmitted,  fails  to  ac      perception  and  self-consciousness  were  compe- 

oonnt   for  the    Judg-        *  *      .  i  •  -n  • 

ment  of  Cauaaiity.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  apprehension,  Still  as  these  faculties 

could  only  take  note  of  individual  causations,  we 
should  be  wholly  unable,  out  of  such  empirical  acts,  to  evolve  the 
quality  of  necessity  and  universality,  by  which  this  notion  is  dis- 
tinguished. Admitting  that  we  had  really  obser\'ed  the  agency  of 
any  number  of  causes,  still  this  would  not  explain  to  us,  how  we  are 
unable  to  think  a  manifestation  of  existence  without  thinking  it  as 
an  effect.  Our  internal  experience,  especially  in  the  relation  of  our 
volitions  to  their  effects,  may  be  useful  in  giving  us  a  clearer  notion 
of  causality ;  but  it  is  altogether  incompetent  to  account  for  what 
in  it  there  is  of  the  quality  of  necessity.  So  much  for  the  two  the- 
ories at  the  head  of  the  Table. 

As  the  first  and  second  opinions  have  been  usually  associated,  so 
also  have  the  third  and  fourth,  —  that  is,  the  doctrine  that  our 
notion  of  causality  is  the  oflfepnng  of  the  objective  principle  of 
Induction  or  Generalization,  and  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  the  offspring 
of  the  subjective  principle  of  Association  or  Custom. 

In  regard  to  the  former,  —  the  third,  it  is  plain  that  the  observa- 
tion, that  certain  phaenomena  are  found  to  sue- 
Ohjoctire— In-      ^^^^^  certain  other  phaenomena,  and  the  c^eneral- 

dnction.      Generaliza-        .        .  ,  i  ,  . 

J.QJJ  ization  consequent  thereon,  that  these  are  recij)- 

rocally  causes  and  effects,  could  never  of  itself 
have  engendered  not  only  the  strong  but  the  irresistible  belief^  that 
every  event  must  have  its  cause.  Each  of  these  obser\'ations  is  con- 
tingent ;  and  any  number  of  observed  contingencies  will  never  im- 
pose upon  us  the  feeling  of  necessity,  —  of  our  inability  to  think  the 
opposite.  Nay  more;  this  theory  evolves  the  absolute  notion  of 
causality  out  of  the  observation  of  a  certain  number  of  uniform 
consecutions  among  ph«?nomena.  But  we  find  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  conceiving  the  rcvei'se  of  all  or  any  of  the  consecutions  we 
have  observed ;  and  yet  the  general  notion  of  causality,  which,  ex 
hi/pothesij  is  their  result,  we  cannot  possibly  think  as  possibly 
unreal.  We  have  always  seen  a  stone  fall  to  the  ground,  when 
thrown  into  the  air,  but  we  find  no  difficulty  in  representing  to  our- 
selves the  possibility  of  one  or  all  stones  gravitating  from  the  earth; 
only  we  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  this,  or  any  other  event, 
happening  without  a  cause. 

Nor  does  the  latter,  —  the  fourth  theory,  —  that  of  Custom  or 
Association,  —  afford  a  better  solution.     The  attribute  of  neces- 


III. 


IV.     Snl^Uve  — 
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flity  cannot  be  derived  from  custom.     Allow  the  force  of  custom  to 

be  great  as  may  be,  still  it  is  always  limited  to 
the  customary,  and  the  customary  has  nothing 
whatever  in  it  of  the  necessary.  But  we  have 
here  to  account  not  for  a  strong,  but  for  an  absolutely  irresistible, 
belief.  On  this  theory,  also,  the  causal  judgment,  when  association 
IS  recent,  should  be  weak,  and  should  only  gradually  acquire  its  full 
force  in  proportion  as  custom  becomes  inveterate.  But  do  we  find 
that  the  causal  judgment  is  weaker  in  the  young,  stronger  in  the 
old?  There  is  no  difference.  In  either  case  there  is  no  less  and  no 
•  more;  the  necessity  in  both  is  absolute.  Mr.  Hume  patronized  the 
opinion,  that  the  notion  of  causality  is  the  offspring  of  experience 
engendered  upon  custom.'  But  those  have  a  sorry  insight  into  the 
philosophy  of  that  great  thinker,  who  suppose  that  this  was  a  dog- 
matic theory  of  his  own.  On  the  contrary,  in  his  hands,  it  was  a 
mere  reduction  of  dogmatism  to  absurdity  by  showing  the  inconsis- 
tency of  its  results.  To  the  Lockian  sensualism,  Hume  projx)sed 
the  problem,  —  to  account  for  the  phaenomenon  of  necessity  in  our 
notion  of  the  causal  nexus.  That  philosophy  afforded  no  other 
principle  through  which  even  the  attempt  at  a  solution  could  be 
made; — and  the  principle  of  custom,  Hume  shows,  could  not  fur- 
nish a  real  necessity-  The  alternative  was  plain.  Either  the  doc- 
trine of  sensualism  is  false,  or  our  nature  is  a  delusion.  Shallow 
thinkers  adopted  the  latter  alternative,  and  were  lost;  profound 
thinkers,  on  the  contrary,  were  determined  to  lay  a  deeper  founda- 
tion of  philosophy  than  that  of  the  superficial  edifice  of  Locke ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  Hume  became  the  cause  or  the  occasion  of  all  that  is 
of  principal  value  in  our  more  recent  metaphysics.  Hume  is  the 
parent  of  the  ]>hilosoj)hy  of  Kant,  and,  through  Kant,  of  the  whole 
philosophy  of  Germany ;  he  is  the  parent  of  the  philosophy  of  Rcid 
and  Stewart  in  Scotland,  and  of  all  that  is  of  preeminent  note  in 
the  metaphysics  of  France  and  Italy. — But  to  return. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  category  (B),  and  to  the  first  of  the 

four  particular  heads  which  it  likewise  contains, 

iaJoftnteiii**!i^*       —the  opinion,  namely,  that  the  judgment,  that 

everything  that  begins  to  be  must  have  a  cause, 
is  a  simple  primary  datum,  a  positive  revelation  of  intelligence.  To 
this  head  are  to  be  referred  the  theories  on  causality  of  Descartes, 
Leibnitz,  Reid,  Stewart,  Kant,  Fichte,  Cousin,  and  the  majority  of 
recent  philosophers.     This  is  the  fifth  theory  in  order. 

X  lOn  Hume's  tbeoiy,  See  Plainer,  Pka  Apk,  q.  i.  $  860,  p.  4S5-6;  edit  1798.] 
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Dr.  Brown  has  promulgated  a  doctrine  of  Causality,  which  may 

be  numbered  as  the  sixth ;  though  perhaps  it  is 
VI.  Expecution  of      j^^^^j     deserving  of  distinct  enumeration.     He 

the  ooDstaney  of  na-  "^  ^^  ,  .    :.  i^  •   * 

tore.  actually  identifies  the  causal  judgment,  which  to 

us  is  necessary,  with  the  principle  by  which  we 
are  merely  inclined  to  believe  in  the  uniformity  of  nature^s  opera- 
tions. 

Superseding  any  articulate  consideration  of  this  opinion,  and  re- 
verting to  the  fifth,  much  might  be  said  in  relation  to  the  several 
modifications  of  this  opinion,  as  held  by  different  philosophers ;  but 
I  must  content  myself  with  a  brief  criticism  of  the  doctrine  in  refer-  $ 
ence  to  its  most  general  features. 

"Now  it  is  manifest,  that,  against  the  assumption  of  a  special  prin- 
ciple, which  this  doctrine  makes,  there  exists  a  primary  presumption 
of  philosophy.     This  is  the  law  of  Parcimony,  which  forbids,  without 

necessity,  the  midtiplication  of  entities,  powers. 

Fifth  opinion  criti-      principles,  or  causes ;  above  all  the  postulation  of 

rrimtiy  presnmp-  *^  unknown  forcc,  whcrc  a  known  iin])otence  can 
tion  of  phiiosophjr  account  for  the  effect.  We  are,  therefore,  enti- 
against  awumption  of      ^^^  ^^  app]y  Occam's   razor  to  this  theor}-  of 

special    principle     of  ,.  i  •     i  i    *  -i  i      . 

causality.  causality,  unless  it  be  proved  impossible  to  ex- 

plain the  causal  judgment  at  a  cheaper  rate,  by 
deriving  it  from  a  higher  and  that  a  negative  origin.  On  a  doctrine 
like  the  present  is  thrown  the  onus  of  vindicating  its  necessity,  by 
showing  that  unless  a  special  and  positive  principle  be  assumed,  there 
exists  no  competent  mode  to  save  the  phasnomena.  It  can  only, 
therefore,  be  admitted  provisorily ;  and  it  falls  of  course,  if  the  phflB- 
nomenon  it  would  explain  can  be  explained  on  less  onerous  conditions. 
Leaving,  therefore,  the  theory  to  stand  or  fall  according  as  the 

two  remaining  opinions  are  or  are  not  found 
-r^.     -,  ^  p  ncpe      insufficient,  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 

of  Non-Coutradiction.  '         * 

these.  The  first,  —  the  seventh,  is  a  doctrine 
that  has  long  been  exploded.  It  attempts  to  establish  the  principle 
of  Causality  upon  the  principle  of  Contradiction.  Leibnitz  was  too 
acute  a  metaphysician  to  attempt  to  prove  the  principle  of  Sufficient 
Reason  or  Causality,  which  is  an  ampliative  or  synthetic  principle, 
by  the  principle  of  contradiction,  which  is  merely  explicative  or  ana- 
lytic. But  his  followers  were  not  so  wise.  Wolf,*  Baumgarten,* 
and  many  other  Leibnitzians,  paraded  demonstrations  of  the  law  of 
the  Sufficient  Reason  on  the  ground  of  the  law  of  Contradiction  ; 

1  [Ontologia,  J  TO]  Zureieh^nder  Grund.    Zedler,  LflofoiH «.  Ona- 

S  [M^taphynk,  f  13]   [Cf.  Waloh,  LexOfom  v.      tednm.l 
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but  the  reasoning  always  proceeds  on  the  covert  assumption  of  the 
very  point  in  question.  The  same  argument  is,  however,  at  an  ear- 
lier date,  to  be  found  in  Locke,*  and  modifications  of  it  in  Hobbcs* 
and  Clarke.'  Hume,*  who  was  only  aware  of  the  argument  as  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  metaphysicians,  has  given  it  a  refutation,  which 
has  earned  the  approbation  of  Reid ;  and  by  foreign  philosophers  it« 
emptiness,  in  the  hands  of  the  "VVolfian  metaphysicians,  has  frequently 
been  exposed.*  Listen  to  the  pretended  demonstration:  —  What- 
ever is  produced  without  a  cause,  is  produced  by  nothing ;  in  other 

words,  has  nothing  for  its  cause.     But  nothing 
laiiacy  of  the  8op-       ^^^  ^^  more  be  a  cause  than  it  can  be  something. 

fXMed  demonstration.         --,...  ° 

The  same  intuition  that  makes  us  aware,  that 
nothing  is  not  something,  shows  us  that  everything  must  have  a 
real  cause  of  its  existence.  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the 
existence  of  causes  being  the  point  in  question,  the  existence  of 
causes  must  not  be  taken  for  granted,  in  the  very  reasoning  which 
attempts  to  prove  their  reality.  In  excluding  causes  we  exclude  all 
causes;  and  consequently  exclude  nothing  considered  as  a  cause  ;  it 
is  not,  therefore,  allowable,  contrary  to  that  exclusion,  to  suppose 
nothing  as  a  cause,  and  then  from  the  absurdity  of  that  supposition 
to  infer  the  absurdity  of  the  exclusion  itself.  If  everything  must 
have  a  cause,  it  follows  that,  upon  the  exclusion  of  other  causes,  we 
must  accept  of  nothing  as  a  cause.  But  it  is  the  very  point  at  issue, 
whether  everything  must  have  a  cause  or  not ;  and,  therefore,  it 
violates  the  first  principles  of  reasoning  to  take  this  quaesitum  itself 
as  granted.     This  opinion  is  now  universally  abandoned. 

The  eighth  and  last  opinion  is  that  which  regards  the  judgment 

of  causality  as  derived ;  and  derives  it  not  from 
^^^"^*  ^^  ^^  °^      a  power,  but  from  an  impotence,  of  mind;  in  a 

the  Conditioned.  r  ^  r  i  7 

word,  from  the  principle  of  the  Conditioned.  I 
do  not  think  it  possible,  without  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  various 
categories  of  thought,  to  make  you  fully  understand  the  grounds 
and  bearings  of  this  opinion.  In  attempting  to  explain,  you  must, 
therefore,  allow  me  to  take  for  granted  certain  laws  of  thought,  to 
which  I  have  only  been  able  incidentally  to  allude.    Those,  how- 

1  [EiMy,  book  It.  c.  10,  §  8      Works^  i.  p<  4  Trtat  of  Hum.  Nature.h  1.  p.  iii.  §  8,    Cf. 

294.]    [This  is  donbtlem  the  pamage  of  Locke  Reid,  Works,  p.  4fi5.    Stewart,  Dissert.  Works^ 

which  is  criticized  by  Hume  ( Trfot.  of  Hum.  i  p.  441.  — Ed 

NiU.yb.  i  p.  1.  §8);  but  it  will  hardly  bear  the  i  (See  Walch,  Lex  v.  Zureiehender  Grumd, 

interpretation  put  upon  it  by  Hume  and  Sir  Biedermanni  Arta  Scholastiea,  t.  vii.  p.  120, 

W.  Hamilton  —  Ed.1  Schwab,    Prrissehriflen   Hher   die    Mffapkynk^ 

S  Of  Libtrty  and  Necessity^  ITorl^,  edit  Moles-  p.  149.    Lossitts,  Lexricon,  «.  Ouusa/tfdf,  i.  p. 

worth,  vol.  iv.  p.  276.  —  Ed.  669.] 

3  {Demonstratitm,  p.  9.  alibi.     See  also  S. 
isimvetande,  Introd.  ad  Phil.  §  80.] 
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ever,  which  I  postulate,  are  such  as  are  now  generally  admitted  by 
all  philosophers  who  allow  the  mind  itself  to  be  a  source  of  cogni- 
tions ;  and  the  only  one  which  has  not  been  recognized  by  thenit 
bat  which,  as  I  endeavored  briefly  to  prove  to  you  in  my  last  Lec- 
ture, must  likewise  be  taken  into  account,  is  the  Law  of  the  Condi- 
tioned,—  the  law  that  the  conceivable  has  alwa}'s  two  opposite 
extremes,  and  that  the  extremes  are  equally  inconceivable.  Tiiat 
the  Conditioned  is  to  be  viewed,  not  as  a  power,  but  as  a  powcrless- 
ness,  of  mind,  is  evinced  by  this,  —  that  the  two  extremes  are  con- 
tradictories, and,  as  contradictories,  though  neither  alternative  can 
be  conceived,  —  thought  as  possible,  one  or  other  must  be  admitted 
to  be  necessary. 

Philosophers,  who  allow  a  native  principle  to  the  mind  at  all, 
allow  that  Existence  is  such  a  principle.  I  shall,  therefore,  take  for 
granted  Existence  as  the  highest  category  or  condition  of  thought. 
As  I  noticed  to  you  in  my  last  Lecture,*  no  thought  is  possible 

except  under  this  category.    All  that  we  per- 
Judgment  of  c»iii-      ceive  or  imamne  as  different  from  us,  we  perceive 

•lity,    how     deduced  .  .         ^     ..   ^.      .  •  *      ♦        aii\i.    * 

from  ihta  law.  ^^  imagine  as  objectively  existent.    All  that  we 

Categories  of  thought.       *"^  conscious  of  as  an  act  or  modification  of  selij 
Existence  ^®  ^"^  conscious  of  only  as  subjectively  exist- 

ent.    All  thought,  tlierefore,  implies  the  thought 
of  existence ;  and  this  is  the  veritable  exj)osition  of  the  enthpneme 
of  Descartes, —  Cogito  ergo  sum.      I  cannot  think  that  I  think, 
without  thinking  that  I  exist,  —  I  cannot  be  conscious,  without 
being  conscious  that  I  am.     Let  existence,  then,  be  laid  down  as  a 
necessary  form  of  thought.     As  a  second  category  or  subjective  con- 
dition of  thought,   I   postulate   that  of  Time. 
This,  likewise,  cannot  be  denied  me.     It  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  every  conscious  act ;  thought  is  only  realized 
to  us  as  in  succession,  and  succession  is  only  conceived  by  us  under 
the  concept  of  time.     Existence  and  existence  in  Time  is  thus  an 
elementary  form  of  our  intelligence. 
But  we  do  not  conceive  existence  in  time  absolutely  or  infinitely, 
^        .. .      ,  — we  conceive  it  only  as  conditioned  in  time: 

The  Conditioned.  .  .... 

and  Existence  Conditioned  in  Time  expresses, 
at  once  and  in  relation,  the  three  categories  of  thought,  which  afford 
us  in  combination  the  principle  of  Causality.  This  requires  some 
explanation. 

When  we  perceive  or  imagine  an  object,  we  perceive  or  imagine 
it —  1®,  As  existent,  and,  2**,  As  in  Time;  Existence  and  Time  be- 

1  r.  626.  — £d. 
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ing  categories  of  all  thought.     But  what  is  meant  by  saying,  I  per- 
ceive, or  imagine,  or,  in  general,  think,  an  ob- 
Exinience    Condi-      j^^t  only  as  I  pcrceive,  or  imagine,  or,  in  general, 
on    m    ™®     o  think  it  to  exist?    Simply  this; — that,  as  think- 

the  pnnciple  of  Cau»>        ^         ^  .  .  .        . 

aUty.  ing  it,  I  cannot  but  think  it  to  exist,  in  other 

words,  that  I  cannot  annihilate  it  in  thought.  I 
may  think  away  from  it,  I  may  turn  to  other  things ;  and  I  can  thus 
exclude  it  from  my  consciousness;  but,  actually  thinking  it,  I  can- 
not think  it  as  non-existent,  for  as  it  is  thought,  so  it  is  thought 
existent. 

But  a  thing  is  thought  to  exist,  only  as  it  is  thought  to  exist  in 
time.  Time  is  present,  past,  and  future.  We  cannot  think  an 
object  of  thought  as  non-existent  de  presently  —  as  actually  an  object 
of  thought.  But  can  we  think  that  quantum  of  existence  of  which 
an  object,  real  or  ideal,  is  the  complement,  as  non-existent,  either  in 
time  past,  or  in  time  future  ?  Make  the  experiment.  Try  to  think 
the  object  of  your  thought  as  non-existent  in  the  moment  before 
the  present.  —  You  cannot.  Try  it  in  the  moment  before  that.  — 
You  cannot.  Nor  can  you  annihilate  it  by  carrying  it  back  to  any 
moment,  however  distant  in  the  past.  You  may  conceive  the  parts 
of  which  this  complement  of  existence  is  composed,  as  separated ; 
if  a  material  object,  you  can  think  it  as  shivered  to  atoms,  subli- 
mated into  ffithcr;  but  not  one  iota  of  existence  can  you  conceive 
as  annihilated,  which  subsequently  you  thought  to  exist.  In  like 
manner  try  the  future,  —  try  to  conceive  the  prospective  annihila- 
tion of  any  present  object,  —  of  any  atom  of  any  present  object. — 
You  cannot.  All  this  may  be  possible,  but  of  it  we  cannot  think 
the  possibility.  But  if  you  can  thus  conceive  neither  the  absolute 
commencement  nor  the  absolute  termination  of  anything  that  is 
once  thought  to  exist,  try,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  can  conceive 
the  opposite  alternative  of  infinite  non-commencement,  of  infinite 
non-tennination.  To  this  you  are  equally  impotent.  This  is  the 
category  of  the  Conditioned,  as  applied  to  the  category  of  Exist- 
ence under  the  category  of  Time. 

But  in  this  application  is  the  principle  of  Causality  not  given? 
Why,  what  is  the  law  of  Causality  ?  Simply  this,  —  that  when  an 
object  is  presented  phenomenally  as  commencing,  we  cannot  but 
suppose  that  the  complement  of  existence,  which  it  now  contains, 
has  previously  been  ;  —  in  other  words,  that  all  that  we  at  present 
come  to  know  as  an  effect  must  previously  have  existed  in  its 
causes ;  though  what  these  causes  are  we  may  perhaps  be  altogether 
unable  even  to  surmise. 


LECTURE    XL, 

THE   REGULATIVE  FACULTY —LAW  OF  THE  CONDITIONED,  I> 

ITS  APPLICATIONS.  —  CAUSALITY. 

OuE  last  Lecture  was  principally  occupied  in  giving  a  systematic 

view  and   a  summary  criticism  of  the  various 

Heeapitulation.  .    .  r     i -i  i  t        ^i  •    •        /. 

opmions  of  pnilosopncrs,  regardmg  the  ongin  of 
that  inevitable  necessity  of  our  nature,  which  compels  us  to  refuse 
any  real  commencement  of  existence  to  the  phseuomena  which  arise 
in  and  around  us;  in  other  words,  that  necessity  of  our  nature, 
under  which  we  cannot  but  conceive  everything  that  occurs,  to  be 
an  effect,  that  is,  to  be  something  consequent,  whicli,  as  wholly 
derived  from,  may  be  wholly  refunded  into,  something  antecedent. 
The  opinions  of  philosophers  with  regard  to  the  gene:i]«v^y  of  this 
claim  of  thought,  may  be  divided  into  two  summa  genera  or  cate- 
gories ;  as  all  opinions  on  this  point  view  the  Causal  Judccmont  either, 
1**,  As  resting  immediately  or  mediately  on  experience,  or  2**,  As  rest- 
ing immediately  or  mediately  on  a  native  principle  of  the  mind  itself; 
—  in  short,  all  theories  of  causality  make  it  either  a  posteriori  or 
Empirical,  or  make  it  a  priori  or  Pure. 

I  shall  not  acrain  enumerate  the  various  subordinate  doctrines  into 
which  the  former  category  is  subdivided ;  and,  in  relation  to  all  of 
these,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are  one  and  all  wholly  worth- 
less, as  wholly  incapable  of  accounting  for  the  quality  of  necessity, 
by  which  we  are  conscious  that  the  causal  judgment  is  character- 
ized. 

The  opinions  which  fill  under  the  second  category  are  not  obnox- 
ious to  this  sweeping  objection  (.•\'coj>t  Brown's),  as  they  are  all 
equally  competent  to  save  the  phienomenon  of  a  subjective  necessity. 
Of  the  three  o}>inions  (I  discount  Brown's)  under  this  head,  one 
supposes  that  the  law  of  Causality  is  a  positive  affirmation,  and  a 
primary  fact  of  thought,  incapable  of  all  further  analysis.  The  other 
two,  on  the  contrary,  view  it  as  a  negative  principle,  and  as  capable 
of  resolution  into  a  higher  law. 
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Of  these,  the  first  opinion  (the  sixth)  is  opposed  in  limine^  by  the 
presumption  of  philosophy  against  the  mnltiplication  of  special  prin- 
ciples. By  the  law  of  Parciraony,  the  assumption  of  a  special  prin- 
ple  can  only  be  legitimated  by  its  necessity  ;  and  that  necessity  only 
emerges  if  the  phienomenon  to  be  explained  can  be  explained  by  no 
known  and  ordinary  causes.  The  possible  validity  of  this  theory, 
therefore,  depends  on  the  two  others  being  actually  fpund  incom- 
petent. As  postulating  no  special,  no  new,  no  positive  principle,  and 
professing  to  accoimt  for  the  phsenomenon  upon  a  common  and  a 
negative  ground,  they  possess  a  primary  presumption  in  their  favor; 
and  if  one  or  other  be  found  to  afford  us  a  possible  solution  of  the 
problem,  we  need  not,  nay,  we  are  not  entitled  to,  look  beyond. 

Of  these  two  theories,  the  one  (the  seventh)  attempts  to  analyze 
the  principle  of  Causality  into  the  principle  of  Contradiction ;  the 
other  (the  eighth),  into  the  principle  of  the  Conditioned.  The  for- 
mer has  been  long  exploded,  and  is  now  universally  abandoned.  The 
attempt  to  demonstrate  that  a  negation  of  causes  involves  an  affirma- 
tion of  two  contradictory  propositions,  has  been  sho\vn  to  be  delu- 
sive, as  the  demonstration  only  proceeds  on  a  virtual  assumption  of 

the  i)oint  in  question.  The  field,  therefore,  is  left 
The  lawof CauMiity       ^        ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  u^^^  eighth),  wliich  cndcavors  to 

constituted  by  the  law  ,  ,  i  i  x»  a>i  i».      •  i 

of  the  Conditioned.  analyze  the  mental  law  ot  Causality  mto  the  men- 

tal law  of  the  Conditioned.  This  theory,  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  proposed,  is  recommended  by  its  extreme 
simplicity.  It  postulates  no  new,  no  special,  no  positive  principle.  It 
only  supposes  that  the  mind  is  limited ;  and  the  law  of  limitation,  the 

law  of  the  Con<litioned,  in  one  of  its  applications, 
..?*^r°^**'^^°"'       constitutes  the  law  of  Causality.     The  mind  is 

ditioncd  .  .       /. 

necessitated  to  thmk  certaui  forma;  and,  under 
these  forms,  thought  is  only  possible  in  the  interval  between  two 
contradictory  extremes,  both  of  which  are  absolutely  inconceivable, 
but  one  of  which,  on  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle,  is  necessarily 
true.  In  reference  to  the  present  subject,  it  is  only  requisite  to  spec- 
ify two  of  these  forms,  —  Existence  and  Time.  I  showed  you  that 
thought  is  only  possible  under  the  native  conceptions,  —  the  a  priori 
forms,  —  of  existence  and  time;  in  other  words,  the  notions  of  ex- 
istence and  time  are  essential  elements  of  every  act  of  intelligence. 
But  while  the  mind  is  thus  astricted  to  certain  necessary  modes 
or  forms  of  thought,  in  these  forms  it  can  only  think  imder  certain 
conditions.  Thus,  while  obliged  to  think  imder  the  thought  of  time, 
it  cannot  conceive,  on  the  one  hand,  the  absolute  commencement  of 
time,  and  it  cannot  conceive,  on  the  other,  the  infinite  non-commence- 
ment of  time ;  in  like  manner,  on  the  one  hand,  it  cannot  conceive 
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an  absolute  minimum  of  time,  nor  yet,  on  the  other,  can  it  conceive 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  time.  Yet  these  form  two  pairs  of  contra- 
dictories, that  is,  of  counter-propositions,  which,  if  our  intelligence 
be  not  all  a  lie,  cannot  both  be  true,  but  of  which,  on  the  same 
authority,  one  necessarily  must  be  true.  This  proves  :  1^,  That  it  is 
not  competent  to  argue,  that  what  cannot  be  comprehended  as  pos- 
sible by  us,  is  impossible  in  reality ;  and  2%  That  the  necessities  of 
thought  are  not  always  positive  powcra  of  cognition,  but  oflen 
negative  inabilities  to  know.  The  law  of  mind,  that  iill  that  is  pos- 
itively conceivable,  lies  in  the  interval  between  two  inconceivable 
extremes,  and  which,  however  palpable  when  stated,  has  never  been 
generalized,  as  far  as  I  know,  by  any  philosopher,  I  call  the  Law  or 
Principle  of  the  Conditioned. 

Thus,  the  whole  pheenomenon  of  causality  seems  to  me  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  the  law  of  the  Conditioned,  in  its 
This  law  in  Its  ap-      ap})lication  to  a  thing  thought  under  the  form  or 
plication  to  a  thing      mental  category  of  Existence,  and  under  the 

In^fnd  ^Z[  X^l  ^^"^^  ^"^  °^®°^^  category  of  Time.  We  cannot 
the  phenomenon  of  know,  wc  cannot  think  a  thing,  except  as  cxist- 
Causaiitx.  ing^  that  is,  under  the  category  of  existence ;  and 

we  cannot  know  or  think  a  thing  as  existing,  ex- 
cept in  time.  Now  the  application  of  the  law  of  the  conditioned  to 
any  object,  thought  as  existent,  and  thought  as  in  time,  will  give  us 
at  once  the  ])haBnomenon  of  causality.  And  thus:  —  An  object  is 
given  us,  either  by  sense  or  suggestion,  —  imagination.  As  known, 
we  cannot  but  think  it  existent,  and  in  time.  But  to  say  that 
we  cannot  but  think  it  to  exist,  is  to  say,  that  we  arc  unable 
to  think  it  non-existent,  that  is,  that  we  are  unable  to  annihilate 
it  in  thought.  And  this  we  cannot  do.  We  may  turn  aside  from 
it;  we  may  occupy  our  attention  with  other  objects;  and  we 
may  thus  exclude  it  from  our  thoughts.  This  is  certain:  we  need 
not  think  it ;  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  thinking  it,  we  cannot 
think  it  not  to  exist.  This  will  be  at  once  admitted  of  the  present; 
but  it  may  possibly  be  denied  of  the  past  and  future.  But  if  we 
make  the  experiment,  we  shall  find  the  mental  annihilation  of  an 
object  equally  impossible  under  time  past,  present,  or  future.     To 

obviate  misapprehension,  however,  I  must  make 

Annihilation    and       ^  very  simple  obser\'ation.     When  I  say  that  it 

ceived  by  us.  "       ^®  impossible  to  annihilate  an  object  in  thought — 

in  other  words,  to  conceive  it  as  non-existent,  — 
it  is  of  course  not  meant  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  object 
wholly  changed  in  form.  We  can  figure  to  ourselves  the  elements 
of  which  it  is  composed,  distributed  and  arranged  and  modified 
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in  ten  thousand  forms,  —  wo  can  imagine  anything  of  it,  short  of 
annihilation.  But  the  complement,  the  quantum,  of  existence,  which 
IB  realized  in  any  object,  —  that  we  can  represent  to  ourselves, 
either  as  increased,  without  abstraction  from  other  bodies,  or  as 
diminished,  without  addition  to  them.  In  short,  we  are  unable  to 
construe  it  in  thought,  that  there  can  be  an  atom  absolutely  added 
to,  or  an  atom  absolutely  taken  away  from,  existence  in  general. 
Make  the  experiment.  Form  to  youraelves  a  notion  of  the  universe  r 
now  can  you  conceive  that  the  quantity  of  existence,  of  which  the 
universe  is  the  sum,  is  either  amplified  or  diminished  ?  Tou  can 
conceive  the  creation  of  a  world  as  lightly  as  you  conceive  the 
creation  of  an  atom.  But  what  is  a  creation  ?  It  is  not  the  springing 
of  nothing  into  something.  Far  from  it :  —  it  is  conceived,  and  is  by 
us  conceivable,  merely  as  the  evolution  of  a  new  form  of  existence, 
by  the  fiat  of  the  Deity.  Let  us  suppose  the  very  crisis  of  creation. 
Can  we  I'ealize  it  to  ouraclves,  in  thought,  that,  the  moment  after  the 
universe  came  into  manifested  being,  there  was  a  larger  complement 
of  existence  in  the  universe  and  its  Author  together,  than  there  was 
the  moment  before,  in  the  Deity  himself  alone  ?  This  we  cannot 
imagine.  What  I  have  now  said  of  our  conceptions  of  creation, 
holds  true  of  our  conceptions  of  annihilation.  We  can  conceive  no 
real  annihilation,  —  no  absolute  sinking  of  somethirig  into  nothing. 
But,  as  creation  is  cogitable  by  us  only  as  an  exertion  of  divine 
power,  so  annihilation  is  only  to  be  conceived  by  us  as  a  withdrawal 
of  the  divine  support.  All  that  there  is  now  actually  of  existence  in 
the  universe,  we  conceive  as  having  virtually  existed,  prior  to  crea- 
tion, in  the  Creator;  and  in  imagining  the  universe  to  be  annihilated 
by  its  Author,  we  can  only  imagine  this,  as  the  retractation  of  an 
outward  energy  into  power.  All  this  shows  how  impossible  it  is  for 
the  human  mind  to  think  aught  that  it  thinks,  as  non-existent  either 
in  time  past  or  in  time  future. 

[*  Our  inability  to  think,  what  we  have  once  conceived  existent  in 

Time,  as  in  time  becoming  non-existent,  corre- 

Onr  inability  to  think      sponds  with  our  inability  to  think,  what  we  have 

a«;;hta»extruded  from      conccivcd  cxisteut  in  Spacc,  as  iu  spacc  becoming 

mZ^trinLm^Z^.      non-existent.     We  cannot  realize  it  to  thought, 

gibiiity.  that  a  thing  should  be  extruded,  either  from  the 

one  quantity  or  the  other.    Hence,  under  exten- 
sion, the  law  of  Ultimate  Incompressibility ;  under  pretension,  the 
law  of  Cause  and  Effect.] 
We  have  been  hitherto  speaking  only  of  one  inconceivable  extreme 

1  Supplied  from  DiseuuionSf  p.  620.  ~£o. 
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of  the  conditioned,  in  its  application  to  the  category  of  existence  in  the 

category  of  time,  —  the  extreme  of  absolute  com- 

The  infinite  regreM      mencement ;  the  other  is  equally  incomprehen- 

ofTimenoiewincon.      ^j^j     ^^^^  j    ^^^  extreme  of  infinite  regress  or 

ceivable  than  its   ab- 

■oiutecommeuoement.      non-commencement.     With  this  latter  we  have, 

however,  at  present  nothing  to  do.  [  ^  Indeed, 
as  not  obtrusive,  the  Infinite  figures  far  less  in  the  theatre  of  mind, 
and  exerts  a  far  inferior  influence  in  the  modifiention  of  thought, 
than  the  Absohite.  It  is,  in  fact,  both  distant  and  delitescent ;  and 
in  place  of  meeting  us  at  every  turn,  it  requires  some  exertion  on  our 
part  to  seek  it  out.]     It  is  the  former  alone,  —  it  is  the  inability  we 

experience  of  annihilating  in  thought  an  exist- 

Ourinabiiitftocon-      ence  in  time  past,  in  other  words,  our  utter  im- 

ceive  existence  as  ab-      potence  of  conceiving  its  absolute  commence- 

sointeiy  beginning  In      ^         ^^^^  constitutes  and   explains  the  whole 

time,   constitutes    the  ^  ^ 

phajnomenon  of  cans-      phaenomenon  of  causality.     An  object   is  pre- 
aiitf.  scnted  to  our  obser\^ation  which  has  phsenom- 

enally  begun  to  be.  "Well,  w^e  cannot  realize 
it  in  thought  that  the  object,  that  is,  this  determinate  complement 
of  existence,  had  really  no  being  at  any  past  moment ;  because  this 
supposes  that,  once  thinking  it  as  existent,  we  could  again  think  it  as 
non-exisfent,  which  is  for  us  impossible.  What,  then,  can  we  do  ? 
That  the  phaBnomenon  presented  to  us  began,  as  a  phaBuoinenon,  to 
be,  —  this  we  know  by  experience ;  but  that  the  elements  of  its 
existence  only  bpiran,  when  the  phajnomenon  they  constitute  came 
into  being,  —  this  we  are  wholly  unable  to  represent  in  ihoui^ht.  In 
these  circumstances,  how  do  we  proceed? — IIow  must  we  proceed? 
There  is  only  one  possible  mode.  We  are  compelled  to  believe  that 
the  object  (that  is,  a  certain  qtiale  and  quantum  of  being)  whoso 
phaBnomenal  rise  into  existence  we  have  witnessed,  did  really  exist, 
prior  to  this  rise,  under  other  forms ;  *  [and  by/brwi,  be  it  observed, 
I  mean  any  mode  of  existence,  conceivable  by  us  or  not].  But  to 
Bay  that  a  thing  previously  existed  under  different  forms,  is  only  in 
other  words  to  say,  that  a  thing  had  causes.     I  have  already  noticed 

to  you  the  error  of  ])hilosophers  in  supposing, 

Of  Second  Causes      that  anything   can  have  a  single   cause.      Of 

there  must  be  at  least      pourse,  I  speak  Only  of  Sccond  Causes.     Of  the 

a  concurrence  of  two,  *  " 

tooonstitnte  an  effect.       causation  of  the  Deity  we  can  form  no  possible 

conception.  Of  second  causes,  I  say,  there  must 
almost  always  be  at  least  a  concurrence  of  two  to  constitute  an  effect. 
Take  the  example  of  vapor.  Here  to  say  that  heat  is  the  cause  of 
evaporation,  is  a  very  inaccurate,  —  at  least  a  very  inadequate  ex- 

1  Supplied  from  D(irtM4toiu,p.621. —  Ed.        S  Supplied  fVom  DiscusshnSy  p.  621.  — Ed. 
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pression.  Water  is  as  much  the  cause  of  evaporation  as  heat.  But 
heat  and  water  together  are  the  causes  of  the  phsBnomenon.  Nay, 
there  is  a  third  concause  which  we  have  forgot,  —  the  atmosphere. 
Now,  a  cloud  is  the  result  of  these  three  concurrent  causes  or  con- 
stituents ;  and,  knowing  this,  we  find  no  difficulty  in  carrying  back 
the  complement  of  existence,  which  it  contains  prior  to  its  appear- 
ance. But  on  the  hypothesis,  that  we  are  not  aware  what  are  the 
real  constituents  or  causes  of  the  cloud,  the  human  mind  must  still 
perforce  supj>ose  some  unknown,  some  hypothetical,  antecedents,  into 
which  it  mentally  refunds  all  the  existence  which  the  cloud  is  thought 
to  contain. 

Nothing  can  be  a  greater  error  in  itself,  or  a  more  fertile  cause  of 

delusion,  than  the  common  doctrine,  that  the 

Tonuppoee  that  the      causjil  judgment  is  elicited  only  when  we  appre- 

eaoMi   judgment    ia       hcud  objects  in  consccution,  and  uniform  conse- 

elielted  only  by  objects  .  **  ' 

in  nnirorm  counecu-  cution.  Of  course,  the  observation  of  such  suc- 
tion, is  erroneous.  ccsslon  prompts  and  enables  us  to  assign  particu- 
lar causes  to  particular  effects.  But  this  consid- 
eration ought  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  law  of  Caus- 
ality, absolutely,  which  consists  not  in  the  empirical  attribution  of 
this  phaenomenon,  as  cause,  to  that  phaenomenon  as  effect,  but  in 
the  universal  necessity  of  which  we  are  conscious,  to  think  causes 
for  every  event,  whether  that  event  stand  isolated  by  itself,  and 
be  by  us  referable  to  no  other,  or  whether  it  be  one  in  a  series  of 
Buccessive  phaenomena,  which,  as  it  were,  spontaneously  arrange 
themselves  under  the  relation  of  effect  and  cause.  [^Of  no  phae- 
Domenon,  as  obser\'ed,  need  we  think  the  cause ;  but  of  every  phae- 
nomenon, must  we  think  a  cause.  The  former  we  may  learn 
through  a  process  of  induction  and  generalization ;  the  latter  we 
must  always  and  at  once  admit,  constrained  by  the  condition  of 
Relativity.  On  this,  not  sunken  rock.  Dr.  Brown  and  others  have 
been  shipwrecked.] 

This  doctrine  of  Causality  seems  to  me  preferable  to  any  other, 
for  the  following,  among  other,  reasons; 

In  the  first   place,  to  explain    the  phaenomenon  of  the  Causal 

Judgment,  it  postulates  no  new,  no  extraordi- 

The  author's  doc-      nary,  no  express    principle.     It  does  not  even 

trine  of  Caunaiity,  to       found  upon  a  i)ositive  power ;  for,  while  it  shows 

l=».  From  ilssimpUc-       ^^^^  ^^^^  j)haenomenon  in  question  is  only  one  of 
fty.  a  class,  it  assigns,  as  their  common  cause,  only 

a  negative  impotence.     In  this,  it  stands  advan- 
tageously contrasted  with  the  one  other  theory  which  saves  the 

I  Supplied  from  Duausions^  p.  622. —Ed. 
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pbaBnomcnon,  but  which  saves  it  only  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  special 
principle,  expi*essly  devised  to  account  for  this  phaenoiueuoo  alone. 
Nature  never  works  by  more,  and  more  complex  instruments  than 
are  necessary; — fii/ScK  'jrtpirrwii  and  to  assume  a  particular  force,  to 
perform  what  can  be  better  explained  by  a  general  imbecility,  is 
contrary  to  every  rule  of  philosophizing. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  if  there  be  postulated  an  express  and 

positive  affirmation  of  intelligence  to  account 
2P.  Averting  .kepti-      ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  existence  cannot  absolutely 

commence,  we  must  equally  postulate  a  counter 
affirmation  of  intelligence,  positive  and  express,  to  explain  the  coun- 
ter fact^  that  existence  cannot  infinitely  not  commence.  The  one 
necessity  of  mind  is  equally  strong  as  the  other;  and  if  the  one  be 
a  i)Ositive  doctrine,  an  express  testimony  of  intelligence,  so  also 
must  be  the  other.  But  they  are  contradictories;  and,  as  contra- 
dictories, they  cap  not  both  be  true.  On  this  theory,  therefore,  the 
root  of  our  nature  is  a  lie !  By  the  doctrine,  on  the  contrary,  which 
I  i>ropose,  these  contradictory  phaenomena  are  carried  up  into  the 
common  ])rinciple  of  a  limitation  of  our  faculties.  Intelligence  is 
shown  to  be  feeble,  but  not  false ;  our  nature  is,  thus,  not  a  lie,  nor 
the  Author  of  our  nature  a  deceiver. 

In  the  third  place,  this  simpler  and  easier  doctrine  avoids  a  seri- 
ous inconvenience,  which  attaches  to  the  more 
8^  Avoiding  the  ai-      difficult  and  coinplcx.     It  is  this :— To  suppose 

temativcM  of  fataliBm  ..  ^  .,         ...         ^  i*^* 

ori..con.iKtency.  »  positivc  and  Special  pnnciple  of  causality,  is 

to  suppose,  that  there  is  expressly  revealed  to 
us,  through  intelligence,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  free  causation,  that 
is,  that  there  is  no  cause  which  is  not  itself  merely  an  effect ;  exist- 
ence being  only  a  series  of  determined  antecedents  and  determined 
consequents.  But  this  is  an  assertion  of  Fatalism.  Such,  however, 
most  of  the  patrons  of  that  doctrine  will  not  admit.  The  assertion 
of  absolute  necessity,  they  are  aware,  is  virtually  the  negation  of  a 
moral  universe,  consequently  of  the  Moral  Governor  of  a  moral 
universe ;  in  a  word,  Atheism.  Fatalism  and  Atheism  are,  indeed, 
convertible  terms.  The  only  valid  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a 
God,  and  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  rest  on  the  ground  of 
man's  moral  nature;^  consequently,  if  that  moral  nature  be  annihi- 
lated, which  in  any  scheme  of  necessity  it  is,  every  conclusion, 
established  on  such  a  nature,  is  annihilated  also.  Aware  of  this, 
some  of  those  who  make  the  judgment  of  causality  a  special  prin- 
ciple,—  a  positive  dictate  of  intelligence, — find  themselves  com- 
pelled, in  order  to  escape  from  the  consequences  of  their  doctrine, 

1  See  abore,  lect  il.  p.  18  et  teq.  —  Ed. 
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to  deny  that  this  dictate,  though  universal  in  its  deliverance,  should 
be  allowed  to  hold  universally  true ;  and,  accordingly,  they  would 
exempt  from  it  the  facts  of  volition.  Will,  they  hold  to  be  a  free 
cause,  that  is,  a  cause  which  is  not  an  effect ;  in  other  words,  they 
attribute  to  will  the  power  of  absolute  origination.  But  here  their 
own  principle  of  causality  is  too  strong  for  them.  They  say,  that  it 
is  unconditionally  given,  as  a  special  and  positive  law  of  intelligence, 
that  every  origination  is  only  an  apparent,  not  a  real,  commence- 
ment. Now  to  exempt  certain  phaenomena  from  this  law,  for  the 
sake  of  our  moral  consciousness,  cannot  validly  be  done.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  this  would  be  to  admit  that  the  mind  is  a  comple- 
ment of  contradictory  revelations.  If  mendacity  be  admitted  of 
some  of  our  mental  dictates,  we  cannot  vindicate  veracity  to  any. 
**Falsus  in  uno,  falsus  in  omnibus."  Absolute  skepticism  is  hence 
the  legitimate  conclusion.  But,  in  the  second  place,  waiving  this 
conclusion,  what  right  have  we,  on  this  doctrine,  to  subordinate  the 
positive  affirmation  of  causality  to  our  consciousness  of  moral  lib- 
erty,— what  right  have  we,  for  the  interest  of  the  latter,  to  derogate 
from  the  universality  of  the  fonner?  We  have  none.  If  both  are 
equally  positive,  we  have  no  right  to  sacrifice  to  the  other  the  altei> 
native,  which  our  wishes  prompt  us  to  abandon. 

But  the  doctrine  which  I  propose  is  not  exposed  to  these  difficul- 
ties.    It  does  not  suppose  that  the  judgment  of 
Advantages  of  the       Causality  is  founded  on  a  power  of  the  mind 

Aatbor's  doctrine  fur-  .  .         i  «  ,  . 

ther  shown.  ^^  rccognize  as  necessary  m  thought  what  is 

necessary  in  the  universe  of  existence;  it,  on 
the  contrary,  founds  this  judgment  merely  on  the  impotence  of  the 
mind  to  conceive  either  of  two  contradictories,  and,  as  one  or  other 
of  two  contradictories  must  be  true,  though  both  cannot,  it  shows 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  inferring  from  the  inability  of  the  mind 
to  conceive  an  alternative  as  possible,  that  such  alternative  is  really 
impossible.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  causal  judgment  be  not  an 
affirmation  of  mind,  but  merely  an  incapacity  of  positively  thinking 
the  contrary,  it  follows  that  such  a  negative  judgment  cannot  stand 
in  opposition  to  the  positive  consciousness, — the  affirmative  deliver- 
ance, that  we  are  truly  the  authors, —  the  responsible  originators,  of 
our  actions,  and  not  merely  links  in  the  adamantine  series  of  effects 
and  causes.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  only  on  this  doctrine  that 
we  can  philosophically  vindicate  the  liberty  of  the  will, —  that  we 
can  rationally  assert  to  man  a  "fatis  avolsa  voluntas."  How  the 
will  can  possibly  be  free  must  remain  to  us,  under  the  present  limi- 
tation of  our  faculties,  wholly  incomprehensible.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive absolute  commencement;  we  cannot,  therefore,  conceive  a  free 
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volition.  But  as  little  can  we  conceive  the  alternative  on  which 
liberty  is  denied,  on  which  necessity  is  affirmed.  And  in  favor  of 
our  moral  nature,  the  fact  that  we  are  free,  is  given  us  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  uncompromising  Law  of  Duty,  in  the  consciousness 
of  our  moral  accountability ;  and  this  fact  of  liberty  cannot  be 
redargued  on  the  ground,  that  it  b  incomprehensible,  for  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Conditioned  proves,  against  the  necessitarian,  that 
something  may,  nay  must,  be  true,  of  which  the  mind  is  wholly 
unable  to  construe  to  itself  the  possibility ;  whilst  it  shows  that  the 
objection  of  incomprehensibility  applies  no  less  to  the  doctrine  of 
fatalism  than  to  the  doctrine  of  moral  freedom.  If  the  deduction, 
therefore,  of  the  Causal  Judgment,  which  I  have  attempted,  should 
speculatively  prove  correct,  it  will,  I  think,  afford  a  securer  and  more 
satisfactory  foundation  for  our  practical  interests,  than  any  other 
which  has  ever  yet  been  promulgated.^ 


1  Here,  in  the  manuwript,  occnre  the  fol- 
lowing  sentence,  with  marlc  of  deletion:  — 
**  Bat  of  this  we  shall  have  to  i>peak,  when  we 
consider  the  question  of  the  Liberty  or  Ne- 
cessity of  our  Volitions,  under  the  Third 
Great  Class  of  the  Mental  Phicnomena,  —  tlje 
Couative."  Tlie  author  does  not,  however, 
resume  the  consideration  of  this  question  in 


thew  Lectures.  It  will  al80  be  obeenred  that 
Sir.  W.  llamilton  doc«  not  pui^ue  the  appli- 
cation of  tlie  Law  of  the  Conditioned  to  tba 
principle  of  Sub«tauoe  and  Fbienomenon,  as 
proposed  at  the  outset  of  the  diMusslon.  See 
above,  p.  6S2.  On  CouHtlity,  and  ou  Libertjr 
and  Necessity,  see  farther  in  DiKussiotu^  p. 
e26et  seq  f  and  Appendix  vi — £d. 
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LECTUKE    XLI. 

SECOND  GREAT  CLASS  OF  MENTAL  PHENOMENA  —  THE  FEEI^ 
INGS;  THEIR  CHARACTER,  AND  RELATION  TO  THE  COGNI- 
TIONS AND  CONATIONS. 

IIavixg  concluded  our  consideration  of  the  First  Great  Class  of 

the  Phffinonieiia  revealed  to  us  by  conscious- 
ness,—  the  phaenomena  of  knowledc^o, —  we  are 

of  mental  phenomena, 

— the  Feeiinirs.  ^^^  ^^  enter  on  the  Second  of  these  Classes, — 

the  class  which  conipreliends  the  phajnomena  of 
Pleasure  and  Pain,  or,  in  a  single  word,  the  j)haBnomena  of  Feeling.* 
Before,  however,  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  this  class  of  mental 
appearances,  considered  in  themselves,  there  are  several  questions 
of  a  preliminary  character,  which  it  is  proper  to  dispose  of.      Of 

these,  two  naturally  present  themselves  in  the 
preiiminarj       ^,        threshold  of  our  inquiry.     The  first  is, — 

questions      regarding  ''  -i  -n^  • 

the  Feelings.  ^^  ^^^®  phoBUomena  of  Pleasure  and  Pain  con- 

stitute a  distinct  order  of  internal  states,  so  that 
we  are  warranted  in  establishing  the  capacity  of  Feeling  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  powers  of  the  human  mind  ? 

The  second  is, —  In  what  position  do  the  Feelings  stand  by  refer- 
ence to  the  Cognitions  and  the  Conations;  and,  in  particular, 
whether  ought  the  Feelings  or  the  Conations  to  be  considered  first, 
in  the  order  of  science  ? 

Of  these  questions,  the  former  is  by  no  means  one  that  can  be 

either  supei-seded  or  lightly  dismissed.     This  is 
1.  Dothephanomena       ghown,  both  by  the  very  modem  date  at  which 

of  rieafsure  and  Pain         .,  i      •        /•  ^i       -m      i»  '    ^  ^       i 

_^.,  ,     ,. ,.    .  the  analysis  of  the  reelmgs  mto  a  separate  class 

constitute  a  dK<(tinct  or-  ''  or 

deroi  internal  sutes?       of  phscnomena  was  proposed,  and  by  the  contro- 
versy to  which  this  analysis  has  given  birth. 
Until  a  very  recent  epoch,  the  feelings  were  not  recognized  by 
any  philosopher  as  the  manifestations  of  any  fundamental  power. 
The  distinction   taken  in  the  Peripatetic    School,  by  which  tho 

1  Bee  abore,  lect  xl.  p  126. —£d. 
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The  Feelings  were 
not  recognized  aa  the 
manifeetUtions  of  any 
Aindameiital  power, 
nntil  a  very  r^nt  pe- 
riod. 

Teripatetic  division 
of  the  mental  pb«- 
nomena. 


mental  modifications  were  divided  into  Gnostic  or  Cognitive,  and 

Orectic  or  Appetent,  and  the  consequent  reduc- 
tion of  all  the  facalties  to  the  Factdtas  cognO" 
scendi  and  the  Factdtas  appetendi^  was  the 
distinction  which  was  long  most  universally 
prevalent,  though  under  various,  but  usually 
less  appropriate,  denominations.  For  example, 
the  modem  distribution  of  the  mental  powers 
into  those  of  the  Understanding  and  those  of  the 
Will,  or  into  Powers  Speculative  and  Powers 
Active, —  these  are  only  very  inadequate,  and  very  incorrect,  ver- 
sions of  the  Peripatetic  analysis,  which,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  laud- 
able for  its  conception,  and  still  more  laudable  for  its  exi)ression. 
But  this  Aristotelic  division  of  the  internal  states,  into  the  two 
categories  of  Cognitions  and  of  Appetencies,  is  exclusive  of  the 
Feelings,  as  a  class  coordinate  with  the  two  other  genera ;  nor  was 
there,  in  antiquity,  any  other  philosophy  which  accorded  to  the 
feelings  the  rank  denied  tp  them  in  the  analysis  of  the  Peripatetic 
school.  An  attempt  has,  indeed,  been  made  to  show  that,  by  Plato, 
the  capacity  of  Feeling  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  three  funda- 
mental powers ;  but  it  is  only  by  a  total  perversion  of  Plato's  lan- 
guage, by  a  total  reversion  of  the  whole  an.alogy  of  his  psychology, 
that   any  color   can  be  given  to  this  opinion.     Kant,  as  I   have 

fonnerly  observed,  was  the  philosopher  to  whom 
we  owe  this  tii-logieal  classification.  But  it 
ought  to  be  stated,  that  Kant  only  placed  the 
keystone  in  the  arch,  which  had  been  raised  by 
previous  philosophers  among  his  countrymen.  The  pliajuomena  of 
Feeling  had,  for  thirty  yeai-s  prior  to  the  reduction  of  Kant,  attracted 

the  attention  of  the  German  psychologists,  and 
Suizer.  Mendelssohn.       j^^^j  \yy  them  been  Considered  as  a  separate  class 

Eberhard    Plainer.         ^^  mental  States.    This  had  been  done  by  Suizer* 

in  1751,  by  Mendelssohn*  in  1763,  by  Kaestnei* 
in  1763  (?),  by  Meiners*  in  1773,  by  Eberhard*  in  1776,  and  by 


Recognition  of  the 
Feelings  by  modem 
philosophers. 


1  See  Vntrrsuehung  4i6rr  den  Untprung  der 
angtnekmin  und  unangeneknten  Emftfindungen  ; 
Urst  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  in  liril  and  1752.  See  Verm,  philos. 
Schriften^  v.  L  p.  1.  Leipiiic,  1800.  Cf  his 
AUgctneitu  Tkeorie  der  sekiinen  Kftn*te^  1771.  — 
£d.  [For  a  summary  and  criticism  of  the 
former  work,  see  Reinhold.  17W  dit  buJterigm 
Begr%ffe  vom  VergnHgen.  VtrmuckU  SekrifUnj 
i.p.293.    Jena,  1796.1 

t  Briefe  Mftrr  dU  Empjindungen^  1766.  — Rd. 

S  See  NouveUe  Thevrie  des  Ptaitin^  par  M. 


Suizer;  otve  des  R^JIexions  sur  POrigtne  dm 
Plaisir^  par  M.  Ksstner,  de  TAcaddmie  Royalc 
de  Berlin,  1767,  first  published  in  the  Memoira 
of  the  Academy  in  1749.  See  below,  p.  60L 
—  Ed. 
4  See  Alfrus  der  PfyckologU^  1778.—  Ed 
A  See  AUgemein*  Thtorie  des  Denkrns  ttmd 
EmpJindenSy  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Berlin  in  1776;  new  edit.  1786  Cf.  Tkeorit  dm' 
p-Mnen  Wissenehq/len,  2d  edit  Halle,  1796.— 
Ed. 
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Plainer^  in  1780  (?).    It  remained,  however,  for  Kant  to  establish^ 

by  his  authority,  the  decisive  trichotomy  of  the 

Kaiit,~the  iirrt  to      mental  powers.     In  his  Critique  of  Judgment 

omy  of  the  mental       {KHtik  der  Urtheilskrafl)^  and,  likewise,  in  his 

powers.  A}ithropology^  he   treats    of  the  capacities   of 

Feeling,  apart  from,  and  along  with,  the  facul- 
ties of  Cognition  and  Conation.'  At  the  same  time,  he  called 
attention  to  their  great  importance  in  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
and  more  precisely  and  more  explicitly  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors did  he  refer  them  to  a  particular  power, —  a  power  which 
constituted  one  o    the  three  fundamental  phsenomena  of  mind. 

This   importaii'    innovation  necessarily  gave  rise  to  controversy. 

It  is  true  that  the  Kantian  reduction  was  ad- 

Kant'8  doctrine  fitted,  not  Only  by  the  great  majority  of  those 
pM^^hera  of notT*       who  followed   the   impulsion   which   Kant   had 

given  to  philosophy,  but,  likewise,  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  psychologists  of  Germany,  who  rjxnged  themselves 
in  hostile  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Critical  School.  A 
reaction  was,  however,  inevitable ;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  greater  number  were  disposed  to  recognize  the  Feelings  in 
their  new  rank,  as  one  of  the  three  grand  classes  of  the  mental 
ph»nomena ;  a  smaller  number,  —  but  among  them  some  philos- 
ophers of  no  mean  account,  —  endeavored,  however  violent  the 
procedure,  to  rcinnex  them,  as  secondary  manifestations,  to  one 
or  other  of  the  two  coordinate  clas.ses,  —  the  Cognitions  and  the 
Conations. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  objections  to  the  classification 

in  question,  it  is  proper  to  premise  a  word  in  ref- 
Feeiin  ^^  crencc  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  by  which  the 

phaenomena  of  Pleasure  and  Pain  are  designated, 
—  the  term  Feeling;  for  this  is  an  ambiguous  expression,  and  on  the 
accident  of  its  ambiguity  have  been  founded  some  of  the  reasons 
against  the  establishment  of  the  class  of  phsBnomena,  which  it  is  em- 
ployed to  denote. 

It  is  easy  to  convey  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  what  is  meant 
by  a  word,  when  that  word  denotes  spme  object  which  has  an  exist- 
ence external  to  the  mind.  I  have  only  to  point  out  the  object, 
and  to  say,  that  such  or  such  a  thing  is  signified  by  such  or  such  a 

I  The  threefold  diTlfdon  of  the  mental  phje>  b  i.  H  27—43,  edit.  1793   Kant's  Kr.  d.  UrtheiU- 

nomena  form<i  the  banis  of  the  psychological  kra/i  was  first  published  in  1790;  the  AHthro- 

part  of  riatner's  N^ue  Anthropologiej  1790;  aee  pologie^  though  written  before  it,  was  only 

book  ii     The  first  edition  {Anthropologie)  ap-  first  published  in  1798  —Ed. 
pmred  in  1772-4     Cf.  Phi'.  Aphonsmen^  vol  i.         2  See  abore,  lect.  xi.  p.  129.  -—Ed. 
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name ;    for  example,  this  is  called  a  house^  that  a  rahiboWy  this  a 
harse^  that  an  ox,  and  so  forth.      In  these  cases,  the  exhibition  of 

the  reality  is  tantamount  to  a  definition ;  or,  as 

Emx  to  convey  a      an  old  logician   expresses  it,  ^Cognitio  oinnis 

eiear  knowledge  of  the      intuitiva  est  definitiva."  ^    The  same,  however, 

w^h°^dcnote  ^ph»-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^°  regard  to  an  object  which  lies 
Bomen*  cxteniAi  to  within  the  mind  itself.  What  was  easy  in  the 
**>•  «»ind.  ,      one  case  becomes  difficult  in  the  other.      For 

although  he  to  whom  I  would  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  a  term,  by  pointing  out  the  object  which  it  is  intended  to 

express,  has,  at  least  may  ha\'e,  that  very  object 
Kot  00  with  respect      present  in  his  mind,  still  I  a  .not  lay  my  finger 

to  words  denoting  ob-  .^         t  ^     •        '^  *  '1*1. 

jeet.   that  lie  within        ^"  *^»  — ^  ^""^^  S*^®  ^^  ^^  ^    *°*^"^  ^'>'.^^.®  ^^^^ 

tiM  mind.  —  to  smell,  to  tastc,  to  banc  3.    Thus  it  is  that 

misunderstandings  frequently  occur  in  reference 
to  this  class  of  objects,  inasmuch  as  one  attaches  a  different  meaning 
to  the  word  from  that  in  which  another  uses  it ;  and  we  ought  not  to 
be  surprised  that,  in  the  nomenclature  of  our  mental  phienomena,  it 
has  come  to  pass,  that,  in  all  languages,  one  term  has  become  the  sign 
of  a  plurality  of  notions,  while  at  the  same  time  a  single  notion  is 
designated  by  a  plurality  of  terms.  This  vacillation  in  the  applica- 
tion and  employment  of  language,  as  it  originates  in  the  impossi- 
bility, anterior  to  its  institution,  of  approxinuiting  different  minds  to 
a  common  cognition  of  tiie  same  internal  object ;  so  this  ambiguity, 
when  once  established,  reacts  powerfully  hi  perpetuating  the  s:ime 
difficulty;  insomuch  that  a  princii)al,  if  not  the  very  greatest,  im- 
pediment in  the  progress  of  the  philosopher  of  mind,  is  the  vague- 
ness and  uncertainty  of  the  instrument  of  thought  itself.  A  remark- 
able example  of  this,  and  one  extending  to  all  languages,  is  seen  in 

the  words  most  nearly  correspondent  to  the  very 
Feeling^  Gefuhi,       ij^determinatc  expression  feelinff.      In  English, 

this,  like  all  others  of  a  psychological  application. 


ons. 


was  primarily  of  a  purely  physical  relation,  being 
originally  employed  to  denote  the  sensations  we  experience  through 
the  sense  of  Touch,  and  in  this  meaning  it  still  continues  to  he  em- 
ployed. From  this,  its  original  relation  to  matter  and  the  corporeal 
sensibility,  it  came,  by  a  very  natural  analogy,  to  express  our  con- 
scious states  of  mind  in  general,  but  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
qualities  of  pleasure  and  pain,  by  which  they  are  characterized. 
Such  is  the  fortune  of  the  term  in  English  ;  and  precisely  similar  b 

1  Of.  MclAnchthon,  EnUmata  DiaUttica^  Dt     Omnis  intnltivft  notitia  ett  deflnitio.** — Eik 
Bc/Entitone,  who  quotes  It  as  an  old  saying:     [Cf.  Keckermann,  Opmij  t.  L  p.  196.] 
**  Vetus  enim  dictum  est,  et  dignum  memoria: 
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that  of  the  cognate  teiin  GefufU  in  German.  The  same,  at  least  a 
similar,  history  might  be  given  of  the  Greek  term  our^i^t?,  and  of 
the  Latin  sensus^  setisatio^  with  their  immediate  and  mediate  deriva- 
tives in  the  different  Romanic  dialects  of  modem  Europe,  —  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  English  dialects.  In  applying  the  term 
feeling  to  the  mental  states,  stnctly  in  so  far  as  these  manifest  the 
phaenomena  of  pleasure  and  pain,  it  is,  therefore,  hardly  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  word  is  used,  not  in  all  the  meanings  in  which 
it  can  be  employed,  but  in  a  certain  definite  relation,  were  it  not  that 
a  very  unfiiir  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  ambiguity  of  the 
expression.  Feeling^  in  one  meaning,  is  manifestly  a  cognition ;  but 
this  affords  no  ground  for  the  argument,  that  feeling^  in  every  signi- 
fication, is  also  a  cognition.  This  reasoning  has  however,  been  pro- 
posed, and  that  by  a  philosopher  from  whom  so  paltry  a  sophism  was 
assuredly  not  to  be  expected. 
It  being,  therefore,  understood  that  the  word  is  ambiguous,  and 

that  it  is  only  used  because  no  preferable  can  be 

Can  we  discriminate      found,  the  question  must  be  determined  by  the 

Sn  eon«ciou5De»  cer-       proof  or  disproof  of  the  affirmation,  —  that  I  am 

tain  state!  wliieh  can-  ... 

not  be  reduced  to  tiiose  ^^^^  ^^  discriminate  in  consciousness  certain 
of  Cognition  or  Cona-  statcs,  certain  qualities  of  mind,  which  cannot 
**"*  •  be  reduced  to  those  either  of  Cognition  or  Cona- 

tion ;  and  that  I  can  enable  others,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  place  themselves  in  a  similar  position,  and  observe  for  them- 
selves these  states  or  qualities,  which  I  call  Feelings.  Let  us  take  an 
example.     In  reading  the  story  of  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred 

Spartans  at  ThermopylaB,  what  do  we  experience? 
Thtoqnertion  decided       jg  there  nothing  in  the  state  of  mind,  which  the 

In  tlie  affirmative  by  ^*  •  ^i  ^i  i  i 

,  ^  .       narrative  occasions,  other  than  such  as  can  be 

an  appeal  to  expert-  ' 

enoe.  referred  either  to  the  cognition  or  to  will  and 

desire  ?  Our  faculties  of  knowledge  are  called 
certainly  into  exercise  ;  for  this  is,  indeed,  a  condition  of  eveiy  other 
state*  But  is  the  exultation  which  we  feel  at  this  spectacle  of  human 
virtue,  the  joy  which  we  experience  at  the  temporary  success,  and 
the  sorrow  at  the  final  destruction  of  this  glorious  band,  —  are  these 
affections  to  be  reduced  to  states  either  of  cognition  or  of  conation  in 
either  form  ?  Are  they  not  feelings,  —  feelings  partly  of  pleasure, 
partly  of  pain  ? 

Take  another,  and  a  very  familiar,  instance.  You  are  all  probably 
acquainted  with  the  old  ballad  of  Chevy  Chaae^  and  you  probably 
recollect  the  fine  verse  of  the  original  edition,  so  lamentably  spoiled 
in  the  more  modem  versions : 
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"  For  Widdrington  my  soul  is  sad. 
That  eTcr  he  slain  should  bo. 
For  when  his  legs  were  stricken  oft. 
Ho  kneeled  and  fought  on  his  knee/'i 

Now,  I  ask  you,  agiiin,  is  it  possible,  by  any  process  of  legitimate 
analysis,  to  carry  up  the  mingled  feelings,  some  pleasurable,  some 
painful,  which  are  called  up  by  this  simple  picture,  into  any  tiring 
beai-ing  the  character  of  a  knowledge,  or  a  volition,  or  a  desire? 
If  we  cannot  do  this,  and  if  we  cannot  deny  the  reality  of  such  feel- 
ings, we  are  compelled  to  recognize  them  as  belonging  to  an  order  of 
phtenomena,  which,  as  they  cannot  be  resolved  into  either  of  the  other 
classes,  must  be  allowed  to  constitute  a  third  class  by  themselves. 

But  it  is  idle  to  multiply  examples,  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  grounds  on  which  some  philosophers, 

Groands  on  which  and  among  these,  what  is  remarkable,  a  dis- 
oijection    has    been      tinguishcd    champion   of   the   Kantian    svstem, 

taken  to  the  Kantian        .     "  _  it  t       i  i.  i.       '  ^    , 

eiassiacation    of  the       "^^'®  endeavored  to  discredit  the  validity  of  the 

mental  phaeuomcna.  classification. 

Piissing  over  the  arguments  wliich  have  been 
urged  against  the  power  of  Feeling  as  a  fundamental  capacity  of 
mind,  in  so  far  as  these  proceed  merely  on  the  ambiguities  of 
language,  I  shall  consider  only  the  principal  objections  from  the 
nature  of  the  phaenomena  themselves,  which  have  been  urged  by  the 
three  principal  opponents  of  the  classification  in  question,  —  Carus, 
Weiss,  and  Krug.  The  last  of  those  is  the  philosopher  by  whom 
these  objections  have  been  urged  most  explicitly,  and  with  greatest 
force.  I  shall,  therefore,  chiefly  confine  myself  to  a  consideration  of 
the  difficulties  which  he  proposes  for  solution. 

I  may  premise  that  this  philosopher  (Krug),  admitting  only  two 
fundamental  classes  of  psychological  phsenomena,  —  the  Cognitions 
and  the  Conations,  —  goes  so  far  as  not  only  to  maintain,  ih.it  what 
have  obtained,  from  other  psychologists,  the  name  of  I^lielingSy 
constitute  no  distinct  and  separate  class  of  mental  functions;  but 

that  the  very  supposition  is  absurd  and  even  im- 
possible.     "That  such  a  power  of  feeling,'*  he 
argues, '  "  is  not  even  conceivable,  if  by  such  is  understood  a  power 

1  "  For  Wetharryngton  my  harte  waa  wo,  though  not  exactly  in  language,  in  Krng^ 

That  ever  he  slayne  ahulde  be;  PhUowphischfs  Lexikon,  art.  Seelmkrafie.    Tlic 

For  when  both  his  leggis  wear  hewyne  author,  in  the  same  work,  ort   UffnAl,  rofei* 

in  to,  to  his  Grundlage  zu  einer  neutn  Ttuorie  Hrr  Gr> 

He  knyled  and  foagbt  on  hys  kne."  /tiATr,  und  dts  MgenantUen   Gf/n/iLtnrmVs^enSy 

^Original  Version^  in   Percy's  Reliques.—  K»nigi*berg,  1828,  for  a  fuller  dbcu9.«ion  of 

Bd.  the  question.    See  also  above,  lect  xi.  p.  130. 

2  This   objection   is   given   iu   sabstanoe,  —  £d. 
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essentially  different  from  the  powers  of  Cognition  and  Conation," 
(thus  I  translate  VorateUungttnd  Be8trtbungsvermdgen\  *'  is  mani- 
fest from  the  following  consideration The  powers  of 

o)gnition  and  the  powers  of  conation  are,  in  propriety,  to  be  regarded 
as  two  different  fundamental  powers,  only  because  the  operation  of 
our  mind  exhibits  a  twofold  direction  of  its  whole  activity, —  one 
inwards,  another  outwards;  in  consequence  of  wliich  we  are  con- 
strained to  distinguish,  on  the  one  hand,  an  Immanent,  ideal  or 
theoretical,  and,  on  the  other  a  Transeunt,  real  or  practical,  activity. 
Now,  should  it  become  necessary  to  interpolate  between  these  two 
powers,  a  third ;  consequently,  to  conveit  the  original  dufJicity  of 
our  activity  into  a  triplicity;  in  this  case,  it  would  be  requisite  to 
attribute  to  the  third  power  a  third  species  of  activity,  the  j»roduct 
of  which  would  be,  in  fact,  the  Feelings.  Now  this  activity  of  feel- 
ing must  necessarily  have  either  a  direction  inwards,  or  a  direction 
outwards,  or  both  directions  at  once,  or  finally  neither  of  the  two, 
that  is,  no  direction  at  all ;  for  apart  from  the  directions  inwards  and 
outwards,  there  is  no  direction  c*onceivable.  But,  in  the  firet  case, 
the  activity  of  feelintr  would  not  be  different  from  the  cojniitive  activ- 
ity,  at  least  not  essentially ;  in  the  second  case,  there  is  nothing  but 
a  certain  appetency  manifested  under  the  form  of  a  feeling;  in  the 
third,  the  activity  of  feeling  would  be  only  a  combination  of  theoret- 
ical and  practical  activity  ;  consequently,  there  i*emains  only  the  8Ui>- 
position  thjit  it  has  no  dircKJtion.  We  confess,  however,  that  an 
hypothetic^il  activity  of  such  a  kind  we  cannot  imagine  to  ourselves 
as  a  real  activity.  An  activity  without  any  detenninate  direction, 
would  be  in  fact  directed  u|)on  nothing,  and  a  power  conceived  as  the 
source  of  an  activity,  directed  u|K)n  nothing,  appears  nothing  better 
than  a  jxiwerless  power, — a  wholly  inoperative  force,  in  a  word,  a 
nothing."  —  So  far  our  object  ion  ist. 

In  answer  to  tliis  reasoning,  I  would  observe,  that  its  cogency  de- 
pends on  this,  —  that  the  suppositions  which  it 

Criticized.  1.  The  makes,  and  afterwards  excludes,  are  exhaustive 
nppo«it>ou8  on  which       ^^^^  complete.     But  this  is  not  the  case.     "  For, 

the     reaioulng     pro-         .  ,  -  .  .  , 

«eeds.arenotexiuiiu-t-       '"  place  of  two  energies,  an   nnmanent  and  a 

ive.  transeunt,  we  may  competently  suppose  throe, — 

We   may  Kuppow      j^,^  ineuut,  an  immanent,  and  a  transeunt.     1°, 

l^nr^^^mmaZl'  "^^^^  ^"^'""^  energy  might  be  considered  as  an  act 
and  Tramcuut.  of  mind,  directed  upon  objects  in  order  to  know 

them,  —  to  bring  them  within  the  sphere  of  con- 
sciousness,—  mentally  to  appropriate  them;  2®,  The  Immanent  ener- 
gy might  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  internal  fluctuation  alwut  the 
objects,  which  had  been  brought  to  representation  and  thought,  —  a 
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pleasarable  or  a  painful  affection  caused  by  them,  in  a  word,  a  feel- 
ing ;  and  3®,  The  Transeunt  energy  might  be  considered  as  an  act 
tending  towards  the  object  in  order  to  reach  it,  or  to  escape  from  it. 
This  hypothesis  is  quite  as  allowable  as  that  in  oppomtion  to  which 
it  is  devised,  and  were  it  not  merely  in  relation  to  an  hypothesis, 
which  rests  on  no  valid  foundation,  it  would  be  better  to  consider  the 
feelings  not  as  immanent  activities,  but  as  immanent  passivities. 

*^  But,  in  point  of  fiict,  we  are  not  warranted,  by  any  analogy  of  our  ^ 

spiritual  nature,  to  ascribe  to  the  mental  powers 

2.  But  we  an  not      a  direction  either  outwards  or  inwards ;  on  the 

warranted  to  asoribe      contrary,  they  are  rather  the  principles  of  our 

to  the  mental  powers  ^  *         <i  a  • 

adiieetion  either  out-  internal  states,  of  which  we  can  only  improperly 
wards  or  inwardf.  predicate  a  direction,  and  this  only  by  relation 

to  the  objects  of  the  states  themselves.  For 
directions  are  relations  and  situations  of  external  things;  but  of  such 
there  are  none  to  be  met  with  in  the  internal  world,  except  by  anal- 
ogy to  outer  objects.  In  our  Senses,  which  have  reference  to  the  ex- 
ternal world,  there  is  an  outward  direction  when  we  perceive,  or 
when  we  ilct  on  external  things ;  whereas,  we  may  be  said  to  turn 
inwards,  when  we  occupy  ourselves  with  what  is  contsuned  within 
the  mind  itself,  be  this  in  order  to  compass  a  knowledge  of  our 
proper  nature,  or  to  elevate  ourselves  to  other  objects  still  more 
worthy  of  a  moral  intelligence.  Rigorously  considered,  tlie  feelings 
are  in  this  meaning  so  many  directions,  —  so  many  turnings  towards 
those  objects  which  determine  the  feelings,  and  whi(;h  please  or  dis- 
please us.  Take,  for  example,  the  resi>ect,  the  reverence,  we  feel  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  higher  virtues  of  human  nature ;  this  feel- 
ing is  an  immanent  conversion  on  its  object. 

"  The  argument  of  the  objectors  is  founded  on  the  hypothesis,  that 

as  in  the  external  world,  all  is  action  and  reac- 

8.   The    aijfument      ^j^^  —  j^j|  j^  working  and  counter workinc:,  —  all 

ibunded   on  the    hy-         .        ^  .  j  ,  .  . 

pothesia,  that  what  Is  *»  attraction  and  repulsiou  ;  so  m  the  internal 
true  of  inanimate,  is  world,  there  is  ouly  one  operation  of  objects  on 
true  of  snimated  na-      ^|^g  j^j^j^  ^^d  ouc  Operation  of  the  mind  on  ob- 

ture;  and  would  leave         •      ^        ^i       /•  ^  •  .    •  •  .  , 

no  win  or  desire  in  the  J^®^  >  "^®  former  must  consist  m  cognition,  the 
univene.  latter  in  conation.     But  when  this  hypothesis  is 

subjected  to  a  scrutiny,  it  is  at  once  apparent  how 
treacherous  is  the  reasoning  which  infers  of  animated,  what  is  true 
of  inanimate,  nature ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  aught  else  that  militates 
against  it,  this  analogy  would  in  truth  leave  no  will  or  desire  in  the 
universe  at  all ;  for  action  and  reaction  are  already  compensated  in 
cognition,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  in  sen^tive  Perception  itself."* 

1  Binnde,  Vtrnuh  d.  trnpirMun  Pt^ehologie^  il.  f  207,  p.  M— ^  —  Ed. 
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Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  onlj  argmnent  of  any  moment,  against 
the  establishment  of  the  Feelings  as  an  ultimate  class  of  mental 
phaenomena. 

I  pass  on  to  the  second  question ;  —  What  is  the  position  of  the 

Feelings  by  reference  to  the  two  other  classes ; 

n.  What  is  the  posi-      —  and,  in  particular,  should  the  consideration 

tio.aftiieFe«Ung.b]r      ^f  ^^^^  Feelings  precede,  or  follow,  that  of  the 

veftreoce  to  the   two        4-,  .         o 

otber  el«e»  of  men-        donations  ? 

tai  piuenomeiui?  The  answcr  to  the  second  part  of  this  ques- 

tion, will  be  given  in  the  determination  of  the 
first  part ;  for  Psychology  proposes  to  exhibit  the  mental  phsBnom- 
ena  in  their  natural  consecution,  that  is,  as  they  condition  and  sup- 
pose each  other.  A  system  which  did  not  accomplish  this,  could 
make  no  pretension  to  be  a  veritable  exposition  of  our  internal  life. 
^  To  resolve  this  problem,  let  us  take  an  example.     A  person  is 

fond  of  cards.     In  a  company  where  he  beholda 
Sc«>iTed  by  an  ex-       ^  game  in  progress,  there  arises  a  desire  to  join 

in  it.  Now  the  desire  is  here  manifestly  kin- 
dled by  the  pleasure,  which  the  person  had,  and  has,  in  the  play. 
The  feeling  thus  connects  the  cognition  of  the  play  with  the  desire 
to  join  in  it ;  it  forms  the  bridge,  and  contains  the  motive,  by  which 
we  are  roused  from  mere  knowledge  to  appetency, — tp  conation,  by 
reference  to  which  we  move  ourselves  so  as  to  attain  the  end  in 
view. 

**  Thus  we  find,  in  actual  life,  the  Feelings  intermediate  between 

the  Cognitions  and  the  Conations.      And  this 
The  FeeUngB  inter-      relative  position  of  thesc  several  powers  is  neo- 

■Mdiate    between  the  .^i        ^    ^i  •  •*.•  *u   

Cognition,  and  cona-      ^^»^U]  Without  the  prcvious  cognition,  there 
tioiM.  could  be  neither  feeling  nor  conation  ;  and  with- 

out the  previous  feeling  there  could  be  no  cona- 
tion. Without  some  kind  or  another  of  complacency  with  an 
object,  there  could  be  no  tendency,  no  pretension  of  the  mind  to 
attain  this  object  as  an  end;  and  we  could,  therefore,  determine 
ourselves  to  no  overt  action.  The  mere  cognition  leaves  us  cold 
and  unexcited ;  the  awakened  feeling  infuses  warmth  and  life  into 
QS  and  our  action ;  it  supplies  action  witli  an  interest,  and,  without 
an  interest,  there  is  for  us  no  voluntary  action  possible.  Without 
the  intervention  of  feeling,  the  cognition  stands  divorced  from  the 
conation,  and,  apait  from  feeling,  all  conscious  endeavor  after  any- 
thing would  be  altogether  incomprehensible. 

**That  the  manifestations  of  the  Conative  Powers  are  determined 
by  the  Feelings,  is  also  apparent  from  the  following  reflection.  The 
volition  or  desire  tends  towards  a  something,  and  this  something 


That   tbe    Conatlve 
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is  only  given  us  in  and  through  some  faculty  or  other  of  cogni- 
tion.   Now,  were  the  mere  cognition  of  a  thing 
,    ^       sufficient  of  itself  to  rouse  our  conation,  in  tliat 

rowers  are  determiDed  i  .       i 

by  tue  FeeiiugB  iar-      case,  all  that  was  known  in  the  same  manner  and 

tiier  shown.  in  the  Same  degree,  would  become  an  equal  ob- 

Mere  cognition  not      i^^^  ^f  desirc  or  wilL     But  WO  covet  one  thing; 

iDfteienttorooBeCon-  .  ,  ^        i  •  *  im 

jjjj^jj  we  eschew  another.     On  the  supposition,  like- 

wise, that  our  conation  was  only  regulated  by 

our  cognition,  it  behooved  that  every  other  individual  besides  should 

be  desirous  of  the  object  which  I  desire,  and  be 

1,  Because  all  ob-      ^esirous  of  it  also  SO  loug  as  the  cognition  of  the 

Jects    kno^ii    in    the  ^  ^ 

•ame  manner  and  de-  object  remained  the  Same.    But  one  person  pm> 

gree,  are  not  equal  ob-  sues  what  another  pcrson  flies  ;  the  same  person 

jeciB  of  desire  or  wiu.  ^^^    yearns    after  something  which    anon  he 

2.  Because  different  loathes.    And   why  ?     It  is  manifest  that  here 

individuals  are  desir-        ^,  i*«>i  •11  .*.  i*i 

on.  of  different  ot^eeta.       ^^^^®  lics  hid  some  very  variable  quantity,  >vhieh, 

when  united  with  the  cognition,  is  cjipable  of 
rousing  the  powfers  of  conation  into  activity.  But  such  a  quantity 
is  given,  and  only  given,  in  the  feelings,  that  is,  in  our  consciousness 
of  the  agreeable  and  disagreeable.  If  we  take  this  element,  —  this 
influence,  —  this  quantity,  —  into  account,  the  whole  anomalies  aro 
solved.  We  are  able  at  once  to  understand  why  all  that  is  thought 
or  cognized  with  equal  intensity,  does  not,  with  equal  intensity, 
aflect  the  desii'es  or  the  will;  why  different  indivi<luals,  with  the 
same  knowledge  of  the  same  objects,  are  not  similarly  attraeteil  or 
repelled;  and  why  the  same  individual  does  not  always  pursue  or 
fly  the  same  object.  This  is  all  explained  by  the  fact,  that  a  thing 
may  ])lease  one  person  and  displease  another;  and  may  now  be 
pleasurable,  now  painful,  and  now  indifferent,  to  the  same  person. 
"From  these  interests  for  different  objects,  and  from  these  oj)pa- 

sitc  interests  which  the  same  object  determines 
Importance  of  a  cor-       j^  our  different  powers,  are  we  alone  enabled  to 

rect  understanding  of  -,  1  m  1      .1         1.  1  is* 

^.       .  .  ,  -         render  comprehensible  the  chaiitje  ana  conflic- 

the  nature  and   influ-  ^  ^  ^  ® 

enoe  of  tbe  Feelings.  tion  of  our  desires,  the  vacillations  of  our  voli- 
tions, the  warfare  of  the  sensual  principle  with 
the  rational,  —  of  tlie  flesh  with  the  spirit;  so  that,  if  the  nature 
and  influence  of  the  feelings  be  misunderstood,  the  problems  most 
important  for  man  are  reduced  to  insoluble  riddles. 

"According  to  this  doctrine,  the  Feelings,  placed  in  the  midst 
between  the  powere  of  Cognition  and  the  powere  of  Conation,  per- 
fonn  the  functions  of  connecting  principles  to  these  two  extremes ; 
and  thus  the  objection  that  has  been  urged  against  the  feelings  as  a 
class  coordinate  with  the  cognitions  and   the  conations, —  on   the 
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ground  that  they  afford  no  principle  of  mediation,  is  of  all  objec- 
tions the  most  futile  and  erroneous.     Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is, 

that  as,  in  our  actual  existence,  the  feelings  find 
Place  of  the  theoiy       their  place  after  the  cognitions,  and  before  the 

of  the  FeeliDgs  in  the  .  .        ^t  .  r-        '     •,      ^i 

teienoe  of  miod.  conations,  —  SO,   lu    the    science   of   mm  a,   the 

theory  of  the  Feelings  ought  to  follow  tliat  of 
our  faculties  of  Knowledge,  and  to  precede  that  of  our  faculties  of 
Will  and  Desire."^  Notwithstanding  this,  various  even  of  those 
psychologists  who  have  adopted  the  Kantian  trichotomy,  have 
departed  from  the  order  which  Kant  had  coiTCctly  indicated,  and 
have  averted  it  in  every  possible  manner,  —  some  treating  of  the 
feelings  in  the  last  place,  while  others  have  considered  them  in  the 
first. 

The  last  preliminary  question  which  presents  itself  is — Into  what 

subdivisions  are  the  Feelings  themselves  to  be 
m.  Into  what  jub-       aistributcd?      In   considering  thU   question,   I 

diriftionF  are  the  Feel-  ,     „  ^  i.   i       3.    .  .  i-   ,    1 

ings to  be  distributed?       shall  nrat  State  somc  of  the  divisions  which  have 

been  proposed  by  those  philosophers  who  have 
recognized  the  capacity  of  feeling  as  an  ultimate,  a  fundamental, 
phaenomenon  of  mind.  This  statement  will  be  necessarily  limited 
to  the  distributions  adopted  by  the  psychologists  of  Germany ;  for, 
strange  to  say,  the  Kantian  reduction,  though  prevalent  in  the 
Empire,  has  remained  either  unknown  to,  or  disregarded  by,  those 
who  have  speculated  on  the  mind  in  France,  Italy,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

To  commence  with  Kant  himself.     In  the  Critique  of  Judgment^ 

he  enumerates  three  specifically  different  kinds 
of  complacency,  the  objects  of  which  are  sever- 
ally the  Agreeable  (da^  Angenehm)^  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good. 
In  his  treatise  of  Anthropology^^  subsequently  published,  he  divides 
the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  into  two  great  classes; — 1°,  The 
Sensuous;  2°,  The  Intellectual.  The  former  of  these  classes  is 
again  subdivided  into  two  subordinate  kinds,  inasmuch  as  the  feel- 
ing arises  either  through  the  Senses  (Sensual  Pleasures),  or  through 
the  Imagination  (Pleasures  of  Taste).  The  latter  of  these  classes 
is  also  subdivided  into  subordinate  kinds;  for  our  Intellectual  Feel- 
ings are  connected  either  with  the  notions  of  the  Understanding,  or 
with  the  ideas  of  Reason.  I  may  notice  that  in  his  published  man- 
ual of  Anthropology^  the  Intellectual  Feelings  of  the  first  subdivis- 
ion,—  the  feelings  of  the  Understanding,  are  not  treated  of  in 
detail. 

I  Binnde,  Versuch  d  empiritehen  Psyehologu,         S  f  6.     Wfrke^  \y.  p.  63  —  Ed. 
li.  i  206,  p.  Ga-«4. ~£d.  3  B.  ii.     Wtrke^  vU  p  143.  —  Ed. 
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Oottlob  Schulze,    though  a  decided  antagonist  of  the  Kantian 

philosophy  in  general,  adopts  the  threefold  clas- 
^  **  sification  into  the  Cognitions,  the  Feelingf^  and 

the  Conations ;  but  he  has  preferred  a  division  of  the  Feelings  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  philosopher  of  Kouigsberg.  These  he  dis- 
tributes into  two  classes, —  the  Corporeal  and  the  Spiritual;  to 
which  he  annexes  a  third  <;lass  made  up  of  these  in  combination, — 
the  Mixed  Feelings. 

Ilillebraud'  divides  the  Feelings,  in  a  threefold  manner,  into 

those  of  States,  those  of  Cognitions,  and  those 
of  Appetency  (will  and  desire) ;  and  again  into 
Real,  Sympathetic,  and  Ideal. 

Herbart'  distributes  them  into  three  classes ;  —  1**,  Feelings  which 

are  determined  by  the  character  of  the  tliins^ 

Herbftrt 

felt ;  2**,  Feelings  which  depend  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  feeling  mind ;  3**,  Feelings  which  are  intermediate  and 
mixed. 

Carus^   (of   Leipzig,  —  the  late  Carus)   thus  distributes  them. 

"Pure  feeling,'*  he  says,  " has  relation  either  to 
Reason,  and  in  this  case  we  obtain  the  Intellect- 
ual Feelings ;  or  it  has  relation  to  Desire  and  Will,  and  in  this  case 
we  have  the  moral  feelings."  Between  these  two  classes,  the  Intel- 
lectual and  the  Moral  Feelings,  there  are  placed  the  Esthetic  Feel- 
ings, or  feelings  of  Taste,  to  which  he  also  adds  a  fourth  class,  that 
of  the  Religious  Feelings. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  illustrious  divisions  of  the  Feelings 
into  their  primary  classes.  It  is  needless  to  enter  at  present  into 
any  discussion  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  these  distributions.  I 
shall  hereafter  endeavor  to  show  you,  that  they  may  be  divided,  in 
the  fii-st  j)lace,  into  two  great  classes, —  the  Higher  and  the  Lower, 
—  the  Mental  and  the  Corporeal,  in  a  word,  into  Sentiments  and 
Sensations. 

1  Anthropologies  (  144-146,  p.  296  ciMf.,  8d  tiner  sysUmatUcJUn  Behamdltmg  der  emtjtiruekeu 

edit.  1636. -Ed.  Psychology,  ii.  i  210,  p.  74,  edit.  1881.    Cf. 

X  Anthropologie,  ii.  2^.  ~Ed.  Seheidler,  Psychologies  f  64,  p.  448,  edit.  1888. 

8  Lrhrhmeh  zur  Ptycholo^if,  f  98      Werkey  vol.  —  £d. 

T.  p.  72     On  the  dividions  of  the  Feelings  4  PsyekdogU^   Wsrht^  L  428,  edit.  Leipsk, 

mentioned  in  tlie  text,  eee  Binnde,  Versudi  1803.— £d. 


LECTURE    XLII. 

THE   FEELINGS.  —  THEORY  OF  PLEASURE  AND  PAIN. 

In  our  last  Lecture,  we  commenced  the  consideration  of  the  Sec- 
-«    ^,   „  ond   Great  Class  of  the  Mental  Phaenomena, — 

The  feelings.  -  .  , 

the  phaBnomcna  of  Feehng,  —  the  phsenomena 
of  Pleasure  and  Pain. 

Though  manifestations  of  the  same  indivisible  subject,  and  them- 
selves only  possible  through  each  other,  the  three 
Cognitions,  Feelings      c]asses  of  mental  phaenomena  still  admit  of  a  valid 

and  Conation, — their  ...        .         . 

e^ntiai  peculiarities.       discrimination  in  theory,  and  require  severally 

a  separate  consideration  in  the  philosophy  of 
mind.  I  formerly  stated  to  you,  that  though  knowledge,  though 
consciousness,  be  the  necessary  condition  not  only  of  the  phaenomena 
of  Cognition,  but  of  the  phaenomena  of  Feeling,  and  of  Conation, 
yet  the  attempts  of  philosophers  to  reduce  the  two  latter  classes  to 
the  first,  and  thus  to  constitute  the  faculty  of  Cognition  into  the  one 
fundamental  power  of  mind,  had  been  necessarily  unsuccessful ;  be- 
cause, though  the  phajnomena  of  Feeling  and  of  Conation  appear 
only  as  they  appear  in  consciousness,  and,  therefore,  in  cognition ; 
yet  consciousness  shows  us  in  these  phaenomena  certain  qualities, 
which  are  not  contained,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  in  the  phae- 
nomena of  Cognition  itself.  The  characters  by  which  these  three 
classes  are  reciprocally  discriminated  are  the  following.  —  In   the 

phaenomena  of  Cognition,  consciousness  distin- 
gubhes  an  object  known  from  the  subject  know- 
ing. This  subject  may  be  of  two  kinds :  —  it  may  either  be  the 
quality  of  something  different  from  the  ego ;  or  it  may  be  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  ego  or  subject  itself.  In  the  former  case,  the  object, 
which  may  be  called  for  the  sake  of  discrimination  the  ohject-ohject^ 
is  given  as  something  different  from  the  percipient  subject.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  object,  which  may  be  called  the  subjecUol^ecty  is  given 
as  really  identical  with  the  conscious  ego,  but  still  consciousness 
distinguishes  it,  as  an  accident,  from  the  ego ; — as  the  subject  of  that 
accident,  it  projects,  as  it  were,  thb  subjective  phaenomenon  from 
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itself,  —  views  it  at  a  distance,  —  in  a  word,  objectifies  it.  This 
discrimination  of  self  from  self,  —  this  objectification,  —  is  the  qual- 
ity which  constitutes  the  esscmtial  peculiarity  of  Cognition. 

In  the  phajnomena  of  Feeling,  —  the  pliaenomena  of  Pleasure  and 

Pain,  —  on  the  contrary,  consciousness  does  not 
FeeliDg,— how  di»-      place  the  mental  moditication  or  state  before  it- 

crimiDEted  from  Cog-  i..     •     n  i         • 

jjjjj^jj  self ;  it  does  not  contemplate  it  apart,  —  as  sepa- 

rate from  itself, — but  is,  as  it  were,  fused  into  one. 
The  peculiarity  of  Feeling,  therefore,  is  that  there  is  nothing  but 
what  is  subjectively  subjective ;  there  is  no  object  difforent  from 
self,  —  no  objectitication  of  any  mode  of  self.  We  are,  indeed,  able 
to  constitute  our  states  of  pain  and  pleasure  into  objects  of  rclleo 
tion,  but  in  so  far  as  they  are  objects  of  reflection,  they  are  not  feel- 
ings, but  only  reflex  cognitions  of  feelings. 

In  the  phaanoniena  of  Conation,  —  the  phicnomena  of  Desire  and 

Will,  —  there  is,  as  in  those  of  Cognition,  au  ob- 
Coiittion,--howdi*.      j^,^^  ^^^  ^,^j^  ^^.^  j^  j^jg^  ^^^  ^^.^^.^  ^^j.  ]^„^,,^.,. 

oriminateU  from  Cog-       •'       '  »f       ^  'f 

^ixxon.  edge.     Will  and  desire  are  only  possible  through 

knowledge, — "Ignoti  nulla  cupido."  But  tlioui^h 
both  cognition  and  conation  bear  relation  to  an  object,  they  are  ilis- 
criminated  bv  the  difference  of  this  relation  itself  In  cocrnition, 
there  exists  no  want;  and  the  object,  whether  objective  or  subjec- 
tive, is  not  sought  for,  nor  avoided ;  whereas  in  conation,  there  is 
a  want,  and  a  tendency  supposed,  which  results  in  an  endeiivor, 
either  to  obtain  the  object,  when  the  cognitive  faculties  represent  it 
as  fitted  to  afford  the  fruition  of  the  want ;  or  to  ward  off  the  object, 
if  these  faculties  represent  it  as  calculated  to  frustrate  the  tendency, 
of  its  accomplishment. 

The  feelings  Pleasure  and  Pain  and  the  Conations  arc,  thus,  though 

so  frequently  confounded  by  psychologists,  easily 

Conation,-how  dis-       distinguished.     It  is,  for  example,  altogether  dif- 

criroiiiated  from  Feel-        ^  ^      /.     i  i  i     i  •  /»       • 

j  lerent  to  leel  hunger  and  tlnrst,  as  states  ot  pain, 

and  to  desire  or  will  their  appeasement;  and  still 
more  different  is  it  to  desire  or  will  their  appeasement,  and  to  enjoy 
the  pleasure  afforded  in  the  act  of  this  appeasement  itself  Pain  and 
pleasure,  as  feelings,  belong  exclusively  to  the  present ;  whereas  cona- 
tion has  reference  only  to  the  future,  for  conation  is  a  longing,  — 
a  striving,  either  to  maintain  the  continuance  of  the  present  state,  or 
to  exchange  it  for  another.  Thus,  conation  is  not  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  but  the  power  of  overt  activity,  which  pain  and 
pleasure  set  in  motion. 

But  although,  in  theory,  the  Feelings  are  thus  to  be  discriminated 
from  the  Desires  and  Volitions,  they  are,  as  I  have  frequently  ob- 
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sensed,  not  to  be  considered  as  really  divided.  Both  are  conditions 
of  perhaps  all  our  mental  states ;  and  while  the  Cognitions  go  prin- 
cipally to  determine  our  speculative  sphere  of  existence,  the  Feelings 
and  the  Conations  more  especially  concur  in  regulating  our  practical. 
In  my  la«t  Lecture,  I  stated  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  expedient 

to  consider  the  phsenomena  of  Feeling  prior  to 

What  are  the  general        disCUSsing  those   of  Conatlon  ;  —  but  before   en- 
conditions  wlilch   de-         ^.  ^«  .-,.  ...  1/.1 

termine  the  existence       ^^""^  on  the  Consideration  of  the  several  feel- 
of  rieaaure  and  Tain?       ings,  and  before  Stating  under  what  heads,  and  in 

what  order,  these  are  to  be  arranged,  I  think  it 
proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  up  the  general  question,  —  What 
are  ihe  general  conditions  which  determine  the  existence  of  Pleasure 
and  Pain  ;  for  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  phsenomena  which  constitute 
the  essential  attribute  of  feeling,  under  all  its  modifications? 

In  the  consideration  of  this  question,  I  shall  i)ursue  the  following 

order :  —  I  shall,  first  of  all,  state  the  abstract 

Onier  of  di!*curaion.         _„  /»  -tm  t    •»-»••  i  i 

Theory  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  in  other  words, 
enounce  the  fundamental  law  by  which  these  j)hajn(>mena  are  gov- 
eiiiiM],  in  all  their  manifestations.  I  shall,  then,  take  an  historical 
retrospect  <  f  the  opinions  of  philosopher  in  regard  to  this  subject, 
in  order  to  .show  in  what  relation  the  doctrine  I  would  support  stands 
to  previous  speculations.  This  being  accomplished,  we  shall  then  be 
prepared  to  inquire,  l.ow  far  the  theory  in  question  is  borne  out  by 
the  special  modific^itions  of  Feeling,  and  how  far  it  affords  us  a  com- 
mon princii)le  on  which  to  account  for  the  j)ha3noniena  of  Pleasure 
and  Pain,  under  every  accidental  form  they  may  assume. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  to  deliver  in  somewhat  abstruse  formulae,  the 

theory  of  pleasure.     The  meaning  of  these  for- 
1.    The  theory  of      jyiuloi   I   c^iunot   cxpcct  should   be   fully  apr)re- 

rieasure  and  Tain,—         ,11.^112^.^  ri  ▼ 

stated  in  the  abstract       l^eudcd,  in  the  first   instance,  —  far  less  can   I 

expect  that  the  validity  of  the  theory  should 
be  recognized,  before  the  universality  of  its  application  shall  be  illus- 
trated in  examples. 

1.  Man  exists  only  as  he  lives ;  as  an  intelligent  and  sensible  being, 

he  consciously  lives,  but  this  only  as  he  consci- 

First  momentum.  •  tt  •  •  1 

ously  energizes.  Human  existence  is  only  a  more 
general  expression  for  human  life,  and  human  life  only  a  more  general 
expression  for  the  sum  of  energies,*  in  which  that  life  is  realized,  and 
through  which  it  is  manifested  in  consciousness.  In  a  word,  life  is 
energy,  and  conscious  energy  is  conscious  life.  ^ 

1  (T  Arifitotle,  Eih.  Nir.  \x.Q;  x.  4  —Ed.     paralre;   partly  tcrding   to   rest,   partly   to 
Losf'iu!',  Ltjiknn  r.  VergnHgen  ;  theory  of  cewa-      action.  —  Memoratfium. 
thii)  mill  activity ;  makcM  partly  active,  partly 
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In  explanation  of  this  paragraph,  and  of  those  which  are  to  fiiDov, 
I  may  obscn'e,  that  the  term  energy^  which  b  equivalent  to  oel^ 
activity^  or  operation^  is  here  used  to  comprehend  also  all  the  mixed 
states  of  action  and  passion,  of  which  we  are  conscious ;  for,  inasmadi 

as  we  are  conscious  of  any  modification  of  mind, 

ComprebeiMioB  there  is  ncoessaril v  more  than  a  mere  ixissivit)'  of 

the  term  energy.  -^  .         - .  ^ 

the  subject ;  consdoasness  itself  impl}'ing^  at  leaat 
a  rea^'tion.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  nouns  energy^  ac€^  00- 
tivityy  operation^  with  the  correspondent  verba,  are  to  be  understood 
to  dcMioto,  indifferently  and  in  general,  all  the  processes  of  oar  higher 
and  our  lower  life,  of  which  we  are  conscious.  ^  This  being  premised, 
I  proceed  to  the  second  pro|K>sition. 

II.  Human  existence,  human  life,  human  energy,  is  not  unlimited, 

but  on  the  contrary,  determined  to  a  certain  n am- 
ber of  modes,  through  which  alone  it  can  possiblj 
be  exerted.    These  different  modes  of  action  are  called,  in  different 
relations, />ow«r«,yacM//i€«,  capacities^  dispositions^  habits. 

In  reference  to  this  paragraph,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  to  yoor 

attention,  that  poioer  denotes  either  a  £icnlty  or 
Expitniition     of      ^  capacity  ;  faculty  denotes  a  power  of  acting, 
ly  ^j^  *  capacity  a  power  of  being  acted  upon  or  suffer- 

ing; disposition^  a  natural,  and  habity  an  ac- 
quired, tendency  to  act  or  suffer.  *  In  reference  to  habit,  it  ought 
however  to  be  observed,  that  an  acquired  necessarily  supposes  a 
natural  tendency.  Habit,  therefore,  comprehends  a  disposition  and 
something  supervening  on  a  disposition.  The  disposition,  which  at 
first  was  a  feebler  tendency,  becomes,  in  the  end,  by  custom,  that  is, 
by  a  frequent  repetition  of  exerted  energy,  a  stronger  tendency. 
Disposition  is  the  rude  original,  habit  is  the  perfect  consummation. 

III.  !RLm,  as  he  consciously  exists,  is  the  subject  of  pleasure  and 

pain  ;  and  these  of  various  kinds :  but  as  man  only 
consciously  exists  in  and  through  the  exertion  of 
certain  determinate  powers,  so  it  is  only  through  the  exertion  of 
these  powers  that  he  becomes  the  subject  of  ])leasure  and  pain  ;  each 
power  being  in  itself  at  once  the  faculty  of  a  specific  energy,  and 
a  capacity  of  an  appropriate  pleasure  or  pain,  as  the  concomitant  of 
that  energy. 

IV.    The  energy  of  each  power  of  conscious 

existence  having,  as  its  refiex  or  concomitant,  an 

appropriate  pleasure  or  pain,  and  no  pain  or  pleasure  being  competent 

1  Here  a  written  iDteipolitlon  —  Om^xuton,     cewe«,  whether  actire  or  pamlve]    See  below, 
txereUtf  perlupe  better  [expremions  than  en-     p.  606>  — Kd. 
•rgjr,  at  applying  equally  to  all  mental  pro-        t  See  abore,  leet.  z.  p.  128.  —  Ed. 
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to  man,  except  as  the  concomitant  of  some  determinate  energy  of 
life,  the  all-impoilant  question  arises,  —  What  is  the  general  law 
under  which  these  counter-phsBnoniena  arise,  in  all  their  special 
manifestations  ? 

In  reference  to  this  proposition,  I  would  observe  that  pleasure  and 

pain  are  opposed  to  each  other  as  contraries,  not 

pie««ire  and  Pain       ^  contradictones,  that  is,  the  affirmation  of  the 

nottMc^u^dUAo^.      on®  implies  the  negation  of  the  other,  but  the 

negation  of  the  one  does  not  infer  the  affirma- 
tion of  the  other ;  for  there  may  be  a  third  or  intermediate  state, 
which  is  neither  one  of  pleasure  nor  one  of  pain,  but  one  of  in- 
difference. Whether  such  a  state  of  indifference  do  ever  actually 
exist ;  or  whether,  if  it  do,  it  be  not  a  complex  state  in  which  are 
blended  an  equal  complement  of  pains  and  plejisures,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, at  this  stage  of  our  progress,  to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient,  in  con- 
sidering the  quality  of  pleasure  as  one  opposed  to  the  quality  of 
pain,  to  inquire,  what  are  the  proximate  causes  which  determine 
them  :  or,  if  this  cannot  be  answered,  what  is  the  general  fact  or  law 
which  regulates  their  counter-manifestation ;  and  if  such  a  law  can 
be  discovered  for  the  one,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  enable  us  also  to 
explain  the  other,  for  the  science  of  contraries  is  one.  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  fifth  proposition. 

V.  The  answer  to  the  question  proposed  is:  —  the  more  perfect, 

the   more   i)leasurable,   the   energy ;    the    more 

imperfect,  the  more  painful. 
In  reference  to  this  proposition,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  an- 
swer here  given  is  precise,  but  inexplicit ;  it  is  the  enouncement  of 
the  law  in  its  most  abstract  form,  and  requires  at  once  development 
and  exj)lunation.  This  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  in  the  following 
propositions. 

VI.  The  perfection  of  an  energy  is  twofold ;  1®,  By  relation  to  the 

power  of  which  it  is  the  exertion,  and  2*^,  By 
relation  to  the  object  about  which  it  is  conver- 
sant.    The  former  relation  affords  what  may  be  called  its  subjective^ 
the  latter  what  may  be  called  its  objective^  condition. 

The  explanation  and  development  of  the  preceding  proposition  is 
given  in  the  following. 

VII.  By  relation  to  its  power :  —  An  energy  is  perfect,  when  it  is 

tantamount  to  the  full,  and  not  to  more  than  the 

full,  complement  of  free  or  spontaneous  energy, 

which  the  power  is  capable  of  exerting;  an  energy  is  imperfect, 

either  1%  When  the  power  is  restrained  from  putting  forth  the  whole 

amount  of  energy  it  would  otherwise  tend  to  do,  or,  2%  When  it  is 
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stimalated  to  put  forth  a  larger  amount  than  that  to  which  it  ia  spon- 
taneously disposed.  The  amount  or  quantum  of  energy  in  the  ca^ie 
of  a  single  power  is  of  two  kinds,  —  1®,  An  intensive,  and  2**,  A  pro- 
tensive;  the  former  expressing  the  higher  degree,  the  latter  the 
longer  duration,  of  the  exertion.  A  perfect  energy  is,  therefore, 
that  which  is  evolved  hy  a  power,  both  in  the  degree  and  for  the 
continuance  to  which  it  is  competent  without  straining ;  an  ini]x^rfect 
energy,  that  which  is  evolved  by  a  power  in  a  lower  or  in  a  hiorher 
degree,  for  a  shorter  or  for  a  longer  continuance,  than,  if  left  to 
itself^  it  would  freely  exert.  There  are,  thus,  two  elements  of  the 
perfection,  and,  consequently,  two  elements  of  the  pleasure,  of  a  sim- 
ple energy : —  its  adequate  degree  and  its  adequate  duration  ;  and 
four  ways  in  which  such  an  energy  may  be  imperfect,  and,  conse- 
quently, painful ;  inasmuch  as  its  degree  may  be  either  too  high,  or 
too  low  ;  its  duration  cither  too  long,  or  too  short. 

When  we  do  not  limit  our  consideration  to  the  simple  energ^ies 
of  individual  powers,  but  look  to  complex  states,  in  which  a  plurality 
of  powers  maybe  called  simultaneously  into  action,  we  have,  besides 
the  intensive  and  protensivo  quantities  of  energy,  a  third  kind,  to 
wit,  the  extensive  quantity.    A  state  is  said  to  contain  a  greater 
amount  of  extensive  energy,  in  proportion  as  it  forms  the  comple- 
ment of  a  greater  number  of  simultaneously  cooperating  powei-s. 
This  complement,  it  is  evident,  may  be  conceived  as  made  up  either 
of  energies  all  intensively  and  protensively  perfect  and  jileasurable, 
or  of  energies  all  intensively  and  j)rotensively  imperfect  and  painful, 
or  of  energies  partly  perfect,  partly  imperfect,  and  this  in  every 
combination  afforded  by  the  various  perfections  and  imperfections 
of  the  intensive  and  protensive  quantities.     It  may  be  here  noticed, 
that  the  intensive  and  the  two  other  quantities  stand  always  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other ;  that  is,  the  higher  the  degree  of  any 
energy,  the  shorter  is  its  continuance,  and,  during  its  continuance, 
the  more  completely  does  it  constitute  the  whole  mental  state,  — 
does  it  engross  the  whole  disposable  consciousness  of  the  mind. 
The  maximum  of  intensity  is  thus  the  minimum  of  continuance  and 
of  extension.   So  much  for  the  perfection,  and  proportional  pleasure, 
of  an*  energy  or  state  of  energies,  by  relation  to  the  power  out  of 
which  it  is  elicited.     This  paragraph  requires,  I   tliink,  no  com- 
mentary. 

VIII.  By  relation  to  the  object  (and  by  the  term  objecty  be  it 

observed,  is  here  denoted  every  objective  cause 

^    *'  by  which  a  power  is  determined  to  activity), 

about  which  it  is  conversant,  an  energy  is  perfect,  when  this  object 

is  of  such  a  character  as  to  afford  to  its  power  the  condition  requi- 
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site  to  let  it  spring  to  full  spontaneous  activity ;  imperfect,  when  the 
object  is  of  such  a  character  as  cither,  on  the  one  hand,  to  stimulate 
the  power  to  a  degree,  or  to  a  continuance,  of  activity  beyond  its 
maximum  of  free  exertion ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  thwart  it  in  its 
tendency  towards  this  its  natural  limit.  An  object  is,  consequently, 
pleasurable  or  painful,  inasmuch  as  it  thus  deteimines  a  power  to 
perfect  or  to  imperfect  energy. 

But  an  object,  or  complement  of  objects  simultaneously  presented, 
may  not  only  determine  one  but  a  plurality  of  powers  into  coac- 
tivity.  The  complex  state,  which  thus  arises,  is  pleasurable,  in  pro- 
portion as  its  constitutive  energies  are  severally  more  perfect ;  pain- 
ful, in  proportion  as  these  are  more  imperfect ;  and  in  proportion 
as  an  object,  or  a  complement  of  objects,  occasions  the  average  per- 
fection or  the  average  imperfection  of  the  complex  state,  is  it,  in  like 
manner,  pleasurable  or  painful. 

IX.  Pleasure  is,  thus,  the  result  of  certain  harmonious  relations, 

—  of  certain  agreements ;  pain,  on  the  contraiy, 
^*°***'  the  eifect  of  certain  unharmonious  relations  — 

DeflnitJons  of  Pleas-  ^  .    •        i  •  ^  rrti  i  i  i      • 

we  and  Pain.  ^^  certain  disagreements.     The  pleasurable  is, 

therefore,  not  inappropriately  called  the  agree- 
aJbU^  the  painful  the  disagreeable ;  and,  in  conformity  to  this  doc- 
trine, i)leasure  and  pain  may  be  thus  defined : 

Pleasure  is  a  reflex  of  the  spontaneous  and  unimpeded  exertion 
of  a  power,  of  whose  energy  we  are  conscious.^  Pain,  a  reflex  of 
the  overstrained  or  repressed  exertion  of  such  a  power. 

I  shall  say  a  word  in  illustration  of  these  definitions.     Taking 

pleasure,  —  pleasure  is  defined  to  be  the  reflex 

The   definition   of      ^f  energy,  and  of  perfect  energy,  and  not  to  bo 

Pleasure  illustrated.  ..•  .,  .^     a*  r»  -^     \o 

either  energy  or  the  perfection  of  energy  itseli^ 
of  energy.  —  and  why  ?    It  is  not  simply  defined  an  energy, 

exertion,  or  act,  because  some  energies  are  not 
pleasurable,  —  being  either  painful  or  indifferent.  It  is  not  simply 
defined  the  perfection  of  an  energy,  because  we  can  easily  separate 
in  thought  the  perfection  of  an  act,  a  conscious  act,  from  any  feel- 
ing of  plejisure  in  its  performance.  The  same  holds  true,  mutatis 
mutandis^  of  the  definition  of  pain,  as  a  reflex  of  imperfect  energy. 

Again,  pleasure  is  defined  the  reflex  of  the  spontaneous  and  unim- 
peded,—  of  free  and  unimpeded,  exertion  of  a  power,  of  whose 

1  This  is  (tnbstantially  the  definition  of  Aria-  book  of  the  same  treatiae,  nnd  which  perhapa 

toCle,  whofe  doctrinef  aa  expounded  in  the  properly  belonf^  to  the  Emiemian  Btkiety  the 

10th  book  of  tlie  Nicomarhean  Ethies,  ia  more  pleasure  is  identified  with  the  energy  itaelf.— 

ftilly  ptated  below,  p.  684.    In  the  lew  accu-  Ei>. 
rate  dissertation,  which   occurs  in  the  7th 
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energy  we  are  conscious.    Here  the  term  spontaneous  refers  to  the 

subjective,  the  term  unimpeded  to  the  obj< 


,  J^^  perfection.      Touching  the    term   spontaneouSj 

every  power,  all  conditions  being  supplied,  and 
all  im[>e<liments  being  removed,  tends,  of  its  proper  nature  and 
without  effort,  to  put  forth  a  certain  determinate  maximum,  intens- 
ive and  protensive,  of  free  energy.  This  determinate  maximiun  of 
free  energy,  it,  therefore,  exerts  spontaneously :  if  a  less  amount 
than  this  be  actually  put  forth,  a  certain  quantity  of  tendency-  has 
been  forcibly  repressed ;  whereas,  if  a  greater  than  this  has  been 
actually  exerted,  a  certain  amount  of  nisus  has  been  forcibly  stimu- 
lated in  the  power.  The  term  spontaneously^  therefore,  provides 
that  the  exertion  of  the  [>ower  has  not  been  constrained  beyond  the 
pro[>er  limit,  —  the  natural  maximum,  to  which,  if  left  to  itself  it 
freely  springs. 

Again,  in  regard  to  the  term  unimpeded^  —  thb  stipulates  that 
the  power  should  not  be  checked  in  the  spring  it  would  thus  spon- 
taneously make  to  its  maximum  of  energ}-,  that  is,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  conditions  requisite  to  allow  this  spring  have  been  supplied, 
and  that  all  impediments  to  it  have  been  removed.  This  postulates 
of  course  the  presence  of  an  object.  The  definition  further  states, 
that  the  exertion  must  be  that  of  a  power  of  whose  energy  we  are 

conscious.     This  requires  no  illustration.     There 
&  Of  which  we  are      ^^^  powers  in  man,  the  activities  of  which  lie 

COn»Ci<MM,  1-11  1  /»  .  -r^ 

beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness.  But  it  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  pleasure  and  pain  to  be  felt,  and  there  is  no 
feeling  out  of  consciousness.  What  has  now  been  said  of  the  terms 
used  in  the  definition  of  pleasure,  renders  all  comment  superfluous 
on  the  parallel  expressions  employed  in  that  of  pain. 

On  this  doctrine  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  are  given  differ- 
ent kinds  of  pleasure,  and  different  kinds  of 

J^^ZlZ^'^''^      P^°-    ^^  *^®  ^^^  P^^^^'  ^^^®®  ^®  twofold,  inas- 
much as  each  is  either  Positive  and  Absolute,  or 

Negative  and  Relative.    In  regard  to  the  former,  the  mere  negation 

of  pain  does,  by  relation  to  pain,  constitute  a  state  of  pleasure. 

Thus,  the  removal  of  the  toothache  replaces  us  in  a  state  which, 

though  one  really  of  indifference,  is,  by  contrast  to  our  previous 

agony,  felt  as  pleasurable.     This  is  negative  or  relative  pleasure. 

Positive  or  absolute  pleasure,  on  the  contrary,  is  all  that  pleasure 

which  we  feel  above  a  state  of  indifference,  and  which  is,  therefore, 

prized  as  a  good  in  itself^  and  not  simply  as  the  removal  of  an  evil. 

On  the  same  principle,  pain  is  also  divided  into  Positive  or  Abso- 
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lute,  and  into  Negative  or  Relative.    But,  in  the  second  place,  there 

is,  moreover,  a  subdivision  of  positive  pain  into 

Pain, —rodtive  and      that  which    accompanies  a  repression  of  the 

Kegative.  Spontaneous  energy  of  a  power,  and  that  which 

dirided.^^        '  ""         ^  Conjoined  with  its  effort,  when  stimulated  to 

over-activity.  ^ 
I  proceed  now  to  state  certain  corollaries,  which  flow  immediately 
from  the  preceding  doctrine. 

In  the  first  place;  as  the  powers  which,  in  an  individual,  are  either 

preponderantly  strong  by  nature,  or  have  become 
o^t^^d^ri'^**™^'^      preponderantly  strong  by  habit,  have  compara- 

1.  The  individnii  tively  more  perfect  energies;  so  the  pleasures 
will  be  disposed  to  ex-  which  accompany  these  will  be  proportionally 
•reise  bis  more  vigor-      intense  and  enduring.    But  this  being  the  case, 

Of  powers.  ^^^  individual  will  be  disposed  principally,  if  not 

exclusively,  to  exercise  these  more  vigorous  powers,  for  their  ener- 
gies afford  him  the  largest  complement  of  purest  pleasure.  *'  Trahit 
sua  quemque  voluptas,'^'  each  has  his  ruling  passion. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  as  the  exercise  of  a  power  is  the  only 

means  by  which  it  is  invigorated,  but  as,  at  the 

2.  Tboee  fiMsnittos  same  time,  this  exercise,  until  the  development 
which  most  need  cui.      ^^^  accomplished,  elicite  imperfect,  and,  there- 

ttration,  the  le»t  se-  ,    ^  \  ^  ,  , 

g,„,  j^  fore,  pamtul,  or  at  least  less  pleasurable,  energy, 

—  it  follows  that  those  faculties  which  stand  the 
most  in  need  of  cultivation,  are  precisely  those  which  the  least 
secure  it;  while,  on  the  contrary,  those  which  are  already  more 
fully  developed,  are  precisely  those  which  present  the  strongest 
inducements  for  their  still  higher  invigoration. 


1  [With  the  foregoing  theory  compare  [Bonnet,  Aasi  itfio/yft^iw  mt  TiliiM,  cape.  xvU. 

HntchesoD,  System  of  Morai  Philosophy^  i.  p.  xx.    Ferguson,  Prin.  of  Moral  and  Politieoi 

21  et  seq     LUderj«,  Kritik  d  Statistik,  p  4j7-9.  Scienre,  Part  II  c  1,  (  2.  —  Ed.] 

Tiedemann,  Psychologu,  p.  161.  edit  1804.]  S  Yirgil,  £e<.  11.65— £d. 


LECTUEE    XLIII. 

THE  FEELINGS.  —  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THEORIES  OF 

PLEASURE  AND  PAIN. 

Ix  my  last  Lecture,  I  gave  an  abstract  statement  of  that  Theory 

of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  which,  I  think,  is  compe- 
ecap  tn     on.  ^^^^  ^^ j  exclusively  competent,  to  explain  the 

whole  multiform  phasnomena  of  our  Feelings,  —  a  theor}-,  conse- 
quently, which  those  whole  phsenomena  concur  in  establishing.  It 
is,  in  truth,  nothing  but  a  generalization  of  what  is  essential  in  the 
concrete  facts  themselves.  Before,  however,  proceeding  to  show, 
by  its  application  to  particular  cases,  that  this  theory  affords  us  a 
simple  principle,  on  which  to  account  for  the  most  complicated  and 
perplexing  phasnomena  of  Feeling,  I  shall  attempt  to  give  you  a 

slight  survey  of  the  most  remarkable  opinions 
General    historical       q^  t}^ig  point.     To  do  tliis,  howcvcr  imperfectly, 

notices  of  Theories  of         .        /.  .1  •  _x  xi.  •  1    • 

^  „,         . ,  IS  of  the  more  importance,  as  there  is  no  work  m 

the  Pleasurable.  »^  ' 

which  any  such  historical  deduction  is  atteniit- 
ed;  but  principally,  because  the  various  theories  of  philosophers 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  pleasurable,  are  found,  when  viewed  in  con- 
nection, all  to  concur  in  manifesting  the  truth  of  that  one  which  I 
have  proposed  to  you, —  a  theory,  in  fact,  which  is  the  resumption 
and  complement  of  them  all.  In  attempting  this  survey,  I  by  no 
means  propose  to  furnish  even  an  indication  of  all  the  opinions  that 
have  been  held  in  regard  to  the  pleasurable  in  general,  nor  even  of 
all  the  doctrines  on  this  subject  that  have  been  advanced  by  the 
authors  to  whom  I  specially  refer.  I  can  only  afford  to  speak  of  the 
more  remarkable  theories,  and,  in  these,  only  of  the  more  essential 
particulars.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  though  there  is  no  end  of  what 
has  been  written  upon  pleasure  and  pain,  considered  in  their  moral 
relations  and  effects,  the  speculations  in  regard  to  their  psycholog- 
ical causes  and  conditions  are  comparatively  few.  In  general,  I 
may  also  premise  that  there  is  apparent  a  remarkable  gravitation  in 
the  various  doctrines  promulgated  on  this  point,  towards  a  common 
centre ;  and,  however  one-sided  and  insufficient  the  several  opinions 
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may  appear,  they  are  all  substantially  grounded  upon  truth,  being 
usually  right  in  what  they  afBrm,  and  wrong  only  in  what  they' 
deny ;  all  are  reflections,  but  only  partial  reflections,  of  the  truth. 

These  opinions,  I  may  further  remark,  foil  into 
These  theories  fall       ^^q  great  classes ;  and  at  the  head  of  each  there 

— the^^^i^omc*^d       ^^  found  One  of  the  two  great  philosophers  of 
ArtetoteJic.  antiquity, —  Plato  being  the  founder  of  the  one 

general  theory,  Aristotle  of  the  other.  But 
though  the  distinction  of  these  classes  pervades  the  whole  history 
of  the  doctrines,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  follow  this  classifica- 
tion in  tlie  following  observations,  but  shall  content  myself  with  a 
chronological  arrangement. 

Plato  is  the  first  philosopher  who  can  be  said  to  have  attempted 

the  generalization  of  a  law  which  regulates  the 

Plato  the  first  to  at-      manifestation  of  i)leasure  and  pain ;  and  it  is  but 

u^l^/a  Lrif  pi^      scanty  justice  to  acknowledge  that  no  subsequent 

ure  and  Paia.  philosopher  has  handled  the  subject  with  greater 

ingenuity  and  acuteness.  For  though  the  theory 
of  Anstotle  be  more  fully  developed,  and,  as  I  am  convinced,  upon 
the  whole  the  most  complete  and  accurate  which  we  possess,  it  is 
but  fair  to  add,  that  he  borrowed  a  considerable  portion  of  it  from 
Plato,  whose  doctrine  he  corrected  and  enlarged. 

The  opinion  of  Plato  regarding  the  source  of  pleasure  is  con- 
tained in  the  Philebus^  and  in  the  ninth  book  of 
piatoe theory, -that      ^^e   IlepubUc,  with  incidental  allusions  to  his 

a  Btate  of  pleasure  is         .,  •         ^i  t   i  mi  •      ..t 

always  preceded  by  a      ^^^^''^^  *"  ^^'*'*'"  dialogues.     Thus,  m  the  Opening 
•ute  of  pain.  of  the  Phcedo^  we  have  the  following  statement 

of  its  distinguishing  principle,  —  that  a  state  of 
pleasure  is  always  preceded  by  a  state  of  pain.  Phaado,  in  describ- 
ing the  conduct  of  Socrates  in  the  prison  and  on  the  eve  of  death, 
narrates,  that  "  sitting  upright  on  the  bed  he  (Socrates)  drew  up  his 
leg,  and  stroking  it  with  his  hand,  said  at  the  same  time,  —  *  What 
a  wondei-ful  thing  is  this,  my  friends,  which  men  call  the  pleasant 
and  agreeable !  and  how  wonderful  a  relation  does  it  bear  by  nature 
to  that  which  seems  to  be  its  contrary,  the  painfull  For  they  arc 
unwilling  to  be  present  with  us  both  together ;  and  yet,  if  any  per- 
son i)ursues  and  obtains  the  one,  he  is  most  always  under  a  necessity 
of  accepting  also  the  other,  as  if  both  of  them  depended  from  a 
single  summit.  And  it  seems  to  me'  (he  continues),  *that  if  -^sop 
had  perceived  this,  he  would  have  written  a  fable  upon  it,  and  have 
told  us  that  the  Deity,  being  willing  to  reconcile  the  conflictive 
natures,  but  at  the  same  time  unable  to  accomplish  this  design,  con- 

ir.ao.— Ed. 
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joined  their  summits  in  an  existence  one  and  the  same ;  and  thai 
hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  whoever  partakes  of  the  one,  is  soon 
after  compelled  to  participate  in  the  other.  And  this,  as  it  appearSi 
is  the  case  with  myself  at  present ;  for  the  pain  which  was  before  in 
my  leg,  through  the  stricture  of  the  fetter,  is  now  succeeded  by  a 
pleasant  sensation.'  ^ 

The  following  extract  from  the  Philebus^  will,  however,  show 
more  fully  the  purport  and  grounds  of  his  opinion : 

"  Socrates,  I  say  then,  that  whenever  the  har- 

Qnotation  ttcm  the  •      ^i.      r  c  •       i   •     i       •■ 

Phiiebiu  mony  m  the  frame  of  any  animal  is  broken,  a 

breach  is  then  made  in  its  constitution,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  rise  is  given  to  pains. 

*^  Protarchus.  You  say  what  is  highly  probable. 

*'  Soc.  But  when  the  harmony  is  restored,  and  the  breach  is 
healed,  we  should  say  that  then  pleasure  is  produced ;  if  points  of 
so  great  importance  may  be  despatched  at  once  in  so  few  words. 

^Prot.  In  my  opinion,  O  Socrates,  you  say  what  is  very  true; 
but  let  us  try  if  we  can  show  these  truths  in  a  light  still  clearer. 

**  Soc.  Are  not  such  things  as  ordinarily  happen,  and  are  manifest 
to  us  all,  the  most  easy  to  be  understood  ? 

"  Prot  What  things  do  you  mean  ? 

"  Soc.  Want  of  food  makes  a  breach  in  the  animal  system,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  gives  the  pain  of  hunger. 

*^Prot.  True. 

"  Soc.  And  food,  in  filling  up  the  breach  again,  gives  a  pleasure. 

''Prot.  Right. 

^  Soc.  Want  of  drink  also,  interrupting  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  humors,  brings  on  us  corruption  together  with  the  pain 
of  thirst ;  but  the  virtue  of  a  liquid  in  moistening  and  replenishing 
the  i)art8  dried  up,  yields  a  pleasure.  In  like  manner,  unnatural 
suffocating  heat,  in  dissolving  the  texture  of  the  parts,  gives  a  pain- 
ful sensation ;  but  a  cooling  again,  a  refreshment  agreeable  to  nature, 
affects  us  with  a  sense  of  pleasure. 

**  Prot.  Most  certainly. 

**  Soc.  And  the  concretion  of  the  animal  humors  through  cold, 
contrary  to  their  nature,  occasions  pain ;  but  a  return  to  their  pris- 
tine state  of  fluidity,  and  a  restoring  of  the  natural  circulation,  pro- 
duce pleasure.  See,  then,  whether  you  think  this  general  account 
of  the  matter  not  amiss,  concerning  that  sort  of  being  which  I  said 
was  composed  of  indefinite  and  definite,  —  that,  when  by  nature 
any  beings  of  that  sort  become  animated  with  soul,  their  passage 
into  corruption,  or  a  total  dissolution,  is  accompanied  with  pain; 

1  F.  81.— Ed. 
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and  their  entrance  into  existence,  the  assembling  of  all  those  par- 
ticles which  compose  the  nature  of  such  a  being,  is  attended  with  a 
sense  of  pleasure. 

^JProt,  I  admit  your  account  of  this  whole  matter;  for,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  it  bears  on  it  the  stamp  of  truth." 

And,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  dialogue,  Socrates  is  made  to 
approve  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eleatic  School,  in  regard  to  the  unre- 
ality of  pleasure,  as  a  thing  always  in  generation,  that  is,  alwajrs  in 
progress  towards  existence,  but  never  absolutely  existent. 

**  Soc,  But  what  think  you  now  of  this  ?  Have  we  not  heard  it 
said  concerning  pleasure,  that  it  is  a  thing  always  in  generation, 
always  produced  anew,  and  which,  having  no  stability  of  being, 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  at  all?  For  some  ingenious  persons 
there  are,  who  endeavor  to  show  us  that  such  is  the  nature  of  pleas- 
ure ;  and  we  are  much  obliged  to  them  for  this  their  account  of 

Then,  after  an  expository  discourse  on  the  Eleatic  doctrine,  Soc- 
rates proceeds:* — "Therefore,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  this 
argumentation,  we  are  much  obliged  to  the  persons  who  have  given 
us  this  account  of  pleasure,  —  that  the  essence  of  it  consists  in  being 
always  generated  anew,  but  that  never  has  it  any  kind  of  being. 
For  it  is  plain  that  these  persons  would  laugh  at  a  man  who  asserted, 
that  pleasure  and  good  were  the  same  thing. 

**  JProt,  Certainly  they  would. 

"  Soc,  And  these  very  persons  would  undoubtedly  laugh  at  those 
men,  wherever  they  met  with  them,  who  place  their  chief  good 
and  end  in  a  becoming,  —  an  approximation  to  existence  ? 

**  Prot.  How  ?  what  sort  of  men  do  you  mean  ? 

^  Soc.  Such  as,  in  freeing  themselves  from  hunger  or  thirst,  or 
any  of  the  uneasinesses  from  which  they  are  freed  by  generation, — 
by  tending  towards  being,  are  so  highly  delighted  with  the  action 
of  removing  those  uneasinesses,  as  to  declare  they  would  not  choose 
to  live  without  suffering  thirst  and  hunger,  nor  without  feeling  all 
those  other  sensations  which  may  be  said  to  follow  from  such  kinds 
of  uneasiness." 

The  sum  of  Plato's  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  this,  —  that  pleas- 
ure is  nothing  absolute,  nothing  positive,  but  a 
Sam  of  Piato't  doc      ^^^^  relation  to,  a  mere  negation  o£  pain.     Pain 

trine  of  the  Plewur-        .      _  ,  ,.  .  ,  %  -    , 

^1^  IS  the  root,  the  condition,  the  antecedent  of  pleas- 

ure, and  the  latter  is  only  a  restoration  of  the 
feeling  subject,  from  a  state  contrary  to  nature  to  a  state  conforma- 
ble with  nature.     Pleasure  is  the  mere  replenishing  of  a  vacuum,— 

ir.63— £d  sp.M.— £d. 
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the  mere  satisfying  of  a  want.  With  this  principal  doctrine, — that 
pleasure  is  only  the  negation  of  pain,  Plato  connects  sundry  collate- 
ral opinions  in  confonnity  to  his  general  system.  That  pleasure,  for 
example,  is  not  a  goo<l,  and  that  it  is  nothing  real  or  existent,  bat 
soraetliing  only  in  the  progress  towards  existence,  —  never  being, 
ever  becoming  (<lci  yiyvo^tcvov,  ovScirorc  6y). 

Aristotle  saw  the  partiality  and  imperfection  of  this  theory,  and 

himself  proposed  another,  which  should  supply 

The  doctrine  of  Arte-      its  deficiencies.    His  speculations  coneemin*'  the 

toue  propo^d  to  corw      pleasurable  are  to  be  found  in  his  Ethical  Trea- 

the  Platonic.  *'*®^  ^"^»  ^^  ^^Y  nothing  of  the  two  lesser  works, 

the  Magna  Moraiia  and  the  JEiideniian  JEthic^ 
you  will  find  the  subject  fully  discussed  in  the  seventh  and  tenth 
Books  of  the  Kicomachean  Ethics.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  Aris- 
totle's arguments  against  Eudoxus,  as  to  whether  pleasure  be  the 

chief  good,  and  against  Plato,  as  to  whether  it  be  a  good  at  all, 

these  are  only  ethical  questions ;  I  shall  confine  ray  observations  to 
the  psychological  problem  touching  the  law  which  governs  its 
manifestation.     Aristotle,  in  the  first  place,  refutes  the  Platonic 

theory,  that  pleasure  is  only  the  removal   of  a 

Arirtotie  rcftitea  the      pain.    "  Since  it  is  asserted,"  he  says,*  "  that  pain 

Platonic    doctrine,-      jg  ^  ^^^^  ^^  indigence  (a^ia)  contrary  to  na- 

thot  plemBure  is  only  ,  ^  \  \ 

the  removal  of  a  pain.      ^urc,  pleasure  Will  be  a  repleUon,  a  filling  up 

(avaTrXT/poKTi?)  of  that  Want  in  conformity  to  na- 
tuiv.  But  want  and  its  repletion  are  corporeal  affections.  Now  if 
pleasure  be  the  repletion  of  a  want  contrary  to  nature,  that  which 
contains  the  repletion  will  contain  the  pleasure,  and  the  faculty  of 
being  pleased.  But  the  want  and  its  repletion  are  in  the  body ;  the 
body,  therefore,  will  be  pleased,  —  the  body  will  be  the  subject  of 
this  feeling.  But  the  feeling  of  pleasure  is  an  jiffection  of  the  soul. 
Pleasure,  therefore,  cannot  be  merely  a  repletion.  True  it  is,  that 
])lea8ure  is  consequent  on  the  repletion  of  a  want,  as  pain  is  conse- 
quent on  the  want  itself.  For  we  are  pleased  when  our  wants  are 
satisfied ;  pained  when  this  is  prevented. 

"It  appears,"  proceeds  the  Stagiritc,  "  that  this  opinion  has  origi- 
nated in  an  exclusive  consideration  of  our  bodily  pains  and  pleas- 
ures, and  more  especially  those  relative  to  food.  For  when  inani- 
tion has  taken  place,  and  we  have  felt  the  pains  of  hunger,  we  expe- 
rience pleasure  in  its  repletion.    But  the  same  does  not  hold  good 

1  The  genuinenen  of  theM  two  works  is  of  the  three  books  which  are  common  to  both 

questionable.    The  chapters  on  pleasure  in  treatises.  —  Ed. 

Btidtmian  Eikies  are  identical  with  those  in  >  Eth.  Nie.  x.  8.  —  Ed. 
the  7th  book  of  the  Niewnaeheany  being  part 
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in  reference  to  all  our  pleasures.  For  the  pleasure  we  find,  for  ex- 
ample, in  mathematical  contempLitions,  and  even  in  some  of  the 
senses,  is  wholly  unaccompanied  with  pain.  Thus  the  gratification 
we  derive  from  the  energies  of  hearing,  smell,  and  sight,  is  not  con- 
sequent on  any  foregone  pain,  and  in  them  there  is,  therefore,  no 
rei)letion  of  a  want.  Moreover,  hope,  iind  the  recollection  of  past 
good,  are  pleasing ;  but  are  the  pleasures  from  these  a  repletion  ? 
This  cannot  be  maintained  ;  for  in  them  there  is  no  want  preceding, 
which  could  admit  of  repletion.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  pleasure 
is  not  the  negation  of  a  pain." 

Having  disposed  of  Plato's  theory,  Aristotle  proposes  his  own ; 

and  his  doctrine,  in  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  altogether 
^e  theory  of  Arte-      conformable  to  that  I  have  given  to  you,  as  the 

one  that  appears  to  me  the  true. 
Pleasure  is  maintained  by  Aristotle  to  be  the  concomitant  of 

energy, — of  perfect  energy,  whether  of  the  funo- 
ri«i«irc,  tccordin^f      ^^^^^  ^^  g^^^^  ^^  Intellect ;  and  perfect  energy 

to  AriMtotle^isthecon-  .  '  ^^ 

comiunt  of  the  un-  ^^  describes  as  that  which  proceeds  from  a 
impeded  energy  of  a  powcr  in  health  and  vigor,  and  exercised  upon 
^'^^^-  an  object  relatively  excellent,  that  is,  suited  to 

call  forth  the  power  into  unimpeded  activity.  Pleasure,  though  the 
result,  —  the  concomitant  of  pei-fect  action,  he  distinguishes  from  the 
perfect  action  itself.  It  is  not  the  action,  it  is  not  tlie  perfection, 
though  it  be  consequent  on  action,  and  a  necessary  efflorescence  of 
its  perfection.  Pleasure  is  thus  defined  by  Aristotle  to  be  the  con- 
comitant of  the  unimpeded  energy  of  a  natural  power,  faculty,  or 

acquired  habit.^    "  Thus  when  a  sense,  for  exam- 
o  e  qu      .       ^1^^  .^  .^  perfect  health,  and  it  is  presented  with 

a  suitable  object  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  there  is  elicited  the  most 
perfect  energy,  which,  at  every  instant  of  its  continuance,  is  accom- 
panied with  pleasure.  The  same  holds  good  with  the  function  of 
Imagination,  Thought,  etc.  Pleasure  is  the  concomitant  in  every 
case  where  powers  and  objects  are  in  themselves  perfect,  and  be- 
tween which  there  subsists  a  suitable  relation.  Hence  arises  the 
pleasure  of  novelty.  For  on  the  first  presentation  of  a  new  object, 
the  energy  of  cognition  is  intensely  directed  upon  it,  and  the  pleas- 
ure high ;  whereas  when  the  object  is  again  and  again  presented,  the 
energy  relaxes,  and  the  pleasure  declines.  But  pleasure  is  not 
merely  the  consequent  of  the  most  perfect  exertion  of  power;  for  it 
reacts  upon  the  power  itse\f,  by  raising,  invigorating,  and  perfecting 
its  development.  For  we  make  no  progress  in  a  study,  except  we 
feel  a  pleasure  in  its  pursuit. 

1  See  above,  p.  677. — Kd. 
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"Every  diSerent  power  has  its  peculiar  pleasure  and  its  pecnli: 
pain ;  and  eacli  power  is  as  much  corrujited  by  ita  appropriate  pa 
as  it  is  perfected  by  its  appropriate  pleasure,     Ple.isiirc  is  not  some- 
thing that  arises,  —  that  comes  into  existence,  part  after  part;  it  U, 
on  the  contrary,  complete  at  every  indivisible  instant  of  its  contin- 
uance.   It  is  not,  therefore,  as  Plato  holds,  a  change,  a  motion, 
generation  (yivtfrii,  ntVi^cris),  which  exists  piecemeal  as  it  were, 
succesBively  in  time,  and  only  complete  after  a  certain  term  of  ea-i 
durance ;  but  on  the  contntry  Boraething  instantaneous,  and,  frota 
moment  to  moment,  perfect."' 

Such  were  the  two  theories  touching  the  law  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  propounded  by  the  two  principal  thinkers 

Kotutng  widi^d  to  of  antiquity.  To  their  doctrines  on  this  point 
.B(!,i«(ir  w  iho  two  ^g  g,j^]  nothing  added,  worthy  of  commcmora- 
Artaiouo.  tion,  by  the  succeeding  philosophers  of  Greece 

and  Rome ;  nay,  we  do  not  find  that  in  antiquity 
these  doctrines  received  any  £irther  development  or  confinnatioo. 
Among  the  ancients,  however,  the  Aristotelic  theory  seems  to  havB 
soon  superseded  the  Platonic ;  for,  even  among  the  lower  Pl.itonL 
themselves,  there  is  no  attempt  to  vindicate  the  doctrine  of  tlw 
master,  in  so  far  as  to  assert  that  all  pleasure  is  only  a  relief  from 
pain.  Their  sole  endeavor  is  to  reconcile  Plato's  opinion  with  thai 
of  Aristotle,  by  showing  that  the  former  did  not  mean  to  extend  the 
principle  in  question  to  pleasure  in  general,  but  applied  it  only 
the  pleasures  of  certain  of  the  senses.  And,  in  truth,  various  pi 
ges  in  the  Phtlebug  and  in  the  ninth  hook  of  the  Hepubtic,  affot 
countenance  to  this  interpretation.'  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
was  only  in  more  recent  times  that  the  Platonic  doctrine,  in  all  il 
exclusive  rigor,  was  again  revived;  and  that  too  by  philosnphi 
who  seem  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  vcneriiblc  authority 
&vor  of  the  paradox  which  they  proposed  as  new.  I  rany  add  ifaj 
the  philosophers,  wJio  in  modem  times  have  speculated  upon 
conditions  of  the  pleasurable,  seem,  in  general,  unaware  of  what  bad 
been  attempted  on  this  problem  by  the  ancients ;  and  it  is  indeed 
this  circumstance  alone  that  enables  us  to  explain,  why  the  modem 
theories  on  this  subject,  in  principle  the  same  with  that  of  Aristotle^, 
have  j-einained  so  inferior  to  his  in  the  great  virtues  of  a  thei 
comprehension  and  simplicity. 


it  ii^ 

rom  I 
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Before,  however,  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  subsequent 

opinions,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the 
theories  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  however  oppo- 

and  Aristotle  reduoed  .        .  .1       ,  ^         f 

^^jjj^^  Site  in  appearance,  may  easily  be  reduced  to 

unity,  and  the  theory  of  which  I  have  ^ven  you 
the  general  expression,  will  be  found  to  be  the  consummated  com- 
plement of  both.  The  two  doctrines  differ  only  essentially  in  this : 
• — that  the  one  makes  a  previous  pain  the  universal  condition  of 
pleasure ;  while  the  other  denies  this  condition  as  a  general  law,  and 
holds  that  pleasure  is  a  positive  reality,  and  more  than  the  mere 
alternative  of  pain.  Now,  in  regard  to  this  difference,  it  must  be 
admitted,  on  the  one  hand,  that  in  so  ffir  as  the  instances  are  con- 
cerned, on  which  Plato  attempts  to  establish  his  principle,  Aristotle 
is  successful  in  showing,  that  these  arc  only  special  cases,  and  do 
not  warrant  the  unlimited  conclusion  in  support  of  which  they  are 
adduced. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Aristotle  has 
not  shown  the  principle  to  be  false,  —  that  all  pleasure  is  an  escape 
from  pain.    He  shows,  indeed,  that  the  analogy  of  hunger,  thirst, 

and  other  bodily  affections,  cannot  be  extended 
In  what  sense  the      ^^  ^"^q  gratification  we  experience  from  the  ener- 

Flatonio     doirma     is./».        ,,  •  •,« 

^^^  gies  of  intellect,  —  cannot  be  extended  even  to 

that  which  we  experience  in  the  exercise  of  the 
higher  senses.  It  is  true,  that  the  pleasure  I  experience  in  this  par- 
ticular act  of  vision,  cannot  be  explained  from  the  pain  I  had  felt  in 
another  particular  act  of  vision,  immediately  preceding;  and  if  this 
example  were  enough,  it  would  certainly  be  made  out  that  pleasure 
is  not  merely  the  negation  of  a  foregoing  pain.  But  let  us  ascend  a 
step  higher  and  inquire,  —  would  it  not  be  painful  if  the  faculty  of 
vision  (to  take  the  same  example)  were  wholly  restrained  from 
operation  ?  Now  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  repression  of  any 
power  in  its  natural  7ii8us,  —  conatus^  to  action,  is  positively  painful ; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  exertion  of  a  power,  if  it  afforded  only  a 
negation  of  that  positive  pain,  and  were,  in  its  own  nature,  abso- 
lutely indifferent,  would,  by  relation  to  the  pain  from  which  it  yields 
us  a  relief,  appear  to  us  a  real  pleasure.  We  may,  therefore,  I 
think,  maintain,  with  perfect  truth,  that  as  the  holding  back  of  any 
power  from  exercise  is  positively  painful,  so  its  passing  into  energy 
is,  were  it  only  the  removal  of  that  painful  repression,  negatively 
pleasurable ;  on  this  ground,  consequently,  and  to  this  extent,  we 
may  rightly  hold  with  Plato,  — that  every  state  of  pleasure  and  free 
energy  is,  in  fact,  the  escape  from  an  alternative  state  of  pain  and 
compulsory  inaction. 
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Ss  £ir  w*i  ar»  wraofieti  in  r^in^     Boc  ▼«»  iOi^nLi  W  ivtiii^ 
W€  *^^  '^r/OHdcasi^  ili^  purclol  znxk  bAy  in  mUmfteL  — jxt:  •^zKcuafcw 
fcbiMii^i^ :  thiis  as-  w^^^  vs  t*}  m.-uniLim  dine  zSut  wiMat  ■■"■  mimn  ^«y 

«!£erx7e  dixn.  c&e  cxernse  of  our  p«ir«nmL  »  swrriH 
mc  BiOFe  cana  &  iiie^asif>a  *x  xh^t  pom.  ^vr-*^   -^x^vf- 

voaLi  be  an  errv}fieoa&  b^iraaie  aa  irufkiT  i  iti_  ^Kt^- 

f«!io«XEi.  fir  aificie  thnn  smpij  &  *?ip«r5€*i5n:r  ot"  patn.      T^ns  ^^Zkfci>. 
pfiT.  ia*i«««L  woalii  onlj  pro^oLe  a  sniLe  wiii»:n.  wooji  ***-'«^^Tifrr^  ^ 
sH  pu»nifiir»  cf  in  iSieif  onlj  a  lein^ —  &  iiocziint2^  wstii:&  Wcc 
WfAB0>^uilni^  only  bj  reLisiixi  to  tii»(  renEtj  oc  pain  wifidb.  5s 

It  u  tme,  i2»ie«ii,  thnc  ai^r  x  c%Mnp<LJSQrir 

tioOr  c<ir  pLecijiare.  in  xhjn  irs^  cxertM^,  c^ 
n  ir^iutfj       £uraItiM^  »  fii»i|»ii«itl J  hr  hl:A''er  dun  tfijis 

we  ei^*ri«»n«!i*  in  tiieir  oribmry  exercise. 

left  2t  Eb^rtj.  Bat  thif  •!•}«»  imC.  at  Le:22s<  o 
B«oc  exeliwelT,  arise  frocn  the  ccatn:<t  of  die  pceT>3«»  a»i  K£&i«e- 
qixent  itjxe^  ot*  pain  an«l  pte'J:iiire^  but  prmcxpaUy  be<:ii&i«  tbie-  fovers 
are  in  eicesHTe  rigor,  —  at  letist  in  exireseire  erethisni  or  ex«;sLAtiH3«, 
aa*I  Lare  thus  a  greater  ei>cn[  tement  ot'iaretwer  ener^rj  swUenIv  to 
expea-L  On  tbe  prin^ple,  tfceretore,  that  the  •le-^rree  of  pfe^astzre  is 
alw.i j4  in  the  ntio  of  the  de-zree  *:f  sp«>D::iae:«G*  actiritj^  the  p-j 
ere  i. Tine*  lilt:  el  J  o>Q5e':jnent  on  the  er:Lin«.*ir:i::'G  vt  a  r^^-^wer  tr»j 
thni  I'jrru  w^jQl'ly  if  the  i^jw^r  r^m-iin  CLcir.Jir^r-I  bj  ihe  oi^-CLstntni, 
be  niitnrillT  ^n^ater,  becaa:?e  the  entrrir  w-'^nll  in  th^;  ease  W.  t--r  a 
•eti*.  a,  more  inieaso.  At  the  *ame  tirr.e.  the  state ctjLea^xne  wo^i 
in  tiiL*  <!:i:*e  apj-ear  to  l>e  hi^er  th:in  what  it  ah'S*:-t^tetr  is ;  be^*a^&<e 
it  wonl'l  be  <et  off  by  proximate  contrast  with  a  ^rv^iiMis  state  \rf 
pain.  Tha*  it  L$  thnt  a  Inisia  of  wa.ter  ot'  t>r»linary  bl4»l  heat,  ap- 
peam  h'A^  if  we  plnnge  in  h  a  hin*!  whi«.*h  ha«i  previ»:KfciIy  been 
dij  pe«i  in  *now:  an«l  c»jI«U  if  ^e  immerse  in  it  an«>ther  which  ha«l 
previorisly  been  pLice»l  in  water  of  a  still  higher  tempemtxire-  Bat 
it  is  nnfalr  to  apply  this  magnifying  e3et:t  K»f  c«3ntnist  to  the  one 

relative  and  not  to  the  other;  and  any  argument 

rnfxTT  trt  «5pir  ?*•       drawn  from  it  at::aittst  the  p«>>:tive  re:ditT  of 

oMunK  to  49^w^       pleasure,  applies  equally  to  disprove  the  po^itiTe 

the  p-wrrr*  r^aJir*  nf      reality  of  pain.     The  true  dextrine  I  hold  to  be 

pi«u«r«  Bor*  tiMA  of      ^j^j^.  —  ^^^  pj^  jy^,|  pleasure  are,  as  I   have 

said,  each  to  be  consMere^l  both  as  Abeolute  and 
a.f  Relative ;  —  absolute,  that  is,  each  is  something  real,  and  would 
exist  were  the  other  taken  out  of  being ;  relative,  that  is  esich,  is  felt 
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as  greater  or  less  by  immediate  contrast  to  the  other.    I  may  illus- 
trate this  by  the  analogy  of  a  scale.    Let  the 
Pleasure  mnd  pain      ^^.^^^  ^f  indifference,  —  that  is,  the  nccation  of 

both     AlMolute     and        ,,  .  ,,  ,,, 

^i^iiy^  both  pam  and  pleasure,  be  marked  as  zero,  let 

the  degrees  of  pain  be  denoted  by  a  descending 
series  of  numbers  below  zero,  and  the  degrees  of  pleasure  by  an 
ascending  series  of  numbers  above  zero.  Now,  suppose  the  degree 
of  pain  we  feel  from  a  certain  state  of  hunger,  to  be  six  below  zero ; 
in  this  case  our  feeling,  in  the  act  of  eating,  will  not  merely  rise  to 
zero,  that  is,  to  the  mere  negation  of  pain,  as  the  Platonic  theory 
holds,  but  to  some  degree  of  iK)sitive  pleasure,  say  six.  And  here  I 
may  observe,  that,  were  the  insufficiency  of  the  Platonic  theory 
shown  by  nothing  else,  this  would  be  done  by  the  absurd  conse- 
quences it  implies,  in  relation  to  the  function  of  nutrition  alone;  for  if 
its  principles  be  true,  then  would  our  gratification  from  the  appease- 
ment of  hunger,  be  equally  great  by  one  kind  of  viand  as  by  another. 
Thus,  then,  the  counter  theoiies  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  are,  as  I 

have  said,  right  in  what  they  affirm,  wrong  in 

The  counter  theoricw       what  they  deny;  each  contains  the  truth,  but 

of  Plato  and  AriBtotie      ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^j^  ^^^y^^    3     Supplying,  therefore, 

the  partial  expreaaiona  .  ,  ,  .  ,.,.,«. 

of  the  true.  ^^  cithcr  that  lu  which   it  was   defective,   we 

reduce  their  apparent  discord  to  real  harmony, 
and  show  that  they  are  severally  the  partial  expressions  of  a  theory 
which  comprehends  and  consummates  them  both.  But  to  proceed 
in  our  historical  survey. 

Passing  over  a  host  of  commentators  in  the  Lower  Empire,  and 

during  the  middle  ages,  who  were  content  to 
nirtoricai  notices  of      repeat  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and  Plato;  in 

the    theories    of    the  ^i.     /»     ^       •    •      1     1  m  it 

Pieaaurahie,  resumed.       modem  timcs,  the  first  onginal  philosopher  I  am 

aware  of,  who  seems  to  have  turned  his  atten- 
tion upon  the  phaBnomena  of  pain  and  pleasure,  is  the  celebrated 

Cardan  ;  and  the  result  of  his  observation  was  a 
Cardan,  -  held    a      theory  identical  with  Plato's,  though  of  Plato's 

theory  identical  with  1     •  1         i  ^  1  1 

^f^iQi^  speculation    he   does  not    seem  to  have  been 

aware.  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  very  curious 
autobiography,  De  Vita  Propria  LibeVy  he  tells  us,  that  it  was  his 
wont  to  anticipate  the  causes  of  disease,  because  he  was  of  opinion 
that  pleasure  consisted  in  the  appeasement  of  a  preexistent  pain, 
(quod  arbitrarer,  voluptatem  consistere  in  dolore  praBcedenti,  seda- 
to).  But  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  his  great  work,  De  Suhtilitatey 
this  theory  is  formally  propounded.  This,  however,  was  not  done 
in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  work ;  and,  the  theory  was,  therefore, 
not  canvassed  by  the  ingenuity  of  his  critic,  the  elder  Scaliger, 
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whose  Exerdtationes  contra  Cardanum  are  totally  silent  on  the 
Bubjeet.  It  is  only  in  the  editions  of  the  J)e  Subtilitate  of  Cardan, 
subsequent  to  the  year  1560,  that  a  statement  of  the  theory  in  ques- 
tion is  to  be  found.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  reasoning: 

— "All  pleasure  has  its  root  in  a  preceding  pain. 
8iiinmai7ofhi.doo.      rpj^^^  j^  j^  ^^^  ^^  g^^  pleasure  in  rest  after 

hard  labor ;  in  meat  and  drink  after  hunger  and 
thirst ;  in  the  sweet  after  the  bitter ;  in  light  after  darkness ;  in  har- 
mony after  discord.    Such  are  the  facts  in  confirmation  of  this  doe- 
trine,  which  simple  experience  affords.     But  philosophy   supplies, 
likewise,  a  reason  from  the  natui'e  of  things  themselves.     Pleasure 
and  pain  exist  only  as  they  are  states  of  feeling ;  but  feeling  is  a 
change,  and  change  always  proceeds  from  one  contrary  to  another ; 
consequently,  either  from  the  good  to  the  bad,  or  from  the  bad  to 
the  good.    The  former  of  these  alternatives  is  painful,  and,  there- 
fore, the  other,  when  it  takes  its  place,  is  pleasing ;  a  state  of  pain 
must  thus  always  precede  a  state  of  pleasure."    Such  are  the  grounds 
on  which  Cardan  thinks  himself  entitled  to  reject  the  Aristotelic 
theory  of  pleasure,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  the  Platonic.     It 
does  not,  however,  appear  from  anything  he  says,  that  he  was  aware 
of  the  relative  speculations  of  these  two  pliilosophers. 
But  the  reasoning  of  Cardan  is  incompetent :  for  if  it  proves  any- 
thing, it  proves  loo  much,  seeing  that  it  would 

His  theory  cridoized.         /.,!/.  i  •  .  «  i  ■■  ,      ^ 

follow  from  his  premises,  that  a  pleasurable  feel- 
ing cannot  gradually,  continually,  uninterruptedly,  rise  in  intensity; 
for  it  behooves  that  every  new  degree  of  pleasure  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  preceding  by  an  intermediate  state  of  higher  pain ; 
a  conclusion  which  is  contradicted  by  the  most  ordinary  and  mani- 
fest experience.  This  theory  remained,  therefore,  in  Cardan's  as  in 
Plato's  hands,  destitute  of  the  necessary  proof. 

The  same  doctrine  —  that  pleasure  is  only  the  alternation  and 

consequent  of  pain  —  was  adopted,  likewise,  by 
Montaigne -held  a      Montaigne.     In  the  famous  twelfth  chapter  of 

similar  doctrine.  -i  i       i       /.  i-r 

the  second  book  of  his  Essay Sy  he  says: —  "Our 
states  of  pleasure  are  only  the  privation  of  our  states  of  pain;"  but 
this  universal  inference  he,  like  his  predecessors,  deduces  only  from 
the  special  phsBnomena  given  in  certain  of  the  senses. 

The  philosopher  next  in  order  is  Descartes;^  and  his  opinion  is 

1  Before  Descartes,  Yives  held  a  positive  tionis  ratione  aliqua  inter  facnitatem  et  ob- 

thcory  of  the  pleasurable     His  definition  of  Jectum,  at  qua^dam  sit  quasi  similitude  inter 

pleasure  and  its  illastration,  are  worthy  of  a  Ilia;  turn  ne  notabilitcr  sit  majus,  quod  adfcrt 

passing  notice  :"DclectatioBita  est  in  congru*  delectationem ;  ncc  notabiliter  minuSf  qnam 

entia,  quam  invenire  non  est  sine  propor-  ea  vis  quos  rccipit  voluptatem,  ea  atiqne  parte 
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deserving  of  attention,  not  so  much  fix)m  its  intrinsic  value,  as 
jy^^^^^^  from  the  influence  it  has  exerted  upon  those 

who  have  subsequently  speculated  upon  the 
causes  of  pleasure.  These  philosophers  seem  to  have  been  totally 
ignorant  of  the  far  profounder  theories  of  the  ancients;  and  while 
the  regular  discussions  of  the  subject  by  Aristotle  and  Plato  were, 
for  our  modem  psychologists,  as  if  they  had  never  been,  the  inci- 
dental allusion  to  the  matter  by  Descartes,  originated  a  series  of 
speculations  which  is  still  in  progress. 

Descartes'  philosophy  of  the  pleasurable  b  promulgated  in  one 

short  sentence  of  the  sixth  letter  of  the  First 

piearanbie.  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  JEpistkSy  which  is  addressed  to  the 

Princess  Elizabeth.  It  is  as  follows:  —  "All 
our  pleasure  is  nothing  more  than  the  consciousness  of  some  one  or 
other  of  our  perfections." —  ("Tota  nostra  voluptas  posita  est  tan- 
tum  in  pei-fectionis  alicujus  nostrae  conscientia.")  It  is  curious  to 
hear  the  praises  that  have  been  lavished  upon  this  definition  of  the 

pleasurable.    It  has  been  lauded  for  its  novelty ; 

Groundleedy  lauded        j^  j^^  ^^^^  j^^^^^  ^^^  j^  importance.      "DeS- 
for  its  novelty  and  im-  ,       ^ 

portance.  cartes,''  says  Mendelssohn  in  his  Letters  on  the 

Sensations  {JBrie/e  iiber  die  Empfindungen)^ 
"  was  the  first  who  made  the  attempt  to  give  a  real  explanation  of 
the  pleasurable."  ^  The  celebrated  Kaestner  thus  opens  his  Reflex- 
ions sur  rOrigine  du  Plaisir?  —  "I  shall  not  pretend  deciviedly  to 
assert  that  no  one  before  Descartes  has  said,  that  pleasure  eoDsisted 
in  the  feeling  of  some  one  of  our  perfections.  I  confess,  however, 
that  I  have  not  found  this  definition  in  any  of  the  dissertations,  comc^ 
times  tiresome,  and  frequently  uninstructive,  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers on  the  nature  and  effects  of  pleasure.  I  am,  therefore,  disposed 
to  attribute  a  discovery  which  has  occasioned  so  many  controversies, 
to  that  felicitous  genius,  which  has  disencumbered  metaphysics  of 
the  confused  chaos  of  disputes,  as  unintelligible  as  vain,  in  order  to 
render  it  the  solid  and  instructive  science  of  God  and  of  the  human 
soul."  And  M.  Bertrand,  another  very  intelligent  philosopher,  in 
his  JEssai  sur  le  Plaisir^  says,  "Descartes  is  probably  the  first  who 
has  enounced,  that  all  pleasure  consists  in  the  inward  feeling  we 


qoareeipitiir.    Ideo  medloork  lux  gratior  ett  appended  to  the  NouuelU  tkiorU  des  Plaitin^ 

ocnlis,  qnam  ingent:  et  subobMora  gratiora  pat  If.  Sidttr  (1767).    The  NtmvtlU  TheorU  is  a 

aunt  bebeti  visni;   eundem  in  modam  de  French  reraion  of  Sulzer's  treatise,  Vntemt- 

aoDis."    D*  Anima^  1.  iii.  p.  202,  edit  166&.—  dmng  iflber  den  Unprung  der  ttngnukmen  und 

£x>.  unangenrkmen  EmpJiHdtmgen.    See  above,  p. 

1  Anmerkung,  6.  —  £o.  410  —  Ed. 

A  Tlie  R'JUziMU  $w  iOrigitu  du  Baisir^  is  9  Sect.  i.  ch.  i.p.8.    NeucUatel.  1777.  — £d. 
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have  of  some  of  oar  perfections,  and,  in  these  few  inrords,  he  ha 
unfolded  a  series  of  great  truths." 

Now  what  is  the  originality,  what  is  the  importance,  of  this  cele 

brated  definition?     This  is  easily  answered, - 
The  doctrine  of  Des-      j^^  ^^  f^^  ^^  j^  j^^g         meaning,  it  is  only  a  staU 

eartes,  ft  vague  ^cnJon  .    .  -i  i   ^  ^     ,  , 

of  thftt  of  Arirtotie.         ^^^^  *"  ^'^S^^  »^^  general  terms,  of  the  trutl 

which  Aristotle  had  promulgated,  in  precise  an< 
proximate  expressions.  Descartes  says,  that  pleasure  is  the  eon 
sciousness  of  one  or  other  of  our  perfections.  This  is  not  false 
but  it  is  not  instructive.  We  are  not  conscious  of  any  perfcctioi 
of  our  nature,  except  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  perfection  of  one  o 
other  of  our  powers ;  and  wo  are  not  conscious  of  a  power  at  al 
far  less  of  its  perfection,  except  in  so  far  as  we  are  conscious  of  it 
operation.  It,  therefore,  behooved  Descartes  to  have  brought  dowi 
his  definition  of  pleasure  from  the  vague  generality  of  a  conscious 
ness  of  perfection,  to  the  precise  and  proximate  declaration,  tha 
pleasure  is  a  consciousness  of  the  perfect  energy  of  a  power.  Bu 
this  improvement  of  his  definition  would  have  stripped  it  of  all  nov 
elty.  It  would  then  have  appeared  to  be,  what  it  truly  is,  only  j 
version,  and  an  inadequate  version,  of  Aristotle's.  These  are  not 
the  only  objections  that  could  be  taken  to  the  Cartesian  definition ; 
but  for  our  present  purpose  it  would  be  idle  to  advance  them. 

Leibnitz  is  the  next  philosopher  to  whose  opinion  I  shall  refer; 

and  this  you  will  find  stated  in  his  ^ouveaux 

Leibnitz, -adopted       Essais,'   an<l    Other  works   latterly    published. 

both  the  counter  theo-        ^  .^       ^^  i-i/<  ^  \        ^ 

^^  Like  Descartes,  he  dehnes  pleasure  the  feeling 

of  a  perfection,  pain  the  feeling  of  an  imperfec- 
tion ;  and,  in  another  part  of  the  work,^  he  adopts  the  Platonic  the- 
ory, that  all  pleasure  is  grounded  in  ])ain,  which  he  ingeniously  con- 
nects with  his  own  doctrine  of  latent  modifications,  or,  as  ho  calls 
them,  obscure  perceptions.     As  this  work,  however,  was  not  pub- 
lished till  long  after  not  only  his  own  death,  but  that  of  his  great 
disciple  Wolf,  the  indication  (for  it  is  nothing  more)  of  his  opinion 
on  this  j>oint  had  little  influence  on  subsequent  speculations  ;  indeed 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz  upon 
pleasure  ever  alluded  to  by  any  of  his  countrymen. 

Wolf,  with  whose  doctrine  that  of  Baumgarten'  nearly  coincides, 

defines  pleasure,  the  intuitive  cognition  (that  is, 

in  our  language,  the  perception  or  imagination) 

of  any  perfection  whatever,  either  true  or  apparent.  —  "Voluptas 

1  JJb.  ii .  ch.  xxl.  S  41.  Opera^  ed.  Erdmann,         8  Sec  his  Metaphysik,  f  482  rr  jv7  ,  p.  233,  edit. 
p.  261.  —  Ed.  178a     Cf  Platuer,  PkU.  Aphorismtn^  ii.  \  866, 

1  Lib.  ii.  ch.  xx.  (  6.  Opera,  cd.  Erdmann,     p  U8.  —  £o. 
p  248.-ED. 
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est  intuitus,  sen  cognitio  intuitiva,  perfcctionis  cujuscunque,  give 
vene  sive  apparentis."  *     His  doctrine  you  will  find  detailed  in  his 

Psychologia  JSmpirica^  and  in  his  Iloroe  iSubse- 
^j^^  °*  *  civcB.    It  waa  manifestly  the  of&pring,  but  the 

degenerate  of&pring,  of  the  doctrine  of  Descar- 
tes, which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  itself  only  a  corruption  of  that  of 
Aristotle.  Descartes  rightly  considered  pleasure  as  a  quality  of  the 
subject,  in  defining  it  a  consciousness  of  some  perfection  in  ourselves. 

WolfJ  on  the  contrary,  wrongly  considers  ])lens- 
1.  Wrongly  contiden      yj^^e  more  as  an  attribute  of  the  object,  in  defin- 

bate  of  the  object.  *°S  ^\  »  cognition  of  any  perfection  whatever. 

Now  in  their  definitions  of  pleasure,  as  Descar- 
tes was  inferior  to  Aristotle,  so  Wolf  falls  far  below  Descartes,  and 
in  the  same  quality,  —  in  want  of  precision  and  ])roximity. 

Pleasure  is  a  feeling,  and  a  feeling  is  a  merely  subjective  state, 
that  is,  a  state  which  has  no  reference  to  anything  beyon<l  itself,  — 
which  exists  only  as  we  are  conscious  of  its  existence.  Now,  then, 
the  perfection  or  imperfection  of  an  object,  considered  in  itself,  and 
as  out  of  relation  to  our  subjective  states,  is  thought  —  is  judged, 
but  is  not  felt ;  and  this  judgment  is  not  pleasure  or  ]>ain,  but  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation,  that  is,  an  act  of  the  cognitive  faculties, 
but  not  an  afiection  of  the  capacities  of  feeling.  In  this  point  of 
view,  therefore,  the  definition  of  pleasure,  as  the  cognition  of  any 
sort  of  perfection,  is  erroneous.  It  may,  indeed,  be  true  that  the 
perfection  of  an  object  can  determine  the  cognitive  faculty  to  a  per- 
fect energy ;  and  the  concomitant  of  this  perfect  energy  will  be  a 
feeling  of  pleasure.  But,  in  this  case,  the  objective  perfection,  as 
cognized,  is  not  itself  the  pleasure ;  but  the  pleasure  is  the  feeling 
which  M'e  have  of  the  perfection,  that  is,  of  the  state  of  vigorous 
and  unimpeded  energy  of  the  cognitive  faculty,  as  exercised  on  that 
perfection.  Wolf  ought,  therefore,  to  have  limited  his  definition, 
like  Descartes,  to  the  consciousness  of  subjective  perfection;  as 
Descartes  should  have  explicated  his  consciousness  of  subjective 
perfection  into  the  consciousness  of  full,  spontaneous  and  unim- 
peded activity. 

But  there  is  another  defect  in  the  Wolfian  definition  :  —  it  limits 
the  pleasures  from  the  cognition  of  perfection  to  the  Intuitive  Facul- 
ties, that  is,  to  Sense  and  Imagination,  denying  it  to  the  Under- 
standing, —  the  faculty  of  relations,  —  Thought  Proper.  This  part 
of  his  theory  was,  accordingly,  assailed  by  Moses  Mendelssohn,  — 
one  of  the  best  writers  and  most  ingenious  philosophers  of  the  last 

1  Ptffdioloi^ia  Empirira^ }  511,  where  he  exprewly  relan  to  Deeoartet  at  the  author  of  the 
dellaition.~£D. 
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2.  Limits  pleunre  to 
the  cognition  of  per- 
ftotion  by  the  Intoi- 
live  Facaltiei. 

This  part  of  Wolff 
doctrine  aMailed  by 
MendelMohn. 


Du  Bos  and  Pouilly, 
— considered  pleasure 
in  its  suttjeotive  as- 
pect. 


century,  —  who,  in  other  respects,  however,  remained  faithful  to  the 

objective  point  of  view,  from  inrhence  Wolf 
had  contemplated  the  phienomenon  of  pleasure. 
This  was  done  in  his  Britfe  iider  die  JEmp- 
Jindungen^  11  bb}  A  reaction  was,  however, 
inevitable ;  and  other  Grerman  philosophers 
were  soon  found  who  returned  to  the  subjec- 
tive point  of  view  from  which  Woll^  3aumg^- 
ten,  and  Mendelssohn  had  departed. 

But  before  passing  to  these,  it  would  be  improper  to  overlook  the 

doctrine  of  two  French  philosophers,  who  had 
already  explained  pleasure  in  its  subjective  as- 
pect, and  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  pro- 
founder  theories  of  the  German  speculators, I 

mean  Du  Bos  and  Pouilly.  As  their  doctrines 
nearly  coincide,  I  shall  consider  them  as  one.  The  former  treats  of 
this  subject  in  his  Heflexions  Critiques  sur  la  PeirUure^  etc. ;  the 
latter  in  his  Theorie  des  Sentiniena  Agr tables*^  The  following  are 
the  principal  momenta  of  their  inquiries  : 

^  I.  Consid Cling  pleasure  only  in  relation  to  the  subject,  the  ques- 
tion they  propose  to  answer  is.  What  takes  place 
in  the  state  which  we  call  pleasurable  ? 
"  2.  The  gratification  of  a  want  causes  pleasure.    If  the  want  be 
natural,  the  result  b  a  natural  pleasure,  and  an  unnatural  pleasure  if 
the  want  be  unnatural. 

"3.  The  fundamental  want  —  the  want  to  which  all  others  may 
be  reduced  — is  the  occupatioii  of  the  mind.  All  that  we  know  of 
the  mind  is  that  it  is  a  thinking,  a  knowing  power.  We  desire  ob- 
jects only  for  the  sake  of  intellectual  occupation. 

"The  activity  of  mind  is  either  occupied  or  occupies  itself.  The 
matters  which  afford  the  objects  of  our  faculties  of  knowledge  are 
either  sensible  impressions,  which  are  delivered  over  to  the  under- 
standing —  this  is  the  case  in  perception  of  sense ;  or  tliia  matter 


Their  theory  stated. 


1  SeeAnmerlning,  6;  aud  Reinhold,  £/6«r  <ft« 
bishftigfn  Begrifft  vom  Vtrgnki^fn^  }  2.  Ver- 
mischte  Sehri/ien  i.  p  281  et  seq.  —  Ed. 

2  See  torn.  p.  i.  f  (  1, 2.  First  published  in 
1719,  Paris  —Ed. 

3  Sec  chaps,  i  iii.  iv.  v.  Tint  published  in 
1748  To  them  should  be  added  the  valuable 
treatise  of  the  Vhrt  Andre,  — the  Rutai  sur  U 
JBeau,  which  was  first  published  in  1741.  There 
is  also,  previously  to  Sulzer,  another  French 
aetthetical  writer  of  merit, —  Batteux,  whoee 
treatise,  Les  Beaux  Arts  redutts  d  mi»  mhnt  Prm- 


a'pe^  first  appeared  in  1746.  This  worlE,  along 
with  two  relative  treatises,  was  republished 
in  1774,  under  the  title  of  Prineipes  dt  la  Utt^r- 
ature.  All  these  authors  consider  pleasure, 
more  or  less,  from  the  subjective  pdnt  of 
view,  and  are,  in  principle,  Aristotelic.  For 
a  collection  of  treatises,  in  whole  and  part, 
on  pleasure  in  its  psychological  and  moral 
aspects,  (tee  i>  TrmpU  du  BonJuur  ou  Reeueil 
desi'lus  ExcfUens  Traitis  tur  le  BonAeur{  in  4 
vols.    New  edition,  1770.  —  Ed. 
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is  furnished  by  the  cognitive  faculty  itself —  as  is  the  case  in  think- 


ing. 


"  5.  If  this  activity  meets  with  impediments  in  its  prosecution, 
—  be  this  in  the  functions  either  of  thought  or  sense,  —  there  re- 
sults a  feeling  of  restraint ;  and  this  of  two  kinds,  positive  and  neg- 
ative. 

"  6.  When  the  activity,  whether  in  perception  or  thinking,  is  pre- 
vented from  being  brought  to  its  conclusion,  there  emerges  the  feel- 
ing of  straining,  —  of  effort,  —  the  feeling  of  positive  limitation  of 
our  powers.     This  is  painful. 

"  7.  If  the  mind  be  occupied  less  than  usual  in  all  its  functions, 
there  arises  a  feeling  of  unsatisfied  want  ;  this  constitutes  that 
state  of  negative  restraint,  —  the  state  of  ennui,  of  tedium.  This  is 
painful. 

"  8.  The  stronger  and  at  the  same  time  the  easier  the  activity  of 
mind  in  any  of  its  functions,  the  more  agreeable."  ^ 

This  theory  is  evidently  only  that  of  Aristotle ;  to  whom,  how- 
ever, the  Fi-ench  philosophers  make  no  allusion.  What  they  call 
occupation  or  exercise^  he  calls  energy.  The  former  expi*essions  are, 
perhaps,  preferable  on  this  account,  that  they  apply  equally  well  to 
the  mental  processes,  whether  active  or  passive,  whereas  the  terms 
energy y  act^  activity^  operation^  etc.,  only  properly  denote  these  pro- 
cesses as  they  are  considered  in  the  former  character. 

Subsequently  to  the  French  philosophers,  and  as  a  reaction  against 

the  partial  views  of  the  school  of  Wol^  there 

Suizer,— his  theorj      appeared  the  theory  of  Sulzer,  the  Academician 

A  reaction  apiinst  the  /•  -o     i*  ^x,  i.*   i_  /s     >c  i 

▼lews  of  Wolf  ^^  Berhn,  —  a  theory  which  was  first  promul- 

gated in  his  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our 
Agreeable  and  Disagreeable  Feelings^  in  1752.  This  is  one  of  the 
ablest  discussions  upon  the  question,  and  though  partial,  like  the 
others,  it  concurs  in  establishing  the  truth  of  that  doctrine  of  which 
Aristotle  has  lefl,  in  a  short  compass,  the  most  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory exposition.  The  following  are  the  leading  principles  of  Sulzer's 
theory : 

"  1.  We  must  penetrate  to  the  essence  of  the  soul,  if  we  would 
discover  the  primary  source  of  pleasure. 

**  2.  The  essence  of  the  soul  consists  in  its  natural  activity,  and 
this  activity  again  consists  in  the  production  of  ideas."  [By  that 
he  means  the  faculty  in  general  of  Cognition  or  Thought.     I  may 

1  Abridged  from  Reinhold,   Vber  dit  bisk-  linhed  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Aeademy 

erigen   B-grifft    ram    YergnHgm^  f   1.      Yerm,  •  of  Berlin  for  the  years  1761, 1762.    See  Verm, 

Sckrift  p  275— Ed.  PkU.  Schn/ten,  vol.  i  p  i ,  1778.    Sm  abore, 

S  Unursuehmng  tt6f  r  dfn  Vrtpntng  der  angenek*  p.  660.  —  £o. 
tuul  uiUMj£€n*hnun  Emyjindungen.    Pub- 
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here   observe,  by  the  way,  that   he   :ulopU  the   opinion    that  the 

faculty  of  thought  or  cogoition  is  the  one  funda- 
u  hrory  mental  power  of  mind ;  and  in  this  he  coincides 

urith  Wol^  whose  theory  of  pleasure,  however,  he  rejects.^ 

^3.  In  this  essential  tendency  to  activity  are  groanded  all  our 
pleasurable  and  painful  feelings. 

^  4.  If  this  natural  activity  of  the  soul,  or  this  ceaselc^ss  tendency 
to  think,  encounters  an  impediment,  pain  is  the  result ;  whereas  if  it 
be  excited  to  a  lively  activity,  the  result  is  pleasure. 

"  5.  There  arc  two  conditions  which  regulate  the  degree  of  capac- 
ity and  incapacity  in  the  soul  for  pleasurable  and  painful  feelincrs;, 
the  habitude  of  reflection,  and  the  natural  vivacity  of  thought ;  and 
both  together  constitute  the  perfect  activity  of  mind. 

"6.  Pleasurable  feelings,  consequently,  can  only  be  excited  bv 
objects  which  at  once  comprise  a  variety  of  constituent  qualities  or 
characters,  and  in  which  these  characters  are  so  connected  that  the 
mind  recognizes  in  them  materials  for  its  essential  activity.  An 
object  which  presents  to  the  mental  activity  no  exercise,  remains 
altogether  indifferent. 

^  7.  No  object  which  moves  the  mind  in  a  pleasurable  or  in  a  pain- 
ful manner  is  simple  ;^  it  is  necessarily  composite  or  multiplex.  The 
difference  between  agreeable  and  disagreeable  objects  can  only  lie 
in  the  connection  of  the  parts  of  this  multiplicity.  Is  there  order 
in  this  connection,  the  object  is  agreeable;  is  there  disorder,  it  is 
painful. 

"8.  Beauty  is  the  manifold,  the  various,  recalled  to  unity.  The 
mere  multitude  of  parts  does  not  constitute  an  object  beautiful ;  for 
there  is  required  that  an  object  should  have  at  once  such  multiplic- 
ity and  connection  as  to  form  a  whole. 

"  9.  This  is  the  case  in  intellectual  beauty ;  that  is,  in  the  beauty 
of  those  objects  which  the  understanding  contemplates  in  distinct 
notions.  The  beauty  of  geometrical  theorems,  of  algebraic  fonnulie, 
of  scientific  principles,  of  comprehensive  systems,  consists,  no  less 
than  the  beauty  of  objects  of  Imagination  and  Sense,  in  the  unity  of 
the  manifold,  and  rises  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  multi- 
plicity and  the  unity. 

"10.  All  these  objects  present  a  multitude  of  constituent  charac- 
ters, —  of  elementary  ideas,  at  once  ;  and  these  are  so  connected,  so 
bound  together  by  a  principle  of  unity,  that  the  mind  is,  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  enabled  to  unfold  and  then  to  bring  back  the  differ- 
ent parts  to  a  common  centre,  that  is,  reduce  them  to  unity,  —  to 
totality, —  to  system. 

1  [B«t  tee  Tiedeiiiann's  f^ycMccM,  p.  162.] 
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"11.  From  this  it  b  evident,  that  the  Beantiful  only  causes  pleas- 
ure through  the  principle  of  activity.  Unity,  multiplicity,  corre- 
spondence of  parts,  render  an  object  agreeable  to  us,  only  inasmuch 
as  they  stand  in  a  favorable  relation  to  the  active  power  of  the 
mind. 

"12.  The  relation  in  which  beauty  stands  to  the  mind  is  thus  nec- 
essary, and,  consequently,  immutable.  A  single  condition  is  alone 
required  in  order  that  what  is  in  itself  beautiful  should  operate  on 
ns ;  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  know  it ;  and  to  know,  it  is  nec- 
essary that,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  be  conversant  with  the  kind  to 
which  it  belongs;  for  otherwise  we  should  not  be  competent  to 
iq)prehend  the  beauty  of  an  object.  (!) 

"13.  A  difference  of  taste  is  found  only  among  the  ignorant  or 
the  half-learned;  and  taste  b  a  necessary  consequence  of  knowl- 
edge."* 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  theory  to  the  explanation  it  attempts  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  Senses  and  of  the  Moral  Powers,  in  which  it  b 
tar  less  successful  than  in  those  of  the  Intellect.  This  was  to  be 
expected  in  consequence  of  the  one-sided  view  Sulzer  had  taken 
of  the  mental  phsenomena,  in  assuming  the  Cognitive  Faculty  as 
the  elementary  power  out  of  which  the  Feelings  and  Conations  are 
evolved.' 

The  theory  of  Sulzer  is  manifestly  only  a  one-sided  modification 

of  the  Aristotelic ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
The  theory  of  sui«r      j^^  ^^^  himself  awarc  how  completely  he  had 

criticized.  ..  ...n., 

been  anticipated  by  the  Staginte.  "On  the  con- 
trary, he  once  and  again  denominates  his  explanation  of  the  pleasur- 
able a  discovery.  This  can,  however,  hardly  be  allowed  him,  even 
were  the  Aristotelic  theory  out  of  the  question ;  for  it  required  no 
mighty  ingenuity  for  a  philosopher  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  in  France  and  Germany, 
by  whom  pleasure  had  been  explained  as  the  vigorous  and  easy 
exercise  of  the  faculties,  —  as  the  feeling  of  perfection  in  ourselves, 
and  as  the  apprehension  of  perfection  in  other  things,  that  is,  their 
unity  in  variety :  —  I  say,  after  these  opinions  of  his  precursors,  it 
required  no  such  uncommon  effort  of  invention  to  hit  upon  the 
thought,  —  that  pleasure  is  determined  when  the  variety  in  the 
object  calls  forth  the  activity  of  the  subject,  and  when  this  activity 
b  rendered  easy  by  the  unity  in  which  the  variety  is  contjiined. 
lib  explanation  is  more  explicit,  but,  except  a  change  of  expression, 

1  See  Bcinhold  [  Ober  die  bishtrigen  Begriff*        >  For  Snlzer^s  doctrines  on  these  points  sec 
CMt  Figirtlgw,  f  8.     Yam,  SchrifL  p.  396  «t     Belnhold,  as  ahove,  p.  901  et  »eq.  —  £d. 
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it  is  not  easy  to  see  w^iat  Sulzer  added  to  Du  Bos  and  Pouilly,  to 
say  nothing  of  Wolf  and  Mendelssohn.^ 

**  The  theory  of  Sulzer  is  summed  up  in  the  following  resalt : 

Every  variety  of  pleasure  may,  subjectively  con- 
Summaryofthetbe-      gidered,  be  carried  into 'the  prompt  and  vigorouB 

activity  of  the  cognitive  faculty;  and,  objec- 
tively considered,  be  explained  as  the  product  of  objects  'which,  in 
consequence  of  their  variety  in  unity,  intensely  occupy  the  mind 
without  fatiguing  it.    The  peculiar  merit  of  the  theory  of  Sulzer,  in 

contrast  to  those  of  his  immediate  predecessors, 
is  that  it  combines  both  the  subjective  and  ob- 
jective points  of  view.    In  this  respect,  it  is  favorably  contrasted 
with  the  opinion  of  Wolf  and  Mendelssohn.    But  it  takes  a  one- 
sided view  of  the  character  of  the  subject.     In 
the  first  place,  the  essence  of  the  mind  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  essence  of  the  cognitive  faculty  in  particular,  does  not 
consist  of  activity  exclusively,  but  of  activity  and  receptivity  in  cor- 
relation.   But  receptivity  is  a  passive  power,  not  an  active,  and  thus 
the  theory  in  its  fundamental  position  is  only  half  true.     This  one- 
sided view  by  Sulzer,  in  which  regard  is  had  to  the  active  or  intel- 
lectual element  of  our  constitution  to  the  exclusion  of  the  passive  or 
sensual,  is  precisely  the  opposite  to  that  other,  and  equally  one-sided, 
view  which  was  taken  by  Helvetius  *  and  the  modem  Epicureans 
and  Materialists ;  but  their  theory  of  the  pleasurable  may  be  passed 
over  as  altogether  without  philosophical  importance.    In  the  second 
place,  it  is  erroneous  to  assert  that  pleasure  is  nothing  else  than  the 
consciousness   of  the   unimpeded   activity  of  mind.    The   activity 
of  mind  is  manifested  principally  in  thinking,  whereas  the  state  of 
pleasure  consists  wholly  of  a  consciousness  of  feeling.    In  the  enjoy- 
ment of  pleasure  we  do  not  think,  but  feel ;  and  in  an  intcnscr 
enjoyment  there  is  almost  a  suspension  of  thought."* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  of  the  speculations  upon  pleasure 

subsequent  to  Sulzer,  and  prior  to  Kant.     In 

GeDorwi  and  Verrl        1^.^]^^   J   fi^^   ^h^^   ^yr^  philosophers   of  the   last 
adopted  the  Platonio  .  v.ijixi^i        t>i^» 

^  century  had  adopted  the  Platonic  opmion, — 

of  pleasure  being  always  an  escape  from  pain, 
—  Genovesi  and  Yerri ;  the  former  in  a  chapter  of  his  Metaphysics^ 
the  latter  in  a  chapter  of  his  Dissertation  on  tk$  Nature  of  Pleas- 
ure  and  Pain,*    This  opinion,  however,  reacquires  importance  from 

1  Dt  VEsprit^  di«c.  i.  Ch.  i.  Cf.  Dt  VHommt^  4  Discono  ntlP  Indole  del  Piacert^  c  dd  Dolorty 

aect.  ii  ch.  x.  —  £d.  SS  Hi*  iv.     Open  Filosqficke^  i.  p.  20  cf  m^  ,  edit. 

8  See  Belnhold,  as  above,  pp.  908,  315,  817.  1784.    This  treatise  is  translated  Into  German 

—  £d.  by  yLehx^n^^  Gedanken  ytber   die    Xalur   dts 

3  Cap.  vi.  t.  ii.  p.  218,  edit.  1758.  —  £d.  VergnUgen*,    Leipsio,  1777.  ~£d. 
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having  been  adopted  from  Ycrii  by  the  philosopher  of  Konisberg. 

In  his  Manual  of  Anthropology^  Kant  briefly 
Platonic  th^  *°^  generally  states  his  doctrine  on  this  point ; 

but  in  the  notes  which  have  been  recently 
printed  of  his  Lectures  on  this  subject,  we  have  a  more  detailed 
view  of  the  character  and  grounds  of  his  opinion.  The  Kantian 
doctrine  is  as  follows : 

"  Pleasure  is  the  feeling  of  the  furtherance  (Beforderung)^  pain 

of  the  hindrance  of  life.     Under  pleasure  is  not 

His  doctrine  stated.  .1  i       x      j   *u     x*     t  o  t'c       r      ' 

to  be  understood  the  feeling  of  life ;  for  in  pain 
we  feel  life  no  less  than  in  pleasure,  nay,  even  perhaps  more  strongly. 
In  a  state  of  pain,  life  appeal's  long,  in  a  state  of  pleasure,  it  seems 
brief;  it  is  only,  therefore,  the  feeling  of  promotion,  —  the  further- 
ance, of  life,  which  constitutes  pleasure.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  the  mere  hindrance  of  life  which  constitutes  pain;  the  hin- 
drance must  not  only  exist,  it  must  be  felt  to  exist."  (Before  pro- 
ceeding further,  I  may  observe,  that  these  definitions  of  pleasure 
and  jiain  are  virtually  identical  with  those  of  Aristotle,  only  far 
less  clear  and  explicit.) 

But  to  proceed:  "If  j^leasure  be  a  feeling  of  the  promotion  of  life, 
this  presupposes  a  hindrance  of  life ;  for  there  can  be  no  promotion, 
if  there  be  no  foregoing  hindrance  to  overcome.  Since,  therefore, 
the  hindrance  of  life  is  pain,  pleasure  must  presuppose  pain 

"If  we  intend  our  vital  powers  above  their  ordinary  degree,  in 
order  to  go  out  of  the  state  of  indifference  or  equality,  we  induce 
an  opi)osite  state ;  and  when  we  intend  the  vital  powers  above  the 
suitable  degree  we  occasion  a  hindrance,  a  pain.  The  vital  force 
has  a  degree  along  with  which  a  state  exists,  which  is  one  neither 
of  pleasure  nor  of  pain,  but  of  content,  of  comfort  {das  Wo/ilbe- 
finden).  When  this  state  is  reduced  to  a  lower  pitch  by  any  hin- 
drance, then,  a  promotion,  a  furtherance  of  life  is  useful  in  order  to 
overcome  this  impediment.  Pleasure  is  thus  always  a  consequent 
of  pain.  When  we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  progress  of  things,  we  dis- 
cover in  ourselves  a  ceaseless  tendency  to  escape  from  our  present 
state.  To  this  we  are  compelled  by  a  physical  stimulus,  which  sets 
animals,  and  man,  as  an  animal,  into  activity.  But  in  the  intellect- 
ual nature  of  man,  there  is  also  a  stimulus,  which  operates  to  the 
same  end.  In  thought,  man  is  always  dissatisfied  with  the  actual; 
he  is  ever  looking  forward  from  the  present  to  the  future;  he  is 
incessantly  in  a  state  of  transition  from  one  state  to  another,  and  is 
unable  to  continue  in  the  same.  But  what  is  it  that  thus  constrains 
UB  to  be  always  passing  from  one  state  to  another,  but  pain  ?  And 
that  it  is  not  a  pleasure  which  entices  us  to  this,  but  a  kind  of  dis- 
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content  with  present  saffering,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  are 
always  seeking  for  some  object  of  pleasure,  without  knowing  what 
that  object  is,  merely  as  an  aid  against  the  disquiet, — against  the 
complement  of  petty  pains,  which  in  the  moment  irritate  and  annoy 
us.    It  is  thus  apparent  that  man  is  urged  on  by  a  necessity  of 
his  nature  to  go  out  of  the  present  as  a  state  of  pain,  in  order  to 
find  in  the  future  one  less  irksome.    Man  thus  finds  himself  in  a 
never-ceasing  pain  ;  and  this  is  the  spur  for  the  activity  of  human 
nature.     Our  lot  is  so  cast  that  there  is  nothing  enduring  for  us  but 
pain ;  some  indeed  have  less,  others  more,  but  all,  at  all  times,  have 
their  share ;  and  our  enjoyments  at  best  are  only  slight  alleviations 
of  pain.    Pleasure  is  nothing  positive;  it  b  only  a  liberation  of 
pain,  and,  therefore,  only  something  negative.     Hence  it  follows, 
that  we  never  begin  with  pleasure  but  always  with  pain ;  for  while 
pleasure  is  only  an  emancipation  from  pain,  it  cannot  precede  that 
of  which  it  is  only  a  negation.    Moreover,  pleasure  cannot  endure 
in  an  unbroken  continuity,  but  must  be  associated  with  pain,  in 
order  to  be  always  suddenly  breaking  through  this  pain, — in  order 
to  realize  itself.     Pain,  on  the  contrary",  may  subsist  without  inter- 
ruption in  one  pain,  and  be  only  removed  through  a  gradual  remis- 
sion ;  in  this  case,  we  have  no  consciousness  of  pleasure.    It  is  the 
sudden,  the  instantaneous  removal  of  pain,  which  determines  all 
that  we  can  call  a  veritable  pleasure.     We  find  ourselves  constantly 
immersed,  as  it  were,  in  an  ocean  of  nameless  pains,  which  we  style 
disquietudes  or  desires,  and  the  greater  the  vigor  of  life  an  individ- 
ual is  endowed  with,  the  more  keenly  is  he  sensible  to  the  pain. 
Without  being  in  a  state  of  determinate  cori)oreal  suffering,  the 
mind  is  harassed  by  a  multitude  of  obscure  uneasinesses,  and  it  acts, 
without  being  compelled  to  act,  for  the  mere  sake  of  changing  its 
condition.     Thus  men  run  from  solitude  to  society,  and  from  society 
to  solitude,  without  having  much  preference  for  either,  in  order 
merely,  by  the  change  of  impressions,  to  obtain  a  suspension  of 
their  pain.    It  is  from  this  cause  that  so  many  have  become  tired  of 
their  existence,  and  the  greater  number  of  such  melancholic  subjects 
have  been  urged  to  the  act  of  suicide  in  consequence  of  the  contin- 
ual goading  of  pain,  —  of  pain  from  which  they  found  no  other 
means  of  escape.* 

"  It  is  certainly  the  intention  of  Providence  that,  by  the  alterna- 
tion of  pain,  we  should  be  urged  on  to  activity.  No  one  can  find 
pleasure  in  the  continual  enjoyment  of  delights;  these  soon  pall 
upon  us, — pall  upon  us  in  fact  the  sooner,  the  more  intense  was 

1  Ct  AnthropologU,  (  00  ~£d. 
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their  enjoyment.  There  is  no  permanent  pleasure  to  be  reaped 
except  in  labor  alone.  The  pleasure  of  toil  consists  in  a  reaction 
against  the  pain  to  which  wc  should  be  a  victim,  did  we  not  exert  a 
force  to  resist  it.  Labor  is  irksome,  labor  has  its  annoyances,  bnt 
these  are  fewer  than  those  we  should  experience  were  we  without 
labor.  As  man,  therefore,  must  seek  even  his  recreation  in  toil 
itself  his  life  is  at  best  one  of  vexation  and  sorrow ;  and  as  all  his 
means  of  dissipation  afford  no  alleviation,  he  is  left  always  in  a  state 
of  disquietude,  which  incessantly  urges  him  to  escape  from  the  state 
in  which  he  actually  is."  [This  is  the  doom  of  man,  —  to  be  bom 
to  sorrow  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards,  and  to  eat  his  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.] 

^  Men  think  that  it  is  ungrateful  to  the  Creator  to  say,  that  it  is 
the  design  of  Providence  to  keep  us  in  a  state  of  constant  pain ; 
bnt  this  is  a  wise  provision  in  order  to  urge  human  nature  on  to 
exertion.  Were  our  joys  permanent,  we  should  never  leave  the 
state  in  which  we  are,  we  should  never  undertake  aught  new.  That 
life  we  may  call  happy,  which  is  furnished  with  all  the  means  by 
which  pain  can  be  overcome ;  we  have  in  fact  no  other  conception 
of  human  happiness.  Contentment  is  when  a  man  thinks  of  contin-* 
uing  in  the  state  in  which  he  is,  and  renounces  all  means  of  pleas- 
ure ;  but  this  disposition  we  find  in  no  man."  ^ 

1  iietuekenkmuie,  p.  248  d  «?. ;  published  by  144.  —Ed.    [For  fhrtber  historical  notices  of 

Starke,  1831.    This  is  not  included  in  Kant's  theories  of  the  Pleasurable,  see  Lossios, 

collected  works  by  Rofleukraoz  and  Schubert.  koHf  r.  VkrgnVigen.] 
€£  JbUhropoiogU,  f  fiO.     Werke,  vU.  part  ii.  p. 
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LECTURE    XLIV. 

THE  FEELINGS.  — APPLICATIOSr  OF  THE  THEORY  OF  PLEASUEE 

AND  PAIN  TO  THE  PH^INOMENA 

The  Feelings  being  mere  subjective  states,  involving  no  cogni- 
tion or  thought,  and,  consequently,  no  reference 
FeeUng.,-theirprin.      ^^  object,  it  follows,  that  thcv  caonot  be 

oiple  of  claniflcation  j         j      -^  -^ 

internal.  classified  by  relation  to  aught  beyond  them- 

selves. The  differences  in  which  we  must  found 
all  divisions  of  the  Feelings  into  genera  and  species,  must  be  wholly 
internal,  and  must  be  sought  for  and  found  exclusively  in  the  states 
of  Feeling  themselves.    Now,  in  considering  these  states,  it  appears 

to  roe,  that  they  admit  of  a  classification  in  two 

Admit  of  a  two-      different  points   of  view;  —  we  may   consider 

^  J  i:.-  x*~         these  states  either  as  Causes  or  as  Effects.    As 

Causes  and  Effects. 

causes,  they  are  viewed  in  relation  to  their 
product, — their  product  either  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.  As  effects, 
they  are  viewed  as  themselves  products,  —  products  of  the  action 
of  our  different  constitutive  functions.  In  the  former  of  these 
points  of  view,  our  states  of  Feeling  will  be  divided  simply  into 
the  three  classes  — 1°,  The  Pleasurable;  2°,  The  Painful;  and,  8% 
The  partly  Pleasurable  partly  Painful,  —  without  considering  what 
kind  of  pleasure  and  what  kind  of  pain  it  is  which  they  involve ; 
and  here,  it  only  behooves  us  to  inquire,  —  what  are  the  general 
conditions  which  determine  in  a  feeling  one  or  other  of  these 
counter-qualities.  In  the  latter  of  these  points  of  view,  our  states 
of  Feeling  will  be  divided  according  as  the  energy,  of  which  they 
are  concomitant,  be  that  of  a  power  of  one  kind  or  of  another,  —  a 
distinction,  which  affords  a  division  of  our  pleasures  and  pains, 
taken  together,  into  various  sorts.  I  shall  take  these  points  of  view 
in  their  order. 

In  the  former  point  of  view,  these  feelings  are  distributed  simply 
into  the  Pleasurable  and  the  Painful ;  and  it  remains,  on  the  theory 
I  have  proposed,  to  explain,  in  general,  the  causes  of  these  oppo- 
site  affections,  without  descending  to  their  special  kinds.    Now, 
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it  has  been  stated,  that  a  feeling  of  pleasure  is  experienced,  when 

any  power  is  consciously  exerted  in  a  nuitable 
The    Feelings    m      nianner;  that  is,  when  we  are  neither  on    the 

Causes,  — divided  into  ,         ■•  .  n  ^     •    ^  ,i 

PI        bie  ftnd  Pain-  ^°®  hand,  conscious  of  any  restraint  upon  the 

tai,  energy  which  it  is  disposed  spontaneously  to  put 

Application  of  fore-  forth,  nor,  on  the  other,  conscious  of  any  effort 

going  theory  to  ex-  in  it,  to  put  forth  an  amount  of  energy  greater, 

plain  in  general  the  ^j^jj^j.  iy,  degree  or  in  Continuance,  than  what  it 

causes  of  Pleasurable        .     j.  i    /•      i      ^  .       ▼         .1  1 

and  Painful  feeUng.         ^®  disposed  freely  to  cxcit.     In  Other  words,  we 

feel  positive  pleasure,  in  proportion  as  our  pow- 
ers are  exercised,  but  not  over-exercised ;  we  feel  positive  pain,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  compelled  either  not  to  operate,  or  to  oper- 
ate too  much.  All  pleasure,  thus,  arises  from  the  free  play  of  our 
&culties  and  capacities ;  all  pain  from  their  compulsory  repression 
or  compulsory  activity. 

The  doctrine  meets  with  no  contradiction  from  the  facts  of  actual 

life ;  for  the  contradictions  which,  at  first  sight, 
Apparent  contradio-  these  sccm  to  offer,  prove,  when  examined,  to  be 
ons  o   t  e    o     ne      ^^^|  (jQ^fimiations.     Thus  it  mieht  be  thought, 

prove  real   confirma-  o  o    ^ 

^tons.  that  the  aversion  from  exercise,  —  the  love  of 

The  doiee far  nienu.        idlcncss,  —  in  a  word,  the  dolcc  far  niente^ —  is 

a  proof  that  the  inactivity,  rather  than  the  exer- 
tion, of  our  powers,  is  the  condition  of  our  pleasurable  feelings. 
This  objection,  from  a  natural  proneness  to  inertion  in  man,  is 
superficial ;  and  the  very  examples  on  which  it  proceeds,  refute  it, 
and,  in  refuting  it,  concur  in  establishing  our  theory  of  pleasure  and 

pain.  Now,  is  the  far  7iiente^  —  is  that  doing 
This  u  not  the  nega-      nothing,  in  which  so  many  find   so  sincere  a 

tion    of  activity,  but  .-n      j.'  •  v^  x*  r>        ^'    '^ 

theo    osite  gratification,  m  reality  a  negation  of  activity, 

and  not  in  truth  itself  an  activity  intense  and 
varied  ?  To  do  nothing  in  this  sense,  is  simply  to  do  nothing  irk- 
some, —  nothing  difficult,  —  nothing  fatiguing,  —  especially  to  do  no 
outward  work.  But  is  the  mind  internally,  the  while,  unoccupied 
and  inert?  This,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  vividly  alive,  —  may  be 
intently  engaged  in  the  spontaneous  play  of  imagination ;  and  so 
far,  therefore,  in  this  case,  from  pleasure  being  the  concomitant  of 
inactivity,  the  activity  is,  on  the  contrary,  at  once  vigorous  and 
unimpeded;  and  such,  accordingly,  as,  on  our  theory,  w^ould  be 

accompanied    by   a   high   degree    of  pleasure. 
~^  Ennui  is  the  state  in  which  we  find  nothing  on 

All  occupation  either  1  •   ■•      .  •  u    ▲  *    * 

,  *^        .  which  to  exercise  our  powers ;  but  ennui  is  a 

play  or  labor.  *  ' 

State  of  pain.  We  must  recollect,  that  all  energy, 
all  occupation,  is  either  play  or  labor.    In  the  former,  the  energy  ap- 
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pears  as  free  or  spontaneons ;  in  the  latter,  as  either  compulsorily  put 
forth,  or  its  exertion  so  impeded  by  difficulties,  that  it  is  only  con- 
tinued by  a  forced  and  painful  effort,  in  order  to  acconiplish  certain 
ulterior  ends.  Under  certain  circumstances,  indeed,  play  may 
become  a  labor,  and  labor  may  become  a  play.  A  play  is,  in  fact,  a 
labor,  until  we  have  acquired  the  dexterity  requisite  to  allow  the 
faculties  exerted  to  operate  with  ease ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
labor  is  said  to  become  a  play,  when  a  person  has  by  nature,  or  has 
acquired  by  custom,  such  a  facility  in  the  relative  operations,  as  to 
energize  at  once  vigorously  and  freely.  In  point  of  fact,  as  m.an  by 
his  nature  is  determined  to  pursue  happiness  (happiness  is  only 
another  name  for  a  complement  of  pleasures),  he  is  determined  to 
that  spontaneous  activity  of  his  faculties,  in  which  pleasure  consists. 

The  love  of  action  is,  indeed,  signalized,  as  a 

The  love  of  action      fact  in  human  nature,  by  all  who   have   made 

lignaiized  u »  fact  in       ^^^  ^^  ^y  ^^^  ^£.  observation,  though   few  of 

homan  nature  by  all  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,   .      .        ^ 

oUeners.  ^"®"^  "*'*^''®  ^^^  ^"^®  ^^  cxplam  its  true  ration- 

SamueiJohnson.  ^^^'     " The  necessity  of  action,''  says   Samuel 

Johnson,^  "is  not  only  demonstrable   from   the 
fiibric  of  the  body,  but  evident  from  observation  of  the  uni%-ersal 
practice  of  mankind,  who,  for  the  j>reservation  of  health"  (he  siiould 
have  said  for  pleasure),  "  in  those  whose  rank  or  wealth  exempts 
them  from  the  necessity  of  lucrative  labor,  have  invented  s]>orts  and 
diversions,  which,  though  not  of  equal  use  to  the  world  with  man- 
ual trades,  arc  yet  of  equal  fatigue  to  those  who  practise  them.'' 
It  is  finely  observed  by  another  eloquent  philosopher,*  in  account- 
ing, on  natural  principles,  for  man^s  love  of  war; 
am   erguBon.  — ^^  Everv  animal  is  made  to  delight  in  the  exer- 

cise of  his  natural  talents  and  forces :  the  lion  and  the  tiger  sport 
with  the  paw ;  the  horse  delights  to  commit  his  mane  to  the  wind, 
and  forgets  his  pasture  to  try  his  speed  in  the  field ;  the  bull,  even 
before  his  brow  is  armed,  and  the  lamb,  while  yet  an  emblem  of 
innocence,  have  a  disposition  16  strike  with  the  forehead,  and  antic- 
ipate in  play  the  conflicts  they  are  doomed  to  sustain.  Man,  too,  is 
disposed  to  opposition,  and  to  employ  the  forces  of  his  nature 
against  an  equal  antagonist ;  he  loves'  to  bring  his  reason,  his  elo- 
quence, his  courage,  even  his  bodily  strength,  to  the  proof.  His 
sports  are  frequently  an  image  of  war;  sweat  and  blood  are  freely 
expended  in  play ;  and  fractures  or  death  are  often  made  to  terminate 
the  pastime  of  idleness  and  festivity.  He  was  not  made  to  live  for 
ever,  and  even  his  love  of  amusement  has  opened  a  way  to  the  grave." 

1  RambUTf  No.  86.  —  £d.  >  Adam  Ferguson,  JEiMy  on  th*  History  of  CivU  SocUty.    Put 

i.  aeetion  ir. — Ed. 
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**  The  young  of  all  animals,"  says  Paley/  "  appear  to  me  to  recei%'e 

pleasure  simply  from  the  exercise  of  their  limbs 
**^'  and  bodily  faculties,  without  reference  to  any 

end  to  be  attained,  or  any  use  to  be  answered  by  the  exertion.  A 
child,  without  knowing  anything  of  the  use  of  language,  is  in  a  high 
degree  delighted  with  being  able  to  speak.  Its  incessant  repetition 
of  a  few  articulate  sounds,  or,  perhaps,  of  the  single  word  which  it 
has  Icanit  to  pronounce,  proves  this  point  clearly.  Nor  is  it  less 
pleased  with  its  first  successful  endeavors  to  walk,  or  rather  to  run, 
(which  j)recedes  walking),  although  entirely  ignorant  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  attainment  to  its  future  life,  and  even  without  applying 
it  to  any  present  puq)ose.  A  child  is  delighted  with  speaking, 
without  having  anything  to  say,  and  with  walking,  without  knowing 
where  to  go.  And  prior  to  both  these,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that 
the  waking  hours  of  infancy  are  agreeably  taken  up  with  the  exercise 
of  vision,  or  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  with  learning  to  see. 

*'  But  it  is  not  for  youth  alone  that  the  great  Parent  of  creation 
hath  provided.  Happiness  is  found  with  the  purring  cat,  no  less 
than  with  the  playful  kitten;  in  the  arm-chair  of  dozing  age,  as  well 
as  in  either  the  S])rightliness  of  the  dance,  or  the  animation  of  the 
chase.  To  novelty,  to  acuteness  of  sensation,  to  hope,  to  ardor  of 
pursuit,  succeeds,  what  is,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  an  equivalent 
for  them  all,  'perception  of  ease.'  Herein  is  the  exact  difference 
between  the  young  and  the  old.  The  young  are  not  happy,  but 
when  enjoying  pleasure ;  the  old  are  happy,  when  free  from  pain. 
And  this  constitution  suits  with  the  degrees  of  animal  power  which 
they  respectively  possess.  The  vigor  of  youth  was  to  be  stimulated 
to  action  by  impatience  of  rest;  whilst  to  the  imbecility  of  age, 
quietness  and  repose  become  positive  gratifications.  In  one  impor- 
tant respect,  the  advantage  is  with  the  old.  A  state  of  ease  is,  gen- 
erally speaking,  more  attainable  than  a  state  of  pleasure.  A  con- 
stitution, therefore,  which  can  enjoy  ease,  is  preferable  to  that 
which  can  taste  only  pleasure.  This  same  perception  of  ease  often- 
times renders  old  age  a  condition  of  great  comfort,  especially  when 
riding  at  its  anchor  after  a  busy  or  tempestuous  life.'* 

A  strong  confirmation  of  the  doctrine,  that  all  pleasure  is  a  reflex 

of  activity,  and  that  the  free  energy  of  every 

The  theory  confirm-      power  is  pleasurable,  is  derived  from  the  phie- 

cd  by  the  ph«nomeua      ^^^ena  presented  by  those  affections  which  we 

pmetited  by  the  ram-  , 

lu  Affections.  emphatically  denominate  the  Painful.     This  fact 

is  too  striking,  from  its  apparent  inconsistency, 
not  to  have  soon  attracted  attention : 

1  NatMral  Tkedogf,     Worktt  r<A.  !▼.  ohmp.  zxri.  p  860. 
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Nofn  tantnm  Sanctis  instrnctsB  Icg^bos  nrbes, 

Tcctaqoe  divitiis  laxuriosa  sols 
Mortalem  allicf ant  pnlcra  ad  spectacola  yisam, 

Sed  placet  annoso  sqoalida  terra  sitn. 
Oblectat  pavor  ipse  anlmam ;  sunt  gaudia  cnris, 

£t  stupoisse  juTat,  quern  doluisso  piget"^ 


Take,  for  example,  in  the  first  place,  the  affection  of  Grie^— -the 

sorrow  we  feel  in  the  loss  of  a  beloved  object. 
Grief  ftcconpanied      j^  ^^ii^  affection  unaccompanied  with  pleasure  ? 

with  plesmire.  «/».,.     *.  ,     .  f  «  'v-*^***^  * 

So  far  IS  this  from  bemg  the  case,  that  the  plea- 
sare  so  greatly  predominates  over  the  pain  as  to  produce  a  mixed 
emotion,  which  is  far  more  pleasurable  than  any  other  of  T^^hich  the 
wounded  heart  is  susceptible.    It  is  expressly  stated  by  the  younger 

Pliny,  in  a  passage  which  commences  iv^ith  these 

^     °^'         words: — "Est  quasdam  etiam  dolendi  voluptas," 
etc'    This  has  also  been  frequently  signalized  by  the  poets  : 
Ovid,        Thus  Ovid : ' 

"  Flcque  mcos  casus :  est  quiedam  flere  Yolnptas; 
Expletur  lacrymis  egeriturquo  dolor.' 


tf 


Lnean. 


Thus  Lucan:*   of  Cornelia  after  the  murder   of  Pom- 
pey : 

"  Caput  fcrali  obduxit  amictu, 
Dccrcvitque  pati  tenebras,  puppisque  cavemis 
Dclituit :  82cvumquo  arete  complexa  dolorcm, 
Perfruitor  lochrymis,  ct  amat  pro  coi^ugo  luctum. 


f» 


statias.      Thus  Statins : ' 


(( 


Nemo  vctat,  satiare  malis ;  a^jp^uraque  dolorem 
Libertate  domajam  ficndi  expleta  voluptas." 


.6 


Seneca.      Thus  Seneca,  the  tragedian : 


"  Moeror  lacrymas  aroat  assuetas, 
Ficndi  miseris  dira  cupido  est." 

retraroh.    Thus  Petrarch :' 


1  Virginias  CKsariniu  [Formoia  Tirginii  Ctf'     deflesf,  apud  quem  lacrymifl  tnis  tcI  laos  sit 

parata,  vel  venia.  —  Ed. 
8  Tristia^  iv.  iii.  87.  —  Ed. 


joriMi,  Urbani  viii.    Font.  Opt.  Max.   Cubiculo 
Prafteti,    Printed  in  Septem  lUustriutn   Viro- 
rum  Poemtua.    Amstelodami,  apod  Dan. 
levirittm,  1672,  p.  465. —£d. 

S  Lib.  Tlii.  £p.  16:  "Est  qa«dam  etiam 
dolendi  TOloptas;  pnetertim  li  In  amioi  fina 


4  Pharsalia^  Ix.  108.  — Ed. 

i  II.  .^fo.  i.U.  — Ed. 

fl  7%ye«(M,  I.  052.  — Ed. 

7  EpiU.  L.  1.  Barbato  Sidmonetui, — £l>. 
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"  Non  omnia  tearm 
Obrata;  vlvit  amor,  vivit  dolor;  ora  nefoitar 
Rcp:ia  conspicere,  at  flere  et  meminisse  relictum  est." 

Sheaftone.     Thus  Shenstone :  ^ 

"  Heu  quanto  minos  est  cum  reliqois  venari,  qoam  tni  memlniBse." 
Pembroke.     Finally,  Lord  Pembroke :  * 

"  I  would  not  gire  my  dead  son  for  the  best  living  son  in  Christendom. 

In  like  manner,  Fear  is  not  simply  painful.  It  is  a  natural  dispo- 
sition ;  has  a  tendency  to  act ;  and  there  is,  con- 

Fe»r,  not  rimpiy  scquently,  along  with  its  essential  pain,  a  certain 
^.l^de  quoted.  pleasure,  as  the  reflex  of  its  energy.    This  is 

finely  expressed  by  Akenside :  * 

"  Hence,  finally,  by  might 
The  Tillage  matron  round  the  blazing  hearth 
Suspends  the  infant  audience  with  her  tales, 
Breathing  astonishment!  of  witching  rhymes 
And  evil  spirits  of  the  deathbed  call 
Of  him  who  robb'd  the  widow,  and  devoured 
The  orphan's  portion,  of  unquiet  souls 
Ris'n  from  the  grave  to  ease  the  heavy  gnQt 
Of  deeds  in  life  concealed,  of  shapes  that  walk 
At  dead  of  night  and  clank  their  chains,  and  wave 
The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murd'rcr's  bed. 
At  every  solemn  pause,  the  crowd  recoil, 
Gazing  each  other  speechless,  and  congeal'd 
With  shivering  si^hs  till,  eager  for  th'  event, 
Around  the  beldame  all  erect  they  hang. 
Each  trembling  heart  with  gratefhl  terrors  quell'd." 

In  like  manner.  Pity,  which,  being  a  sympathetic  passion,  implies 

a  participation   in  sorrow,  is  yet    confessedly 
'  agreeable.    The  poet  even  accords  to  the  energy 

of  this  benevolent  affection  a  preference  over  the  enjoyments  of  an 
exclusive  selfishness : 

"  The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  folly  wears. 
Is  not  so  sweet  as  virtue's  very  tears.' 


»t 


1  Inscription  on  an  urn.     See  Dodiiley's  Carte's  Li/e^  b.  viU.  Anno  1690.    Hume,  chap. 

Dueription  of  the    Leasowes^  in    Sben«tone*8  Ixix.,  tells  the  story  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 

Works  (1777),  vol.  ii.  p.  807.  —  Ed.  but  as  in  the  text.  —  Ed. 

1  The  anecdote  is  told  in  a  somewhat  differ-        S  PUasuret  of  hnaginutwmf  b.  I.  266.  —  Ed. 
«nt  fbrm  of  the    Duke  of  Ormond.     See 
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On  the  same  principle  is  to  bo  explained  the  enjoyment  which 

men  have  in  spectacles  of  suffering, — in  the 
EnergcUc  emotioM      combats  of  animals  and    men,  in    executions, 

stiu  leiaurabie  tragedies,  ctc^  —  a  disposition  which    not  un- 

frequently  becomes  an  irresistible  habit,  not 
only  for  individuals,  but  for  nations.  The  excitation  of  energetic 
emotions  painful  in  themselves  is,  however,  also  pleasurable.    St 

Austin  affords  curious  examples  of  this  in  his 

Illnrtrated    In    the        ^^,^  ^^^   j^    ^^^^   ^^  j^.^    ^^^^    Alypius. 

eaae  of  St.  Augustine.     *  ,  *  * 

Speaking  of  himself  in  his  Confessions^  he  says: 
**  Theatrical  exhibitions  were  to  me  irresistible,  replete  as  they  were 
with  the  images  of  my  own  miseries,  and  the  fuel  of  my  own  fire. 
What  is  the  cause  why  a  man  chooses  to  grieve  at  scenes  of  tragic 
suffering,  which  he  would  have  the  utmost  aversion  himself  to 
endure  ?  And  yet  the  spectator  wishes  to  derive  grief  from  these ; 
in  fact,  the  grief  itself  constituten  his  pleasure.  For  he  is  attracted 
to  the  theatre,  not  to  succour,  but  only  to  condole.'* 

In  another  part  of  the  same  work,*  he  gives  the  following  account 

of  his  friend  Alypius,  who  had  been  carried  by 
wTJd  I>ypr  "'      ^^  fellow-Btudents,  much  against  his  inclination, 

to  the  amphitheatre,  where  there  was  to  be  a 
combat  of  gladiators.  At  firsts,  unable  to  regard  the  atrocious  spec- 
tacle, he  closed  his  eyes,  but,  to  give  you  the  result  Of  the  story  in 
the  words  of  St.  Austin,  ^Abstulit  inde  secum  insaniam  qua  stimu- 
laretur  red  ire,  non  tantum  cum  illis  a  quibus  prius  abstractus  est,  sed 
etiam  pras  illis,  et  alios  trahens." 
I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  General  Causes  which  contribute 

to  raise  or  to  lower  the  intensity  of  our  energies, 

General     Causca       and,  consequently,  to  determine  the  correspond- 

which  contribute  to      -       degice  of  pleasure  or  pain.     These  may  be 

raise    or    lower     the  i-i-r^o  i.  i- 

intensity  of  our  ener-      reduced  to  I"  our ;  for  an  object  rouses  the  activ- 
gies.  ity  of  our  powers,  I'',  In  proportion  as  it  is  New 

or  Unexpected ;  2°,  In  proportion  as  it  stands  in 
a  relation  of  Contrast ;  3^,  In  proportion  as  it  stands  in  a  relation 
of  Harmony ;  and,  4°,  In  proportion  as  it  is  Associated  with  more, 
or  more  interesting,  objects. 

I.  The  ])rinciple  on  which  Novelty  determines  higher  energy, 

and,  consequently,  a  higher  feeling  of  pleasure, 
ove  J .  j^  twofold ;  and  of  these  the  one  may  be  called 

the  Subjective,  the  other  the  Objective. 

1  Lib  iii.  cap.  2.—  Ed.  Phytiea,  p.  ili.  §  iii.  o.  y.  JnstUut,  BUZ.  ilL  p. 

S  Om/,  lib.  Ti.  cap.8.— £d.    SeePurchot,     416. 
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In  a  subjective  relation, — the  new  is  pleasurable,  inasmuch  as 

this  supposes  that  the  mind  is  determined  to  a 
M      V  Jx ""  *"^'**'       mode  of  action,  either  from  inactivity  or  from 

tire  and  objective.  '  ^ 

another  state  of  energy.  In  the  former  case, 
energy  (the  condition  of  pleasure),  is  caused;  in  the  latter,  a  change 
of  energy  is  afforded,  which  is  also  pleasurable ;  for  powers  energize 
less  vigorously  in  proportion  to  the  continuance  of  the  same  exer- 
tion, consequently,  a  new  activity  being  determined,  this  replaces  a 
strained  or  expiring  exercise,  that  is,  it  replaces  a  painful,  indiffer- 
ent, or  unpleasurable  feeling,  by  one  of  comparatively  vivid  enjoy- 
ment. Hence  all  that  the  poets,  from  Homer  downward,  have  said 
of  the  satiety  consequent  on  our  enjoyments,  and  of  the  charms  of 
variety  and  change ;  but  if  I  began  to  give  quotations  on  these 
heads  there  would  be  no  end.  In  an  objective  relation,  —  a  novel 
object  is  pleasing,  because  it  affords  a  gratification  to  our  desire  of 
knowledge ;  for  to  learn,  as  Aristotle  has  observed,'  is  to  man  natu- 
rally pleasing.  But  the  old  is  already  known, —  it  has  been  learned 
—  has  been  referred  to  its  place,  and,  therefore,  no  longer  occupies 
the  cognitive  faculties ;  whereas,  the  new,  as  new,  is  still  unknown, 
and  rouses  to  energy  the  powers  by  which  it  is  to  be  brought  within 
the  system  of  our  knowledge. 
II.  The  second  general  principle  is  Contrast.     Contrast  operates 

in  two  ways;  for  it  has  the  effect  both  of  en- 
hancing the  real  or  absolute  intensity  of  a  feel- 
ing, and  of  enhancing  the  apparent  or  relative.    As  an  instance  of 

the  former,  the  unkindness  of  a  person   from 
sabordinate  appii-      ^\,q^  ^c  expcct  kindncss,  rouses  to  a  far  higher 

ealiona  of  this  prin-  .     ,       ,  .  .    .  * 

gjpi^  pitch  the  emotions  consequent  on  injury.    As 

an  instance  of  the  latter,  the  pleasure  of  eating 

appears  proportionally  great,  when  it  is  immediately  connected  and 

contrasted  with  the  removal  of  the  pangs  of 

pj'  sn^"'^***'"  ""^      hunger.    It  b  on  this  principle,  that  the  recol- 

lection  of  our  past  suffering  is  agreeable, — "  haeo 
olim  meminisse  juvabit."  *  To  the  same  purport  Seneca,*  the  trage- 
dian: 

"  Quae  fdrit  daram  pati 

Meminisse  dolce  est." 

Cowiej.  And  Cowley:* 


Thin^rs  which  offend,  when  present,  and  aflMght, 
In  memory,  well  painted,  move  delight" 


1  WkH.  i.  11,21;  iiM0,2.  — Ed.  S  Hrfai<e«  fW«iu,  act  lil.656.— Ed. 

a  VirgU   JEtuid^  i  208.  —  £d.  4  Orf«  i^Km  Au  M^jtMp's  J2««oralioii.  —  Sd. 
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Sovthem. 


Whereas  the  remembrance  of  a  former  happiness  only 
augments  the  feeling  of  a  present  misery. 

"Conld  I  forget 
What  I  have  been,  I  might  the  bettor  bear 
What  I  am  destin'd  to.    I  'm  not  the  first 
That  have  been  wretched:  but  to  think  how  mnch 
I  haye  been  happier."  ^ 

It  is,  likewisiB)  on  this  principle,  that  whatever  recalls  us  to  a  vivid 

consciousness  of  our  own  felicity,  by  contrasting 
2.  CoDseioonieM  of      -^  ^j^j^  ^^^  wretchedness  of  others,  is,  though 

oar    own   felicity   m  .    ,       .  ,  ,     7  .  .„ 

contrasted  with  the  ^^^  unaccompanied  With  sympathetic  pain,  still 
wretcbedneM  of  oth-  predominantly  pleasurable.  Hence,  in  part,  bat 
"^  in  part  only,  the  enjoyment  we  feel  from  all  rep- 

I^ncretiiu  Quoted.  •  f  *  t     t        /v*    •  xx  i        • 

resentations  of  ideal  sunenng.    Hence,  also,  m 
part,  even  the  pleasure  we  have  in  witnessing  real  suffering « 

"  Suave,  marl  magno  turbantibus  leqaora  ventis, 
£  terra  magnum  alterius  ipectare  laborem : 
Non  quia  vexari  qnemquam  est  jucunda  voluptas. 
Sod  quibus  ipse  malis  caraas,  qnia  ccmere  suave  est. 
Suave  etiam  belli  certamina  magna  tueri 
Per  campos  instructa,  tua  sine  parte  pericli."  > 

But  on  this,  and  other  subjects,  I  can  only  touch. 

in.  The  third  general  principle  on  which  our  powers  are  roused 

to  a  perfect  and  pleasurable,  or  to  an  imperfect 

III.   Harmony  and  ^        •    />  i  •     ^i  i   ^*  x>  xx 

Discord  ^°     painful  energy,  is  the  relation  of  Harmony, 

or  Discord,  in  which  one  coexistent  activity 
stands  to  another. 

It  is  sufficient  merely  to  indicate  this  principle,  for  its  influence  is 

manifest.  At  different  times,  we  exist  in  differ^ 
ent  complex  states  of  feeling,  and  these  states 
are  made  up  of  a  number  of  constituent  thoughts  and  affections. 
At  one  time,  —  say  during  a  sacred  solemnity,  —  we  are  in  a  very 
different  frame  of  mind  from  what  we  are  at  another,  —  say  during 
the  representation  of  a  comedy.  Now,  then,  in  such  a  state  of 
mind,  if  anything  occurs  to  waken  to  activity  a  power  previously 
unoccupied,  or  to  occupy  a  power  previously  in  energy  in  a  differ- 
ent manner,  this  new  mode  of  activity  is  either  of  the  same  general 
character  and  tendency  with  the  other  constituent  elements  of  the 
complex  state,  or  it  is  not.  In  the  former  case,  the  new  energy 
chimes  in  with  the  old ;  each  operates  without  impediment  from  the 

1  Soothem,  Innoumt  AdtUury^  act  ii.  S  Laoretliu,  ii.  2.  —  Ed. 
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other,  and  the  general  harmony  of  feeling  is  not  violated :  in  the 
latter  case,  the  new  energy  jars  with  the  old,  and  each  severally 
counteracts  and  impedes  the  other.  Thus,  in  the  sacred  solemnity, 
and  when  our  minds  are  brought  to  a  state  of  serious  contempla- 
tion, everything  that  operates  in  unison  with  that  state,  —  say  a 
pious  discourse,  or  a  strain  of  solemn  music,  —  will  have  a  greater 
effect,  because  all  the  powers  which  are  thus  determined  to  exer- 
tion, go  to  constitute  one  total  complement  of  harmonious  energy. 
But  suppose  that,  instead  of  the  pious  discourse  or  the  strain  of 
solemn  music,  we  are  treated  to  a  merry  tune  or  a  witty  address ; — 
these,  though  at  another  season  they  might  afford  us  considerable 
pleasure,  would,  under  the  circumstances,  cause  only  pain ;  because 
the  energies  they  elicited,  would  be  impeded  by  those  others  with 
which  the  mind  was  already  engrossed,  while  those  others  would, 
in  like  manner,  be  impeded  by  them.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  pleas- 
ure is  the  concomitant  of  unimpeded  energy. 

rV.  The  fourth  and  last  general  principle  by  which  the  activity 

of  our  powers  is  determined  to  pleasurable  or 
^to^tore^**"*  painful  activity,  is  Association.    With  the  nature 

and  influence  of  association  you  are  familiar,  and 
are  aware  that,  a  determinate  object  being  present  in  consciousness 
with  its  proper  thought,  feeling,  or  desire,  it  is  not  present,  isolated 
and  alone,  but  may  draw  after  it  the  representation  of  other  objects, 
with  their  respective  feelings  and  desires. 
Now  it  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  one  object,  considered 

simply  and  in  itself  will  be  more  pleasing  than 

And  iDflaence.  ^i         •  ^»  '^      /•  •.  . 

another,  m  proportion  as  it,  of  its  proper  nature, 
determines  the  exertion  of  a  greater  amount  of  free  energy.  But, 
in  the  second  place,  the  amount  of  free  energy  which  an  object  may 
itself  elicit,  is  small,  when  compared  to  the  amount  that  may  be 
elicited  by  its  train  of  associated  representations.  Thus,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  object  which  in  itself  would  otherwise  be  pleasing, 
may,  through  the  accident  of  association,  be  the  occasion  of  pain ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  that  an  object  naturally  indifferent  or  even 
painful  may,  by  the  same  contingency,  be  productive  of  pleasure. 
This  principle  of  Association  accounts  for  a  great  many  of  the 

phaenomena  of  our  intellectual  pleasures  and 

AMoeiation  rappoMi      pains ;  but  it  is  fer  from  accounting  for  every- 

ti  it.  coDdiUon  paio.      ^y^.         j^  ^^^^  j^  supposcs,  as  its  Condition,  that 

md      plemsares     not  ^  i  rr       -^  x»        j    j 

fooBded  <«i  Itself:  there  are  pains  and  pleasures  not  foundea  on 

Association.  Association  is  a  principle  of  pleas- 
ure and  pain,  only  as  it  is  a  principle  of  energy  of  one  character 
or  another;  and  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  resolve  all 
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oar  mental  pleasnres  and  pains  into  Aasociatioii,  are  g^nilty  of  a 

twofold  vice.    For,  in  the  first  place,  thev  con- 

The  attempt  to  re-      vert  a  partial  into  an  exclastve   law ;  and,  in 

wive  all  oar  piemret      ^|j^  second,  they  elcvate  a  sabordlnate  into  a 

sod  paiDf  into  Aiioci-  .    ,         „^     .    ^  _    ^ 

•tioD,  Ticious  in  a  two-  Supreme  pnnciple.  The  influence  of  Association, 
tokL  way.  by  which  Mr.  Alison  *  and  Lord  Jcflfre y,*  among 

others,  ha%'e  attempted  to  explain  the  whole 
phsBnomena  of  our  intellectual   pleasures,  was  more   properlv,  I 

think,  appreciated  by  Hutcheson,  —  a  philoso- 

Hotchefon    more      jiher  whose  works  are  deserving  of  more  at  ten- 

S^^aL^^oTa!^      **^"  *^*°  ^^  latterly  been  paid  to  them.     «  We 

elation.  shall  see  hereafter,'^  he  says,  and  Aristotle  said 

the  same  thing,  ^that  associations  of  ideas  make 
objects  pleasant  and  delightful,  which  are  not  naturally  apt  to  give 
any  such  pleasures;  and  the  same  way,  the  casual  coDJ unction  of 
ideas  may  give  a  disgust  where  there  is  nothing  disagreeable  in  the 
form  itself.  And  this  is  the  occasion  of  many  fantastic  aversions 
to  figures  of  some  animals,  and  to  some  other  forms.  Thus  swine, 
serpents  of  all  kinds,  and  some  insects  really  beautiful  enough,  are 
beheld  with  aversion,  by  many  people  who  have  got  some  acciden- 
tal ideas  associated  with  them.  And  for  distastes  of  this  kind  no 
other  account  can  be  given.'*' 

1  See  hii  Enmifs  on  T\uU.    6th  edit  Edin-        9  Inqmry  inio  tk»  Origin  o/tmr  Iffeas  Oj 


borgh,  1R25.  —  Kd.  and  Virtue^  treatise  i.  sect,  ri.,  4th  edition  pw 

2  8ce  Ettrydopa'lia  BritOMmca^  art.  Beauty^      73.  — £d. 
7th  edit.  p.  487.  —  Ed. 
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THE  FEELINGS.  —  THEIR  CLASSES. 

Hating  thus  terminated  the  consideration  of  the  Feelings  con- 
sidered   as    Causes, —  causes  of  Pleasure   and 

ddend  m  i^te^****"      ^^^^^  —  I  proceed  to  consider  them  as  Effects, 

—  as  products  of  the  action  of  our  different  pow- 
ers. Now,  it  is  evident,  that,  since  all  Feeling  is  the  state  in  which 
we  are  conscious  of  some  of  the  energies  or  processes  of  life,  as  these 

energies  or  processes  differ,  so  will  the  correla- 

A8  many  diflferent      tivc  feelings.    In  a  word,  there  will  be  as  many 

Mings  .8  there  .re      ^iff^^ent  Feelings  as  there  are  distinct  modes  of 

dtetinct      modes      of  .    .  ▼       ,      ▼  .         ,  .   ,    t 

mental  activity.  mental  activity.    In  the  Lecture  in  which  I  com- 

menced the  discussion  of  the  Feelings,  I  stated 
to  you  various  distributions  of  these  states  by  different  philoso- 
phers.^    To  these  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  again  to  recur,  and 
shall  simply  state  to  you  the  grounds  of  the  division  I  shall  adopt. 
As  the  Feelings,  then,  are  not  primitive  and  independent  states,  but 

merely  states  which  accompany  the  exertion  of 
f  F**  ?™°**  classes      ^^^  faculties,  or  the  excitation  of  our  capacities, 

they  must,  as  I  have  said,  take  their  differences 
from  the  differences  of  the  powers  which  they  attend.  Now,  though 
all  consciousness  and  all  feeling  be  only  mental,  and,  consequently,  to 
say  that  any  feeling  is  corporeal,  would,  in  one  point  of  view,  be  inac- 
curate, still  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  men- 
tal functions,  cognitive  as  well  as  appetent,  clearly 
marked  out  as  in  proximate  relation  to  the  body ; 
and  to  tliese  functions  we  give  the  name  of  Sensitive,  Sensible,  Sen^ 
suaus,  or  Sensual.  Now,  the  feelings  which  accompany  the  exer- 
tion of  these  Sensitive  or  Corporeal  Powers,  whether  cognitive  or 
appetent,  will  constitute  a  distinct  class,  and  to  these  we  may,  with 
great  propriety,  give  the  name  of  Sensations/  whereas,  on  the 
Feelings  which  accompany  the  energies  of  all  our  higher  powers  of 

2  See  above.  Icct  xli.  p.  670.  —  Ed. 
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mind,  wc  may,  with  equal  propriety,  bestow  the  name  of  SentimenX 

The  first  grand  distribution  of  our  feelings  wi 
therefore,  be  into  the  Sensations,  —  that  is,  U 

Sensitive  or  External  Feelings ;  and  into  the  Sentiments,  —  that  i 

the  Mental  or  Internal  Feelings.     Of  these  in  their  order. 

I.  Of  the  Sensations.  —  The  Sensations  may  be  divided  into  tn 

classes.    The  first  class  will  contain  those  whi( 
SeoMtiont.     Two      accompany   our  perceptions   through    the   ^y 

determinate  Senses, — of  Touch,  Taste,  Sme! 

Hearing,  and  Sight,  —  the  JSenaus  I^Hxus,    The  second  class  wi 

comprise  those  sensations  which    are    include 

1.  Of   the    Five      ^^^er  ^^j^t  has  been  called  the  Ccencesthesis^  < 

Senies.  ' 

Sensus    Communis^  —  the    Common    Sense^- 
Vital  Senae^  —  Sensus  VdffuSy  —  such  as  the  feelings  of  Heat  an 

Cold,  of  Shuddering,  the  feeling  of  Health,  o 

2.  Of  the  Senrai      Jf  ugcular  Tension  and  Lassitude,  of  Hunger  an 

Thirst,  the  Visceral  Sensations,  etc.,  etc.* 
In  regard  to  the  determinate  senses,  each  of  these  organs  has  it 

specific  action,  and  its  appropriate  pleasure  an< 

rfd^*"*  *^***  ***""      P^^" '  ^^^  there  is  a  pleasure  experienced  in  eacl 

of  these,  when  an  object  is  presented  which  d« 
tcrmincs  it  to  suitable  activity ;  and  a  pain  or  dissatisfiiction  experi 
enced,  when  the  energy  elicited  is  either  inordinately  vehement  oi 
too  remiss.  This  pleasure  and  pain,  which  is  that  alone  l)eloni»'in^ 
to  the  action  of  the  living  organ,  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  styled 

organic^  we  must  distinguish  from  that  highei 
Or/r«nio    pleasure       feeling,  which,  perhaps,  results  from  the  exercise 

and  pain  discriminated  /»  ▼  •        •  i  t        n  i  i 

and  illustrated.  ^^  Imagination  and  Intellect  upon  the  pliipnom- 

ena  delivered  by  the  senses.  Thus,  I  would  call 
organic  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  the  perception  of  green  or  blue,  and 
the  pain  we  feel  in  the  perception  of  a  dazzling  white ;  but  I  would 
be,  perhaps,  disposed  to  refer  to  some  other  power  than  the  Ex- 
ternal Sense,  the  enjoyment  we  experience  in  the  harmony  of  colors, 
and  certainly  that  which  we  find  in  the  proportions  of  figure.  The 
same  observation  applies  to  Hearing.  I  would  call  organic  the 
pleasure  we  have  in  single  sounds;  whereas  the  satisfaction  we 
receive  from  the  harmony,  and,  still  more,  from  the  melody  of  tones, 
seems  to  require  a  higher  faculty.  This,  however,  is  a  very  obscure 
and  difficult  problem ;  but,  in  whatever  manner  it  be  determined, 
the  Aristotelic  theory  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  the  only  one  that  can 
account  for  the  phsenomena.  Limiting,  however,  the  organic 
pleasure,  of  which  a  sense  is  capable,  to  that  from  the  activity  de- 

1  See  above,  lert.  xzyU.  p.  877.  —  Ud. 
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termined  in  it  by  its  elementary  objects,  —  this  will  be  competent 

to  every  sense,  but  in  very  different  degrees.     In 
The  degree  of  or-      treating  of  the  Cognitive  Powers,  I  formerly  no- 

gmnic  plea«ire  deter-  ^j^^^  ^^^^^  j^  ^jj  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  discriminate 
mined   by  the   objeo- 

tivity  and  subjectirity  *^^  phflBnomena, — the  phflBnomenon  of  Percep- 
of  the  Sense.  tion  Proper,  and  the  phsenomenon   of   Sensa^ 

tion  Proper.*  By  perception  is  understood  the 
objective  relation  of  the  sense,  that  is,  the  information  obtained 
through  it  of  the  qualities  of  external  existences  in  their  action  on 
the  organ  ;  by  sensatio^i  is  understood  the  subjective  relation  of  the 
sense,  that  is,  our  consciousness  of  the  affection  of  the  organ  itself 
as  acted  on,  —  as  affected  by  an  object.  I  stated  that  these  phse- 
nomena  were  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other,  that  is,  the  greater 
the  perception  the  less  always  the  sensation,  the  greater  the  sen- 
sation the  less  always  the  perception.  I  further  observed,  that, 
of  the  senses,  some  were  more  objective,  others  more  subjective ; 
—  that  in  some  the  phaenomenon  of  perception  predominated,  in 
others  the  phaenomcnon  of  sensation ;  that  is,  some  gave  us  much 
information  in  regard  to  the  qualities  of  their  object  and  little  in 
reg.*ird  to  their  own  affection  in  the  act;  whereas  the  information 
we  received  from  othei-s,  was  almost  limited  exclusively  to  their 

own  modification,  when  at  work.     Thus  the  two 

oSte*"Ta"e*wd  ^^^^^^  ®^"'^^**  ^^  ^'^^^^  ^"^  Hearing  might  be 
Smell  '  nibjecUve;  Considered  as  preeminently  objective,  the  two 
bcnoe  in  the  two  for^  lower  senscs  of  Tastc  and  Smell  might  be  con- 
mcr,  or^nic  pleasure  gidered  as  preeminently  subjective ;  while  the 
two  latttT  strong.   "      scnse  of  Touch  might  be  viewed  as  that  in  which 

the  two  phaenomena  are,  as  it  were,  in  dBquilibrio. 
Now,  according  to  this  doctrine,  we  ought  to  find  the  organic  pleas- 
ure and  pain  in  the  two  higher  senses  comparatively  feeble,  in  the 
two  lower,  comparatively  strong.  And  so  it  is.  The  satisfaction 
or  dissatisfaction  we  receive  from  certain  single  colors  and  certain 
single  sounds,  in  determining  the  organs  of  Sight  and  Hearing  to 
perfect  or  imperfect  activity,  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  pleasure 
or  the  displeasure  we  are  conscious  of  from  the  application  of  cer- 
tain single  objects  to  the  organs  of  Taste  or  Smell. 

So  far  we  may  safely  go.    But  when  it  is  re- 
How  far  the  theory      quired  of  US  to  explain,  particularly  and  in  detail, 
of  pleasure  and  pain      ^j^    ^.j^^  ^.^      ^^^  example,  produccs  this  scnsa- 

aJiords  an  explanation  t      '  & 

ofthepiucnomena.  ^^^^  of  smell,  assafoetlda  that  other,  and  so  forth, 

and  to  say  in  what  peculiar  action  does  the  per- 
fect or  pleasurable,  and  the  imperfect  or  painful,  activity  of  an  organ 

1  See  above,  leot.  zxIt.  p.  885.^  Ed. 
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consist,  wc  must  at  once  profess  our  ignorance.  But  it  is  the  sani< 
with  all  our  attempts  at  explaining  any  of  the  ultimate  phienomenj 
of  creation.  In  general,  we  may  account  for  much ;  in  detail,  w< 
can  rarely  account  for  anything ;  for  we  soon  remount  to  facts  whicl 
lie  beyond  our  powers  of  analysis  and  observation. 

All  that  we  can  say  in  explanation  of  the  agreeable  in  sensation 
is,  that,  on  the  general  analogy  of  our  being,  when  the  impression  oi 
an  object  on  a  sense  is  in  harmony  with  its  amount  of  power,  an< 
thus  allows  it  the  condition  of  springing  to  full  spontaneous  energy 
the  result  is  pleasure ;  whereas,  when  the  impression  is  out  of  bar 
mony  with  the  amount  of  power,  and  thus  either  represses  it  o 
stimulates  it  to  over-activity,  the  result  is  pain. 

The  same  explanation,  drawn  from  the  obser 
The  <^««rv'  «ppUc«-       vation  of  the  phaanomeua  within  our  reach,  mus 

ble  to  the  Vital  SenM.  ,.    ,       ^  .  i  •    t_    ^     , 

be  applied  to  the  sensations  which  belongs  t< 
the  Vital  Sense,  but  in  regard  to  these  it  is  not  necessary  to  saj 
anything  in  detail. 
II.  The  Mental  or  Internal  Feelings,  —  the  Sentiments,  —  maj 

be  divided  into  Contemjilative  and    Practical 
II.  8entiment«,-di-      rpj^^  former  are  the  concomitants  of  our  Co^i 

tire  and  Fracti^!' "       ^^^'^  Powcrs,  the  latter  of  our  Powers  of  Cona- 
tion.    Of  these  in  their  order. 
The    Contemplative  Feelings    are   again    distributed   into     two 

classes,  —  into  those  of  the  Subsidiary  Faculties 

Contemplative  Feci-       and  tliose  of  the  Elaboratlvc ;  and  the  Feelings 

ing« divided  into  thofe       accompanying  the   subsidiary  faculties  may  be 

of  the  SulMiidiary  Fac-  .  v  t    •  i     i  •    ^     xi_  /•  d    i^ /-« 

uities-    and    of  the  again  Subdivided  into  thosc  of  belf-Consciousncss 

Eiaborative.  The  (iret  or  Internal  Perception,  and  into  those  of  Iiiiagi- 

cia*«8     divided     into  nation,  —  Imagination  being  here  employed  to 

thoee    of    soif.c  on.  comprehend  its  relative  faculty,  the  faculty  of 

Bciousness  and  of  Im-  *  .  r\        i  •         i     •  i 

agination.  Reproduction.     Of  these  m    their   order;    and 

first  of  the  Feelings  or  Sentiments   attending 
the  faculty  of  Reflex  Perception  or  Self-Consciousness. 

By  this  faculty  we  become  aware  of  our  internal  states ;  that  is, 

in  other  words,  that  we  live.     Now  we  are  con- 
a.    Sentiments  at-       scious  of  our  life  Only  as  we  are  conscious  of  our 

tending         Self-Con-  .    .  ,  .  «  .... 

scionaneM.  activity,  and  we  are  conscious  of  our  activity 

only  as  we  are  conscious  of  a  change  of  state, — 

for  all  activity  is  the  going  out  of  one  state  into  another ;  while,  at 

the  same  time,  we  are  only  conscious  of  one  state  by  contrast  to,  or 

as  discriminated  from,  a  preceding.     Now  pleas- 
Tedium  or  Ennui  .  ,  f       ,  .  ^ 

ure,  we  have  also  seen,  is  the  consciousness  of 

a  vigorous  and  unimpeded  energy ;  pain,  the  consciousness  of  re- 
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pressed  or  impeded  tendency  to  action.  This  being  the  case,  if 
there  be  nothing  which  presents  to  our  faculties  the  objects  on 
which  they  may  exert  their  activity,  in  other  words,  if  there  be  no 
cause  whereby  our  actual  state  may  be  made  to  pass  into  another, 
there  results  a  peculiar  irksome  feeling  for  a  want  of  excitement, 
which  we  denominate  tedium  or  ennui.  This  feeling  Ls  like  that  of 
being  unable  to  die,  and  not  being  allowed  to  live ;  and  sometimes 
becomes  so  oppressive  that  it  leads  to  suicide  or  madness.  . 

The  pain  we  experience  in  the  feeling  of  Tedium,  arises  from  the 

feeling  of  a  repressed  tendency  to  action ;  and 

Arises  from  are-      j^  jg  intense  in  proportion  as  this  feeling  is  lively 

pressed    tendency    to  ^       .  a        •      x  -v^       ^       ^\^         t  ^     • 

*.  and   vigorous.     An  inability  to   thought   is  a 

security  against  this  feeling,  and,  therefore,  te- 
dium is  fir  less  felt  by  the  uncultivated  than  by  the  educated.  The 
more  varied  the  objects  presented  to  our  thought, — the  more  varied 

and  vivacious  our  activity,  the  intenser  will  be 

The  more  varied  and  .  /»  i*    •  -i    .1 

,     .  ^  ..         our  consciousness  of  livinc:,  and  the  more  rap- 

Tlraciou*  our  activity,         ... 

tiM  intenser  oar  con-  idly  wiU  the  time  appear  to  fly.  But  when  we 
■cioosneKs  of  life,  and      look  back  upon  the  series  of  thoughts,  with 

the  more  rapidly  does  ^j^j^j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  OCCUpied  the  while,  WC 
time  appear  to  fly. 

marvel  at  the  apparent  length  of  its  duration. 
Thus  it  is  that,  in  travelling,  a  month  seems  to  pass  more  rapidly 
than  a  week;  but  cast  a  retrospect  upon  what  has  occurred,  and 
occupied  our  attention  during  the  interval,  and  the  month  appears 
to  lengthen  to  a  year.     Hence  we  explain  why  we  call  our  easy 

occupations  pastimes ;  and  why  play  is  so  en- 
rastimes.  gaging  when  it  is  at  all  deep.     Games  of  hazard 

Games  of  chance  and         j   ^         *  x*         1      u  1. 

determine  a  continual  change,  —  now  we  hope, 

and  now  we  fear ;  while  in  games  of  skill,  we 

experience  also  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  activity  of  the 

understanding,  in  carrying  through  our  own,  and  in  frustrating  the 

plan  of  our  antagonist. 

All  that  relieves  tedium,  by  affording  a  change  and  an  easy  exer- 
cise for  our  thoughts,  causes  pleasure.     The  best 

Tedium,  how  oared.  /.   ^    j*  •  ^«  t  •   i.     i. 

cure  of  tedium  is  some  occupation  which,  by 
concentrating  our  attention  on  external  objects,  shall  divert  it  from 
a  retortion  on  ourselves.  All  occupation  is  either  labor  or  play ; 
labor  when  there  is  some  end  ulterior  to  the  activity,  play  when  the 
activity  is  for  its  own  sake  alone.  In  both,  however,  there  must  be 
ever  and  anon  a  change  of  object,  or  both  will  soon  grow  tiresome. 
Labor  is  thus  the  best  preventive  of  tediuixi,  for  it  has  an  external 
motive  which  holds  us  steadfast  to  the  work;  while  after  the  com- 
pletion of  our  tr.sk,  tlie  feeling  of  repose,  as  the  change  from  the 

78 
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feeling  of  a  constrained  to  that  of  a  spontaneous  state,  affords  a 
vivid  and  peculiar  pleasure.  Labor  must  alternate  with  repose,  or 
we  shall  never  know  what  is  the  true  enjoyment  of  life. 

Thus  it  appears  that  a  uniform  continuity  in  our  internal  states  is 
painful,  and  that  pleasure  is  the  result  of  their  commutation.     It  is, 

however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  change  of  our 
Thechang«ofourper.      perceptions  and  thoughts  to  be  pleasing  must 

oeptions  and  tbooffbta        ^        - '^  .-,/.,.  ,  , 

to  be  piecing  moit  ^^^  "®  *^^  rapid ;  for  as  the  mtenals,  when  too 
not  be  too  rapid.  long,  produce  the  feeling  of  Tedium,  so,  when 

Giddineo.  ^^  short,  they  cause  that  of  Giddiness  or  Ver- 

tigo.    The  too  rapid  passing,  for  example,  of 
visible  objects  or  of  tones  before  the  Senses,  of  images  before  the 
Phantasy,  of  thoughts  before  the  Understanding,  occasions  the  dis- 
agreeable feeling  of  confusion  or  stupefaction, 
which,  in  indiWduals  of  very  sensitive  tempera- 
ment, results  in  Nausea,  —  Sickness.^ 

I  proceed  now  to  the  Speculative  Feelings  which  accompany  the 

ener^es  of  Imagination.     It  has  already  been 
b.  Sentiments  con-      frequently  Stated,  that  whatever  affords  to  a 

comitant  of  InuiginA-  ^i  »f  * 

^jon,  power  the  mean  of  full  spontaneous  energy  is  a 

cause  of  pleasure ;  and  that  whatever  either 
represses  the  free  exertion  of  a  power,  or  stimulates  it  into  strained 
activity,  is  the  cause  of  pain. 

I  shall  now  apply  this  law  to  the  Imagination.     Whatever,  in 

general,  facilitates  the  play  of  the  Imagination, 

Condition  of  the      is  felt  as  plcasing;  whatever  renders  it  more 

pleasurable  applicable       difficult  is  felt  as  displeasing.     And  this  applies 

to  Imagination,  both  h.t  ••  -i         j  ^ 

a.  Beproductire  and  equally  to  Imagination  considered  as  merely 
aa  Plastic.  reproductive  of  the  objects  presented  by  sense, 

or  as  combining  these  in  the  phantastic  forms 
of  its  own  productive,  or  rather  plastic,  activity.     Considering  the 

Phantasy  merely  as  reproductive,  we  are  pleased 

As  Keprodnotive.  '^ixi  _^*i/»  i.  /• 

with  the  portrait  of  a  person  whose  face  we 
know,  if  like,  because  it  enables  us  to  recall  the  features  into  con- 
sciousness easily  and  freely ;  and  we  are  displeased  with  it  if  unlike, 
because  it  not  only  does  not  assist,  but  thwarts  us  in  our  endeavor 
to  recall  them ;  while  afler  this  has  been  accomplished,  we  are  still 
farther  pained  by  the  disharmony  we  experience  between  the  por- 
trait on  the  canvas  and  the  representation  in  our  own  imagination. 
A  short  and  characteristic  description  of  things  which  we  have 
seen,  pleases  us,  because,  without  exacting  a  protracted  effort  of 
attention,  and  through  a  few  striking  traits,  it  enables  the  imagina- 

1  See  Marcus  Uen,  Vher  den  Sekwindd,  1791. 
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tion  to  place  the  objects  vividly  before  it.  On  the  same  principle, 
whatever  facilitates  the  reproduction  of  the  objects  which  have  been 
consigned  to  memory,  is  pleasurable ;  as  for  example,  resemblances, 
contrasts,  other  associations  with  the  passing  thought,  metre,  rhyme, 
symmetry,  appropriate  designations,  etc.  To  realize  an  act  of  imag- 
ination, it  is  necessary  that  we  grasp  up,  —  that 
An  act  of  inwginap  we  Comprehend,  —  the  manifold  as  a  single 
tion  involve,  the  com-      whole:    an  object,  therefore,   which  does  not 

manrfo!d^°Ba  a  sin  le  ^^^^^  Itsclf^  without  difficulty,  to  be  thus  repre- 
whoie.  sented   in   unity,  occasions  pain;    whereas   an 

object  which  can  easily  be  recalled  to  system, 
is  the  cause  of  pleasure.  The  former  is  the  case  when  the  object 
is  too  large  or  too  complex  to  be  perceived  at  once ;  when  the  parts 
are  not  prominent  enough  to  be  distinctly  impressed  upon  the  mem- 
ory'. Order  and  symmetry  facilitate  the  acts  of  Reproduction  and 
Re])resentation,  and,  consequently,  afford  us  a  proportional  gratifi- 
cation.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  pleasure  is  in  proportion  to  the 

amount  of  free  energy,  an  object  which  gives  no 
The    Deaatifhi    in       impediment  to  the  comprehensive  energy  of  Im- 

objects  constituted  br  ..  ^    ,  ,  11.^.1 

variety  in  unity.  agmation,  may  not  be  pleasurable,  if  it  be  so 

simple  as  not  to  afford  to  this  faculty  a  sufficient 
exercise.  Hence  it  is,  that  not  vanety  alone,. and  not  unity  alone, 
but  variety  combined  with  unity,  is  that  quality  in  objects,  which 
we  emphatically  denominate  beautiful. 

As  to  what  is  called  the  Productive  or  Creative  Imagination, — 

this  is  dependent  for  its  materials  on  the  Senses 

Office  of  the  Plastic       and  on  the   Reproductive   Imagination.      The 

mag  na  on     o    re-      Imniicination  produces,  the  Imamnation  creates, 

construct    and    rear-  .  .  . 

mnge.  nothing ;    it   only   rearranges    parts,  —  it  only 

builds  up  old  materials  into  new  fonns ;  and  in 

reference  to  this  act,  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  called,  not  the  pro- 
ductive or  creative,  but  the  plastic}  Now  this 
This  reconstrncuon      reconstruction  of  materials  by  the  Plastic  Imag- 

twofold.  ...  -,,/...,  , 

mation  is  twofold;  for  it  either  arranges  them 
in  one  representation,  or  in  a  series  of  representations.  Of  the 
pleasure  we  receive  from  single  representations,  I  have  already 
spoken ;  it,  therefore,  only  remains  to  consider  the  enjoyment  we 
find  in  the  activity  of  imagination,  in  so  far  as  this  is  excited  in 
concatenating  a  series  of  representations.  I  do  not  at  present  speak 
of  any  pleasure  or  pain  which  the  contents  of  these  concatenated 
representations  may  produce ;  these  are  not  feelings  of  imagination, 
but  of  appetency  or  conation ;  I  have  here  exclusively  in  view  the 

1  Sec  above,  lect.  xxxlii.  p.  452.  ~  Ed. 
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feelings  which  accompany  the  £icilitate<l,  or  impeded,  energy  of  thi 
function  of  the  phantasy.    Now  it  is  manifest  that  a  series  of  rep 

rcscntations are  pleasing:  —  1%  In  proportion  a 
conditiong  of  the      ^^      severally  call  up  in  us  a  more  varied  an. 

plcanurnble,  u  regards        ,  .  .  ^     «-)     ▼ 

the  undefunding.         hannouious  image ;    and,  2  ,  In  proportion  a: 

they  stand  to  each  other  in  a  logical  dependence 
Tiiis  latter  is,  however,  a  condition  not  of  the  Imagination,  but  ol 
the  Understanding  or  Elaborativo  Faculty;  and,  therefore,  befon 
speaking  of  those  feelings  which  accompany  the  joint  energies  ol 
those  faculties,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  those  which  arise  fron 
tlie  ()i)erations  of  the  Understanding  by  itself.  To  tbese,  therefore 
I  now  jiass  on. 

The  function  of  the  Understanding  may,  in  general,  be  siiid  t< 

bestow  on  the  cognitions  which  it  elaborates 
the  greatest  possihle  compass  (comprehensioi 
and  extension),  the  greatest  possible  clearness 
and  distinctness,  the  greatest  possihle  certainty,  and  systematic 
order ;  and  in  as  much  as  we  approximate  to  the  accom]>Iishnienl 
of  these  ends,  we  experience  pleasuie,  in  as  much  as  wo  meet  wit): 
hindrances  in  our  attempts,  we  experience  pain.  The  tendency,  the 
desire  we  have,  to  amplify  the  limits  of  our  knowledge,  is  one  of 
the  strongest  principles  of  human  nature.  To  learn  is  thus  ple.is- 
in*al>lo ;  to  be  frustrated  in  our  attempted  knowledge,  painful. 

Obscurity  and  confusion  in  our  cognitions  we  feel  as  disagree- 
able ;  whereas  their  clearness  and  distinctness 
(Umcuro  and  con-      affords  US  siucerc  gratification.     We  are  pained 
ftiM<      coK«  t  on«,—      ,     ^  hazy  and  perplexed  discourse:  but  reioice 

how  diiiagrveable.  ^  •'  . 

in  one  perspicuous  and  profound.  Ilonco  the 
j)loasure  wo  experience  in  having  the  cognitions  we  possessed,  but 
darkling  and  confused,  explicated  into  life  and  order;  and,  on  this 
account,  there  is  hardly  a  more  pleasing  object  than  a  tabular  con- 
spectus of  any  complex  whole.     We  are  soothed  by  a  solution  of  a 

riddle ;  and  the  wit  which,  like  a  flash  of  light- 
wit,— how  pieafiog.  .  J.  •      •!      '^^       V    A  I  •      X         1  •    1 

nmg,  discovers  smiilarities  between  objects  wliicii 
seemed  contradictory,  affords  a  still  intenser  enjoyment. 

Our  cognitions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  —  the  Empirical 

or  Historical,  and  the  Rational.     In  the  former 

Cognitions  divided       wc  Only  apprehend  the  fact  that  they  arc;  in 

Into    two    oUsacs,—       ^j^^  latter,  we  comprehend  the  reason  why  they 

.mi>r        an       tr       ^^^       rpj^^  Understanding,  therefore,  does  not 

for  each  demand  the  same  kind  or  degree  of 
knowledge;  but  in  each,  if  its  demand  be  successful,  we  are 
pleased ;  if  unsuccessful,  we  are  chagrined. 
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From  the  tendency  of  men  towards  knowledge  and  certainty, 
there  arises  a  peculiar  feeling  which  is  commonly  called  the  Feel- 
ing or  Sentiment  of  Truth,  but  might  be  more 
Sentiment  of  Truth,      correctly  Styled  the  Feeling  or  Sentiment  of 
—  w  a ,    an         w      Conviction.     For  we  must  not  mistake  this  feel- 

pleasurable. 

ing  for  the  faculty  by  which  we  discriminate  truth 
from  error ;  this  feeling,  as  merely  subjective,  can  determine  nothing 
in  regard  to  truth  and  error,  which  are,  on  the  contrary,  of  an 
objective  relation ;  and  there  are  found  as  many  examples  of  men 
who  have  died  the  confessors  of  an  error  they  mistook  for  tnith,  as 
of  men  who  have  laid  down  their  lives  in  testimony  of  the  real 
truth.  "Every  opinion,"  says  Montaigne,^  "is  strong  enough  to 
have  had  its  martyrs."  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  feeling  of 
conviction  is  a  pleasurable  sentiment,  because  it  accompanies  the 
consciousness  of  an  unimpeded  energy;  whereas  the  counter-feel- 
ing,—  that  of  doubt  or  uncertainty,  is  a  painful  sentiment,  because 
it  attends  a  consciousness  of  a  thwarted  activity.  The  uneasy 
feeling  which  is  thus  the  concomitant  of  doubt,  is  a  powerful  stim- 
ulus to  the  extension  and  perfecting  of  our  knowledge. 

The  multitude,  —  the   multifarious  character,  —  of  the   obje<it8 

presented  to  our  observation,  stands  in  signal 
Geneniixation  and  contrast  with  the  Very  limited  capacity  of  the 
pec       Mm,  —    ow      iiunian  intellect.     This  disproportion  constrains 

pleaattrable.  . 

US  to  classify ;  that  is,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
objects  of  sense  to  reduce  these  to  notions;  on  these  primary 
notions  we  repeat  the  comparison,  and  thus  carry  them  up  into 
higher,  and  these  higher  into  highest,  notions.  This  process  is  per- 
formed by  that  function  of  the  Understanding,  which  apprehends 
resemblances ;  and  hence  originate  species  and  ge^iera  in  all  their 
gradations.  In  this  detection  of  the  similarities  between  different 
objects,  an  energy  of  the  understanding  is  fully  and  freely  exerted ; 
and  hence  results  a  pleasure.  But  as  in  these  classes,  —  these  gen- 
eral notions,  —  the  knowledge  of  individual  existences  loses  in  pre- 
cision and  completeness,  we  again  endeavor  to  find  out  differences 
in  the  things  which  stand  under  a  notion,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
be  able  to  specify  and  individualize  them.  This  counter-process  is 
performed  by  that  function  of  the  Understanding,  which  appre- 
hends dissimilarities  between  resembling  objects,  and  in  the  full 
and  free  exertion  of  this  energy  there  is  a  feeling  of  pleasure. 

The  Intellect  further  tends  to  reduce  the  piecemeal  and  frag- 
mentary cognitions  it  possesses,  to  a  systematic  whole,  in  other 

1  Asow,  i.  eh.  x1.~£d. 
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word%  to  elevate  them  to  a  Science ;  henoe  the  pleasure  we  derive 

from  all  that  enables  us  with  ease  and  rapidity 
8cienoe,—howpi«M-      ^  survey  the  relation  of  complex  parts,  as  con- 

stituting  the  members  of  one  organic  whole. 
The  Intellect,  from  the  necessity  it  has  of  thinking  of  ever}'thing 

as  the  result  of  some  higher  reason,  is  thus  de- 
DedoGtion  from  tint      ^ermined  to  attempt  the  deduction  of  every  ob- 

ject  of  cognition  from  a  simple  principle.  When, 
therefore,  we  succeed  or  seem  to  succeed  in  the  discovery  of  such  a 
principle,  we  feel  a  pleasure ;  as  we  feel  a  pain,  when  the  intellect  is 
frustrated  in  this  endeavor. 

To  the  feelings  of  pleasure  which  are  afforded  by  the  unimpeded 

energies  of  the  Understanding,  belongs,  likewise^ 

Apprebeniioii    of      the  gratification  we  find  in  the  apprehension  of 

i^iLTs  -  how^"^      exteiTial  or  internal  adaptation  of  Means  to  Ends. 

,^i,j^  *  Human  intelligence  is  naturally  determined  to 

propose  to  itself  an  end :  and,  in  the  considera^ 
tion  of  objects,  it  thus  necessarily  thinks  them  under  this  relation. 
If  an  object,  viewed  as  a  mean,  be  fitted  to  effect  its  end,  this  end  is 
either  an  external,  that  is,  one  which  lies  beyond  the  thing  itself  in 
some  other  existence ;  or  an  internal,  that  is,  one  which  lies  within 

the  thing  itself  and  consummates  its  own  exis- 

End«  of  two  kinds,      tcuce.     If  the  end  be  external,  an  object  suited 

-external  and  inter-      ^^  accomplish  it  is  Said  to  be  useful.    I£  again, 

nal.    Hence  the  Uae-  ,  ,».  ,  ^„,  ^, 

iw  and  the  rerfect.         ^®  ®^^  "^  mternai,  and  all  the  parts  of  the 

object  be  viewed  in  relation  to  their  whole  as  to 
their  end,  an  object,  as  suited  to  effect  this  end,  is  said  to  be  perfects 
IfJ  therefore,  we  consider  an  object  in  reference  either  to  an  exter- 
nal or  to  an  internal  end,  and  if  this  olject  be  recognized  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  which  this  relation  implies,  the  act  of  thought  in 
which  tliis  is  accomplished  is  an  unimpeded,  and,  consequently,  pleas- 
urable energy ;  whereas  the  act  of  cognizing  that  these  conditions 
are  awanting,  and  the  object  therefore  ill  adapted  to  its  end,  b  a 
thwarted,  and  therefore  a  painful,  energy  of  thought* 


LECTURE    XLVI. 

THE  FEELINGS.  —  THEIR  CLASSES.  — THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND 

SUBLIME. 

Afteb  terminating  the  consideration  of  the  Feelings  viewed  as 

Causes,  —  causes  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  we  en- 
tered,  in  our  last  Lecture,  on  their  discussion 
regarded  as  Effects,  —  effects  of  the  various  processes  of  conscious 
life.  In  this  latter  relation,  I  divided  them  into  two  great  classes, 
—  the  Sensations  and  Sentiments.  The  Sensations  are  those  feel- 
ings which  accompany  the  vital  processes  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  corporeal  organism.  The  Sentiments  are  those 
feelings  which  accompany  the  mental  processes,  which,  if  not  wliolly 
inorganic,  are  at  least  less  immediately  dependent  on  the  conditions  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  Sensations  I  again  subdivided  into  two 
orders,  —  into  those  which  accompany  the  action  of  the  five  Deter- 
minate Senses,  and  into  those  which  accompany,  or,  in  fact,  consti- 
tute the  manifestations  of  the  Indeterminate  or  Vital  Sense.  Alter 
a  slight  consideration  of  the  Sensations,  I  passed  on  to  the  Senti- 
ments. These  I  also  subdivided  into  orders,  according  as  they  ac- 
company the  energies  of  the  Cognitive,  or  the  ener^es  of  the  Cona- 
tive,  Powers.  The  former  of  these  I  called  the  Contemplative,  — 
the  latter,  the  Practical  Feelings  or  Sentiments.  Taking  the  for- 
mer,—  the  Contemplative,  —  into  discussion,  I  further  subdivided 
these  into  two  classes,  according  as  they  are  the  concomitant^)  of  the 
lower  or  Subsidiary,  or  of  the  higher  or  Elaborative  Faculty  of  Cog- 
nition. The  sentiments  which  accompany  the  lower  or  Subsidiary 
Faculties,  by  a  final  Subdivision,  I  distributed  into  those  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Self-consciousness  and  into  those  of  the  Imagination, — 
referring  to  the  Imagination  the  relative  faculty  of  Reproduction. 
I  ought  also  to  have  observed,  that,  as  the  Imagination  always  coop- 
erates in  every  act  of  complex  perception,  and,  in  fact,  bestows  on 
such  a  cognition  its  whole  unity,  under  the  Feelings  of  Imngination 
(or  of  Imagination  and  the  Understanding  in  conjunction ),  would 
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fall  to  be  considered  those  sentiments  of  pleasure  irhich,  in  the 
ceptions  of  sense,  we  receive  from  the  relations  of  the  objects 
sented.  Under  the  Feelings  connected  with  the  enei^es  of 
Elaborative  Faculty  or  Understanding,  I  comprehencleil  i 
whicli  arise  from  the  gratification  of  the  Regulative  Facnlt; 
Renson  or  Intelligence, — because  it  is  only  through  the  operal 
of  the  former  that  the  laws  of  the  latter  are  carried  into  effect, 
relation  to  Feelings,  the  two  faculties  may,  therefore,  be  regai 
as  one.  I  then  proceeded  to  treat  of  the  several  kinds  of  Com 
plative  Feeling  in  detail ;  and,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Loci 
had  run  rapidly  through  those  of  Self-consciousness,  those  of  It 

ination,  considered  apart  from  the  Underst 

Feelings  that  ariae      ing,  and  thoso  of  the  Understanding,  coi 

^T,l^l  '"*'^."***?      ered  apart  from  Imagination.      We  have  i 

and  Lndentanding  in  ^ 

eoi^junction.  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the 

ings  which  arise  from  the  acts  of  Imagina 
and  Understanding  in  conjunction. 

The  feelings  of  satisfaction  which  result  from  the  joint  energ; 

the  Understanding  and  Phantasy,  are  princip 
Beauty  and  Snbiim.      ^^^^^  ^^  Beauty  and  Sublimity ;  and  the  ji 

ments  which  pronounce  an  object  to  be  »iMi 
heautifuly  etc.,  are  called,  by  a  metaphorical  expression,  Judgfn< 
of  Taste,  These  have  been  also  styled  jlElstheticcd  Jud^pnen 
and  the  term  (esthetical  has  now,  especially  among  the  philosopl 
of  (iermany,  nearly  superseded  the  term  taste.  Both  terms 
unsatisfactory. 

The  gratification  we  feci  in  the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  the  pict 
esquc,  etc.,  is  purely  contemplative,  that  is,  the  feeling  of  pleasi 
wliich  we  then  experience,  arises  solely  from  the  consideration 
tlie  object,  and  altogether  apart  from  any  desire  of,  or  satisfaction 
its  possession.  In  the  following  observations,  it  is  almost  needl 
to  observe,  that  I  can  make  no  attempt  at  more  than  a  simple  in 
cation  of  the  origin  of  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  the  contemji 
tion  of  those  objects,  which,  from  the  character  of  the  feelings  tli 
determine,  are  called  heatUifidy  sublime^  etc. 

In  relation  to  the  Beautiful,  this  has  been  distinguished  into  t 

Free  or  Absolute,  and  into  the  Dependent 
Beauty  dintingutehed       Relative.'     In  the  former  case,  it  is  not  nee 
M      o  u  e  an         -      ^^^^^  ^^  havc  a  notion  of  what  the  object  ous 

to  be,  before  we  pronounce  it  beautiful  or  n< 
in  the  latter  case,  such  a  previous  notion  is  required.    Flowe 

1  See  Hnteheton,  Inqmrjf^  treatise  1.  eects.  2, 4.  —  Ed. 
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shells,  arabesques,  etc.,  are  freely  or  absolutely  beautiful.  We 
judge,  for  example,  a  flower  to  be  beautiful,  though  unaware  of  its 
destination,  and  that  it  contains  a  complex  apparatus  of  organs  all 
admirably  adapted  to  the  propagation  of  the  plant.  When  we  are 
made  cognizant  of  this,  we  obtain,  indeed,  an  additional  gratifica- 
tion, but  one  wholly  different  from  that  which  we  experience  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  flower  itself  apart  from  all  consideration  of 
its  adaptations.  A  house,  a  pillar,  a  piece  of  furniture,  are  dopend- 
ently  or  relatively  beautiful;  for  here  the  object  is  judged  beautiful 
by  reference  to  a  certain  end,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  exists.     This 

distinction,  which  is  taken  by  Kant^  and  others, 
c  on  nn-      a])j)ears  to  me  unsound.    For  Relative  Beauty 

is  only  the  confusion  of  two  elements,  which 
ought  to  have  been  kept  distinct.  There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that 
certain  objects  please  us  directly  and  of  themselves,  that  is,  no  ref- 
erence being  had  to  aught  beyond  the  form  itself  which  they 
exhibit.  These  are  things  of  themselves  beautiful.  Other  things, 
again,  please  us  not  directly  and  of  themselves,  that  is,  their  form 
presents  nothing,  the  cognition  of  which  results  in  an  agreeable 
feeling.  But  these  same  things  may  please  indirectly  and  by  rela- 
tion ;  that  is,  when  we  are  informed  that  they  have  a  purpose,  and 
are  made  aware  of  tlicir  adaptation  to  its  accomplishment,  we  may 
derive  a  ])leasure  from  the  admirable  relation  which  here  subsists 
between  the  end  and  means.    These  are  things  Useful.    But  the 

pleasure  which  results  from  the  contemplation 
»^,y?!!"'  r^  ^^"^      of  the  useful,  is  wholly  different  from  that  which 

Beantiful  distinct.  '  ^ 

results  from  the. contemplation  of  the  beautiful, 
and,  therefore,  they  ought  not  to  be  confounded.  It  may,  indeed, 
hap[)en  that  the  same  object  is  such  as  affords  us  both  kinds  of 
pleasure,  {ind  it  may  at  once  be  beautiful  and  usefid.  But  why,  on 
such  a  ground,  establish  a  second  series  of  beauty?    In  this  respect, 

St.  Augustin  shows  himself  superior  to  our  great 
St  AugiL<«tin'8  doc-      modem  analyst.    In  his  Confessions^  he  informs 

Xmo  the  modern"       "®  ^^^  ^®     ^^  Written  a  book  (unfortunately 

lost),  addressed  to  Hierius,  the  Roman  rheto- 
rician, under  the  title  De  Apto  et  Pulcro^  in  which  he  maintauied, 
that  the  beautiful  is  that  which  pleases  absolutely  and  of  itself,  the 
well-adapted  that  which  pleases  from  its  accommodation  to  some- 
thing else.  ''  Fulcrum  esse,  quod  per  se  ipsum ;  aptum,  autem, 
quod  ad  aliquid  accommodatum  deceret."  * 

1  Partially,  perhaps;  see  Kritik  der  Vrihfds-     he  refers  both  to  the  fkculty  of  Jadgment 
krafi,   H    6,    10.      But   Kant    dii«tinf?ul>hes     —Ed 
Beauty  from  Adaptation  to  an  Kjid,  though        s  Lib.  iv.  cap.  xr.^ED, 
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Now  what  has  been  distinguished  as  Dependent   or    Relative 

Beauty,  is  nothing  more  than  a  beautified  atil- 
Keintive  Bcmuty  is      j^y,  OF  a  Utilized  beauty.    For  example,  a  piJkr 

^iy^ol^^MbJly\      ^^^^  ^y  it»c^^  ^<^  apart  fr^"^  ^J  consideration 

of  any  purpose  it  has  to  serve,  is  a  beautiful 
object ;  and  a  person  of  good  taste,  and  ignorant  of  its  i-elations, 
would  at  once  pronounce  it  so.  But  when  he  is  informcHl  that  it  is 
also  a  mean  towards  an  end,  he  will  then  find  an  additional  satisfiio- 
tion  in  the  observation  of  its  ]>erfect  adaptation  to  its  purpose ;  and 
ho  will  no  longer  consider  the  pillar  as  something  beautiful  and  use- 
less ;  his  taste  will  desiderate  its  application,  and  will  be  shocked 
at  seeing,  as  we  so  often  see,  a  set  of  columns  stuck  on  upon  a  build- 
ing, and  supporting  nothing.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  our 
pleasure,  in  both  cases,  arises  from  a  free  and  full  play  being  allowed 
to  our  cognitive  faculties.    In  the  case  of  Beauty,  —  Free  Beauty, 

—  both  the  Imagination  and  the  Understanding 
jAb^h^7^Jr'      ^"^^  occupation;   and  the  pleasure   we  experi- 

ence  from  such  an  object,  is  in  proportion  as  it 
affords  to  these  faculties  the  opportunity  of  exerting  fully  and 
freely  their  respective  energies.  Now,  it  is  the  principal  function 
of  the  Understanding,  out  of  the  multifarious  presented  to  it,  to 
form  a  whole.  Its  entire  activity  is,  in  fact,  a  tendency  towards 
unity ;  and  it  is  only  satisfied  when  this  object  is  so  constituted  as 
to  afford  the  opportunity  of  an  easy  and  perfect  performance  of 
this  its  function.  In  this  case,  the  object  is  judged  beautiful  or 
pleasing. 

The  greater  the  ninnbor  of  the  parts  of  any  object  given  by  the 
Imagination,  which  the  Understanding  has  to  bind  u]>  into  a  whole, 
and  the  shorter  the  time  in  which  it  is  able  to  bring  this  process  to 
its  issue,  the  more  fully  and  the  more  easily  does  the  understanding- 
energize,  and,  consequently,  the  greater  will  be  the  pleasure  atforded 
as  tlie  reflex  of  its  energy.^ 

This  not  only  afibrds  us  the  rationale  of  what  the  Beautiful  is, 

but  it  also  enables  us  to  exjUain  the  differences 

The  theory  explains      of  different  individuals  in  the  apprehension  of 

the  <nfn.rtnces  of  indi-      ^j^^  bcautiful.     The  fuuctiou  of  the  Understand- 

vidaalfl  in  the  appro-        .         .     .        ,,  ,  ,     ,  _ 

henhion  of  the  Beauti-      "^S  >»  m  all  men  the  same  ;  and  the  understand- 
fui.  ing  of  every  man  binds  up  what  is  given  as  plu- 

ral and  multifarious  into  the  unity  of  a  whole. 
But  as  it  is  only  the  full  and  facile  accomplishment  of  this  function 

1  [Cf  Mendelnohn,  Phitotophisch*  £!cAri/)m,  11.  p.  74.    Uemsterhuisi,  I^ttre  sur  la    Smlptun 
(Euvre»  Philosophifuu  I,  p.  2.] 
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which  has  pleasure  for  its  concomitant,  it  depends  wholly  on  the 
capacity  of  the  individual  understanding,  whether  this  condition 
shall  be  fulfilled.  If  an  understanding,  by  natural  constitution,  by 
cultivation  and  exercise,  be  vigorous  enough  to  think  up  rapidly 
into  a  whole  what  is  presented  in  complexity,  —  multiplicity,  —  the 
individual  has  an  enjoyment  in  the  exertion,  and  he  regards  the 
object  as  beautiful;  whereas,  if  an  intellect  perform  this  function 
slowly  and  with  eifort,  if  it  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  end  at  all, 
the  individual  can  feel  no  pleasure  (if  he  does  not  experience  pain), 
and  the  object  must  to  him  appear  as  one  destitute  of  beauty,  if  not 
positively  ugly.  Hence  it  is  that  children,  boors,  in  a  word,  per- 
sons of  a  weak  or  uncultivated  mind,  may  find  the  parts  of  a  build- 
ing beautiiul,  while  unable  to  comprehend  the  beauty  of  it  as  a 

whole.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  also  ex- 
And  afforda  the  rea-       pi^in  why  the  pleasure  we  have  in  the  contem- 

fOD  why  our  picasare  . 

in  the  contemplation  plation  of  an  objcct  is  lessened,  if  not  wholly 
of  an  object  in  les-  annihilated,  if  we  mentally  analyze  it  into  its 
sened,  when  we  ana.      pj^j^g     jj^^  fairest  human  head  would  lose  its 

lyxc  it  into  its  parta.  i  .  .  i         '^    •       <ii.         i.^  j 

beauty  were  we  to  sunder  it  m  thought,  and 
consider  how  it  is  made  up  of  integuments,  of  cellular  tissue,  of 
muscular  fibres,  of  bones,  of  brain,  of  blood-vessels,  etc.  It  is  no 
longer  a  whole;  it  is  the  multifarious  without  unity.     In  reference 

to  Taste,  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  sunder  a 
Difference  between       whole  into  its  parts,  and  a  whole  into  its  lesser 

■nnderinflr  a  whole  in-  ,     i  t      xi.  x  i      ^ 

^    ,^     *         ,  .  ,        wholes.     In  the  one  case,  we  separate  onlv  to 

to  its  part«,  and  into  ^      '  *^ 

its  lesser  wholes.  Separate,  and   not   again  to  connect.      In   the 

other,  we  look  to  the  parts,  in  order  to  be  able 
in  a  shorter  time  more  perfectly  to  survey  the  whole.  This  must 
enhance  the  gratification,  and  it  is  a  process  always  requisite  when 
the  whole  comprises  a  more  multiplex  plurality  than  our  under- 
standing is  competent  to  embrace  at  the  first  attempt.  When  a 
whole  head  is  found  too  complex  to  be  judged  at  once,  out  of  the 
brow,  eyes,  nose,  cheeks,  mouth,  etc.,  we  make  so  many  lesser 
wholes,  in  order,  in  tlie  first  place^  to  comprehend  them  by  the 
intellect  as  wholes  together;  we  then  bind  up  these  petty  wholes 
into  one  great  whole,  which,  in  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  we  over- 
look, and  award  to  it  accordingly,  a  greater  or  a  less  amount  of 
beauty. 

In  the  case  of  Relative  or  Dependent  Beauty, 
Relative    Beauty,       ^^  must    distinguish   the   pleasure  we  receive 

ttom.   the  conformity         »    ^       ^  t«T«iTi^  ^-t.'i 

of  Mean  to  End  ^"  '  combmed  mdecd,  but  not  identicaL 

The  one  of  these  pleasures  is  that  from  the 
beauty  which   the   object  contains,   and    the   principle   of  which 
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we  have  been  just  considering.  The  other  of  these  pleasures  is  that 
which,  in  our  last  Lecture,  we  showed  was  attached  to  a  perfect 
energy  of  the  Understanding,  in  thinking  an  oVyect  under  the 
notion  of  conformity  as  a  mean  adapted  to  an  end. 

A  judgment  of  Taste  may  be  called  pure^  when  the  pleasure  it 

enounces  is  one  exclusively  derived  from   the 
..,"  ^^^    \wx  *^j»        Beautiful,  and  mixed,  when  with  this  pleasure 

either  l*upe  or  Mixed.  '        ^    ^  '     ^  ^  * 

there  are  conjoined  feelings  of  pain  or  pleasure 
from  other  sources.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  organic  excitations 
of  [larticular  colors,  tones,  etc.,  emotions,  the  moral  feeling,  the  feel- 
ing of  pleasure  from  the  sublime,  etc.  It  requires  a  high  cultiva- 
tion of  the  taste  in  order  to  find  gratification  in  a  pure  beauty,  and 
also  to  separate  from  our  judgment  of  an  object,  in  this  respect,  all 
that  is  foreign  to  this  source  of  pleasure.  The  uncultivated  man  at 
first  finds  gratification  only  in  those  qualities  which  stimulate  his 
organs;  and  it  is  only  gradually  that  he  can  be  educated  to  pay 
attention  to  the  form  of  objects,  and   to  find   pleasure  in  what 

lightly  exercises  his  faculties  of  Imagination 
iin^*  ^"**^  ^^      and  Thought,— the  Beautiful.    The  result,  then, 

of  what  has  now  been  said  is,  that  a  thing  beau- 
tiful is  one  whose  foim  occupies  the  Imagination  and  Understand- 
ing in  a  free  and  full,  and,  consequently,  in  an  agreeable,  activity : 
and  to  this  definition  of  the  Beautiful  all  others  may  without  diffi- 
culty be  reduced ;  for  these,  like  the  definitions  of  the  pleasurable, 
are  never  absohitely  false,  but,  in  general,  only  partial  expixjssions 
of  the  truth.  On  these  it  is,  however,  at  present  impossible  to 
touch. 

The  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  Sublime  is  essentially  diflferent 

from  our  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  Beautiful. 
The  Sublime,  -  the      rpj^^  beautiful  awakcns  the  mind  to  a  soothing 

fbelinc  purtly  plcasur-  .  , 

^1,1^  contemplation;  the  sublime  rouses  it  to  strong 

emotion.  The  beautiful  attracts  without  rei>el- 
ling ;  whereas  the  sublime  at  once  does  both ;  the  beautiful  affords 
us  a  feeling  of  unmingled  pleasure,  in  the  full  and  unimpeded  activ- 
ity of  our  cognitive  powers ;  whereas  our  feeling  of  sublimity  is  a 
mingled  one  of  pleasure  and  pain,  —  of  pleasure  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  strong  energy,  of  pain  in  the  consciousness  that  this 
energy  is  vain. 
But  as  the  amount  of  pleasure  in  the  sublime  is  greater  than  the 

amount  of  pain,  it  follows,  that  the  free  energy 
eory  of  the  Su         j^  clicits  must  be  greater  than  the  free  energy 

it  repels.     The  beautiful  has  reference  to  the 
form  of  an  object,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  comprehended. 
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For  beauty,  magnitnde  is  thus  an  impediment  Sublimity,  on  the 
contrary,  requires  magnitude  as  its  condition ;  and  the  formless  is 
not  unfrequently  sublime.  That  we  are  at  once  attracted  and  re- 
pelled by  sublimity,  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  object 
which  we  call  syMime^  is  proportioned  to  one  of  our  faculties,  and 
disproportioned  to  another ;  but  as  the  degree  of  pleasure  transcends 
the  degree  of  pain,  the  power  whose  energy  is  promoted  must  be 
superior  to  that  power  whose  energy  is  reprcssecL 

The  sublime  has  been  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  Theoretical 

and  the  Practical,  or  as  they  are  also  called,  the 

The  Sublime,— di-      3Iathematical  and  the  Dynamical*    A  prefer- 

Tided  into  that  of  Ex*  i  i      j*    •   •  u   i.  t         .       j.i       ^i 

_  ,        _^^     ,  able  division  would  be  according  to  the  three 

tension,     Protension,  ^ 

and  intenaion.  quantities,  —  into  the  sublime  of  Extension,  the 

sublime  of  Pretension,  and  the  sublime  of  In- 
tension ;  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  —  the  sublime  of  Space, 
the  sublime  of  Time,  and  the  sublime  of  Power.    In  the  two  fomier 

the  cognitive,  in  the  last  the  conative,  powers 

These dirisionsiiiaa-      come  into  play.     An  object  is  extensively,  or 

*^*®**'  protensively  sublime,  when  it  comprises  so  creat 

The  Sublime  of  Ex-        *  /  «/ *U   ^  *l.     T  •      <.•  •    i 

tension  and  Frotcn-  ^  multitude  of  parts  that  the  Imagination  sinks 
sion.  under  the  attempt  to  represent  it  in  an  image, 

and  the  Understanding  to  measure  it  by  refer- 
ence to  other  quantities.  Baffled  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  the 
object  within  the  limits  of  the  faculties  by  which  it  must  be  com- 
prehended, the  mind  at  once  desists  from  the  ineffectual  effort^  and 
conceives  the  object  not  by  a  positive,  but  by  a  negative,  notion ; 
it  conceives  it  as  inconceivable,  and  falls  back  into  repose,  which  is 
felt  as  pleasing  by  contrast  to  the  continuance  of  a  forced  and  im- 
peded energy.  Examples  of  the  sublune,  —  of  this  sudden  effoit, 
and  of  this  instantaneous  desisting  from  the  attempt,  are  manifested 
in  the  extensive  sublime  of  Space,  aud  in  the  protensive  sublime 
of  Eternity. 

An  object  is  intensively  sublime,  when  it  involves  such  a  degree 

of  force  or  power  that  the  Imagination  cannot 
^^  su  eon-  ^^  ^^^^  i-epresent,  and  the  Understanding  can- 
not bring  under  measure,  the  quantum  of  this 
force;  and  when,  from  the  nature  of  the  object,  the  inability  of  the 
mind  is  made  at  once  apparent,  so  that  it  does  not  proceed  in  the 
ineffectual  effoil,  but  at  once  calls  back  its  energies  from  tlie  attempt. 
It  is  thus  manifest  that  the  feeling  of  the  sublime  will  be  one  of 
mingled  j^aiu  and  pleasure;  pleasure  from  the  vigorous  exertion  and 

1  Kant,  KrUik dtr  Vrthtibkrm/lj  iUet  aeq.  —  ED. 
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from  the  instantaneous  repose;  pain,  from  the  conscioosness  of  limited 
and  frustrated  activity.  This  mixed  feeling  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  sublime  object  is  finely  expressed  by  Lucretius  when  he  says : 

"  Me  qnndmm  diyina  rolaptas, 
Perdpit  mtqne  horror."  ^ 

I  do  not  know  a  better  example  of  the  sublime,  in  all  its  three 
forms,  than  in  the  following  passage  of  Kant :  * 

"  Two  things  there  are,  which,  the  oflener  and  the  more  stead- 
fastly we  consider,  fill  the  mind  with  an  ever 
The  Snbiime,  in  its      new,  an  ever  rising  admiration  and  reverence ; 

thr^e  form.,  exem]^.        _  ^j^  StaRRY   HeavEX  ahove,  the  MoKAL    LaW 
fled  In  a  pMsage  ttosBk 

i^m^^  within.    Of  neither  am  I  compelled  to  seek  out 

the  reality,  as  veiled  in  darkness,  or  only  to  con- 
jecture the  possibility,  as  beyond  the  hemisphere  of  my  knowledge. 
Both  I  contemplate  lying  clear  before  me,  and  connect  both  imme- 
diately with  my  consciousness  of  existence.    The  one  departs  from 
the  place  I  occupy  in  the  outer  world  of  sense ;  expands,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  imagination,  this  connection  of  my  body  with  worlds 
lying  beyond  worlds,  and  systems  blending  into  systems ;  and  pro- 
tends it  also  into  the  illimitable  times  of  their  periodic  movement, 
—  to  its  commencement  and  continuance.     The  other  departs  from 
my  invisible  self,  from  my  personality ;  and  represents  me  in  a 
world,  truly  infinite  indeed,  but  whose  infinity  can  bo  tracked  out 
only  by  the  intellect,  with  which  also  my  connection,  unlike  the 
fortuitous  relation  I  stand  in  to  all  worlds  of  sense,  I  am  compelled 
to  recognize  as  univereal  and  necessary.     In  the  fonner  the  first 
view  of  a  countless  multitude  of  worlds  annihilates,  as  it  were,  my 
importance  as  an  animal  product,  which,  after  a  brief  and    that 
incomprehensible  endowment  with  the  powers  of  life,  is  compelled 
to  refund  its  constituent  matter  to  the  planet — itself  an  atom  in 
the  universe  —  on  which  it  grew.    The  aspect  of  the  other,  on  the 
contrary,  elevates  my  worth  as  an  intettigence  even  without  limit ; 
and  this  through  my  personality,  in  which  the  moral  law  reveals  a 
faculty  of  life  independent  of  my  animal  nature,  nay,  of  the  whole 
material  world :  —  at  least,  if  it  be  permitted  to  infer  as  much  from 
the   regulation  of  my  being,  which   a  conformity  with  that  law 
exacts;  proposing,  as  it  does,  my  moral  worth  for  the  absolute  end 
of  my  activity,  conceding  no  compromise  of  its  imperative  to  a 
necessitation  of  nature,  and  spuming,  in  its  infinity,  the  conditions 
and  boundaries  of  my  present  transitory  life.** 

1  iii.  28.  —  Ed.  S  Eritik  der  pnctiseken  rrmiiii/),  Bcsehlnas.  —  Ed. 
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'*  Spiral  enim  migora  animus  scqao  altius  effort 
Sidcribus,  transitquo  Was  et  nubila  fad, 
£t  momenta  prcmit  podibus  quiecunqae  pntantnr 
Figere  propositam  natali  tempore' sortem."  ^ 

Here  we  have  the  extensive  sublime  in  the  heavens  and  their 
interminable  space,  the  protensive  sublime  in  their  illimitable  dura- 
tion, and  the  intensive  sublime  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  human 
wiU,  as  manifested  in  the  unconditional  imperative  of  the  moral  law. 
The  Picturesque,  however,  opposite  to  the  Sublime,  seems,  in  my 

opinion,  to  stand  to  the  Beautiful  in  a  somewhat 

The  rkturesqae,—      similar  relation.    An  object  is  positively  ugly, 

wherein   It  consists,       when  it  is  of  such  a  form  that  the  Imagination 

and    how    it    dilTert  -i    -rx     i  i«  t     ^  • 

rh>m  the  SubUme  and      ^"^  Understanding  cannot  help  attempting  to 
Beautifhi.  think  it  up  into  unity,  and  yet  their  energies  are 

still  so  impeded  that  they  either  fail  in  the  en- 
deavor, or  accomplish  it  only  imperfectly,  after  time  and  toil.  The 
cause  of  this  continuance  of  effort  is,  that  the  object  does  not  pre- 
sent such  an  appearance  of  incongnious  variety  as  at  once  to  com- 
pel the  mind  to  desist  from  the  attempt  of  I'educing  it  to  unity; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  leads  it  on  to  attempt  what  it  is  yet  unable  to 
perfoiTTi,  —  its  reduction  to  a  whole.  But  variety,  —  variety  even 
apart  from  unity, — is  pleasing;  and  if  the  mind  be  made  content  to 
expatiate  freely  and  easily  in  this  variety,  without  attempting  pain- 
fully to  reduce  it  to  unity,  it  will  derive  no  inconsiderable  pleasure 
from  this  exertion  of  its  powers.  Now  a  picturesque  object  is  pre- 
cisely of  such  a  character.  It  is  so  determinately  varied  and  so 
abrupt  in  its  variety,  it  presents  so  complete  a  negation  of  all  rounded 
contour,  and  so  regular  an  iiTcgularity  of  broken  lines  and  angles, 
that  every  attempt  at  reducing  it  to  an  haraionious  whole  is  at  once 
found  to  be  impossible.  The  mind,  therefore,  which  must  forego 
the  energy  of  representing  and  thinking  the  object  as  a  unity,  surren- 
ders itself  at  once  to  the  energies  which  deal  with  it  only  in  detail. 

I  proceed  now  to  those  feelings  which  I  denominated  Practical, 

—  those,  namely,  which  have  their  root  in  the 
The  Practical  Feel-      powers  of  Conatiou,  and  thus  have  reference  to 

overt  action. 
The  Conative,  like  the  Cognitive,  powers  are  divided  into  a  higher 

and  a  lower  order,  as  they  either  are,  or  are  not, 

immediately  relative  to   our  bodily  condition. 

The  former  may  be  called  the  Pathological,  the  latter  the  Moral. 

1  rmdentins,  Contra  8ym.  ii.  479.    Qooted  in  Diseussiotu^  p.  81L  —  £d. 
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Xi^C'Cting  this  dUtribation,  the  Pnctieal  Feelii^;s  mre  rdj^zrc 
either  —  1^,  To  oar  Self-preservation ;  or,  2*,  To  the  £DJojiDesit 
of  our  Existence ;  or,  3®,  To  the  Preservation  of  the  Sf  >eeies ;  or, 
4*,  To  our  Tendency  towards  Development  and  Periedioii;  or, 
5*,  To  the  Moral  Law.     Of  these  in  their  order. 

In  the  first  place,  of  the  feelings  relative  to  Self-preservation  :  — 

these  are  the  feelings  of  Hunger  and  Thirst,  of 

TiKj^  r»tetirt  -  L       j^^^ijing  ^f  Sorrow,  of  Bodil  V  Pain^  of  Rc-pose, 

of  Fear  at  danger,  of  Anxiety,  of  Sha<li]ering, 
of  Alarm,  of  Composure,  of  Security,  and  the  nameless  feeling  at 
the  lieprescntation  of  Death.  Several  of  these  feelings  are  corpo- 
real, and  may  be  considered,  with  equal  propriety,  as  modifications 
of  the  Vital  Sense. 

In  the  second  place,  man  is  determined  not  only  to  exist,  but  to 

exist  well ;  he  is,  therefore,  determined  also  to 
x&ijormentofez-      Jesirc  whatever  tends  to  render  life  agreeable, 

and  to  eschew  whatever  tends  to  render  it  dis- 
agreeable. All,  therefore,  that  appears  to  contribute  to  the  former, 
causes  in  him  the  feeling  of  Joy ;  whereas,  all  that  seems  to  threaten 
the  latter,  excites  in  him  the  repressed  feelings  of  Fear,  Anxiety, 
Sorrow,  etc.,  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 
In  the  third  place,  man   is  determined,  not  only  to  preserve  him- 

sclfj  but  to  preser\'e  the  species  to  which  he  bc- 
8.  PreMnration  of      lonffs,  and  with  this  tendency  various  feelinirs 

the  species.  . 

are  associated.     To  this  head  beloncc  the  feelinirs 
of  Sexual  Love ;  and  the  Sentiment  of  Parental  Affection.      But 
the  human  affections  are  not  limited  to  family  connections.    "  Man," 
says  Aristotle,  "  is  the  sweetest  thing  to  man."^    Man  is  more  polit- 
ical than  any  bee  or  ant."^    We  have  thus  a  tendency  to  social 
intercoui-se,  and  society  is  at  once  the  necessary  condition  of  our 
happiness  and  our  pei-fection.     "  The  solitary,"  says  Aristotle  again, 
"is  either  above  or  below  humanity  ;  he  is  either  a  god  or  a  beast."* 
In  conformity  with  his  tendency  to  social  existence,  man  is  en- 
dowed with  a  Sympathetic  Feeling,  that  is,  he 
rejoices  with  those  that  rejoice,  and  grieves  with 
those  that  grieve.     Compassion,  —  Pity, —  is  the  name  given  to  the 
latter  modification  of  sympathy ;  the  former  is  without  a  definite 
name.     Besides  sympathetic  sorrow  and  sympathetic  joy,  there  are 

a  variety  of  feelings  which  have  reference  to  our 
anity.  existence  in  a  social  relation.     Of  tliese  there  is 

Shame. 

that  connected  with  Vanity,  or  tlie  wish  to  please 
others  from  the  desire  of  being  respected  by  them ;   with  Shame, 

1  Stk,  Bitd.  Tii.  2,  ae.  —  £d.  a  Polit,  i.  2, 10.  —  Ed.  s  PolU.  i.  2, 0, 14.  —  Ed. 
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or  the  fear  and  sorrow  at  incumng  their  disrespect;  with  Pride, 

or  the  ovcrweenincr  sentiment  of  our  own  worth. 

Pride.  ° 

To  tlie  same  class  we  may  refer  the  feelings  con- 
nected with  Indignation,  Resentment,  Anger,  Scorn,  etc. 

In  the  fourth  place,  there  is  in  man  implanted  a  desire  of  devel- 
oping his  powera,  —  there  is  a  tendency  towards 
4.    en  ency  to  de-      perfection.    In  virtue  of  this,  the  consciousness 

TelopmeDt.  ''  . 

of  all  comparative  inability  causes  pain ;  the  con- 
sciousness of  all  comparative  power  causes  pleasure.  To  this  class 
belong  the  feelings  which  accompany  Emulation,  —  the  desire  of 
rising  superior  to  othere ;  and  Envy,  —  the  desire  of  reducing  others 
beneath  oui-selves. 

In  the  fiflh  place,  we  are  conscious  that  there  is  in  man  a  Moral 

Law,  —  a  Law  of  Duty,  which  unconditionally 

5.  The  Moral  Law.  _        .        ^  -^,  /»  .        i     i  mi  . 

commands  tlie  fulfilment  of  its  behests.  This 
supposes,  that  we  are  able  to  fulfil  them,  or  our  nature  is  a  lie ;  and 
the  liberty  of  human  action  is  thus,  independently  of  all  direct  con- 
sciousness, involved  in  the  datum  of  the  Law  of  Duty.  Inasmuch 
also  as  Moral  Intelligence  unconditionally  commands  us  to  perform 
what  we  are  conscious  to  be  our  duty,  there  is  attributed  to  man  an 
absolute  worth,  —  an  absolute  dignity.  The  feeling  which  the  man- 
ifestation of  this  worth  excites,  is  called  Respect.  With  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  lofty  nature  of  our  moral  tendencies,  and  our 
ability  to  fulfil  what  the  law  of  duty  prescribes,  there  is  connected 
the  feeling  of  Self-respect ;  whereas,  from  a  consciousness  of  the 
contrast  between  what  we  ought  to  do  and  what  we  actually  per- 
form, there  aiises  the  feeling  of  Self-abasement.  The  sentiment  of 
respect  for  the  law  of  duty  is  the  Moral  Feeling,  which  has  by  some 
been  improperly  denominated  the  Moral  Sense;  for  through  this 
feeling  we  do  not  take  cognizance  whether  anything  be  morally 
good  or  morally  evil,  but  wh^n,  by  our  intelligence,  we  recognize 
aught  to  be  of  such  a  character,  there  is  herewith  associated  a  feel- 
ing of  pain  or  pleasure,  which  is  nothing  more  than  our  state  in 
reference  to  the  fulfilment  or  violation  of  the  law. 

Man,  as  conscious  of  his  liberty  to  act,  and  of  the  law  by  which 
his  actions  ought  to  be  regulated,  recognizes  his  personal  accounta- 
bility, and  calls  himself  before  the  internal  tribunal  which  we  de- 
nominate Conscience.  Here  he  is  either  acquitted  or  condemned. 
The  acquittal  is  connected  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  pleasurable 
exultation,  as  the  condemnation  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  painful 
hmniliation,  -*  Remorse. 
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L  .A FRAGMENT  ON  ACADEMICAL  HONORS.  —  (1836.) 

(See  p.  18.) 

Before  commencing  the  Lecture  of  to-day,  I  would  occupy  a  few  minutes 
with  a  matter  in  which  I  am  confident  you  generally  feel  an  interest ;  —  I  refer 
to  the  Academical  Honors  to  be  awarded  to  those  who  approve  their  zeal  and 
ability  in  the  business  of  the  Class.  After  what  I  formerly  had  occasion  to 
say,  I  conceive  it  wholly  unnecessary  now  to  attempt  any  proof  of  the  fact, — 
that  it  is  not  by  anything  done  by  others  for  you,  but  by  what  alone  you  do 
for  yourselves,  that  your  intellectual  improvement  must  be  determined.  Read- 
ing and  listening  to  lectures  are  only  profitable,  inasmuch  as  they  afford  you 
the  means  and  the  occasions  of  exerting  your  faculties ;  —  for  these  faculties 
are  only  developed  in  proportion  as  they  are  exercised.  This  is  a  principle  I 
take  for  granted.  ^ 

A  second  fact,  I  am  assured  you  will  also  allow  me  to  assume,  is,  that  al- 
though strenuous  energy  is  the  one  condition  of  all  improvement,  —  yet  this 
energy  is,  at  first  and  for  a  long  time,  comparatively  painful.  It  is  ptUnful,  be- 
cause it  is  imperfect  But  as  it  is  gradually  perfected,  it  becomes  gradually 
more  pleasing,  and  when  finally  perfect,  that  is,  when  its  power  is  fully  devel- 
oped, it  is  purely  pleasurable ;  for  pleasure  is  nothing  but  the  concomitant  or 
reflex  of  the  unforced  and  unimpeded  energy  of  a  faculty  or  habit, — the  de- 
gree of  pleasure  being  always  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  such  energy.  The 
great  problem  in  education  is,  therefore,  how  to  induce  the  pupil  to  undertake 
and  go  through  with  a  course  of  exertion,  in  its  result  good  and  even  agreeable, 
but  immediately  and  in  itself,  irksome.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning. 
"  Tlie  gods,"  says  Epicharmus,^  "  sell  us  everj'thing  for  toil ; "  and  the  curse  in- 
herited from  Adam,  —  that  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  man  should  eat  his  bread, — 
is  true  of  every  human  acquisition.  Hesiod,  not  less  beautifully  than  philo- 
sophically, sings  of  the  painful  commencement,  and  the  pleasant  consummation, 
of  virtue,  in  the  passage  of  which  the  following  is  the  commencement : 

'AJ^cbwroi :  ^ 
1  Xenophon,  Memorabilia^  U.  1,  20.  —  £d.  S  Opera  et  Ditty  287.  —  £d. 
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(a  passage  which,^  it  will  be  recollected,  Milton  has  not  less  beautifally  imi- 
tated) ;  ^  and  the  Latin  poet  has,  likewise,  well  expressed  the  principle,  toach- 
ing  literary  excellence  in  particular : 


"  Gaadent  sadoribot  artes 


£t  BUM.  dlfBcilem  reddanfc  ad  limina  curaam."  9 

But  as  the  pain  is  immediate,  while  the  profit  and  the  pleasure  are  remote, 
you  will  grant,  I  presume,  without  difficulty,  a  third  fact,  that  the  n»quisite  de- 
gree and  continuance  of  effort  can  only  be  insured,  by  applying  a  stimulus  to 
counteract  and  overcome  the  repressive  effect  of  the  feeling  with  which  the 
exertion  is  for  a  season  accompanied.  A  fourth  fact  will  not  be  denied,  that 
emulation  and  the  love  of  honor  constitute  the  appropriate  stimulus  in  educa- 
tion. These  affections  arc  of  course  implanted  in  man  for  the  wisest  pur[)ose8; 
and,  though  they  may  be  misdirected,  the  inference  from  the  possibility  of  their 
abuse  to  the  absolute  inexpediency  of  their  employment,  is  invalid.  However 
disguised,  their  influence  is  universal : 

"Adhaise 
Romanas,  Graiuaque,  et  Barbaras  induperator 
Erexit :  causae  dkcriminis  atque  laboris 
Indebabuit;"^ 

and  Cicero  shrewdly  remarks,  that  the  philosophers  themselves  prefix  their 
names  to  the  very  books  they  write  on  the  contempt  of  glory .^    These  passiona 
actuate  most  powerfully  the  noblest  minds.    *'  Optimos  mortalium,"  s  says  the 
father  of  the  Senate  to  Tilierius,  —  *^  Optimos  mortalium  altissima  cupere :  con- 
ten^ptu  famie  contcmni  virtutes.**     **  Natural/'  says  Seneca,®  **  gloriosa  est  virtus, 
et  anteire  priorcs  cupit;"  and  Cicero,'  in  more  proximate  reference  to  our  im- 
mediate object,  —  "  Honor  alit  artes  omnciM(ue  incenduntur  ad  studia  gloriA." 
But,  though  their  influence  be  universal,  it  is  most  powerfully  conspicuous  in 
the  young,  of  whom  Aristotle  has  Rioted  it  as  one  of  the  most  discriminating 
characteristics,  that  they  are  lovers  of  honor,  but  still  more  lovers  of  victory.* 
If,  therefore,  it  could  be  but  too  justly  proclaimed  of  man  in  general : 


"  Quifl  enim  virtutem  amplectitur  ipsam, 


PncmiadtoUa8?"9 

it  was  least  of  all  to  be  expected  that  youth  should  do  so.  "  In  learning,"  says 
the  wisdom  of  Bacon,  "  the  flight  will  be  [low  and]  slow  without  some  fbathers 
of  ostentation."*'^  Nothing,  therefore,  could  betray  a  greater  ignorance  of  hu- 
man nature,  or  a  greater  negligence  in  employing  the  most  efficient  mean 

1  Sir  W.  Hamilton  here  probably  refers  to  4,  Pn  Arrhia^  c.  11.  — -  Ed. 

the  lined  in  Lycidas^  —  Ji  Tacitus,  Ann.  iv.  88.  —  Ed. 

"  Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  *  De  Bentficiis^  iii.  86.  —  Ed. 

raise,-'  etc.  —  Ed.  7  Tuk.  Quatst.  i.  2  — ,Ed. 

S  B.  Mantuanos*  Carmen  de  suscepto  Theolog'  8  Rhet.  ii.  12  —  Ed. 

ieo  jmagisterioy  Opera,  Antrerpiae,  1576,  torn.  i.  9  Juvenal ,  Sat.  x.  141.  — Ed. 

p.  174.  —  Ed.  10  Essay  liv.  0/  Vain  Olory.  —  Ed. 

s  Juvenal,  Sat,  x.  188.  ~  Ed. 
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within  its  grasp,  than  for  any  seminary  of  education  to  leave  unapplied  these 
great  promoting  principles  of  activity,  and  to  take  for  granted  that  its  pupils 
would  act  precisely  as  they  ought,  though  left  with  every  inducement  strong 
against,  and  without  any  sufficient  motive  in  favor  of,  exertion. 

Now,  I  express,  I  believe,  the  universal  sentiment,  both  within  and  without 
these  walls,  in  saying,  that  this  University  has  been  unhappily  all  too  remiss,  in 
leaving  the  most  powerful  mean  of  academical  education  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, unemployed.  You  will  observe  I  use  the  term  University  in  contradic- 
tion to  individual  Professors,  for  many  of  these  have  done  much  in  this  respect, 
and  all  of  them,  I  believe,  are  satisfied  that  a  great  deal  more  ought  to  be  done. 
But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  individual  instructors  to  accomplish  what  can  be 
only  accomplished  by  the  public  institution.  The  rewards  proposed  to  merito- 
rious effort  are  not  sufficiently  honorable ;  and  the  efforts  to  which  they  are 
frequently  accorded,  not  of  the  kind  or  d^ree  to  be  of  any  great  or  general 
advantage.     I  shall  explain  myself. 

A  distinction  is  sought  aflcr  with  a  zeal  proportioned  to  its  value ;  and  its 
value  is  measured  by  the  estimation  whi(rh  it  holds  in  public  opinion.  Now, 
though  there  are  prizes  given  in  many  of  our  classes,  nothing  has  been  done  to 
give  them  proper  value  by  raising  them  in  public  estimation.  They  are  not 
conferred  as  matters  of  importance  by  any  external  solemnity ;  they  are  not 
conferred  in  any  general  meeting  of  the  University ;  far  less  under  circum- 
stances which  make  their  distribution  a  matter  of  public  curiosity  and  interest. 
Compared  to  the  publicity  that  might  easily  have  been  secured,  they  are  lofl, 
80  to  speak,  to  be  given  in  holes  and  comers ;  and  while  little  thought  of  to- 
day, are  wholly  forgotten  to-morrow ;  so  that  the  wonder  only  is,  that  what  the 
University  has  thus  treated  with  such  apparent  contempt,  should  have  awak- 
ened even  the  inadequate  emulation  that  has  been  so  laudably  displayed.  Q( 
this  great  defect  in  our  discipline,  I  may  safely  say  that  every  Professor  is 
aware,  and  it  is  now  actually  under  the  consideration  of  the  Senatus,  what  are 
the  most  expedient  measures  to  obtain  a  system  of  means  of  full  efficiency  for 
the  encouragement  and  reward  of  academical  merit  It  will,  of  course,  form 
the  foundation  of  any  such  improvement,  that  the  distribution  of  prizes  be 
made  an  act  of  the  University  at  large ;  and  one  of  the  most  public  and  impos- 
ing character.  By  this  means  a  far  more  powerful  emulation  will  be  roused ;  a 
spirit  which  will  not  be  limited  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  students,  but  will 
more  or  less  pervade  the  whole ;  nay,  not  merely  the  students  themselves,  but 
their  families ;  so  that  when  this  system  is  brought  to  its  adequate  perfection,  it 
will  be  next  to  impossible  for  a  young  man  of  generous  disposition  not  to  put 
forth  every  energy  to  raise  himself  as  high  as  possible  in  the  scale  of  so  honor- 
able a  competition. 

But,  bcsiiles  those  who  can  only  be  affected  by  an  act  of  the  whole  Univer- 
sity, important  improvement  may,  I  think,  be  accompUshed  in  this  respect  in 
the  several  classes.  In  what  I  now  say,  I  would  not  be  supposed  to  express 
any  opinion  in  regard  to  other  classes;  but  confine  my  observations  to  one  un- 
der the  cin'umstances  of  our  own. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  am  convinced  that  excitement  and  rewards  are 
principally  required  to  promote  a  general  and  continued  diligence  in  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  the  class.    I  mean,  therefore,  that  the  prizes  should  with  us  be 
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awarded  for  general  eminence,  as  shown  in  the  Examinations  and 
and  I  am  averse  on  principle  from  proposing  any  premium  during  the  <XNzne 
of  the  sessional  labors  for  single  and  detached  efforts.  The  effect  of  this  wooM 
naturally  be  to  distract  attention  from  what  ought  to  be  the  principal  and  con- 
stant object  of  occupation ;  and  if  honor  is  to  be  gained  by  an  irrcorular  and 
transient  spirit  of  activity,  less  encouragement  will  necessarily  be  aflfbrded  to 
regular  and  sedulous  application.  Prizes  for  individual  Essays,  for  Written 
Analyses  of  important  books,  and  for  Oral  Examination  on  their  contents,  majj 
however,  with  great  advantage,  be  proposed  as  occupation  during  the  summer 
-vacation ;  and  this  I  shall  do.  But  the  honors  of  the  Winter  Session  must  be- 
long to  those  who  have  regularly  gone  through  its  toils. 

In  the  second  place,  the  value  of  the  prizes  may  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
giving  them  greater  and  more  permanent  publicity.  A  very  simple  mode,  and 
one  which  I  mean  to  adopts  is  to  record  upon  a  tablet  each  year,  the  names  of 
the  successful  competitors ;  this  tablet  to  be  permanently  affixed  to  the  walls 
of  the  class-room,  while  a  duplicate  may,  in  like  manner,  be  placed  in  the 
Common  Reading-Room  of  the  lAhrary. 

In  the  third  place,  the  importance  of  the  prizes  for  general  eminence  in  the 
business  of  the  class  may  be  considerably  raised,  by  making  the  competiton 
the  judges  of  merit  among  themselves.     This  I  am  persuaded  is  a  measure  of 
the  vcr}'  highest  efficiency.     On  theory  I  would  argue  this,  and  in  practice  it 
has  been  fully  verified.     On  this  head,  I  shall  quote  to  you  the  experience  of 
my  venerated  preceptor,  the  late  Professor  Jardiiie  of  Glasgow,  —  a  man,  I 
will  make  bold  to  say,  who,  in  the  chair  of  I^ogic  of  that  University,  did  more 
for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  his  pupils  than  any  other  public  instructor 
in  this  country  within  the  memory'  of  man.     This  he  did  not  accomplish  either 
by   great  erudition    or  great  philosophical  talent,  —  though  he   was   both  a 
learned  and  an  able  thinker,  —  but  by  the  application  of  that  primarj'  prin- 
ciple of  education,  which,  wherever  employed,  has  been  employed  with  suc- 
cess,—  I  mean  the  determination  of  the  pupil  to  self-activity, —  doing  nothing 
for  him  which  he  is  able  to  do  for  himself.     This  principle,  which  has  been 
always  inculcated  by  theorists  on  education,  has,  however,  by  few  been  carried 
fully  into  effect. 

"  One  difficult  and  very  important  part,"  says  Mr.  Jardinc,!  "  in  administering  the 
system  of  prizes,  still  remains  to  be  stated;  and  this  is  the  method  by  which  the  difTerent 
degrees  of  merit  are  determined;  a  point  in  which  any  error  with  regard  to  principle,  or 
luspicion  of  practical  mistake,  would  completely  destroy  all  the  good  effects  aimed  at 
by  the  establishment  in  question.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  qnalificatioos 
which  form  the  ground  of  competition  for  the  class  prizes,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
and  which  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  univei-sity  prizes,  are  diligence,  regularity 
of  attendance,  general  eminence  at  the  daily  examinations,  and  in  the  execution  of 
themes,  propriety  of  academical  conduct,  and  habitual  good  manners;  and,  on  these 
heads,  it  is  ven.'  obvious,  a  judgment  must  be  pronounced  either  by  the  professor,  or  by 
the  students  themselves,  as  no  others  have  access  to  the  requisite  information. 

"  It  may  be  imagined,  at  first  view,  that  the  oflSce  of  judge  would  be  best  performed 
by  the  professor;  but  after  long  experience,  and  much  attention  to  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings,  I  am  inclined  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  exercise  of  this  right  as  vested 
in  the  students.     Were  the  professor  to  take  this  duty  upon  himself,  it  would  be  impoe- 

1  OytUtus  of  PkiloMphical  Education,  etc  ,  pp.  384,  386;  887,  889. 
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aible,  even  with  the  most  perfect  conviction,  on  the  pnrt  of  the  students,  that  his  judg- 
ment and  candor  were  nnimpeachnble,  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  parties ;  while,  on  the 
Other  hand,  were  there  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  his  impartiality,  in  either  of  these 
points,  or  the  remotest  ground  for  insinuation  that  he  gave  undue  advantage  to  any  indi- 
viduals, in  bringing  forward  their  claims  to  the  prejudice  of  others,  the  charm  of  emu- 
lation would  be  dissolved  at  once,  and  every  future  effort  among  his  pupils  would  be 
enfeebled. 

**  The  indispensable  qualities  of  good  judges,  then,  are  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  their  judgment  is  to  rest,  and  a  firm  resolution  to  determine  on  the 
matter  before  them  with  strict  impartiality.  It  is  presumed  that  the  students,  in  these 
respects,  are  sufficiently  qualified.  They  are  every  day  witnesses  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  business  of  the  class  goes  on,  and  have,  accordingly,  the  best  opportunities 
of  judging  as  to  the  merits  of  their  fellow-students ;  the}'  have  it  in  their  power  to  ob- 
serve the  regularity  of  their  attendance,  and  the  general  propriety  of  their  conduct; 
they  hear  the  questions  which  are  put,  with  the  answers  which  are  given ;  their  various 
themes  are  read  aloud,  and  observations  are  made  on  them  from  the  chair.  They  have, 
likewise,  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  respective  merits  of  all  the  competitors,  in 
the  extemponmeous  exercises  of  the  class ;  and  they,  no  doubt,  hear  the  performances 
of  one  anothtr  canvassed  in  conversation,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  comparative  esti- 
mate. Besides,  as  every  individual  is,  himself,  deeply  interested,  it  is  not  possible  but 
that  he  should  pay  the  closest  attention  to  what  is  going  on  around  him ;  whilst  he  can- 
not fail  to  be  aware  that  he,  in  like  manner,  is  constantly  observed  by  others,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  ordeal  of  daily  criticism.  In  truth,  the  character,  the  abilities,  the  dili- 
gence, and  progress  of  stu(Ient<>,  are  as  well  known  to  one  another,  before  the  close  of 
the  session,  as  their  faces.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  deficiency  as  to  means  of 
information  to  enable  them  to  act  the  part  of  enlightened  and  upright  judges. 

**  But  they  likewise  possess  the  other  requisite  for  an  equitable  decision;  for  the  great 
mig'ority  have  really  a  desire  to  judge  honorably  and  fairly  on  the  merit  of  their  fellows. 
The  natural  candor  and  generosity  of  youth,  the  sense  of  right  and  obligations  of  jus- 
tice, are  not  yet  so  perverted,  by  bad  example  and  the  ways  of  the  world,  as  to  permit 
any  deliberate 'intention  of  violating  the  integrity  on  which  they  profess  to  act,  or  any 
wish  to  conspire  in  supporting  an  unrighteous  judgment.  There  is  greater  danger,  per- 
haps, that  young  persons,  in  their  circumstances,  may  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced 
by  friendship  or  personal  dislike,  rather  than  by  the  pure  and  unbiassed  sense  of  meri- 
torious exertion,  or  good  abilities;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  an  individual  considers 
of  how  little  consequence  his  single  vote  will  be  among  so  many,  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  he  will  be  induced  to  sacrifice  it  either  to  friendship  or  to  enmity.  There  are,  how- 
ever, no  perfect  judges  in  any  department  of  human  life.  Prejudices  and  unperceived 
biasses  make  their  way  into  the  minds  even  of  the  most  upright  of  our  fellow-creatures; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  votes  are  sometimes  thrown  away,  or  injudiciously  given, 
by  young  students  in  the  Logic  class.  Still,  these  little  aberrations  are  never  found  to 
disturb  the  operation  of  the  general  principle  on  which  the  scale  of  merit  Is  determined, 
and  the  list  of  honors  filled  up.*' 

Now,  Grentlemen,  from  what  I  know  of  you,  I  think  it  almost  needless  to 
say,  that,  in  confiding  to  you  a  function  on  the  intelligent  and  upright  discharge 
of  which  the  value  and  significance  of  the  prizes  will  wholly  depend,  I  do  this 
without  any  anxiety  for  the  result  I  am  sure  at  least  that  if  aught  be  want- 
ing, the  defect  will  be  found  neither  in  your  incompetency  nor  want  of  wilL 

And  here  I  would  conclude  what  I  propose  to  say  to  you  on  this  subject ; 
(this  has  extended  to  a  far  greater  length  than  I  anticipated) ;  I  would  con- 
clude with  a  most  earnest  exhortation  to  those  who  may  be  discouraged  from 
coming  forward  as  competitors  for  academical  honors,  from  a  feeling  or  a  &nc)r 
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of  inferiority.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  dissuade  them  from  this,  because 
they  may  be  deceived  in  the  estimate  of  their  own  powers.  Many  individuali 
do  not  become  aware  of  their  own  talents,  till  placed  in  circumstances  which 
compel  them  to  make  strenuous  exertion.  Then  they  and  those  around  them 
discover  the  mistake.  In  the  second  place,  even  though  some  of  you  may  now 
find  yourselves  somewhat  inferior  to  others,  do  not  for  a  moment  despair  of 
the  future.  The  most  powerful  minds  are  frequently  of  a  tardy  development, 
and  you  may  rest  assured,  that  the  sooner  and  more  vigorously  you  exercise 
your  faculties,  the  speedier  and  more  complete  will  be  their  evolution.  In  the 
third  place,  I  exhort  you  to  remember  that  the  distinctions  now  to  be  gained, 
are  on  their  own  account  principally  valuable  as  means  towards  an  end,  —  as 
motives  to  induce  you  to  cultivate  your  powers  by  exercise.  All  of  you,  even 
though  nearly  equal,  cannot  obtain  equal  honors  in  the  struggle,  but  all  of  you 
will  obtain  advantage  equally  substantial,  if  you  all,  what  is  wholly  in  your 
own  power,  equally  put  forth  your  energies  to  strive.  And  though  you  should 
all  endeavor  to  be  first,  let  me  remind  you,  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  that — 
"  Prima  sequentem,  pulchrum  est  in  secundis,  tertiisque  consistere."  ^ 


B.  — FRAGMENTS  ON  THE  SCOTTISH  PHILOSOPHY. 

(a)  Portion  of  Intboddctobt  Lectukb  (l^^)* 

Before  entering  on  the  proposed  subjects  of  consideration,  I  must  be  allowed 
a  brief  preliminary  digression.  In  entering  on  a  course  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind,  —  of  Philosophy  Proper,  —  we  ought  not,  as  Scotsmen,  to  forget  that  on 
this  is,  and  always  has  been,  principally  founded  the  scientific  reputation  of 
Scotland ;  and,  therefore,  that  independently  of  the  higher  claims  of  this 
philosophy  to  attention,  it  would  argue  almost  a  want  of  patriotism  in  us,  were 
we  to  neglect  a  study  with  the  successful  cultivation  of  which  our  country,  and 
in  particular  this  University,  have  been  so  honorably  associated. 

Whether  it  be  that  the  characteristic  genius  of  our  nation  — the  prceferm- 
dum  Scotorum  ingenium  —  was  more  capable  of  powerful  effort  than  of  perse- 
vering industry,  and,  therefore,  carried  us  more  to  studies  of  principle  than 
studies  of  detail;  or  (what  is  more  probable),  that  institutions  and  circum- 
stances have  been  here  less  favorable,  than  in  other  countries,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  erudition  and  research  ;  certain  it  is  that  the  reputation  for  intellectual 
capacity  which  Scotland  has  always  sustained  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  is 
founded  far  less  on  the  achievements  of  her  sons  in  learning  and  scholarship, 
than  on  what  they  have  done,  or  shown  themselves  capable  of  doing,  in  Philos- 
ophy Proper  and  its  dependent  sciences. 

In  former  ages,  Scotland  presented  but  few  objects  for  scientific  and  literary 
ambition ;  and  Scotsmen  of  intellectual  enterprise  usually  sought  in  other  coun- 

1  Orator^  c.  i. 
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tries,  tliat  education,  patronage,  and  applause,  which  were  denied  them  in  their 
own.  It  is,  indeed,  an  honorable  testimony  to  the  natural  vigor  of  Scottish  tal- 
ent, that,  while  Scotland  afforded  so  little  encouragement  for  its  production,  a 
complement  so  large  in  amount,  and  of  so  high  a  quality,  should  have  been,  as 
it  were,  spontaneously  supplied.  During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, there  was  hardly  to  be  found  a  Continental  University  without  a  Scottish 
professor.  It  was,  indeed,  a  common  saying,  that  a  Scottish  pedlar  and  a  Scot- 
tish professor  were  everywhere  to  be  met  with.  France,  however,  was  long  the 
great  nursery  of  Scottish  talent;  and  this  even  after  the  political  and  religious 
estrangement  of  Scotland  from  her  ancient  ally,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  accession  of  the  Scottish  monarch  to  the  English  crown ; 
and  the  extent  of  this  foreign  patronage  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  a 
single  prelate  —  the  illustrious  Cardinal  Du  Perron  —  is  recorded  to  have 
found  places  in  the  seminaries  of  France  for  a  greater  number  of  literary 
Scotsmen  than  all  the  schools  and  universities  of  Scotland  maintained  at  home.' 

But  this  favor  to  our  countr}'men  was  not  without  its  reasons ;  and  the  ground 
of  partiahty  was  not  their  superior  erudition.  What  principally  obtained  for 
them  reputation  and  patronage  abroad,  was  their  dialectical  and  metaphysical 
acuteness ;  and  this  they  were  found  so  generally  to  possess,  that  philosophical 
talent  became  almost  a  proverbial  attribute  of  the  nation.' 

During  the  ascendant  of  the  Aristotelic  philosophy,  and  so  long  as  dexterity  in 
disputation  was  considered  the  highest  academical  accomplishment,  the  logical 
subdety  of  our  countrymen  was  in  high  and  general  demand.  But  they  were 
remarkable  less  as  writers  than  as  instructors ;  for  were  we  to  consider  them 
only  in  the  former  capacity,  the  works  that  now  remain  to  us  of  these  expatri- 
ated philosophers,  —  these  Scoli  extra  Scotiam  agentes^  —  though  neither  few 
nor  unimportant,  would  still  never  enable  us  to  account  for  the  high  and  pe^ 
culiar  reputation  which  the  Scottish  dialecticians  so  long  enjoyed  throughout 
Europe. 

Such  was  the  literary  character  of  Scotland,  before  the  establishment  of  her 
intellectual  independence,  and  such  has  it  continued  to  the  present  day.  In 
illustration  of  this,  I  cannot  now  attempt  a  comparative  survey  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  this  country  and  others  to  the  different  departments  of  knowl- 
edge, nor  is  it  necessary ;  for  no  one,  I  am  assured,  will  deny  that  it  is  only  in 
the  Philosophy  of  Mind  that  a  Scotsman  has  established  an  epoch,  or  that  Scot- 
land, by  the  consent  of  Europe,  has  bestowed  her  name  upon  a  School. 

The  man  who  gave  the  whole  philosophy  of  Europe  a  new  impulse  and  di- 
rection, and  to  whom,  mediately  or  immediately,  must  be  referred  every  subse- 
quent advance  in  philosophical  speculation,  was  our  countryman,  —  David 
Hume.  In  speaking  of  this  illustrious  thinker,  I  feel  anxious  to  be  distinctly 
understood.  I  would,  therefore,  earnestly  request  of  you  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
religious  disbelief  and  philosophical  skepticism  are  not  merely  not  the  same,  but 
have  no  natural  connection ;  and  that  while  the  one  must  ever  be  a  matter  of 
reprobation  and  regret,  the  other  is  in  itself  deserving  of  applause.  Both  were 
united  in  Hume;  and  this  union  has  unfortunately  contributed  to  associate 
them  together  in  popular  opinion,  and  to  involve  them  equally  in  one  vague 
condemnation.     Iliey  must,  therefore,  I  repeat,  be  accurately  distinguished; 

1  SeeDueicsnofu,p.iaO.— Ed.  S  SMDMcit«<0iu,p.ll9.— Ed. 
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and  thus,  though  decidedly  opposed  to  one  and  all  of  Hume's  theological  con- 
clusions, I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  of  his  philosophical  skepticism,  that 
this  was  not  only  beneficial  in  its  results,  but,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  pe- 
riod, even  a  necessary  step  in  the  progress  of  Philosophy  towards  truth.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  requisite  in  order  to  arouse  thought  from  its  lethargy.  Men 
had  fallen  asleep  over  their  dogmatic  systems.  In  Germany,  the  Rationalism 
of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf;  in  England,  the  Sensualism  of  Locke,  with  all  its  mel- 
ancholy results,  had  subsided  almost  into  established  faiths.  The  Skepticism  of 
Hume,  like  an  electric  spark,  sent  life  through  the  paralyzed  opinions ;  philos- 
ophy awoke  to  renovated  vigor,  and  its  problems  were  agiun  to  be  considered 
in  other  aspects,  and  subjected  to  a  more  searching  analysis. 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  manifest  the  inadequacy  of 
the  prevailing  system.    In  this  respect,  skepticism  is  always  highly  advanta- 
geous; for  skepticism  is  only  the  carrying  out  of  erroneous  philosophy  to  the 
absurdity  which  it  always  virtually  involved.     The  skeptic,  qua  skeptic,  cannot 
himself  lay  down  his  premises ;  he  can  only  accept  them  from  the  dogmatist ;  if 
true,  they  can  afiford  no  foundation  for  the  skeptical  inference ;  if  false,  the 
sooner  they  are  exposed  in  their  real  character,  the  better.    Accepting  his  prin- 
ciples from  the  dominant  philosophies  of  Locke  and  Leibnitz,  and   deducing 
with  irresistible  evidence  these  principles  to  their  legitimate  results,  Hume 
showed,  by  the  extreme  absurdity  of  these  results  themselves,  either  that  Phi- 
losophy altogether  was  a  delusion,  or  that  the  individual  systems  which  afforded 
the  premises,  were  erroneous  or  incomplete.    He  thus  constrained  philosophers 
to  the  alternative,  —  either  of  surrendering  philosophy  as  null,  or  of  ascending 
to  higher  principles,  in  order  to  reestablish  it  against  the  skeptical  reduction. 
The  dilemma  of  Hume  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  most  memorable  crisis  in  the 
jfiistory  of  philosophy ;  for  out  of  it  the  whole  subsequent  Metaphysic  of  Europe 
has  taken  its  rise. 

To  Ilumc  we  owe  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  and,  therefore,  also,  in  general, 
the  latter  philosophy  of  Germany.  Kant  explicitly  acknowledges  that  it  was 
by  Hume's  reductio  ad  abi^urdum  of  the  previous  doctrine  of  Caus^ity,  he  was 
first  roused  from  his  dogmatic  slumber.  He  saw  the  necessity  that  had  arisen, 
of  placing  philosophy  on  a  foundation  beyond  the  reach  of  skepticism,  or  of 
surrendering  it  altogether ;  and  this  it  was  that  led  him  to  those  researches  into 
the  conditions  of  thought,  which  considered,  whether  in  themselves  or  in  their 
consequences,  whether  in  what  they  established  or  in  what  they  subverted,  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  speculation. 

To  Hume,  in  like  manner,  we  owe  the  philosophy  of  Reid,  and,  conse- 
quently, what  is  now  distinctively  known  in  £urope  as  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Scottish  School. 

Unable  to  controvert  the  reasoning  of  Berkeley,  as  founded  on  the  philos- 
ophy of  Descartes  and  Locke,  Reid  had  quietly  resigned  himself  to  Idealism, 
and  he  confesses  that  he  would  never  have  been  led  to  question  the  legitimacy 
of  the  common  doctrine  of  Perception,  involving  though  it  did  the  negation  of 
an  external  world,  had  Hume  not  startled  him  into  hesitation  and  inquiry,  by 
showing  that  the  same  reasoning  which  disproved  the  Existence  of  Matter,  dis- 
proved, when  fairly  carried  out,  also  the  Substantiality  of  Mind.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  philosophy  founded  by  Reid, — illustrated  and  adorned  by  Stewart; 
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and  it  is  to  this  philosophy,  and  to  the  writings  of  these  two  illustrious  thinkers, 
that  Scotland  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  distinguished  reputation  which  she  at 
present  enjoys,  in  every  country  where  the  study  of  the  Mind  has  not,  as  in 
England,  been  neglected  for  the  study  of  Matter. 

The  Philosophy  of  Reid  is  at  once  our  pride  and  our  reproach.  At  home, 
mistaken  and  undervalued ;  abroad,  understood  and  honored.  The  assertion 
may  be  startling,  yet  is  literally  true,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Scottish  School 
have  been  nowhere  less  fairly  appreciated  than  in  Scotland  itself.  To  explain 
how  they  have  been  misinterpreted,  and,  consequently  neglected,  in  the  coun- 
try' of  their  birth,  is  more  than  I  can  now  attempt;  but  as  I  believe  an  equal 
ignorance  prevails  in  regard  to  the  high  favor  accorded  to  these  speculations 
by  those  nations  who  are  now  in  advance,  as  the  most  enlightened  cultivators 
of  philosophy,  I  shall  endeavor,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  show  that  it  may  be 
for  our  credit  not  rashly  to  disparage  what  other  countries  view  as  our  chief 
national  claim  to  scientific  celebrity.  In  illustration  of  this,  I  shall  only  allude 
to  the  account  in  which  our  Scottish  Philosophy  is  held  in  Germany  and  in 
France. 

There  is  a  strong  general  analogy  between  the  philosophies  of  Reid  and  Kant ; 
and  Kant,  I  may  observe  by  the  way,  was  a  Scotsman  by  proximate  descent  Both 
originate  in  a  recoil  against  the  skepticism  of  Hume ;  both  are  equally  opposed 
to  the  Sensualism  of  Locke ;  both  vindicate  with  equal  zeal  the  moral  dignity 
of  man ;  and  both  attempt  to  mete  out.and  to  define  the  legitimate  sphere  of  our 
intellectual  activity.  There  are  however,  important  differences  between  the 
doctrines,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  very  different  characters  of  the 
men ;  and  while  Kant  surpassed  Reid  in  systematic  power  and  comprehension, 
Reid  excelled  Kant  in  the  caution  and  security  of  his  procedure.  There  is, 
however,  one  point  of  difference  in  which  it  is  now  acknowledged,  even  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  that  Kant  was  wrong.  I  allude  to 
the  doctrine  of  Perception,  —  the  doctrine  which  constitutes  the  very  corner- 
stone of  the  philosophy  of  Reid.  Though  both  philosophies  were,  in  their 
origin,  reactions  against  the  skepticism  of  Hume,  this  reaction  was  not  equally 
determined  in  each  by  the  same  obnoxious  conclusion.  For,  as  it  was  prima- 
rily to  reconnect  Effect  and  Cause  that  Kant  was  roused  to  speculation,  so  it 
was  primarily  to  regain  the  worlds  of  Mind  and  Matter,  that  Reid  was  awak- 
ened to  activity.  Accordingly  Kant,  admitting,  without  question,  the  previous 
doctrine  of  philosophers,  that  the  mind  has  no  immediate  knowledge  of  any 
existence  external  to  itself,  adopted  it  without  hesitation  as  a  principle,  —  that 
the  mind  is  cognizant  of  nothing  beyond  its  own  modifications,  and  that  what 
our  natural  consciousness  mistakes  for  an  external  world,  is  only  an  internal 
phenomenon,  only  a  mental  representation  of  the  unknown  and  inconceivable. 
Reid,  on  the  contrary,  was  fortunately  led  to  question  the  grounds  on  which 
philosophers  had  given  the  lie  to  the  natural  beliefs  of  mankind;  and  his  in- 
quiry terminated  in  the  conclusion,  that  there  exists  no  valid  ground  for  the 
hypothesis,  universally  admitted  by  the  learned,  that  an  immediate  knowledge 
of  material  objects  is  impossible.  The  attempt  of  Kant,  if  the  attempt  were 
serious,  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  an  external  and  unknown  world,  was, 
as  is  universally  admitted,  a  signal  fulure ;  and  his  Hypothetical  Realism  was 
soon  analyzed  by  an  illustrious  disciple  —  Fichte  —  into  an  Absolute  IdealioBy 
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with  a  logical  rigor  that  did  not  admit  of  refutation.^  In  the  meanwhile  Reid\i 
doctrine  of  Perception  had  attracted  the  attention  of  an  acute  opponent  of  the 
Critical  Philosophy  in  Grermany ; '  and  that  doctrine,  divested  of  those  super- 
ficial errors  which  have  led  some  ingenious  reasoners  in  this  country  to  view 
and  represent  Reid  as  holding  an  opinion  on  this  point  identical  with  Kant's, 
was,  in  Kant's  own  country,  placed  in  opposition  against  his  opinion,  fortified 
as  that  was  by  the  authority  of  all  modem  philosophers.  And  with  what  result? 
Simply  this:  —  that  the  most  distinguished  representatives  of  the  Kantian 
school  now  acknowledge  Kant's  doctrine  of  Perception  to  be  erroneous,  and 
one  analogous  to  that  of  Reid  they  have  adopted  in  its  stead.  Thus,  while,  in 
Scotland,  the  fundamental  position  of  Reid's  philosophy  has  been  misundor- 
stood,  his  criticism  of  the  ideal  theory  treated  as  a  blunder,  and  his  peculiar 
doctrine  of  perception  represented  as  essentially  the  same  with  that  of  the  phi- 
losophers whom  he  assailed ;  in  Gennany,  and  by  his  own  disciples,  Kant's 
theory  of  perception  is  admitted  to  be  false,  and  the  doctrine  of  Reid,  on  this 
point,  appreciated  at  its  just  value,  and  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  original  contributions  ever  made  to  philosophy. 

But  in  France,  I  may  add  Italy,  the  triumph  of  the  Scottish  school  has  been 
even  more  signal  than  in  Germany.  The  philosophy  of  Locke,  first  recom- 
mended to  his  countrymen  by  the  brilliant  fancy  of  Voltaire,  was,  by  the  lucid 
subtlety  of  Condillac,  reduced  to  a  simplicity  which  not  only  obtained  an 
ascendant  over  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  but  rendered  it  in  France  the 
object  of  all  but  universal  admiration.  Locke  had  deduced  all  knowledge 
from  Experience,  but  Condillac  analyzed  every  faculty  into  Sense.  Though 
its  author  was  no  materialist,  the  system  of  transformed  sensation  is  only  a  di^ 
guised  materialism ;  and  the  import  of  the  doctrine  soon  became  but  too  appar- 
ent in  its  eflfects.  Melancholy,  however,  as  it  was,  this  theory  obtained  an 
authority  in  France  unparalleled  for  its  universality  and  continuance.  For 
seventy  years,  not  a  single  work  of  an  opposite  tendency  made  the  smallest 
impression  on  the  public  mind ;  all  discussion  of  principles  had  ceased ;  it  re- 
mained only  to  develop  the  remoter  consequences  of  the  system ;  philosophy 
seemed  accomplished. 

Such  was  the  state  of  opinion  in  France  until  the  downfall  of  the  Empire. 
In  the  period  of  tranquillity  that  followed  the  Restoration,  the  minds  of  men 
were  again  turned  with  interest  to  metaphysical  speculation  ;  and  it  was  then 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Scottish  Philosophy  were,  for  the  first  time,  heard  in 
the  public  schools  of  France.  Recommended  by  the  powerful  talent  and  high 
authority  of  Royer-Collard,  these  doctrines  made  converts  of  some  of  the  lo^i- 
est  intellects  of  France.  A  vigorous  assault,  in  which  the  prowess  of  Cousin 
was  remarkable,  was  made  against  the  prevalent  opinions,  and  with  a  success 
so  decisive,  that,  after  a  controversy  of  twenty  years,  the  school  of  Condillac  is 
now,  in  its  own  country,  considered  as  extinct ;  while  our  Scottish  philosophy 
not  only  obtained  an  ascendant  in  public  opinion,  but,  through  the  influence 
of  my  illustrious  friend  M.  Cousin,  forms  the  basis  of  philosophical  instruction 

1  Some  firagmentary  criticisms  of  the  Kan-  9  Schnlze,  in  his  JSMnJnmu,  pnbliehed  in 

tian  philosophy  in  this  respect,  will  be  found  1793;  and  again  in  his  Kritik  der  theoretisekeu 

appended  to  this  dissertation.    See  below,  p.  Pkihfopkie^  1801.    See  Reid*s  Works^  p.  797.— 
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in  the  Tarious  Colleges  connected  with  the  University  of  France.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed,  that  the  French  have  servilely  adopted  the  opinions  of 
our  countrymen.  On  the  contrary,  what  they  have  borrowed  they  have  so 
ably  amplified,  stren<rthened,  simplified,  and  improved,  that  the  common  doc- 
trines of  Reid  and  Stewart,  of  Royer-CoUard  and  Jouffroy  (for  Cousin  falb 
under  another  categor}-),  ought  injustice  to  be  denominated  the  Scoio-Gallican 
PhUosophijy  —  a  name^  indeed,  already  bestowed  upon  them  by  recent  histo- 
rians of  philosophy  in  Germany. 


(6.)  M.  Jouffrot's  Criticism  of  ths  Scottish  School. 

(Probably  1837,  or  a  little  later.    See  (Euvres  de  Bad,  voL  1.   Pre&ce,  p.  dxxxvL* 

cxcix.  —  Ed.) 

*  *  *  *      I  must  be  allowed  to  make  an  observation  in 

reference  to  the  criticism  of  M.  Joufiroy. 

Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart  not  only  denounce  as  absurd  the  attempt  to  dem- 
onstrate, that  the  original  data  of  Consciousness  are  for  us  the  rule  of  what  we 
.ought  to  believe,  that  is,  the  criteria  of  a  relative,  —  human,  —  subjective, 
truth ;  but  interdict  as  unphilosophical  all  question  in  regard  to  their  validity, 
as  the  vehicles  of  an  absolute  or  objective  truth. 

M.  Joufiroy,  of  course,  coincides  with  the  Scottish  philosophers  in  regard  to 
the  former ;  but  as  to  the  latter,  he  maintains,  with  Kant,  that  the  doubt  is 
legitimate,  and,  though  he  admits  it  to  be  insoluble,  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be 
entertained.  Nor,  on  the  ground  on  which  they  and  he  consider  the  question, 
am  I  disposed  to  dissent  from  his  conclusion.  But  on  that  on  which  I  have 
now  placed  it,^  I  cannot  but  view  the  inquiry  as  incompetent  For  what  is  the 
question  in  plain  terms  ?  Simply,  —  Whether  what  our  nature  compels  us  to 
believe  as  true  and  real,  be  true  and  real,  or  only  a  consistent  illusion  V  Now 
this  question  cannot  be  philosophically  entertained,  for  two  reasons.  1°,  Be- 
cause there  exists  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  veracity  or  our  nature,  which 
either  precludes  or  peremptorily  repels  a  gratuitous  supposition  of  its  men- 
dacity. 2°,  Because  we  have  no  mean  out  of  Consciousness  of  testing  Con- 
sciousness. If  its  data  are  found  concordant,  they  must  be  trustworthy ;  if 
repugnant,  they  are  already  proved  unworthy  of  credit  Unless,  therefore, 
the  mutual  collation  of  the  primary  data  of  Consciousness  be  held  such  an 
inquir)',  this  is,  I  think,  manifestly  incompetent  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  one 
or  more  of  these  original  facts  being  rejected  as  false,  that  the  question  can 
emerge  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  others.  But,  in  reality,  on  this  hypothe- 
sis, the  problem  is  already  decided ;  their  character  for  truth  is  gone ;  and  all 
subsequent  canvassing  of  their  probability  is  profitless  speculation. 

Kant  started,  like  the  philosophers  in  general,  with  the  non-acceptance  of 
the  deliverance  of  Consciousness,  —  that  we  are  immediately  cognizant  of 
extended  objects.  This  first  step  decided  the  destiny  of  his  philosophy.  The 
external  world,  as  known,  was,  therefore,  only  a  phaenomenon  of  the  internal ; 
and  our  knowledge  in  general  only  of  self,  the  objective  only  subjective ;  and 

1  See  BfiiTs  Workg^  p.  740.  — Ed. 
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troth  only  the  hannony  of  thought  with  thought,  not  of  thought  with  things; 
—  reality  only  a  necessary  illusion. 

It  was  quite  in  order,  that  Kant  should  canvass  the  veracity  of  all  our  pri- 
mary beliefs,  having  founded  his  philosophy  on  the  presumed  falsehood  of  one ; 
and  an  inquiry  followed  out  with  such  consistency  and  talent  could  not,  from 
such  a  coomiencement,  terminate  in  a  different  result 

(c.)  General  Charactebistics  of  the  Scottish  School. 

(Written  in  connection  with  proposed  Memoir  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart.     On 

I>e8k,  May  1856;  written  Autumn  1855.  —  £i>.) 

The  Scottish  School  of  Philosophy  is  distinctively  characterized  by  its  oppo- 
sidon  to  all  the  destructive  schemes  of  speculation  ;  —  in  particular,  to  Skepti- 
cism, or  the  uncertainty  of  Knowledge ;  to  Idealism,  or  the  non-existence  of 
the  material  world ;  to  Fatalism,  or  the  denial  of  a  moral  universe.  Beid  has 
the  merit  of  originating  this  movement,  and  Stewart  the  honor  of  continning, 
and  promoting,  and  extending  it 

In  the  philosophy  which  prevailed  before  Descartes,  in  whose  doctrines  it  may 
be  a(Tirmcd  that  modem  speculation  took  its  rise,  we  find  all  these  schemes,* 
indeed,  but  all  marked  and  modified  in  a  peculiar  manner.  In  antiquity,  we 
have  the  skepticism  of  Pyrrho  and  ^nesidemus ;  but  this,  however  ingenious 
its  object,  never  became  popular  or  dangerous,  and  without  a  formal  or  decisive 
refutation,  gradually  died  out. 

In  the  scholastic  ages,  Idealism  was  [countenanced]  by  the  dominant  psychol- 
ogy, and  would  perhaps  have  taken  root,  but  for  the  check  it  encountered  from 
the  Church,  to  the  dogmas  of  which  all  philosophy  was  then  voluntarily  sub- 
jected. The  doctrine  of  Representative  Perception,  in  its  cruder  form,  was 
generally  accepted,  and  the  question  often  mooted,  "  Could  not  God  maintain 
the  species  in  the  sensor}',  the  object  (external  reality)  being  annihilated  ? " 
This  problem,  as  philosophy  affirmed,  theology  denied.  It  was  possible,  nay 
probable,  according  to  the  former ;  impossible,  because  heretical,  according  to 
the  latter.  * 

Finally,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Absolute  decrees  of  God  might,  at  the  first 
view,  be  thought,  not  only  to  favor,  but  to  establish,  a  doctrine  of  unconditioned 
Fatalism.  But  this  inference  was  disavowed  by  the  most  strenuous  advocates 
of  Prescience  and  Predestination ;  and  the  Freewill  of  man  asserted  no  less 
vehemently  than  the  Free  Grace  of  Crod. 

(d)  Kant  and  Reid. 

(Written  in  connection  with  proposed  Memoir  of  Mr.  Stewart.     On  Desk,  May, 

1856 ;  written  Autumn  1855.  —  £d.) 

•  •••••• 

In  like  manner,  Kant  assailed  Skepticism,  and  the  skepticism  of  Hume ;  but 
with  a  very  difierent  result    For,  if  in  one  conclusion  he  controverted  skep- 

I  See  Dixeussions,  p.  198,  second  edition, — why  IdeftUsm  and  the  doctrine  of  TnuumlMtan- 
tiatlou  were  incompatible. 
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ticism,  he  himself  introduced  and  patronized  the  most  unexclnsiTe  doubL  He 
showed,  indeed,  diat  Hume's  rejection  of  the  notion  of  Causality  was  groundless. 
He  proved  that,  although  this  notion  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  constructed 
from  experience,  still  causality  was  a  real  and  efficient  principle,  native  and 
necessary  in  human  intelligence ;  and  that  although  experience  did  not  explain 
its  genesis,  experience  always  supposes  its  operation.  So  far  so  good.  But 
Kant  did  not  stop  here.  He  endeavored  to  evince  that  pure  Reason,  that 
Intelligence  is  naturally,  is  necessarily,  repugnant  with  itself,  and  that  specula- 
tion ends  in  a  series  of  insoluble  antilogies.  In  its  highest  potence,  in  its  very 
essence,  thought  is  thus  infected  with  contradiction ;  and  the  worst  and  most 
pervading  skepticism  is  the  melancholy  result  If  I  have  done  anything  meri- 
torious in  philosophy,  it  is  in  the  attempt  to  explain  the  phaenomena  of  these 
contradictions ;  in  showing  that  they  arise  only  when  intelligence  transcends 
the  limits  to  which  its  legitimate  exercise  is  restricted ;  and  that  within  these 
bounds  (the  Conditioned),  natural  thought  is  neither  fallible  nor  mendacious — 

**  Neque  dedpitur,  nee  decipit  omquam." 

If  this  view  be  correct,  Kant^s  antinomies,  with  their  consequent  skepticism, 
are  solved ;  and  the  human  mind,  however  weak,  is  shown  not  to  be  the  work 
of  a  treacherous  Creator. 

Beid,  on  the  contrar}',  did  not  subvert  the  trustworthiness  of  the  one  witness, 
on  whose  absolute  veracity  he  relied.  In  his  hands  natural  (and,  therefore,  nec- 
essary) thought,  —  Consciousness,  —  Common  Sense,  —  are  always  held  out  as 
entitled  to  our  implicit  and  thorough-going  confidence.  The  fact  of  the  testi- 
mony sufficiently  guarantees  the  truth  of  what  the  testimony  avouches.  The 
testimony,  if  delivered,  is  to  be  believed  pro  tanto  impeccable. 
«««««« 


(e)  Kaict^s  DocTRiifB  OF  Spacb  and  Timb. 
(Fragments  from  early  Papers.    Probably  before  1836.  —  Ed.) 

Kant,  1^,  Made  our  actual  world  one  merely  of  illusion.  Time  and  Space, 
under  which  we  must  perceive  and  think,  he  reduced  to  mere  subjective  spec- 
tral forms,  which  have  no  real  archetype  in  the  noumenal  or  real  universe. 
We  can  infer  nothing  from  this  to  that  Cause  and  Effect  govern  thing  and 
thought  in  the  world  of  Space  and  Time ;  the  relation  will  not  subsist  where 
Time  and  Space  have  no  reality.  (lines  from  Fracastorius.)^  Corresponds 
with  the  Platonic,  but  more  thorough-going.  Kant,  2®,  Made  Reason,  Intelli- 
gence, contradict  itself  in  its  legitimate  exercise.  Antilogy,  —  antinomy,  part 
and  parcel  of  its  nature ;  not  only  *'  reasoning,  but  to  err,**  but  reason  itself. 

Thus,  the  conviction  that  we  live  in  a  world  of  unreality  and  illusion,  and 
that  our  very  faculty  of  knowledge  is  only  given  us  to  mislead,  is  the' result  of 
our  criticism,  —  Skepticism. 

On  the  contrary,  my  doctrine  holds,  1^,  That  Space  and  Time,  as  given,  are 
real  forms  of  thought  and  conditions  of  things ;  2^,  That  Intelligence, —  Reason, 

1  See  leet  zxi.  p.  290.— Ed. 
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—  within  its  legitimate  limits,  is  legitimate ;  within  this  sphere  it  never  de- 
ceives ;  and  it  is  only  when  transcending  that  sphere,  when  (bonding  on  its 
illegitimate  as  on  its  legitimate  exercise,  that  it  affords  a  contnulictor3r  result ; 
**Ne  sapiamus  ultra  focultates."  The  dogmatic  assertion  of  necessity, — of 
Fatalism,  and  the  dogmatic  assertion  of  Liberty,  are  the  counter  and  equally 
inconceivable  conclusions  from  reliance  on  the  illegitimate  and  one-dded. 


Kant  holds  the  subjectivity  of  Space  (and  Time),  and,  if  he  does  not  deny, 
will  not  affirm  the  existence  of  a  real  space,  external  to  our  minds ;  because  it 
is  a  mere  form  of  our  perceptive  faculty.  He  holds  that  we  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  any  external  thing  as  really  existing,  and  that  all  our  perceptions  are 
merely  appearances,  t.  e,  subjective  representations,  —  subjective  mo^fications, 
—  which  the  mind  is  determined  to  exhibit,  as  an  apparently  objective  oppod- 
tion  to  itself, — its  pure  and  real  subjective  modifications.  Yet,  while  he  gives 
up  the  external  existence  of  space,  as  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  he 
holds  the  reality  of  external  material  existences  (things  in  themselves),  which 
are  equally  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness.  It  was  incumbent  on  him  to 
render  a  reason  for  this  seeming  inconsistency,  and  to  explain  how  his  system 
was  not,  in  its  legitimate  conclusions,  an  universal  Idealism;  and  he  has 
accordingly  attempted  to  establish,  by  necessary  inference,  what  his  philosophy 
could  not  accept  as  an  immediate  fact  of  consciousness. 

In  the  second  edition  of  his  Kriiik  der  Reinen  Vemwift^  he  has  accordingly 
given  what  he  calls  a  ^^stricty  and^  <is  he  is  convinced j  the  only  possible^  demon- 
stration for  the  objective  reality  of  our  external  perceptions; ''  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  declares  that  it  would  be  the  eternal  scandal  of  Phllo^phy,  and  the 
general  reason  of  mankind,  if  we  were  compelled  to  yield  our  assent  to  the 
existence  of  an  external  world,  only  as  an  article  of  Faith,  and  were  unable  to 
oppose  a  satisfactory  refutation  to  any  skeptical  objections  that  might  be  sug- 
gested touching  their  reality  (Vorrede,  p.  xxxix).  The  demonstration  which 
is  thus  exclusively  and  confidently  proposed,  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  an  external  world  is  involved  in  the  very  consciousness  of  self,  —  that 
without  a  Thouj  there  can  be  no  /,  and  that  the  Cogito  ergo  sum  is  not  more 
certain  than  the  Cogito  ergo  es. 


n.— PHYSIOLOGICAL.     (See  p.  183.) 
(a.)  Fhbenoloot. 


Such  is  a  very  general  view  of  that  system  [the  Nervous]  and  its  relations, 
which  physiologists  and  philosophers  in  general  have  held  to  be  the  proximate 
organ  of  the  thinking  principle,  and  many  to  be  even  the  thinking  principle  itsel£ 
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That  the  mind,  in  its  lower  eneipes  and  affections,  is  immediately  dependent 
on  the  conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  that,  in  general,  the  development 
of  the  brain  in  the  different  species  of  animals  is  correspondent  to  their  intelli- 
gence,— these  are  conclusions  established  upon  an  induction  too  extensive  and 
too  certain  to  admit  of  doubt  But  when  we  attempt  to  proceed  a  step  farther, 
and  to  connect  the  mind  or  its  faculties  with  particular  parts  of  the  nervous 
system,  we  find  ourselves  at  once  checked.  Observation  and  experiment  seem 
to  fail ;  they  afford  only  obscure  and  varying  reports ;  and  if,  in  this  uncer- 
tainty, we  hazard  a  conclusion,  this  is  only  a  theory  established  upon  some 
arbitrary  hypotheses,  in  which  fictions  stand  in  place  of  &cts.  The  uncertainty 
of  such  conclusions  is  shown  by  the  unexampled  diversity  of  opinion  that  has 
always  reigned  among  those  who,  discontented  with  a  prudent  ignorance,  have 
attempted  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  mind  by  the  phaenomena  of  organiza- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  some  (and  their  opinion  is  not,  certainly,  the  least  philo- 
sophical) hold  that,  in  relation  to  the  body,  the  soul  is  less  contained  than  con- 
taining, —  that  it  is  all  in  the  whole,  and  all  in  every  part  This  is  the  com- 
mon doctrine  of  many  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  the  scholastic  Aristotelians.^ 

In  the  second  place,  others  have  attempted  to  connect  the  conscious  princi- 
ple in  general  with  a  particular  part  of  the  organism,  but  by  very  different 
relations.  Some  place  it  there,  as  in  a  local  seat ;  others  make  it  dependent 
on  that  part,  as  on  its  organ ;  while  others  hold  that  the  mind  stands  in  a  more 
immediate  relation  to  this  part,  only  because  it  is  the  point  of  convergence 
where  all  the  bodily  sensations  meet.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
hundred  and  one  conjectures  in  regard  to  the  point  in  the  corporeal  organism, 
in  proximate  connection  with  the  mind.  It  would  occupy  more  than  our  hour 
to  give  you  even  a  summary  account  of  the  hypotheses  on  this  subject 

In  the  third  place,  no  opinion  has  been  more  generally  prevalent  than  that 
different  faculties  and  dispositions  of  the  mind  are  dependent  on  different  parts 
of  the  bodily  organism,  and  more  especially  on  different  parts  of  the  nervous 
system.  Under  this  head,  I  shall  state  to  you  one  or  two  of  the  more  famous 
opinions.  The  most  celebrated  doctrine  —  that  which  was  more  universally 
adopted,  and  for  a  longer  period,  than  any  other — was  that  which,  with  cer- 
tain modifications,  assigned  different  places  in  the  Encephalos  to  Memory, 
Imagination,  Sense,  and  the  Locomotive  Faculty,  —  Reason  or  Intelligence 
being  led  inorganic.  This  opinion  we  trace  upward,  through  the  Latin  and 
Arabian  schools,'  to  St  Austin,^  Nemesius,^  the  Greek  physician  Aetius,  and 
even  to  the  anatomists  Rufus  and  Posidonius.  Memory,  on  this  hypothesis, 
was  placed  in  the  substance  of  the  cerebellum,  or  in  the  subjacent  ventricle ; 
and  as  the  phrenologists  now  attempt  to  prove  that  the  seat  of  this  faculty  lies 
above  the  eyebrows,  by  the  alleged  fact  that,  when  a  man  wishes  to  stimulate 
his  recollection,  he  rubs  the  lower  part  of  his  forehead,  —  so,  of  old,  the  same 
conclusion  was  established  on  the  more  plausible  assertion,  that  a  man  in  such 

1  See  lect  xx.  p.  271. — £i>.  *  De  Oenesi  ad  LiUrwm^  1.  vii.  caps.  xriL 

t  [.See  Gaftteudi,  Phfftiea,  $  iii.  memb.  post  xviii.  — Ed.    [See  Tennenum,  t.  x.  p.  241.] 

1.  riii.     Oprra^  t.  ii.  pp.  400,  401.     Averroes,  <  De  Nattera  HomiuiSy  c  xiii.  p.  flDL  edit 

Dtstrua.   Destmctionum.  Arist.  OperUj  t  X-  p.  MattlueL  — £d. 
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circimMUiicei  ■afarrfhr  acntfches  tiie  hmck  at  las  head.  The  one  indicatioo  ■ 
al  least  as  good  as  the  other. 

AmoB^  modeni  phyaolopata,  Wiifis  wat  the  fint  who  attempted  a  oew  attii- 
botioo  of  inentdfuBTtMiBs  to  different  paiti  of  the  Dei^oos  8^^  Replaced 

P^nreptioo  and  Sriwation  io  the  corpmt  eaOommi^  Imagination  mod  Appetite  ia 
the  corpora  striatic,  Jlemorr  io  the  cerebral  cooTohitioiis«  Inrolnntarj  Ifotioa 
in  the  eerebeUimi,  etc. ;  and  to  Willis  is  to  be  traced  the  deieniuiiatioi&,  so  coa- 
qiicuous  amoi^  sobnqoent  phjrsiolqgista,  of  attnbotiiig  different  ww^wti^l  naes  to 
diflereot  parts  of  the  brain. 

It  woold  be  bootless  to  state  to  too  the  manj  Tarioas  and  con  traffic  toiy  coa- 
fectores  in  regard  to  these  uses.  To  psychologists  the j  are,  with  one  excep- 
tion, all  comparatJTelT  nninteresting,  as,  were  thej  even  aaeertained  to  be 
something  better  than  conjectores,  stilU  as  the  phjnaical  condition  is  in  all  of 
them  oceolt,  it  could  not  be  ^plied  as  an  instroment  of  ps3rcbolog:ical  diacoT- 
ery.  The  exception  which  I  make  is,  the  cdebrated  doctrine  of  GaD.  If 
ftme,  that  doctrine  woold  not  onlr  afiord  os  a  new  instrument,  bat  would  in  a 
great  measore  supersede  the  okL  In  fiict»the  psjxrholqgy  of  conacioosoesa,  and 
the  psyxhoio^  founded  on  GalTs  otganologj,  are  mere  fooliahneaB  to  each 
other.  Ther  arriTe  at  conclusions  the  most  contradictory ;  insomoeh  that  the 
establishment  of  the  one  necessaril j  sof^Mises  the  subversion  of  the  other. 

In  these  circumstances,  no  one  interested  in  the  philosophj  of  man  ^^^ti  be 
indifierent  to  an  inquirr  into  the  truth  or  £dsehood  of  the  new  doctrine.     This 
doctrine  cannot  be  passed  over  with  contempt.    It  is  maintained  not  onlj  bj 
too  manj,  but  bj  too  able  advocates,  to  be  sammarily  rejected.      That  its 
results  are  repi^nant  to  those  previously  admitted,  is  but  a  sorry  reason  for 
not  inquiring  into  their  foundation.     Thb  doctrine  professes  to  hare  diacoTered 
new  principles,  and  to  arrive  at  new  conclusions ;  and  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  these  cannot,  therefore,  be  estimated  merely  by  thetr  conformity  or  diseon- 
formity  with  those  old  results  which  the  new  professedly  refute.     To  do  so 
would  be  mere  prejudice,  —  a  mere  assumption  of  the  point  at  issne.     At  the 
same  time,  this  doctrine  professes  to  be  founded  on  sensible  facts.     Sensible 
facts  must  be  shown  to  be  false,  not  by  reasoning,  but  by  experiment ;  for,  as 
old  Femelius  has  well  expressed  it.  —  ^  Insipientis  arrogantiae  est  ar^gun^nta- 
tionis  necessitatem  sensuum  testimonio  anteponere.**    To  oppose  such  a  doc- 
trine in  such  a  manner  is  not  to  refute,  but  to  recommend ;  and  yet,  unfortu- 
nately, this  has  been  the  usual  mode  in  which  the  organology  of  Gall  and  his 
followers  has  been  assailed.     Such  an  opinion  must  be  taken  on  its  own  ground. 
We  must  join  issue  with  it  upon  the  £^ts  and  inierences  it  embraces.     If  the 
£Mrts  are  true,  and  if  the  inferences  necessarily  follow,  the  opinion  must  be 
admitted ;  the  sooner,  therefore,  that  we  candidly  inquire  into  these  the  better, 
for  it  is  only  thus  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
evidence  on  which  such  a  doctrine  rests. 

With  these  views  I  many  years  ago  undertook  an  investigation  of  the  funda- 
mental facts  on  which  the  phrenolc^cal  doctrine,  as  it  is  unfortunately  called, 
is  established.  By  a  fundamental  fact  I  mean  a  fact,  by  the  truth  of  which  the 
hypothesis  could  be  proved,  and,  consequendy,  by  the  &lsehood  of  which  it 
could  be  disproved.  Now,  what  are  such  facts  ?  The  one  condition  of  such  a 
foct  is,  that  it  diould  be  general    The  phrenological  theory  is,  that  there  ia  a 
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correspondence  between  the  volume  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain,  and  the 
intensity  of  certain  qualities  of  mind  and  character ;  —  the  former  they  call 
development,  the  latter  manifestation.  Now,  individual  cases  of  alleged  con- 
formity of  development  and  manifestation  could  prove  little  in  favor  of  the 
doctrine,  as  individual  cases  of  alleged  disconformity  could  prove  little  against 
it ;  because,  1^,  The  phrenologists  had  no  standard  by  which  the  proportion  of 
cerebral  development  could  be  measured  by  themselves  or  their  opponents ; 
2°,  Because  the  mental  manifestation  was  vague  and  indeterminate ;  3°,  Be- 
cause they  had  introduced,  as  subsidiary  hypotheses,  the  occult  qualities  of 
temperament  and  activity,  so  that,  in  individual  cases,  any  given  head  could 
always  be  explained  in  harmony  with  any  given  character.  Individual  cases 
were  thus  ambiguous ;  they  were  worthless  either  to  establish  or  to  refute  the 
theory.  But  where  the  phrenologist  had  proclaimed  a  general  fact,  by  that 
fact  their  doctrine  could  be  tried.  For  example,  when  they  asserted  as  the 
most  illustrious  discovery  of  Gall,  and  as  the  surest  inference  of  their  doctrine, 
that  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ  of  the  sexual  appetite,  and  established  this 
inference  as  the  basis  of  certain  general  facts  which,  as  common  to  the  whole 
animal  kingdom,  could  easily  be  made  matter  of  precise  experiment;  —  by 
these  facts  the  truth  of  their  doctrine  could  be  brought  to  the  test,  and  this  on 
ground  the  most  favorable  for  them.  For  the  general  probability  of  their  doc- 
trine was  thus  estimated  by  the  truth  of  its  best-established  element  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  such  general  facts  were  found  false,  their  disproval  afforded 
the  most  satisfactor}"  refutation  of  the  whole  system.  For  the  phrenologists 
themselves  readily  admit,  that  their  theory  is  exploded,  if  their  doctrine  of  the 
function  of  the  cerebellum  is  disproved.  Because,  therefore,  an  examination 
of  the  general  facts  of  Phrenology  was  at  once  decisive  and  comparatively 
easy,  I  determined,  on  this  ground,  to  try  the  truth  of  the  opinion.  I  shall 
state  to  you  very  generally  a  few  results  of  the  investigation,  of  which  I  may, 
irithout  boasting,  affirm  that  no  inquiry  of  the  kind  was  ever  conducted  with 
greater  care  or  more  scrupulous  accuracy. 

I  shall  commence  with  the  phrenological  doctrine  of  the  cerebellum,  on 
which  you  will  see  the  propriety  of  dwelling  as  briefly  as  I  can.  I  may  men- 
tion that  the  extent  of  my  experiments  on  this  organ  is  wholly  unconnected 
with  Phrenology.  My  attention  was,  indeed,  originally  turned  to  the  relation 
of  the  after-briun  to  the  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  when  testing  the 
accuracy  of  the  phrenological  doctrine  on  this  point ;  but  that  end  was  very 
soon  accomplished,  and  it  was  certain  discoveries  which  I  made  in  regard  to 
the  laws  of  development  and  the  function  of  this  organ,  and  the  desire  of 
establishing  these  by  an  induction  from  as  many  of  the  species  as  possible  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  that  led  me  into  a  more  extensive  inquiry  than  has  hith- 
erto been  instituted  by  any  professional  physiologist  When  I  publish  its 
results,  they  will  disprove  a  hundred  times  over  all  the  phrenological  assertions 
in  regard  to  the  cerebellum ;  but  this  will  be  only  an  accidental  circumstance, 
and  of  comparatively  little  importance.  I  may  add,  that  my  tables  extend  to 
above  one  thousand  brains  of  above  fifty  species  of  animals,  accurately  weighed 
by  a  delicate  balance ;  and  you  will  remark  that  the  phrenologists  have  not  a 
single  observation  of  any  accuracy  to  which  they  can  appeal.  The  only  e>'i- 
dence  in  the  shape  of  precise  experiment  on  which  they  can  found,  is  a  table 
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possessing  immediately  the  power  of  regulated  motioiif  but  wholly  dependent 
on  the  milk  of  the  mother  during  at  least  the  first  month  after  birth,  exhibit  a 
medium  between  the  two  classes.  At  birth  the  proportion  b  in  them  as  1  to 
9,  in  the  adult  as  1  to  6.  This  analogy,  at  which  I  now  only  hint,  has  never 
been  suspected ;  it  points  at  the  new  and  important  conclusion  (corroborated 
by  many  other  facts),  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  intracranial  organ  of  the  nu- 
tritive faculty,  that  term  being  taken  in  its  broadest  signification ;  and  it  con- 
firms also  an  old  opinion,  recently  revived,  diat  it  is  the  condition  of  voluntary 
or  systematic  motion.^ 

The  third  alleged  fact  is,  that  the  proportion  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  brain 
proper  in  different  species,  is  in  proportion  to  the  energy  of  the  phrenological 
function  attributed  to  it  This  assertion  b  groundless  as  the  others.  There 
are  many  other  fictions  in  regard  to  this  organ ;  but  these,  I  think,  are  a  suf- 
ficient specimen  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  function  of  the 
cerebellum ;  and  the  cerebellum,  you  will  recollect,  is  the  citadel  of  Phrenology. 

I  shall,  however,  give  you  the  sample  of  another  general  fact  The  organ  of 
Veneration  rises  in  the  middle  on  the  coronal  surface  of  the  head.  Women,  it 
18  universally  admitted,  manifest  religious  feeling  more  strongly  and  generally 
than  men ;  and  the  phrenologists  accordingly  assert,  that  the  fepiale  cranium  b 
higher  in  proportion  in  that  region  than  the  male.  Thb  I  found  to  be  the  very 
reverse  of  truth,  by  a  comparative  average  of  nearly  two  hundred  skulls  of 
either  sex.  In  man,  the  female  encephalos  is  considerably  smaller  than  that  of 
the  male,  and  in  shape  the  crania  of  the  sexes  are  different.  By  what  dimen- 
sion is  the  female  skull  less  than  the  male  ?  The  female  sknll  b  longer,  it  b 
nearly  as  broad,  but  it  is  much  lower  than  the  male.  Thb  b  only  one  of  sev- 
eral curious  sexual  differences  of  the  head. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  worth  while  mentioning,  that,  by  a  comparison 
of  all  the  crania  of  murderers  preserved  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  thb 
University,  with  about  nearly  two  hundred  ordinary  skuUs  indifferently  taken, 
I  found  that  these  criminals  exhibited  a  development  of  the  phrenological  or- 
gans of  Destructiveness  and  other  evil  propensities  smaller,  and  a  development 
of  the  higher  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  larger,  than  the  average.  Nay, 
more,  the  same  result  was  obtained  when  the  murderers'  skulb  were  compared, 
not  merely  with  a  common  average,  but  with  the  individual  crania  of  Bobert 
Brace,  George  Buchanan,  and  Dr.  David  Gregory. 

I  omit  all  notice  of  many  other  decinve  facts  subversive  of  the  hypothesb  in 
question ;  but  I  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  alluding  to  one  which  dis- 
proves, at  one  blow,  a  multitude  of  organs,  affords  a  significant  example  of  their 
accuracy  of  statement,  and  shows  how  easily  manifestation  can,  by  the  phrenol^ 
ogists,  be  accommodated  to  any  development,  real  or  supposed.  I  refer  to  the 
Frontal  Sinuses.  These  are  cavities  between  the  tables  of  the  frontal  bone,  in 
consequence  of  a  divergence  from  each  other.  They  are  found  in  all  puberal 
crania,  and  arc  of  variable  and  [from  without]  wholly  inappreciable  extent  and 
depth.  AVhcrc  they  exist,  they  of  course  interpose  an  insuperable  bar  to  any 
estimate  of  the  cerebral  development ;  and  their  extent  being  undiscoverable, 
they  completely  baffle  all  certain  observation.    Now,  the  phrenologists  have, 

1  From  t  commanieation  \3j  the  Author,  printed  in  Dr.  Mnnro's  AmeUomff  ^ftkt  Brabu^  pp. 
6»  7.    See  below  (6)  On  Weight  of  Brum.  —  Ed. 
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fortunately  or  tinfortiinatelj,  concentrated  the  whole  of  their  very  smallest 
gans  over  the  region  of  the  sinus ;  which  thus,  independently  of  other  imped- 
iments, renders  all  phrenological  observation  more  or  less  uncertain  in  regard 
to  sixteen  of  their  organs.  Of  these  cavities  the  anatomists  in  general  seem  to 
have  known  not  much,  and  the  phrenologists  absolutely  nothing.  At  least,  the 
former  are  wrong  in  many  of  their  positions,  the  latter  wrong  in  alL  I  shafl 
give  you  a  sample  of  the  knowledge  and  consistency  of  the  phrenologists  on 
this  point. 

Gall  first  of  all  answered  the  objection  of  the  sinus  by  asserting,  that  even 
when  it  existed,  the  plates  of  the  frontal  bone  were  still  paralleL  The  truth  is, 
that  the  cavity  is  only  formed  by  their  divei^nce  from  parallelism,  and  thus  it 
is  now  described  by  the  phrenologists  themselves.  In  his  latest  works,  Gall 
asserted  that  the  sinus  is  frequently  absent  in  men,  and  seldom  or  never  found 
in  women.  But  Spurzheim  carried  the  negation  to  its  highest  climax,  for  he 
avers  (I  quote  his  words),  **  that  children  and  young  adult  persons  have  no 
holes  between  the  two  tables  of  the  skull  at  the  forehead,  and  that  they  occur 
only  in  old  persons,  or  afler  chronic  insanity."  He  did  not  always,  indeed,  as- 
sert as  much,  and  in  some  of  his  works  he  aUows  diat  they  throw  some  uncer- 
tainty over  the  oi^ans  of  Individuality  and  Size,  but  not  much  over  that  of 
Locality. 

Now  the  fact  is,  as  I  have  established  by  an  inspection  of  several  hundred 
crania,  that  no  sktUl  is  toilhout  a  sinus.  This  is,  indeed,  the  conmion  doctrine 
of  the  anatomists.  But  I  have  also  proved  that  the  vulgar  doctrine  of  their 
increasing  in  extent  in  proportion  as  the  subject  advances  in  life,  is  wholly 
erroneous.  The  smallest  sinus  I  ever  saw  was  in  the  cranium  of  a  woman  of  a 
hundred  years  of  age. 

The  two  facts — the  fact  of  the  universal  existence  of  the  anus,  and  its  great 
and  various  and  inappreciable  extent,  and  the  fact  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
phrenologists  in  regard  to  every  circumstance  connected  with  it  —  these  two 
facts  prove  that  these  observers  have  been  going  on  finding  alwa^'s  manifesta- 
tion and  development  in  exact  conformity ;  when,  lo !  it  turns  out,  that  in 
nearly  half  their  organs,  the  protuberance  or  depression  apparent  on  the  ex* 
temal  bone  has  no  connection  with  any  correspondent  protuberance  or  de- 
pression in  the  brain.  Now,  what  does  this  evince?  Not  merely  that  they 
were  wrong  in  regard  to  these  particular  observations  and  the  particular  organs 
established  upon  the  mistake.  Of  course,  the  whole  oi^ns  lying  over  the 
sinuses  are  swept  away.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for  the  theory  supposes,  as  its 
condition,  that  the  amount  of  the  two  qualities  of  mental  manifestation  and 
cerebral  development  can  be  first  accurately  measured  apart,  and  then  com- 
pared together,  and  found  to  be  either  conformable  or  disconfbrmable  ;  and  the 
doctrine,  assuming  this  possibility,  proves  its  truth  only  by  showing  that  the 
two  qualities  thus  severally  estimated,  are,  in  all  cases,  in  proportion  to  each 
other.  Now,  if  the  possibility  thus  assumed  by  Phrenology  were  true,  it  would  at 
once  haTe  discovered  that  the  apparent  amount  of  development  over  the  sinus 
was  not  in  harmony  with  the  mental  manifestation.  But  this  it  never  did ;  it 
always  found  the  apparent  or  cranial  development  over  the  sinus  conformable 
to  the  mental  manifestation,  though  this  bony  development  bore  no  more  a  pro- 
portion to  the  cerebral  brain,  than  if  it  had  been  looked  fiur  on  the  great  toe ; 
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and  thus  it  is  at  once  evident,  that  manifestation  and  development  in  general 
are,  in  their  hands,  such  factitious,  such  arbitrary  quantities,  that  they  can 
always,  under  any  circumstances,  be  easily  brought  into  unison.  Phrenology 
18  thus  shown  to  be  a  mere  leaden  rule,  which  bends  to  whatever  it  is  applied ; 
and,  therefore,  all  phrenological  observation  is  poisoned,  in  regard  even  to 
those  organs  where  a  similar  obstacle  did  not  prevent  the  discovery  of  the  cere- 
bral development.  Suppose  a  mathematician  to  propose  a  new  method  for  the 
solution  of  algebraical  equations.  If  we  applied  it  and  found  it  gave  a  false 
result,  would  the  inventor  be  listened  to  if  he  said,  — "  True,  my  method  is 
wrong  in  these  cases  in  which  it  has  been  tried,  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  proved 
&lse  in  those  in  which  it  has  not  been  put  to  the  test  ?  "  Now,  this  is  precisely 
the  plea  I  have  heard  from  the  phrenologists  in  relation  to  the  sinus.  ^'  Well  I " 
they  say,  '*  we  admit  that  Gall  and  Spurzhcim  have  been  all  wrong  about  the 
sinus,  and  we  give  up  the  organs  above  the  eyes ;  but  our  system  is  untouched 
in  the  others  which  are  situate  beyond  the  reach  of  that  obnoxious  cavity." 
To  such  reasoning  there  was  no  answer. 

I  should  have  noticed,  that,  even  supposing  there  had  been  no  intervening 
caverns  in  the  forehead,  the  small  organs  arranged,  like  peas  in  a  pod,  along 
the  eyebrows  could  not  have  severally  manifested  any  difference  of  develop- 
ment If  we  suppose  (what  I  make  bold  to  say  was  never  yet  observed  in  the 
brain)  that  a  portion  of  it  so  small  in  extent  as  any  one  of  the  six  phrenological 
organs  of  Form,  Size,  Weight,  Color,  Order,  and  Number,  which  lie  side  by  side 
upon  the  eyebrows,  was  ever  prominent  beyond  the  surrounding  surface,  —  I 
say,  supposing  the  protuberance  of  so  small  a  spot  upon  the  cerebral  convolu- 
tions, it  could  never  determine  a  corresponding  eminence  on  the  external  table 
of  the  skulL  What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  protrusion  of  brain  upon  the 
cranium  ?  It  would  only  make  room  for  itself  in  the  thickness  of  the  bone 
which  it  would  attenuate.  This  is  shown  by  two  examples.  The  first  is  taken 
from  the  convolutions  themselves.  I  should,  however,  state,  that  convolution, 
and  anfractuosity  or  furrow,  are  correlative  terms,  like  hill  and  valley,  —  the 
former  (convolutions)  being  applied  to  the  windings  of  the  cerebral  surface 
as  rising  up,  —  the  latter  (anfractuosity,  or  furrow)  being  applied  to  them  as 
sinking  in.  Convolutions  are  the  winding  eminences  between  the  furrows; 
anfractuosities  the  winding  depressions  between  the  convolutions.  This  being 
nnderstood,  we  find,  on  looking  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  cranium,  that 
the  convolutions  attenuate  the  bone,  which  is  sometimes  quite  transparent — 
diaphanous — over  them,  whereas  it  remains  quite  thick  over  the  anfractuosities ; 
but  they  cause  no  inequality  on  the  outer  surface.  Yet  the  convolutions,  which 
thus  make  room  for  themselves  in  the  bone  without  elevating  it  externally,  are 
often  broader,  and  of  course  always  longer,  than  the  little  oi^gans  which  the 
phrenologists  have  placed  along  the  eyebrows.  A  fortiori^  therefore,  we  must 
suppose  that  an  oi^n  like  Size,  or  Weight,  or  Color,  if  it  did  not  project 
beyond  the  surrounding  brain,  would  only  render  the  superincumbent  bone 
thinner,  without  causing  it  to  rise,  unless  we  admit  that  nature  complaisantly 
changes  her  laws  in  acconmnodation  to  the  new  doctrine. 

But  we  have  another  parallel  instance  still  more  precisely  in  point  In 
many  heads  there  are  certain  rounded  eminences  (called  Glandttlas  Pacchiont)^ 
on  the  coronal  surface  of  the  brain,  which  nearly  correspond  in  size  with  the 
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little  organs  in  question.  Now,  if  the  phrenological  supposition  were  correct, 
that  an  elevation  on  the  brain,  of  so  limited  an  extent,  would  cause  an  eleva- 
tion on  the  external  table  of  the  bone,  —  these  eminences  would  do  so&r 
more  certainly  than  any  similar  projection  over  the  eyebrows.  For  the  frontal 
bone  in  the  frontal  region  is  under  the  continual  action  of  muscles,  and  this 
action  would  tend  powerfully  to  prevent  any  partial  elevation ;  whereas,  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  head,  the  bone  is  almost  wholly  exempt  from  such  an 
agency.  But  do  the  glands,  as  they  are  called,  of  Pacchioni  (though  they  are 
no  glands), — do  they  determine  an  elevation  on  the  external  soHace  of 
the  skull  corresponding  to  the  elevation  they  form  on  the  cerebral  surface  ? 
Not  in  the  very  least;  the  cranium  is  there  outwardly  quite  equable  —  level — 
uniform  —  though  probably  attenuated  to  the  thinness  of  paper  to  accommo- 
date the  internal  rising. 

The  other  facts  which  I  have  stated  as  subversive  of  what  the  phrenologists 
regard  as  the  best-established  constituents  of  their  system,  — I  could  only  state 
to  you  on  my  own  authority.  But  they  are  founded  on  observations  made  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  and  on  phenomena,  which  every  one  is  capable  of  veri- 
fying. If  the  general  facts  I  gave  you  in  regard  to  the  cerebellum,  etc.,  are 
false,  then  am  I  a  deliberate  deceiver ;  for  these  are  of  such  a  nature  that  no 
one  with  the  ordinary  discourse  of  reason  could  commit  an  error  in  regard  to 
them,  if  he  actually  made  the  observations.  The  maxim,  however,  which  I 
have  myself  always  followed,  and  which  I  would  earnestly  impress  upon  yoo, 
b  to  take  nothing  upon  trust  that  can  possibly  admit  of  doubt,  and  which  yon 
are  able  to  verify  for  yourselves ;  and  had  I  not  been  obliged  to  burn"  on  to 
more  important  subjects,  I  might  have  been  tempted  to  show  you  by  experi- 
ment what  I  have  now  been  compelled  to  state  to  you  upon  authority  alone.* 

I  am  hero  reminded  of  a  fact,  of  which  I  believe  none  of  our  present  phre- 
nologists are  aware,  —  at  least  all  their  books  confidently  assert  the  very  reverse. 
It  is  this,  —  that  the  new  system  is  the  result,  not  of  experience  but  of  conjec- 
ture, —  and  that  Gall,  instead  of  deducing  the  faculties  from  the  oi^ns,  and 
generalizing  both  from  particular  observations,  first  of  all  cogitated  a  faculty  a 
prioriy  and  then  looked  about  for  an  organ  with  which  to  connect  it  In  short. 
Phrenology  was  not  discovered,  but  invented. 

You  must  know,  then,  that  there  are  two  faculties,  or  rather  two  modifica- 
tions of  various  faculties,  which  cut  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  psychologies  of 
Wolf  and  other  philosophers  of  the  Empire ;  —  these  are  called  in  Grerman 
Tie/sinn  and  Schar/sinn,  —  literally  deep  sense  and  sharp  sense,  but  are  now 
known  in  English  phrenological  language  by  the  terms  Causaliti/  and  Campari^ 
son.  Now  what  I  wish  you  to  observe  is,  that  Gall  found  these  two  clumsy 
modifications  of  mind,  ready  shaped  out  in  the  previous  theories  of  philosophy 
prevalent  in  his  own  country',  and  then  in  the  language  itself.  Now,  this  K'ing 
understood,  you  must  also  know  that,  in  1 798,  Gall  published  a  letter  to  Retzer, 
of  Vienna,  wherein  he,  for  the  first  time,  promulgates  the  nature  of  his  doc- 
trine, and  we  here  catch  him  —  reum  conjitentem  —  in  the  very  act  of  conjec- 
turing. In  this  letter  he  says :  **  I  am  not  yet  so  far  advanced  in  my  researches 
as  to  have  discovered  special  organs  for  Scharfsinn  and  Tiefsinn  (Comparison 

1  See  bdow  (</)  On  Frontal  Smtu,  p.  062.  —  £d. 
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and  Causality),  for  the  principle  of  the  Representative  Faculty  (  VorstellungS' 
vermikfen,  —  another  faculty  in  German  philosophy),  and  for  the  different 
rarieties  of  judgment,  etc."  In  this  sentence  we  see  exhibited  the  real  source 
and  veritable  derivation  of  the  system. 

In  the  Darstellung  of  Froriep,  a  favorite  pupil  of  Gall,  under  whose  eye  the 
work  was  published  in  the  year  1800,  twenty-two  organs  are  given,  of  which 
the  greater  proportion  are  now  either  translated  to  new  localities,  or  altogether 
thrown  out  We  find  also  that  the  sought-for  organs  had,  in  the  interval,  been 
found  for  Scharfsinn  (Comparison),  and  Tiefsinn  (Causality) ;  and  what  fur- 
ther exhibits  the  hypothetical  genealogy  of  the  doctrine,  is,  that  a  great  number 
of  organs  are  assumed,  which  lie  wholly  beyond  the  possible  sphere  of  observa- 
tion, at  the  base  and  towards  the  centre  of  the  brain ;  as  those  of  the  External 
Senses,  those  of  Desire,  Jealousy,  Envy,  love  of  Power,  love  of  Pleasure,  love 
of  Life,  etc 

An  organ  of  Sensibility  is  placed  above  that  of  Amativeness,  between  and 
below  two  organs  of  Philoprogenitiveness,  —  an  organ  of  Liberality  (its  defi- 
ciency standing  instead  of  an  organ  of  Avarice  or  Acquisitiveness),  is  situated 
above  the  eyebrows,  in  the  position  now  occupied  by  that  of  Time.  An  organ 
of  Imagination  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Theosophy  or  Veneration, 
towards  the  vertex  of  the  head ;  and  Veracity  is  problematically  established 
above  an  organ  of  Parental  Love.  An  organ  of  Vitality  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
sttoated  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  development  of  which  is  measured  by  the 
mze  of  the  foramen  magnum  and  the  thickness  of  the  neck.  These  faculties 
and  organs  are  all  now  cashiered ;  and  who  does  not  perceive  that,  like  those 
of  Causality  and  Comparison,  which  are  still  suffered  to  remain,  they  were  first 
devised,  and  then  quartered  on  some  department  of  the  brain  ? 

We  thus  see  that,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  craniological  hypothesis,  there 
were  several  tiers  or  stories  of  organs, — some  at  the  base,  some  about  the 
centre,  and  others  on  the  surface  of  the  brain.  Gall  went  to  lecture  through 
Germany,  and  among  other  places  he  lectured  at  Gottingen.  Here  an  objec- 
tion was  stated  to  his  system  by  the  learned  Meiuers.  Gall  measured  the 
development  of  an  external  organ  by  its  prominence.  "  How,"  said  Meiuers, 
"  do  you  know  that  this  prominence  of  the  outer  organ  indicates  its  real  size  ? 
May  it  not  merely  be  pressed  out,  though  itself  of  inferior  volume,  by  the  lai^ 
development  of  a  subjacent  organ  ? "  This  objection  it  was  ea^ly  seen  was 
checkmate.  A  new  game  must  be  commenced,  the  pieces  arranged  again. 
Accordingly,  all  the  organs  at  the  base  and  about  the  centre  of  the  brain  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  whole  organs  were  made  to  run  very  conveniently  upwards 
and  outwards  from  the  lower  part  of  the  brain  to  its  outer  periphery. 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  follow  the  history  of  phrenological  variation  through 
the  works  of  Leune  and  Villars  to  those  of  Bischoff  and  Blode,  —  which  last 
represent  the  doctrine  as  it  flourished  in  1805.  In  these,  the  whole  comple- 
ment of  organs  which  Gall  ever  admitted  is  detailed,  with  the  exception  of 
Ideality.  But  their  position  was  sdll  vacillating.  For  example,  in  Froriep, 
BischofT  and  Bldde,  the  organ  of  Destructiveness  is  exhibited  as  l>nng  princi- 
pally on  the  parietal  bone,  above  and  a  little  anterior  to  the  organ  of  Com- 
bativeness ;  while  the  region  of  the  temporal  bone,  above  and  before  the  open- 
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ing  of  the  car,  in  other  words,  its  present  situation,  is  marked  as  terra  adkwc 
incognifa. 

Kg  circumstance,  however,  is  more  remarkable  than  the  successive  changes 
of  shape  in  the  organs.  Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  than  the  present  Ibnn 
of  these  as  compared  with  those  which  the  great  work  of  Gall  exhibits.  Li 
Gall's  plates  they  are  round  or  oval ;  in  the  modem  casts  and  plates  thej  are 
of  every  variety  of  angular  configuration ;  and  I  have  been  told  that  almost 
ever}'  new  edition  of  these  varies  from  the  preceding.  We  may^  therefae, 
well  apply  to  the  phrenologist  and  his  organology  the  line  of  Horace ' — 


tt 


Dimit,  vdiilcat,  mntmt  qiUMlnUa  rotundis,  ^ 


with  this  modification,  that  we  must  read  in  the  latter  part,  muiai   roiunda 
quafJrati$. 

So  much  for  Phrenology, —  for  the  doctrine  which  would  substitute  the  cal- 
lipers for  consciousness  in  the  philosophy  of  man ;  and  the  result  of  my  obser- 
vation —  the  result  at  which  I  would  wish  you  also  to  arrive  —  I  cannot  better 
express  than  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  poet' — 

**MateriK  ne  qocre  modnm,  sed  perapioe  rirei 
Qnas  ratio,  nam  pondiu  babeC  ^ 

In  what  I  have  said  in  opposition  to  the  phrenological  doctrine,  I  should, 
however,  regret  if  it  could  be  ever  supposed  that  I  entertain  any  feelings  of 
disrespect  for  those  who  are  converted  to  this  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
prompt  to  acknowledge  that  the  sect  comprises  a  large  proportion  of  individu- 
als of  great  talent ;  and  I  am  happy  to  count  among  these  some  of  my  most 
valued  and  respected  friends.  To  the  question,  how  comes  it  that  so  many 
able  individuals  can  be  believers  in  a  groundless  opinion  ?  —  I  answer,  that  the 
opinion  is  not  wholly  groundless;  it  contains  much  of  truth, — of  old  truth  it 
mu«t  be  allowed ;  but  it  is  a^uredly  no  disparagement  to  any  one  that  he 
should  not  refuse  to  admit  facts  so  strenuously  asserted,  and  which,  if  true,  so 
necessarily  infer  the  whole  conclusions  of  the  system.  But  as  to  the  mere 
circumstance  of  numbers,  that  is  of  comparatively  little  weight,  —  aryumentum 
pessimi  turbOj  —  and  the  phrenological  doctrines  are  of  such  a  nature  that  thev 
are  secure  of  finding  ready  converts  among  the  many.  There  have  been  also, 
and  there  are  now,  opinions  far  more  universally  prevalent  than  the  one  in 
question,  which  nevertheless  we  do  not  consider  on  that  account  to  be  unde- 
niable. 


(6.)  An  Accouirr  of  Expertkekts  on  the  "Weight  snd  Kxlatitb  Proportiovs 
of  the  Brain,  Cerebellum,  and  Tcber  Annulare  in  Mak  and  Axiuala, 
under  the  various  circumstances  of  Age,  Sex,  Country,  etc. 

(Published  in  Dr.  Monro's  Anatomy  of  the  Brain^  p.  4 — 8. 

Edinbaigfa,  1831. —  Ed.) 

The  following,  among  other  conclusions,  are  founded  on  an  induction  drawn 
finom  above  sixty  human  brains,  from  nearly  three  hundred  human  sknlls,  of 

1  E^ntt.  L.  i.  ep.  i.  100.  —  Ed.  t  Manilivs,  ir.  889.  ~^. 
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determined  sex,  —  the  capacity  of  wluch,  by  a  method  I  devised,  was  taken  in 
sand,  and  the  original  weight  of  the  briun  thus  recovered,  —  and  from  more 
than  seven  hundred  brains  of  different  animals. 

1.  In  man,  the  adult  male  Encephalos  is  heavier  than  the  female ;  the  former 
nearly  averaging,  in  the  Scot's  head,  S  lb.  8  oz.  troy,  the  latter,  S  lb.  4  oz. ;  the 
difference,  4  oz.  In  males  of  this  countr)',  about  one  brain  in  seven  is  found 
above  4  lb.  troy ;  in  females,  hai^dly  one  in  one  hundred. 

2.  In  man,  the  Encephalos  reaches  its  full  size  about  seven  years  of  age. 
This  was  never  before  proved.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  brain  and 
the  body  attain  their  full  development  together.  The  Wenzels  rashly  general- 
ized from  two  cases  the  conclusion,  that  the  brain  reaches  its  full  size  about 
seven  years  of  age ;  as  Scemmering  had,  in  like  manner,  on  a  single  case,  erro- 
neously assumed  that  it  attains  its  last  growth  by  three.  Gall  and  Spurzheim^ 
on  the  other  hand,  assert  that  the  increase  of  the  encephalos  is  only  terminated 
about  forty.  The  result  of  my  induction  is  deduced  from  an  average  of  thirty- 
six  brains  and  skulls  of  children,  compared  with  an  average  of  several  hun- 
dred brains  and  skulls  of  adults.  It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  observe,  that  h 
is  the  greater  development  of  the  bones,  muscles,  and  hair,  which  renders  the 
adult  head  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  child  of  seven. 

8.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  cranial  contents  usually  diminish  in 
old  age.  The  vulgar  opinion  that  they  do,  rests  on  no  adequate  evidence,  and 
my  induction  would  rather  prove  the  negative. 

4.  The  common  doctrine,  that  the  African  brain,  and  in  particular  that  of 
the  Negro,  is  greatly  smaller  than  the  European,  is  false.  By  a  comparison  of 
the  capacity  of  two  CafTre  skulls,  male  and  female,  and  of  thirteen  negro 
crania  (six  male,  &ve  female,  and  two  of  doubtful  sex),  the  encephalos  of  the 
African  was  found  not  inferior  to  the  average  size  of  the  European. 

5.  In  man,  the  Cerebellum,  in  relation  to  the  brain  proper,  comes  to  its  fall 
proportion  about  three  years.  This  anti-phrenological  fact  is  proved  by  a  great 
induction. 

6.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  Cen^bellum  usually  diminishes  in 
old  age;  probably  only  in  cases  of  atrophia  senilis, 

7.  The  female  Cerebellum  is,  in  general,  considerably  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  brain  proper,  than  the  male.  In  the  human  subject  (the  tuber  ex- 
cluded), the  former  is  nearly  as  1  to  7.6;  the  latter  nearly  as  1  to  8.4;  and 
this  sexual  difference  appears  to  be  more  determinate  in  man  than  in  most 
other  animals.  Almost  the  whole  difference  of  weight  between  the  male  and 
female  encephali  lies  in  the  brain  proper;  the  cerebella  of  the  two  sexes,  abso- 
lutel y,  are  nearly  equal,  —  the  preponderance  rather  in  favor  of  the  women. 
This  observation  is  new ;  and  the  truth  of  the  phrenological  h}'pothesis  implies 
the  reverse.  It  confirms  the  theory  of  the  function  of  the  cerebellum  noticed 
in  the  following  paragraph. 

8.  The  proportion  of  the  Cerebellum  to  the  Brain  proper  at  birth,  varies 
greatly  in  different  animals.* 

9.  Castration  has  no  effect  in  diminishing  the  cerebellum,  either  absolutely 

1  For  the  remtinder  of  Ibis  section,  see  above,  Appendix  II.  (a)  p.  662,  *^  Physiologists,'' 
etc.,  to  p  063, ''  motion.**— £d. 
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or  in  relation  to  the  brain  proper.'  The  opposite  doctrine  is  an  idle  iancr : 
though  asserted  by  the  phrenologists  as  their  most  incoat3x>Tertible  &ct. 
Proved  by  a  large  induction. 

10.  The  universal  opinion  is  false,  that  man,  of  all  or  almost  all  animals;,  has 
the  smallest  cerebellum  in  proportion  to  the  brain  proper.  Many  of  tbe  com- 
monest quadrupeds  and  birds  have  a  cerebellum,  in  this  relation,  proportionaUr 
smaller  than  man. 

11.  What  has  not  been  obsenred,  the  proportion  of  the  Tuber  Annulare  to 
the  Cerebellum  (and,  a  majorct  to  the  brain  proper)  is  greatly  leas  ui  children 
than  in  adults.  In  a  giri  of  one  year  (in  my  table  of  human  brains)  it  is  as 
1  to  16.1 ;  in  another  of  two,  as  1  to  14.8 ;  in  a  boy  of  three,  as  1  to  15^ ;  and 
the  average  of  children  onder  seven,  exhibits  the  pores,  in  proportion  to  tbe 
cerebellum,  much  smaller  than  in  the  average  of  adults,  in  whom  it  is  only  as 
1  to  8,  or  1  to  9. 

.1 2.  In  specific  gravity,  contrary  to  the  current  doctrine,  the  encephalos  and 
its  parts  vary  very  little,  if  at  all,  from  one  age  to  another.  A  child  of  two, 
and  a  woman  of  a  hundred  years,  are,  in  this  respect,  neariy  equal,  and  the 
intermediate  ages  show  hardly  more  than  individual  differences. 

13.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  brain  does  not  vary  in  madness  (if  one  case 
of  chronic  insanity  is  to  be  depended  on),  contrary  to  what  has  been  alleged. 
In  fever  it  often  does,  and  remarkably. 

14.  The  cerebellum  (the  converse  of  the  ^ceived  opinion)  has  a  greater 
specific  gravity  than  the  bnun  proper ;  and  this  difference  is  considerably  more 
marked  in  birds  than  in  man  and  quadrupeds.  The  opinion  also  of  the 
ancients  is  probably  true,  that  the  cerebellum  is  harder  than  the  brain  proper. 

15.  The  human  brain  does  not,  as  asserted,  possess  a  greater  specific  gravity 
than  that  of  other  animals. 


(c.)    Remarks  ow  Dr.  Morton's  Tables  on  the   Size  op  the  Braix. 

(Commnnicated  to  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal ^  condacted  by  Professor 
Jameson.  See  Vol.  XL VIII.,  p.  330  (1850).  For  Dr.  Morton's  Tables,  see 
the  same  Journal,  Vol.  XLVIIL,  p.  262.  —  £d.) 

What  first  strikes  me  in  Dr.  Morton's  Tables,  completely  invalidates  his  con- 
elusions,  —  he  has  not  distinguished  male  from  female  crania.  Now,  as  the 
female  encephalos  is,  on  an  average,  some  four  ounces  troy  less  than  the  male, 
it  is  impossible  to  compare  national  skulls  with  national  skulls,  in  respei't  of 
their  capacity,  unless  we  compare  male  with  male,  female  with  female  heads,  or, 
at  least,  know  how  many  of  cither  sex  go  to  make  up  the  national  complement. 

A  blunder  of  this  kind  is  made  by  Mr.  Sims,  in  his  paper  and  valuable 
correlative  table  of  tbe  weight  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  brains  (Medico 
Chirurgical  TVaiwactionSj  vol.  xix.).  He  there  attacks  the  result  of  my  observa- 
tion (published  by  Dr.  Monro,  Anatomi/  of  the  Brainy  etc.,  1831),  that  the 
human  encephalos  (brain  proper  and  after-brain)  reaches  its  JuU  six  by  seven 

1  The  eflbot  is,  in  fact,  to  inereMe  the  oerebellom.    See  the  experiments  recorded  hj  H. 
Learet,  cited  hy  Sir  Bei^mmin  Brodie,  Ftytkologieal  htqmrus,  note  H.  — Ed. 
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peon  of  age^  perhaps  somewhat  earlier.  In  refutation  of  this  paradox,  he 
slumps  the  male  and  female  brains  together ;  and  then,  because  he  finds  that 
the  average  weight  of  his  adults,  among  whom  the  males  are  greatly  the  more 
numerous,  is  larger  than  the  average  weight  of  his  impuberals,  among  whom 
the  females  preponderate,  he  jumps  at  once  to  the  conclusion,  that  I  am  wrong, 
and  that  the  encephalos  continues  to  grow,  to  diminish,  and  to  grow  again  (!), 
for,  I  forget  how  long,  after  the  period  of  maturity.  Fortunately,  along  with 
his  crotchets,  he  has  given  the  detail  of  his  weighings;  and  his  table,  when 
properly  arranged,  conftites  himself,  and  superfluously  confirms  me.  That  is, 
comparing  the  girls  with  the  women,  and  the  bo}*s  with  the  men,  it  appears, 
from  his  own  induction,  that  the  cranial  contents  do  reach  the  average  amount, 
even  before  the  age  of  seven. 

Tiedemann  (Am  Ilim  des  Neffers,  etc,  1837,  p.  4)  notes  the  contradiction 
of  Sims*8  result  and  mine ;  but  he  does  not  solve  it  The  same  is  done  and  not 
done,  by  Dr.  Bostock,  in  his  Physiology.  Tiedemann,  however,  remarks,  that 
his  own  observations  coincide  with  mine  (p.  10);  as  is,  indeed,  evident  from 
his  Table  (p*  11)  ''Of  the  cranial  capacity  from  birth  to  adolescence,**  though, 
unfortunately,  in  that  table,  but  in  that  alone,  he  has  not  discriminated  the  sex. 

Dr.  Morton's  conclusion  as  to  the  comparative  size  of  the  Negro  brain,  is 
contrary  to  Tiedcmann*8  larger,  and  to  my  smaller,  induction,  which  concur  in 
proving,  that  the  Negro  encephalos  is  not  less  than  the  European,  and  greatly 
larger  than  the  Hindoo,  the  Ceylonese,  and  sundry  other  Asiatic  brains.  But 
the  vice,  already  noticed,  of  Dr.  Morton's  induction,  renders  it,  however 
extensive,  of  no  cogency  in  the  question. 

Dr.  Morton's  method  of  measuring  the  capacity  of  the  cranium,  is,  certainly, 
no  "  invention"  of  his  friend  Mr.  Phillips,  being,  in  either  form,  only  a  clumsy 
and  unsatisfactory  modification  of  mine.  Tiedemann's  millet-seed  afibrds,  like- 
wise, only  an  inaccurate  approximation  to  the  truth ;  for  seeds,  as  found  by  me, 
vary  in  weight  according  to  the  drought  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
are  otherwise  ill  adapted  to  recover  the  size  of  the  brain  in  the  smaller  ani- 
mals. The  physiologists  who  have  latterly  followed  the  method  of  filling  the 
cranium,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  cranial  contents,  have  adopted,  not 
without  perversion,  one-half  of  my  process,  and  altogether  omitted  the  other. 
After  rejecting  mustard  seed,  which  I  first  thought  of  employing,  and  for  the 
reason  specified,  I  found  that  pure  silicious  sand  was  the  best  mean  of  accom- 
plishing the  purpose,  from  its  suitable  ponderosity,  incomprcssibility,  ecjuality 
of  weight  in  all  weathers,  and  tenuity.  Tiedemann  (p.  21)  says,  that  he  did 
not  employ  sand,  "  because,  by  its  greater  specific  gravitj',  it  might  easily  burst 
the  cranial  bones  at  the  sutures.**  He  would,  by  trial,  have  found  that  this 
objection  is  futile.  The  thinnest  skull  of  the  youngest  infant  can  resist  the 
pressure  of  sand,  were  it  many  times  greater  than  it  b ;  even  Morton's  lead 
shot  proved  harmless  in  this  respect  But,  while  nothing  could  answer  the  pur- 
pose better  than  sand,  still  this  afforded  only  one,  and  that  an  inadequate, 
mean  towards  an  end.  Another  was  requisite.  By  weighing  the  brain  of  a 
young  and  healthy  convict,  who  was  hanged,  and  afterwards  weighing  the  sand 
which  his  prepared  cranium  contained,  I  determined  the  proportion  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  cerebral  substance  (which  in  all  ages  and  animals  is  nearly 
equal)  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sand  which  was  employed.      I  thus 
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T^nzA  at  tbe  mae  tzme  tkas  tke  B2kc-«e«d  onupjlng  ife  sasne  nsBb^r  of 

TSkOf  tbe  pTdportioB  of  miDet-w«ii  to  nsd.  is  ffwcifie  ^rmvitr  b  as  1  :  2.147. 
Oxae  cubic  inch  tiuf  ftwfainf  Zv*  gniiu  nad ;  aad  1  IT  pabtf  nalWt  j€«L 


(^-"  OKionTAL  KKfZAsrHz«  03r  tkw,  Fao^TTAL  SncrsES.  with  Ob»kxvatiox5 
o!v  Tiu.ia  Bsxaixoft  ox  th£  I>ogmx5  or  Phsksologt. 


(From  Tv  yf^,a»l  Tirn^,  Maj.  lf45.  VoL  XIL,  p.  153;  Jinx  7,  1S45,  Voi.  TTT 

pb  177  ;  Ab;;u»:,  1?45,  VoL  XII^  p  371. — Eik; 

Bfrfore  proceeding  to  state  La  detail  the  ranoos  facts  acd  fictiocis  relative  to 
tbf:  Frr^rital  Sinu^/  it  will  be  proper  to  premtdie  socne  Deceasarx  inlonnaxioa 
tOQ'^-hio;;  the  nature  and  relations  of  tbe  sinases  tbenselvea. 

The  cnjrf4  phrenoioy^jfrum  an;  two  cavities,  separated  tram  each  od»er  br  a 
perpendicular  oae^-cos  partition,  and  formed  between  the  tables  of  the  frontal 
bone,  in  conse«{uence  of  a  direr^nce  of  these  tables  from  their  parallelisnu  as 
they  descend  to  join  the  bones  of  the  nose,  and  to  build  the  orbits  of  the  ere. 


I  It  i*  proper  to  obverre.  that  the  boCo.  of     and  diovld  the  detmil  of  vr  oteerratioBf  <m 
whkb'  the  followinti  if  aa  abrtract.  were  writ-     theae  points  be  erer  patliihed.  it  will  »«<  br 


tea  abore  #utccii  rcAn  ajpo,  aad  b*re  not     dooe  ia  a  pokaueal  fona.    Mr  aocr*  on  Th« 
■iaee  been  added  to.  or  ercn  looked  at.    Thej      frontal  tinaMt  havinf .  bowercr.  been  cn»t  :a 


were  intended  for  part  of  a  treatiae  to  be     relation  to  the  pbrmolo^ical  brpochcMA.  1 
et.til«d.  **  TV   Fieticns  o/  FSrmetc^  «■//  Uke     hnre  BoC  thoaght  it  neccMarr  to  take  !he 


F<ut$  of  yntitnP    Mj  refearcbca,  bowerer,  labor  of  alterinir  them.  —  opeciaUT  n^t  tbe 

particniarlj  into  the  relation*  of  the  cere-  phrenolo^eal  fiction  if.  in  trath,  a  eocnple- 

btri.um.  and  the  feneral  growth  of  the  brain,  ment  of  all  poaiibk  crron  om.  the  fak^ect  ot 

coxtirinced  nae  that  the  phrenological  doctrine  these  caritiea. 
«a«  wlioHv  nn  worthy  of  a  lerioiu  refotatioa; 
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They  are  not,  however,  mere  inorganic  vacuities,  arising  from  the  recession  of 
the  bony  plates ;  they  constitute  a  part  of  the  olfactory  apparatus ;  they  are 
lined  with  a  membrane,  a  continuation  of  the  pituitary,  and  this,  copiously  sup- 
plied with  blood,  secretes  a  lubricating  mucus  which  is  discharged  by  an  apeiv 
tore  into  the  nose. 

Various  theories  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the  mode  of  their  formation ; 
but  it  is  only  the  fact  of  their  existence,  frequency,  and  degree,  with  which  we 
are  at  present  interested.  In  the  fcetus,  manifested  only  in  rudiment,  they  are 
gradually,  but  in  different  subjects  variously  developed,  until  the  age  of  pu- 
berty; they  appear  to  obtain  their  ultimate  expansion  towards  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  They  are  exclusively  occasioned  by  the  elevation  of  the  external 
table,  which  determines,  in  fact>,  the  rise  of  the  nose  at  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence, by  affording  to  the  nasal  bones  their  formation  and  support 

Sundry  hypotheses  have  likewise  been  advanced  to  explain  their  uses,  but  it 
will  be  enough  for  us,  from  the  universality  of  their  appearance,  to  refute  the 
singular  fancy  of  the  phrenologists,  that  these  cavities  are  abnormal  varieties, 
the  product  of  old  age  or  disease. 

But  though  the  sinuses  are  rarely  if  ever  al>9ent,  their  size  in  every  dimen- 
fflon  varies  to  infinity.  Laying  aside  all  rarer  enormities,  and  speaking,  of 
course,  only  of  subjects  healthy  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  superficial  extent 
the  sinus  sometimes  reaches  hardly  above  the  root  of  the  nose,  sometimes  it 
covers  nearly  the  whole  forehead,  penetrates  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and, 
turning  the  external  angle  of  the  eyebrow,  is  terminated  only  at  the  junction 
of  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones.  Now,  a  sinus  is  small,  or  almost  null  upon 
one  side,  —  on  the  other  it  is,  perhaps,  unusually  large ;  while  in  no  dimension 
are  the  two  cavities,  in  general  strictly  correspondent,  even  although  the  outer 
forehead  presents  the  most  symmetrical  appearance.  In  depth  (or  transverse 
distance  between  the  tables)  the  sinus  is  equally  inconstant,  varying  indeter- 
minably  in  different  heads,  from  a  line  or  less  to  half  an  inch  and  more.  Now, 
a  sinus  gradually  disappears  by  a  gradual  convergence  of  its  walls ;  now  these 
walls,  after  running  nearly  parallel,  suddenly  unite.  Now,  the  depth  of  the 
cavity  decreases  from  centre  to  circumference ;  now  the  plates  approximate  in 
the  middle,  and  re<rede  farther  from  each  other  immediately  before  they  ulti- 
mately unite.  In  one  cranium,  a  sinus,  collected  within  itself,  is  fairly  rounded 
off*;  in  another,  it  runs  into  meandering  bays,  or  is  subdivided  into  separate 
chambers,  these  varying  without  end  in  their  relative  capacity  and  extent  In 
depth,  as  well  as  in  extent,  the  capacity  of  the  sinus  is  thus  wholly  indetermin- 
able ;  and  no  one  can  predict,  from  external  observation,  whether  the  cavity 
shall  be  a  lodging  scanty  for  a  fly  or  roomy  for  a  mouse. 

It  is  an  error  of  the  grossest,  that  the  extent  of  the  sinus  is  indicated  by  a 
ridge,  or  crest,  or  blister,  in  the  external  bony  plate.  Such  a  protuberance  has 
no  certain  or  even  probable  relation  to  the  extent,  depth,  or  even  existence,  of 
any  vacuity  beneath.  Over  the  largest  cavities  there  is  frequently  no  bony 
elevation ;  and  women,  in  whose  crania  these  protuberances  are  in  general  ab- 
sent or  very  small,  exhibit  the  sinuses  as  universally  existent,  and  not,  perhaps, 
proportionably  less  extensive  than  those  of  men.  The  external  ridge,  however 
prominent,  is  often  merely  a  sudden  outward  thickening  of  the  bony  wall, 
which  sometimes  has  a  small,  sometimes  no  cavity  at  all,  beneath.     Apart  also 
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from  the  vacuity,  though  over  the  region  of  the  sinus,  no  quarter  cf  the  craniam 
presents  greater  diiferences  in  thickness,  whether  in  different  subjects  or  in  the 
same  head,  than  the  plates  and  diploe  of  the  frontal  bone ;  and  I  have  found 
that  the  bony  iralls  themselves  presented  an  impediment  which  varied  inappre- 
ciably from  three  to  thirteen  lines :  —  ^^  frond  nulla  fides^ 

But  the  **/ron(i  nulla  JideSf**  in  a  phrenological  relation,  is  further  illustrated 
by  the  accidents  of  its  sinus,  which  all  concur  in  manifesting  the  universality 
and  possibly  capacious  size  of  that  cavity.  That  cavity  is  somedmes  occupied 
by  stony  concretions,  and  is  the  seat  of  ulcers,  cancer,  polypus,  and  sarcoma. 
When  acutely  inflamed  the  sensibility  of  its  membrane  becomes  painfully  in- 
tense ;  and  every  one  has  experienced  its  irritation  when  simply  affected  with 
catarrh.  The  mucosity  of  this  membrane,  the  great  extent  and  security  of  the 
caverns,  joined  with  their  patent  openings  into  the  nose,  render  the  sinuses  a 
convenient  harbor  for  the  nidulation,  hatching,  and  nourishment  of  many  para- 
sitic animals ;  indeed,  the  motley  multitude  of  its  guests  might  almost  tempt  as 
to  regard  it  as 


"  The  elstem  for  all  ereepiog  things 


To  knot  and  gender  in."  1 

"Chacun  a  son  Vercoquin  dans  la  teste"  —  ^^Quemque  suns  TelUcat  Ver- 
mis "  —  are  adages  which,  from  the  vulgarity  of  the  literal  occurrence,  vrould 
seem  more  than  metaphorically  true.*    With  a  frequency  sometimes  epidemic,^ 
flies  and  insects  here  ascend  to  spawn  their  ^gs,  and  maggots  (other  than  phre- 
nological) are  bred  and  fostered  in  these  genial  labyrinths.     Worms,  in  every 
loathsome  diversity  of  slime  and  hair,  —  reptiles  anned  with  fangs,  —  crawlers 
of  a  hundred  feet,  —  ejected  by  the  score,  and  varying  from  an  inch  to  half  an 
ell  in  length,  cause  by  their  suction,  burrowing,  and  erosion,  excnuiating 
headache,  convulsions,  delirium,  and  phrensy.     With  many  a  nameless  or  non- 
descript visitor,  the  leech,  the  lumbricus,  the  ascaris,  the  ascarius  lumbricoides, 
the  fasciola,  the  eruca,  the  oniscus,  the  gordius,  the  forficula,  the  scolopcndra, 
the  scorpiodes,  and  even  the  scoqiion,*  are  by  a  hundred  observers  recorded  as 
finding  in  these  "antres  vast" — these  "spelunci  ferarum," — a  birthplace  or 
an  asylum.^    And  the  fact,  sufficiently  striking  in  itself,  is  not  without  sigiiifi- 

1  "  Or  keep  it  as  a  cistern  for  foul  toads  the  Greeks  were  aware  of  the  existence  of 

To  knot  and  gender  in/*  worms  in  the  frontal  sinuses  of  the  goat. 

OrA<«t*,  act.  iv.BC.  8.  — Ed.  (Alex.  Trallian,  lih.  I.  c.  15.)     Among  the 

S  In  the  frontal  sinuses  worms  and  insects  Arabians,  Avicenna  (Fenestella  lib.  iii  tr.  2. 

are  not  unfrequently  found.    Voigtcl,  Handh.  d.  c.  8)  tells  us  it  was  well  known  to  the  Indian 

Pathol.  Anat.  1804,  vol.  i.  p.  292.    1  quote  him,  physicians,  that  worms  were  generated  iu  the 

instcw  omnium,  as  one  of  the  best  and  one  of  forehead  immediately  above  the  root  of  the 

the  most  recent  authorities.  nose,  were  frequently  the  cause  of  headaches; 

8  Forestus,  Obs.  Med.^  lib.  xxi.  8chol.,28.  and  Khazes  (Continet,  lib   i.  c.  10)  observes 

4  Hollerius,  DeMord.  7ii<.  lib.  i.e.  1;  Gesner,  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  Schare  aud 
Hist.  Anat.  lib.  v.;  Boneti,  &7>u/.  065.,  121;  others.  Among  the  moderns,  my  medical 
Ferretti.    I  here  refer  to  the  scorpion  alone.  ignorance  suggests  more  authorities  than  I 

5  Long  before  the  sinus  was  anatomically  can  almost  summon  patience  simply  to  name, 
described  by  Carpi,  this  pathological  fact  had  The  curious  reader  may  consult,  among^ 
been  well  known  to  physicians.  The  pre-  others.  Valeseus  de  Taranta,  Kicolaus  de 
Bcription  of  the  Delphic  oracle  to  Demos-  Nlcolis.  Vega,  Marcellus  Donatus,  Trinca* 
thenes  of  Athens  for  his  epilepsy  shows  that  velli,  Benedetti,  Uollerius,  Doretos,  Fabricios 
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cance  in  relation  to  the  present  inquiry,  that  these  intruders  principally  infest 
the  sinuses  of  women,  and  more  especially  before  the  period  of  full  puberty. 

Such  is  the  great  and  inappreciable  variation  of  the  frontal  sinus  and  its 
walls,  that  we  may  well  laugh  at  every  attempt  to  estimate,  in  that  quarter,  the 
development  of  any  part  of  the  subjacent  hemispheres,  were  that  part  lai^r 
than  the  lai^gest  even  of  the  pretended  phrenological  oi^uis.  But  this  is  noth- 
ing. Behind  these  spacious  caverns,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  extent,  fre- 
quency, and  even  existence  of  this  impediment,  the  phrenologists  have  placed, 
not  one  large,  but  seventeen  of  their  very  smallest  organs ;  and  have  thus  ena- 
bled an  always  insurmountable  obstacle  to  operate  in  disproof  of  their  system 
in  its  highest  intensity. 

By  concentrating  all  their  organs  of  the  smallest  nre  within  the  limits  of  the 
ainus,  they  have,  in  the  first  place,  carried  all  those  organs  whose  range  of 
development  was  least,  behind  the  obstacle  whose  range  of  development  was 
greatest  Where  the  cranium  is  thinner  and  comparatively  more  equal  in 
thickness,  they  have  placed  all  the  organs  (those  of  the  propensities  and  senti- 
ments) which  present  the  broadest  surface,  and,  as  they  themselves  assure  us, 
varying  in  their  development  from  the  centre  to  circmnference  by  an  inch  and 
upwards ;  while  all  the  organs  (those  of  the  intellect)  which  have  the  nar- 
rowest expansion,  and  whose  varying  range  of  development  from  the  centre  is 
stated  to  be  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  (less  even  than  the  fourth  of  the  varia- 
tion of  the  others),*  these  have  been  accumulated  behind  an  impediment  whose 
ordinary  differences  are  far  more  than  sufficient  to  explain  every  gradation  of 
the  pretended  development  of  the  pretended  oi*gans  horn  their  smallest  to  thext 
largest  size. 

In  the  second  place,  they  have  thus  at  once  thrown  one  half  of  their  whole 
organology  beyond  the  verge  of  possible  discovery  and  possible  proof. 

In  the  third  place,  by  thus  evincing  that  their  observations  on  that  one  half 
had  been  only  illusive  fancies,  they  have  afforded  a  criterion  of  the  credit  to  be 
fairiy  accorded  to  their  observations  in  relation  to  the  other ;  they  have  shown 
in  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  their  doctrine,  that  mam/estaiion  and  development 


HOdanus,  Zacuta    Lnsitanui,    Hercules  de  Mnd  of  joamtU—Ephtm.  B/Hte.;  Acta  et  Nova 

Saxonift,  Petrus  Pftulufl  MagniM,  Angellinus,  Acta   Curtos.  Nat.;  Commere.  Liter.,  Nov.  2; 

Alsariufl,  Cornelius  Gemma,   Gemer,   Bene-  Bnslmter  Sammlttng;    Dtuuam^s  Med.  Joum.; 

Tcniujt,  Fernelius,  Riolanus,   Forestua,  Bar-  Eduib.  Med,  E$»ajf$;  l/mdam  CheonieU;  PhUa* 

tbolinufi,  Ferretti,  Rolfinck,  Olaus  Wormiiu  deipkia  Tmuaetions ;  Sbarumbaek'M  Med.  BibL^ 

(who  himself  ejected  a  worm  fW>m  the  noee  etc..  etc. 

— waa  it  a  fkmily  aiDsction?)  Smetiut  (who  I  may  here  mention,  that  the  nidnlatlon  of 

also  relates   his  own   caw),  Tnlpius,  Ileui^  the  oestras  ovinns  (which  occasionally  infects 

nins,  Konracos,  Monardis,  Schenk,  Senertus,  the  hnman  sinos)  fbrms  a  ftvqnent  epidemic 


Montnos,  Borelli,  Bonetus,  Hertodius,  Kerlc 
rinfius,  Joubert,  Yollcammer,  Wohlfarth 
Ksnnoni,  Stalpert,  Vander  Wiel,  Morgagni 
Clerieos,  De  Blegny,  Salzmann,  Ilonold 
Hill,  KilKOur,  Llttr«,  Maloet,  Sandifort,  Hen 
kel.  Harder,  Stocket,  Slabber,  Nil  Rosen 
Baxonx,  SchaarMhmidt,  Quelmatz,  Wolf, 
Blumenbach,  Ploucquet,  Baur,  Riedlin,  Za 
eharidea,  Lange,  Boettcher,  Welge,  Wrislwrg, 
Troia,  Voigtel,  Bndolplii,  Bremser,  etc.,  etc 


among  sheep  and  goats.  The  horse,  the  dog 
(and  probably  most  other  animals)  are  simi- 
larly  afflicted. 

1  Combers  System,  etc.,  p.  81.  **  The  difllhr- 
enoe  in  development  between  a  large  and  a 
small  organ  of  the  propensities  and  some  of 
the  sentiments,  amounts  to  an  inch  and  up- 
wards; and  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  the 
organs  of  intellect,  which  are  naturally  small- 
er than  the  others." 
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are  quantities  which,  be  thej  whal  they  may,  can  on  Ifaeir  doctrine  alwap  W 

brought  to  an  equation. 

Kay,  in  the  fourth  place,  as  if  determined  to  transcend  tbemselves — to  fiad 
'^  a  lower  deep  beneath  the  lowest  deep,"  they  have  even  placed  the  levt  of 
their  least  oi^gans  at  the  very  point  where  this,  the  greatest  obstacle,  was  m  ito 
highest  potency,  by  placing  the  oi^gans  of  configuration,  size,  wei^t,  and  resirt- 
ance,  etc.,  towards  the  internal  angle  of  the  eyebrow,  the  aitoatioQ  where  tke 
anus  is  almost  uniformly  deepest^ 

Kor,  in  the  fifUi  place,  were  they  less  unfortunate  in  the  location  of  the  rot 
of  their  minutest  organs.  These  they  arranged  in  a  aeries  along  the  upper 
edge  of  the  orbit,  where,  independently  even  of  the  sinus,  the  Itone  varies  UMon 
in  thickness,  from  one  individual  and  from  one  nation  to  another,  than  in  aav 
other  part  of  the  skull ;  and  where  these  organs,  hardly  lai^^r,  are  packed 
together  more  closely  than  peas  in  a  pod-  These  pretended  organs,  if  they 
even  severally  protruded  finom  the  brain,  as  they  never  do  —  if  no  sinns  inter- 
Tened  —  and  if,  instead  of  lying  under  the  thickest,  they  were  situate  under 
the  thinnest  bone  of  the  cranium ;  these  petty  organs  could  not,  even  in  these 
circumstances,  reveal  their  development  by  determining  any  elevation,  &r  Icsi 
any  sudden  elevation,  of  the  incumbent  bone.  That  bone  they  could  only 
attenuate  at  the  point  of  contact,  by  causing  an  indentation  on  its  inner  sur- 
£euHi.  This  b  shown  by  what  are  called  the  glands  of  Pacchioni,  though  erro- 
neously. These  bodies,  which  are  often  found  as  large  as,  or  larger  than,  the 
organs  in  question,  and  which  arise  on  the  coronal  surface  of  the  encephalos, 
attenuate  to  the  thinnest,  but  never  elevate  in  the  slightest,  the  external  bony 
plate,  though  there  the  action  of  the  muscles  presents  a  smaller  impediment  to 
a  partial  elevation  than  in  the  superciliary  region.  This  I  have  frequently 
taken  note  of. 

As  it  is,  these  minute  organs  are  expected  to  betray  their  distinct  and  rela- 
tive developments  through  the  obstacle  of  two  thick  bony  walls,  and  a  large 
intervening  chamber;  the  var}'ing  difference  of  the  impediment  being  of^en 
considerably  greater  than  the  whole  diameter  even  of  the  oi^ns  themselves. 
The  fact,  however,  is,  that  those  organs  are  commonly,  if  not  alwaj-s,  developed 
only  in  the  bone,  and  may  be  cut  out  of  the  cranium,  even  in  an  impuberal 
skull  destitute  of  the  sinus,  without  trenching  on  the  confines  of  the  brain 
itself.  At  the  external  angle  of  the  eyebrow  at  the  organ  of  slumber,  the 
bone,  exclusive  of  any  sinus,  is  sometimes  found  to  exceed  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. 

How  then  have  the  phrenologists  attempted  to  obviate  the  objection  of  the 
sinus? 

The  first  organs  which  Gall  excogitated,  he  placed  in  the  region  of  the  sinus; 
and  it  is  manifest  he  was  then  in  happy  unacquaintance  with  everything  i-ou> 
nected  with  that  obnoxious  cavity.  In  ignorance,  however,  Gall  was  totally 
eclipsed  by  Spurzheim ;  who,  while  he  seems  even  for  a  time  unaware  of  its 

1  Every  one  who  has  ever  examined  the  laminc  a  $e  inrieem  maxime  distant.^^ — (Dt 

BJnuK  knows  that  what  Schulze  has  obwn-ed  Cav.  Oanti,  Acta  ny$.  Med.  Acad,  Gss.,  L  p 

Is  true  — *Mn  i]lo  angulo  qui  ad  nnren  est,  fi06.) 
cavitatis  fundus  est,  et  hoc  in  loco  fere  osaium 
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existence  as  a  normal  occurrence,  has  multiplied  the  number  and  diminished 
the  size  of  the  organs  which  the  sinus  regularly  covers.  By  both  the  founders, 
their  organology  was  published  before  they  had  discovered  the  formidable 
nature  of  the  impediment,  and  then  it  was  too  late  to  retract  They  have 
attempted,  indeed,  to  elude  the  objection ;  but  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
floundered  on  from  blunder  to  blunder,  —  blunders  not  more  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  than  contrar}'  to  the  fact,  —  shows  that  they  have  never  dared  to 
open  their  eyes  on  the  reality,  or  never  dared  to  acknowledge  their  conviction 
<^  its  effect  The  series  of  fictions  in  relation  to  the  frontal  sinus,  is,  out  of 
Phrenology,  in  truth,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  science.  These  fictions  are 
substituted  for  facts  the  simplest  and  most  palpable  in  nature ;  they  are  substi- 
tuted for  facts  contradicted  by  none,  and  proclaimed  by  every  anatomical 
authority ;  and  they  are  substituted  for  facts  which,  as  determining  the  compe- 
tency of  phrenological  proof,  ought  not  to  have  been  rejected  without  a  critical 
refutation  by  the  founders  of  that  theory  themselves.  But  while  it  seemed 
possible  for  the  phrenologists  to  find  only  truth,  they  have  yet  continued  to  find 
nothing  but  error  —  error  always  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  the 
truth.  But  if  they  were  thus  so  curiously  wrong  in  matters  so  easy,  notorious, 
and  fundamental,  how  far  may  we  not  presume  them  to  have  gone  astray  where 
they  were  not,  as  it  were,  preserved  from  wandering  ? 

The  fictions  by  which  phrenologists  would  obviate  the  objection  of  the  fron- 
tal sinu9,  may,  with  the  opposing  facts,  be  divided  into  four  classes ;  —  as  they 
relate  1°,  to  its  nature  and  effect;  2°,  to  its  indication;  8°,  Xo  \t&  frequency ; 
and  4°,  to  its  size. 


L — Nature  and  Effect  of  the  Siirus. 

Fact,  —  The  frontal  sinus  only  exists  in  consequence  of  the  recession  of  the 
two  cranial  tables  from  their  parallelism ;  and  as  this  recession  is  inappreciable, 
conse()uently,  no  indication  is  afforded  by  the  external  plate  of  the  eminence 
or  depression  of  the  brain,  in  contact  with  the  internal. 

To  this  fact,  Gall  opposed  the  following 

Fiction. — The  frontal  sinus  interposes  no  impediment  to  the  observation  of 
cerebral  development;  for  as  the  walls  of  this  cavity  are  exactly  parallel,  the 
effect  of  the  brain  upon  the  inner  table  must  consequently  be  expressed  by  the 
outer. 

Authorities  for  the  Fiction.  —  This  fiction  was  originally  advanced  by  Gall,  in 
his  Lectures,  and,  though  never  formally  retracted,  has  not  been  repeated  by 
him  or  Spurzheim  in  their  works  subsequently  published.  I  therefore  adduce 
it,  not  as  an  opinion  now  actually  held  by  the  phrenologists,  but  as  a  part  only 
of  that  cycle  of  vacillation  and  absurdity  which,  in  their  attempts  to  elude  the 
objection  of  the  sinus,  they  have  fruitlessly  accomplished.  That  it  was  so  orig- 
inally advanced,  is  shown  by  the  following  authorities ;  which,  as  beyond  the 
reach  of  readers  in  general,  I  shall  not  merely  refer  to,  but  translate. 

The  first  is  Froriep ;  and  I  quote  from  the  third  edition  of  his  Dnrstellung^ 
etc.,  whirh  appeared  in  1802.  This  author  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Gall,  on 
whose  doctrine  he  delivered  lectures,  and  his  work  is  referred  to  by  Gall,  in 
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his  Apologetic  Memorial  to  the  Austrian  Government,  in  that  Tery  year,  as  con- 
taining  an  authentic  exposition  of  his  opinions.  —  **  Although  at  this  place  the 
frontal  sinuses  are  found,  and  here  constitute  the  vaulting  of  the  forehead, 
nevertheless,  Gall  maintains  that  the  brain,  in  consequence  of  the  walls  of  the 
sinuses  lying  quite  parallel  (?  !),  is  able  to  aflfect  likewise  the  outer  plate,  and 
to  determine  its  protuberance."  —  P.  61.  The  doubt  and  wonder  are  by  tlie 
disciple  himself. 

The  second  authority  is  Bartels,  whose  Anthivpoloffische  Bemerbunffen  ap> 
peared  in  1806.  **  In  regard  to  the  important  objection  drawn  from  the  frontal 
sinuses,  GalPs  oral  reply  is  very  conformable  to  nature.  *  Here,  notwithstand- 
ing the  intervening  cavity  in  the  bones,  there  is  found  a  parallelism  between 
the  external  and  internal  plates  of  the  cranium.'"  —  P.  125. 

Proof  of  the  Fact.  —  In  refutation  of  a  fiction  so  ridiculous,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  a  single  word ;  even  the  phrenologists  now  define  the  sinus  by  *■*'  a  diver- 
gence from  parallelism  between  the  two  tables  of  the  bone."  ^ 

It  was  only  in  abandoning  this  one  fiction,  and  from  the  conviction  that  the 
^nus,  when  it  existed,  did  present  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  observation,  that 
the  phrenologists  were  obliged  to  resort  to  a  plurality  of  fictions  of  far  inferior 
efficacy ;  for  what  mattered  it  to  them,  whether  these  cavities  were  indiscover- 
able,  frequent,  and  capacious,  if,  in  efi*ect,  they  interposed  no  obstacle  to  an 
observation  of  the  brain  ? 


n. — Indication  op  the  Sinus. 

Fact.  —  There  is  no  correlation  between  the  extent  and  existence  of  a  sinus, 
and  the  existence  and  extent  of  any  elevation,  whether  superciliar}'  or  glabel- 
lar ;  either  may^  be  present  without  the  other,  and  when  both  are  coexistent 
they  hold  no  reciprocal  proportion  in  dimension  or  figure.  Neither  is  there 
any  form  whatever  of  cranial  development  which  guarantees  either  the  absence 
or  the  presence  of  a  subjacent  cavity. 

To  this  fact  the  phrenologists  are  unanimous  in  opposing  the  following 

Fiction.  —  The  sinus,  when  present,  betrays  its  existence  and  extent  by  an 
irregular  elevation  of  a  peculiar  character,  under  the  appearance  of  a  bony 
ridge,  or  crest,  or  blister,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  regular  forms  under 
which  the  phrenological  organs  are  developed. 

Authorities  for  the  Fiction.  —  It  is  sufficient  to  adduce  Gall*  and  Spurzheim,' 
followed  by  Combe,*  and  the  phrenologists  in  general.  In  support  of  their 
position,  they  adduce  no  testimony  by  anatomists, — no  evidence  from  nature. 

Proof  of  the  Fact.  —  All  anatomical  authority,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  is 
opposed  to  the  fiction,  for  every  anatomist  concurs  in  holding  that  the  sinuses 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  absent ;  whereas  the  crests  or  blisters  which  the  phrenolo- 
gists regard  as  an  index  of  these  cavities,  are  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  some  anatomists  have  rashly  connected  the 
extent  of  the  internal  sinus  with  the  extent  of  the  external  elevation.     The 

1  Combe,  Systerrty  p.  82.  3  Phys.  Spsi.,  p.  296;  Exam,  of  Object,  p.  TV; 

■  8  Anat  et  PAyi.,  t.  iv.  p.  43,  et  $eq.;  and,  in        Pkren.^  p.  115. 
the  8ftme  terms,  Swr  Us  Fond,  4  Sjfst.^  pp.  21,  85,  906. 
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statement  of  the  fact  is  the  result  of  my  own  observation  of  above  three  hun- 
dred crania ;  and  any  person  who  would  in  like  manner  interrogate  nature, 
will  find  that  the  largest  sinuses  are  frequently  in  those  foreheads  which  present 
no  superciliary  or  glabellar  elevations.  I  may  notice,  that  of  the  fifty  skulls 
whose  phrenological  development  was  marked  under  the  direction  of  Spurz- 
heim,  and  of  which  a  table  is  appended,  the  only  one  head  where  the  frontal 
sinuses  are  noted,  ftovcL  the  ridge,  as  present,  is  the  male  cranium  No.  19 ;  and 
that  cranium,  it  will  be  seen,  has  sinuses  considerably  beneath  even  the  average 
extent 

nL — Fbequbkct  of  thb  Siirns. 

FacL  —  The  sinuses  are  rarely,  if  ever,  wandng  in  any  healthy  adult  head  of 
either  sex. 

To  this  fact,  the  phrenologists  oppose  the  three  following  inconsistent  fic- 
tions: 

Fiction  L  —  The  sinuses  are  only  to  be  found  in  some  male  heads,  being  fin&- 
quently  absent  in  men  until  a  pretty  advanced  age. 

Fiction  11. — In  women  the  sinuses  are  rarely  found. 

Fiction  III,  —  The  presence  of  the  sinus  is  abnormal ;  young  and  adult  per- 
sons have  no  cavities  between  the  tables  of  the  frontal  bone  —  the  real  frontal 
sinuses  occurring  only  in  old  persons,  or  after  chronic  insanity. 

Authorities  for  Fiction  I.  —  This  fiction  is  held  in  terms  by  GalU  The  other 
phrenologists,  as  we  shall  see,  are  much  further  in  the  wrong.  But  even  for 
this  fiction  they  have  adduced  no  testimony  of  other  observers,  and  detailed  no 
observations  of  their  own. 

Proof  of  the  Fact  in  opposition  to  this  Fiction,  —  All  anatomists — there  is  not 
a  single  exception  —  concur  in  maintaining  a  doctrine  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  figment  of  the  phrenologists,  that  the  sinuses  are,  even  in  men,  frequently 
or  generally  absent  Some,  however,  assert  that  the  sinus  in  a  state  of  health 
is  never  wanting ;  while  others  insist  that,  though  very  rarely^  cases  do  occur  in 
which  it  is  actually  deficient 

Of  the  latter  opinion,  Fallopius'  holds  that  they  are  present  **in  all  adults,** 
except  occasionally  in  the  case  of  simous  foreheads,  an  exception  which  Riola- 
nus'  and  others  have  shown  to  be  false.  Schulze,*  Winslow,^  Buddeus,*  **  that 
they  are  sometimes  absolutely  wanting  in  cases  where  the  cranium  is  spongy  and 
honeycombed,**  Palfyn,'  **  that  they  are  sometimes,  though  rarely^  absent"  Wit- 
tich,^  "  that  they  are  almost  always  present,  though  it  may  be  admitted  that  in 
some  very  rare  cases  they  are  wanting ;  **  and  Stalpart  Van  der  Weils  relates, 
that  '*  be  had  seen  in  Nuck*s  Museum,  preserved  as  a  special  rarity,  a  cranium 
without  a  frontal  sinus.*'  Of  more  recent  authorities,  Hippolite  Cloquet^®  ob- 
serves, **  that  they  are  seldom  wanting;  **  and  the  present  Dr.  Monro '^  found,  in 

1  Afl  quoted  above.  S  Obt,  Anal.  Sd.,  obt.  L 

t  (^Hra.  f  Oxt.y  p.  105. 

8  Comm.  ds  Ou  p.  468.  S  De  OlfaetUy  p.  17. 

4  De  Sin.  0$s    Cap.  Acta  Phfi.  Med.  Leop.  9  Obs.  Rar.  Cent.  Post,  para  prior,  oba.  4. 
Oau.^  vol  i.  obs.  283.  10  Anat.  Deser.j  eeq.  158,  ed.  1824. 

5  Expos.  Anat.  tr.  dea  Ou.  Sect.,  MO.  80.  U  Etem.  of  Anat.  i.  p.  184. 
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forty-five  skulls,  that  while  three  only  were  without  the  sinns,  in  two  of  then 
(as  observed  by  Schulze,  Winslow  and  Buddeus)  the  cavity  had  merely  been 
filled  up  by  the  deposition  of  a  spongy  bone. 

Of  the  former  opinion,  which  holds  that  the  sinus  is  always  prcaent,  I  need 
only  (jiiote,  instar  omnium,  the  authority  of  Blumenbach,^  whose  illiistrioai 
reputation  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  associated  with  the  anatomy  of  the  bomni 
cranium,  and  who  even  celebrated  his  professional  inauguration  by  a  disserta- 
tion, in  some  respects  the  most  elaborate  we  possess,  on  the  Frontal  Sinuses 
themselves.  This  anatomist  cannot  be  persuaded,  even  on  the  observation  of 
Hi<rhmorc,  Albinus,  Ilaller,  and  the  first  Monro,  that  normal  cases  ever  occur 
of  so  improbable  a  defect ;  **  for,"  he  says,  "  independently  of  the  diseases  after- 
wards to  be  considered,  I  can  with  difficulty  admit,  that  healthy  individuals  are 
ever  wholly  destitute  of  the  frontal  sinus ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that 
these  distinguished  men  have  not  applied  the  greatest  diligence  and  research.* 
In  this  opinion,  as  observed  by  the  present  Dr.  Monro,*  Blumenbach  is  sup- 
ported by  the  concurrence  of  Bertin,  Portal,  Sommering,  Caldani,  etc.  Nor 
does  the  fiction  obtain  any  countenance  from  the  authors  whom  Blumenbach 
oppo:^es.  I  have  consulted  them,  and  find  that  they  are  all  of  that  class  of 
anatomists  who  regard  the  absence  of  the  sinus,  though  a  possible,  as  a  rare 
and  memorable  phenomenon.  Highmore'  founds  his  assertion  on  the  single 
case  of  a  female.  Albinus,^  on  his  own  observation,  and  on  that  of  other 
anatomists,  declares  that  "the  sinuses  are  very  rarely  absent"  The  first 
Monro,'  speaking  of  the  infinite  variety  in  size  and  figure,  notices  as  a  remark- 
able occurrence  that  he  had  "  even  seen  cases  in  which  they  were  absolutely 
wanting."  And  Haller^  is  only  able  to  establish  the  exception  on  the  case  of  a 
solitary  cranium. 

^ly  own  experience  is  soon  stated.  Having  examined  above  three  hundred 
crania  for  the  purpose  of  determining  this  point,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a 
single  skull  wholly  destitute  of  a  sinus.  In  crania,  which  were  said  to  be 
examples  of  their  absence,  I  found  that  the  sinus  still  existed.  In  some, 
indeed,  I  found  it  only  on  one  side,  and  in  many  not  ascending  to  the  point  of 
the  glabellar  region,  through  which  crania  are  generally  cut  round.  The  only 
instances  of  its  total  deficiency  are,  I  believe,  those  abnormal  cases  in  which, 
as  observed  by  anatomists,  the  original  cavity  has  been  subsequently  occupied 
by  a  pumicose  deposit.  Of  this  deposit  the  only  examples  I  met  with  occurred 
in  males. 

Authorities  for  Fiction  II.  — This  fiction  also  is  in  terms  maintained  by  Gall.' 
Neither  he  nor  any  other  phrenologist  has  adduced  any  proof  of  this  paradox ; 
nor  is  there,  I  believe,  to  be  found  a  single  authority  for  its  support ;  while  its 
refutation  is  involved  in  the  refutation  already  given  to  fiction  I.  Nannoni,* 
indeed,  says  —  "the  opinion  of  Fallopius  that  the  frontal  sinuses  are  of^en 
wanting  in  women,  is  refuted  by  observation;"  but  Fallopius  sa}-^  nothing  of 
the  sort.    It  is  also  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  great  majority  of  cases  in 


1  De  Sin   Front. ^  p.  5. 
S  Elem.^  vol.  i.  p  183. 

3  Disq.  Anat.  lib  Hi.  c.  4. 

4  Annot.  Acad.^  lib.  i.  e.  11,  et  Tab.  Oft. 


5  Osteol.  par  Sue^  p.  64. 

6  Elem.  Phys.  v.  p.  188. 

7  A?  above. 

S  Tnutatode  Anatomic,  Vi^t  p.  K, 
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which  worms,  etc.,  have  been  found  in  the  sinus,  have  occurred  in  females. 
This  is  noticed  by  Salzmann  and  Honold.' 

My  own  observations,  extending,  as  I  have  remarked,  to  above  three  hun- 
dred crania,  confirm  the  doctrine  of  all  anatomists,  that  in  either  sex,  the 
absence  of  this  cavity  is  a  rare  and  abnormal  phenomenon,  if  not  an  erroneous 
assertion.  I  may  notice,  by  the  way,  the  opinion  of  some  anatomists,^  that  the 
sinuses  are  smaller  in  women  than  in  men,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  too  hasty 
an  induction ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  all  I  have  observed,  that  pro- 
portionally to  the  less  size  of  the  ii^male  cranium,  they  will  be  found  equally 
extensive  with  the  male. 

Authorities  for  Fiction  TIL — This  fiction  was  maintained  by  Spurzheim  while 
in  this  countr}',  from  one  of  whose  publications^  it  is  extracted.  It  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  highest  flights  of  phrenological  fancy.  Nor  has  it  failed  of  exciting 
emulation  in  the  sect  "  While  a  man,"  says  Sir  George  Mackenzie,*  **  is  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  healthy,  and  manifests  the  faculties  of  the  frontal  organs, 
such  a  cavity  very  seldom  exists  "(!)  ♦♦♦♦♦"  We  have  examined  a  great 
MANY  skulls,  and  we  have  not  yet  seen  one  having  the  sinus,  that  could  be 
proved  to  have  belonged  to  a  person  in  the  vigor  of  life  and  mind."  (!!)  Did 
Sir  George  ever  see  any  skull  which  belonged  to  any  "  person  in  the  vigor  of 
life  and  mind  "  without  a  sinus  ?  Did  he  ever  see  any  adult  skull  of  any  per- 
son whatever  in  which  such  a  cavity  was  not  to  be  found  ? 

Proof  of  the  Fact,  in  opposition  to  this  Fiction,  —  This  fiction  deserves  no 
special  answer.     It  is  already  more  than  suflficiently  refuted  under  the  first 

It  is  true,  indeed,  the  doctrine  that  the  frontal  sinuses  wax  large  in  old  age  is 
stated  in  many  anatomical  works.  I  find  it  as  far  back  as  those  of  Yidus 
Yidius  and  Fallopius,  but  I  find  no  ground  for  such  a  statement  in  nature. 
This  I  assert  on  a  comparative  examination  of  some  thirty  aged  skulls.  In 
fact,  about  the  smallest  frontal  sinus  that  I  ever  saw,  was  in  the  head  of  a 
woman  who  was  accidentally  killed  in  her  hundred  and  first  year.  (See  also 
the  appended  Table.)  I  take  this  indeed  for  one  of  the  instances  in  which 
anatomical  authors  have  blindly  copied  each  other ;  so  that  what  originates  in 
a  blunder  or  a  rash  induction,  ends  in  having,  to  appearance,  almost  catholic 
authority  in  its  favor.  A  curious  instance  of  this  sequacity  occurs  to  me.  The 
common  fowl  has  an  encephalos,  in  proportion  to  its  body,  about  as  one  to  five 
hundred  ;  that  is,  it  has  a  brain  less,  by  relation  to  its  body,  than  almost  anj 
other  binl  or  beast  Pozzi  (Puetos),  in  a  small  table  which  he  published,  gave 
the  proportion  of  the  encephalos  of  the  cock  to  its  body,  by  a  blunder,  at  about 
half  its  amount;  that  is,  as  one  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Haller,  copying 
Pozzi*s  observation,  dropt  the  cipher,  and  records  in  his  table,  the  brain  of  the 
common  fowl  as  bearing  a  proportion  to  the  body  of  one  to  twenty-five.  This 
double  error  was  shortly  copied  by  Cuvier,  Tiedemann,  and,  as  I  have  myself 
noticed,  by  some  twenty  other  physiologists ;  so  that,  at  the  present  moment,  to 
dispute  the  fact  of  the  common  fowl  having  a  brain  more  than  double  the  size 
of  the  human,  in  proportion  to  its  body,  would  be  to  maintain  a  paradox  coun- 

1  De    Verm.  e.   Near  Exeust,     (Haller,  Di^.  3  Answer  to  Objettioiu  against  the  Doetrimes 
Med.  Pmct.  In.  2o.)  o/"  Gal/,  etc  ,  p.  79. 

2  Iitsiar  omniMfn,  v.  Silminering,  De  F.  C.  H.  4  Sinstrations,  p.  228. 
i.  0CC  62. 
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ter  to  the  whole  stream  of  scientific  authority.  The  doctrine  of  the  lai^ger  the 
sinus  the  older  the  skull,  stands,  I  believe,  on  no  better  footing.  Indeed,  tbe 
general  opinion,  that  the  brain  contracts  in  the  decline  of  life,  is,  to  saj  the 
least  of  it,  very  doubtful,  as  I  may  take  another  opportunity  of  showing. 

As  to  the  effect  of  chronic  insanity  in  amplifying  the  sinuses,  I  am  a  skeptic; 
for  I  have  seen  no  such  effect  in  the  crania  of  madmen  which  I  have  inspected. 
At  all  events,  admitting  the  phrenological  fancy,  it  could  have  no  influence  on 
the  question,  for  the  statistics  of  insanity  show,  that  there  could  not  be  above 
one  cranium  in  four  hundred  where  madness  could  have  exerted  any  effect. 


IV.  —  EXTBITT  OF  THE   Sn^UB. 

Fact.  —  While  the  sinus  is  always  regularly  present,  it,  however,  varies 
appreciably  in  its  extent.  For  whilst,  on  the  average,  it  affects  six  or  seven 
organs,  it  is,  however,  impossible  to  determine  whether  it  be  confined  to  one  or 
extended  to  some  seventeen  of  these. 

This  fact  is  counter  to  three  phrenological  ficdons : 

Fiction  L  —  The  frontal  sinus  is  a  small  cavity. 

Fiction  IL  —  The  frontal  sinus,  when  present,  affects  only  the  organ  of 
locality. 

Fiction  HI.  —  When  the  sinus  does  exist,  it  only  extends  an  obstacle  over 
two  organs  (Size  and  Lower  Individuality),  or  at  most,  partially  affTects  a 
third  (Lo<;ality). 

Authorities  for  Fiction  L  —  ]^Ir.  Combe '  maintains  this  fiction,  that  the  frontal 
sinus  **  is  a  small  cavity." 

Authorities  for  Fiction  IL  —  Gall*  contemplates  and  speaks  of  the  sinus  as 
only  affecting  locality ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Spurzheim,  in  his  earlier 
English  works.' 

Authorities  for  Fiction  III,  —  This  fiction  is  that  into  which  Spurzheim  modi* 
fied  his  previous  paradoxes,  when,  in  1825,  he  published  his  **  Phrenolo^^v.*** 
Mr.  Combe  allows  that  the  sinus,  in  ordinary  cases,  extends  over  locality,  as 
well  as  over  size  and  lower  individuality. 

All  these  fictions  are,  however,  sufficiently  disproved  at  once  by  the  follow* 
ing 

Proof  of  the  Fact.  —  The  phrenologists  term  the  sinus  (when  they  allow  it 
being)  "  a  small  cavity."  Compare  this  with  the  description  given  by  imptar- 
tial  anatomists  of  these  caverns.  Vidus  Vidius*  characterizes  them  by  "spatium 
non  jmrvum  ;  **  Bauhinus^  styles  them  "  cavitates  irusignes;  '*  Spigelius,^  "  eaver- 
na;  satis  amplcc ;  "  Laurentius,®  "  sinus  amplLmmi; "  Bartholinus,^  "  cavitates 
amplissimcE ; "  Petit,'°  ^^  grands  cavitcs  irregulieres ; "  Sabatier,*^  "  cavites  larges 


1  System,  p.  82.  6  A$ua  lib.  iii.  c  6. 

2  As  quoted  above.  7  D«  Pabr.  lib.  ii  c  5 

8  Fhys.  Syst.,  p.  236,  and  Scam,  of  Obj.  p.         S  Hist.  Anat.  lib.  ii.  o.  9. 
79.  9  Anat.  lib.  iv.,  c.  6. 

*  r.  115.  10  Pal/yn  An.  oh.  I  p.  62. 

5  Anat.  lib.  ii.  c.  2.  U  Anat. 
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ct  pro/ondes ;^  Sommering,^  "cava  ampla;**  Viaaro,  primusf  ^ great  cavi- 
ties ; "  and  his  grandson,'  **  large  cavities." 

The  phrenologists  further  assert,  that  in  ordinary  cases  the  frontal  sinus 
covers  only  two  petty  organs  and  a  half;  that  is,  extends  only  a  few  lines 
beyond  the  root  of  the  nose.  But  what  teach  the  anatomists  ?  '*  The  frontal 
sinuses,"  says  Portal,^  **  are  much  more  extensive  than  is  generally  believed." 
**  In  general^  says  Professor  Walther,*  **  the  sinuses  asc^d  in  height  nearly 
to  the  middle  of  the  frontal  bone,**  Patissier^  observes,  that  "their  extent 
varies  to  infinity,  is  sometimes  stretched  upwards  to  the  frontal  protuberances, 
and  to  the  sides,  as  far  as  the  external  orbitar  apophystis,  as  is  seen  in  many 
crania  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine."  Bichat'  delivers  the 
same  doctrine  neariy  in  the  same  words ;  which,  contradicted  by  none,  is  main- 
tained by  Albinus,*  Haller,*  Buddeus,'**  Monro  primus}^  and  tertius}^  Blumen- 
bach,"  Siimmering,"  Fife,"  Cloquet,"  Velpeau,*'  —  and,  in  a  word,  by  every 
osteologist;  for  all  represent  these  cavities  as  endless  in  their  varieties,  and 
extending  not  unfrequently  to  the  outer  angles  of  the  eyebrow,  and  even  to 
the  parietal  bones.  To  finish  by  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  last  and  best 
observers:  "In  relation,"  says  Voigtel,"  "to  their  abnormal  greatness  or 
smalluess,  the  dififerences,  in  this  respect,  whether  in  one  subject  as  compared 
with  another,  or  in  one  sinus  in  relation  to  the  opposite  of  the  same  skull,  are 
of  so  frequent  occurrence  that  they  vary  almost  in  every  cranium.  They  are 
found  so  small,  that  their  depth,  measured  from  before  backwards,  is  hanlly 
more  than  a  line ;  in  others,  on  the  contrary,  a  space  of  from  four,  five,  to  six 
lines  (('.  e.  half  an  inch),  is  found  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  wall. 
Still  more  remarkable  are  the  variations  of  these  cavities,  in  relation  to  their 
height,  as  they  frequently  rise  from  the  trifling  height  of  four  lines  to  an  inch 
at  the  glabella."  M.  Veliieau,  speaking  of  this  great  and  indeterminable  ex- 
tent of  the  sinus,  adds :  "  this  disposition  must  prevent  us  from  being  able  to 
judge  of  the  volume  of  the  anterior  parts  of  Uie  brain  by  the  exterior  of  the 
cranium;" — an  observation  sulficiently  obvious  in  relation  to  Phrenolog)',  and 
preriously  made  by  the  present  Dr.  Monro." 

On  the  sinus  and  its  extent,  two  anatomists  only,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  have 
given  an  articulate  account  of  their  inductions  —  Schulze,  and  the  present  Dr. 
Monro. 

The  former,*  who  wrote  a  distinct  treatise  On  t?te  Cavities  or  Sinwtes  of  the 
Cranial  Bones^  examined  only  ten  skulls,  and  does  not  detail  tlie  dimensions  of 
each  several  sinus.  After  describing  these  cavities,  which  he  says  "  plerisque 
hominibus  formantur,"  he  adds,  that  "  when  of  a  middling  size  they  hardly 
extend  towards  the  temples  beyond  the  centre  of  the  eye,  where  the  orbital 


I  De  Fab.  i.  sec.  35. 

5  OsUeol  par  Sue^  p.  54. 

3  EUmenU. 

4  Anat.  Med.  i.  pp.  108.  238. 
^  Abh.  V.  trokn.  A'n.,  p.  133. 

6  Diet,  des  Se.  Med.,  t.  61,  p.  372. 
'  Anat.  Dese.j  c.  p.  102. 

H  Antutt.  Acad.^  lib.  i.  c.  ii.  (?) 

9  EUm.  V.  p.  138. 

10  Obs.  AMat.f  sec.  8. 


II  Otttcl.  par,  Sue^  p.  54. 

13  EUmenU. 
IS  Anat. 

14  Anat.  Deter.  1. 1,  sec.  158,  edit.  8. 

15  TraiUiirAnat.  Chir. 

16  De  Sin.  f>  ,  p.  8. 

17  De  Fab.  c.  ii.  t.  sec.  94. 

18  Path,  eutat.  i.  p.  289. 

19  Elem.  p  133. 
SO  Loe.  cit. 
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Taolt  19  lugbest ;  and  if  joa  measore  their  Iieigfal,  ^rxn  ih&  insertioo  of  de 
nasal  bonesw  joa  will  find  it  eqiial  to  an  inch.     Soek  is  tbe  con^lioo  of  tkif 
caricT  when  moderate.     That  tiiere  are  sinuses  iar  greater^  vms  tai^i:ht  me  br 
aaodier  inspection  of  a  cranium.     In  this  case,  tke  Taeuity  oo  die  r^bt  £d  not 
paa8  the  middle  of  the  orbit,  bat  that  oo  the  le£k  stretebed  ao  fiu>  ^K^»  it  obK 
ended  orer  the  external  an^e  of  the  erebrow,  Ibrming  a  carinr  of  at  least  tvo 
inches  in  breadth.     Its  depth  was  such  as  easlj  to  admit  tihe  le^  joint  of  the 
middle  finger.     Its  height,  measored  from  the  root  of  tike  nose  oa  the  left  adft 
exceeded  two  inches,  on  the  r^ht  it  was  a  little  leas ;  tbe  left  sums  was,  hov- 
ever,  shallower  than  the  righL     On  the  left  ade  I  hare  said  tiie  cavitT  lermiD- 
ated  over  the  external  amgle  of  the  orbit.     From  this  place,  a  bonv  wall  tvl 
towards  the  middle  of  the  crista  Galli,  and  thus  separated  tbe  ainizs  into  a  pos- 
terior and  an  anterior  cavitr.     The  posterior  extended  so  far  towards  the  tem- 
ples, that  it  reached  the  place  where  the  frontal  and  sinctpetal  booes  and  the 
processes  of  the  sphenoidal  meet.    It  covered  the  whole  aitrb  oC  tbe  orbit,  so 
that  all  was  here  seen  hollow.*  etc. 

After  describing  sundry  appearances  which  the  sinases  exbibited  in  another 
fkuU,  he  obsenres :  ^  It  was  my  fortune  to  see  and  U>  obcaun  possession  of  (me 
craniom  in  whkrh  of  neither  of  the  frontal  nor  the  ^henotdal  carities  was  tiiexe 
any  vestige  whatsoever.  In  this  specimen  the  bones  in  whicb  tbese  vacuities 
are  situated  were  thicker  than  usual,  and  more  cavernous ;  "*  an  ofasenatioo, 
as  we  have  seen,  nuwle  by  other  anatomists  However  sobrersiTe  of  tbe  phre- 
nological statement,  it  will  soon  be  seen  that  Schulze  has  nnderstated  tbe  usual 
extent  of  the  impedimenL 

Dr.  Monro,^  after  mentioning  that  there  **  were  forty-five  crania  of  adults  in 
the  Anatomical  Museum,  cut  with  a  view  to  exhibit  the  different  sizes  and  forms 
of  the  frontal  sinuses.**  says  :     ^  I  measure<l  the  breadth  or  distance  across  the 
ibrvhead ;  the  beijiht  or  distance  upwards  from  the  transverse  suture,  where  it 
diviJfS  the  frontal  bon**s  and  bones  of  the  not?e :  and  alio  the  depth  of  the 
frontal  sinuses;   in  nine  diferent  skulls  in  which  these  sinases   were  Larn^" 
Omitting  tbe  table,  it  15  sufficient  to  say.  that  in  these  crania  the  arerase  is  as 
follows: — Drralrh,  within  a  tnl^e  ot  three  inchf:f :  keu/ht^  one  incA  ami  ^n- 
ten'h.^ ;  def>fh,  alcove  ;'»''  inrh.     Here  the  depth  seems  not  merely  tbe  cfistance 
between  the  external  and  internal  tables,  but  the  horizontal  distance  from  the 
glabella  to  the  posterior  wall  ot*  the  sinus.     These  nine  crania  thus  rield  an 
average,  little  larger  than  an  indifferent  indni*tion  ;  and  though  the  sinuses  are 
stated  to  have  been  large,  the  skulls  appear  to  have  been  selected  bv  Dr. 
Monro,  not  so  much  in  consei]uence  of  that  circumstance,  as  because  tber  were 
so  «-ut  as  to  afibrd  the  means  of  measuring  the  cavity  in  its  three  dimensions. 

By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Monro  and  Mr.  Mackenzie,  I  was  permitted  to  exam- 
ine all  the  crania  in  the  public  anatomical  museum,  and  in  the  private  collection 
of  the  Professor :  many  were,  for  the  first  time,  laid  open  for  my  inspection. 
I  was  thus  enabled  to  institute  an  impartial  induction.  A  random  measure- 
ment of  above  thirty  perfect  crania  (laying  aside  three  skulls  of  old  persons,  in 
which  the  cavity  of  the  sinus  was  almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  pumicose 
depoeiit)  gave  the  following  average  result :   breadth,  two  inches  four-tenths  * 

1  Bements^  i.,  p.  lii. 
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height,  one  inch  and  nearly  five-tenths;  depth  (taken  like  Dr.  Monro),  rather 
more  than  eight-tenths  of  an  inch.  What  in  this  induction  was  probably  acci- 
dental,  the  sinuses  of  the  female  crania  exhibited  an  average,  in  all  the  three 
dimensions,  almost  absolutely  equal  to  that  of  the  male.  The  relative  size  was 
consecjuently  greater. 

Before  the  sinuses  of  the  fifty  crania  of  Dr.  Spurzheim's  collection  (of 
which  I  am  immediately  to  speak)  were,  with  the  sanction  of  Professor  Jame- 
son, laid  open  upon  one  side,  I  had  measured  their  three  dimensions  by  the 
probe.  This  certainly  could  not  ascertain  their  full  extent,  as,  among  other 
impediments,  the  probe  is  arrested  by  the  septa,  which  so  frequently  subdivide 
eac-h  sinus  into  lesser  chambers ;  but  the  labor  was  not  to  be  undergone  a  sec- 
ond time,  especially  as  the  proportional  extent  of  these  cavities  is  by  relation 
to  the  phrenological  organs  articulately  exhibited  in  the  table.  As  it  was,  the 
average  obtained  by  the  probe  is  as  follows:  —  In  the  thirty-six  male  crania 
(one  could  not  be  measured  by  the  probe),  the  breadth  was  two  inches  and 
nearly  four-tenths;  the  height,  one  inch  and  nearly  three-tenths;  the  depth, 
rather  more  than  one  inch.  In  the  twelve  female  crania  (here,  also,  one  could 
not  be  measured  by  the  probe),  the  breadth  was  one  inch,  and  rather  more 
than  nine-tenths;  the  height,  nearly  one  inch;  the  depth,  within  a  trifle  of 
nine-tenths. 

I  should  notice  that  in  all  these  measurements,  the  thickness  of  the  external 
plate  is  included  in  the  depth. 

So  true  is  the  observation  of  Portal,  that  the  ^'■frontal  sinuses  are  much  more 
eztenMve  than  w  generally  believed,'* 

The  collection  of  fifty  crania,  of  which  the  average  size  of  the  frontal  sinuses 
has  been  given  above,  and  of  which  a  detailed  table  of  the  impediment  inter- 
posed by  these  cavities  to  phrenological  observation  now  follows,  was  sent  by 
M.  Rover,  of  the  Jardin  dos  Plantes  (probably  by  mistake)  to  the  Royal  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  in  Ediuourgh ;  the  skulls,  taken  from  the  catacombs 
of  Paris,  having,  under  Dr.  Spurzheim's  inspection,  been  selected  to  illustrate 
the  development  of  the  various  phrenological  organs,  which  development  is 
diligently  marked  on  the  several  crania. 

Thus,  though  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  afford  a  greatly  more  extensive  table, 
the  table  of  these  fifty  crania  b,  for  the  present  purpose,  sufficient.     For  — 

1°,  They  constitute  a  complete  and  definite  collection ; 

2°,  A  collection  authoritative  in  all  points  against  the  phrenologists ; 

3^,  One  to  which  it  can  be  objected  by  none,  that  it  affords  only  a  selected 
or  partial  induction  in  a  question  touching  the  frontal  sinus ; 

4^,  It  is  a  collection  patent  to  the  examination  of  the  whole  world ; 

5^,  In  all  the  skulls  a  sinus  has  on  one  side  been  laid  open  to  its  full  extent ; 
the  capacity  of  both  is  thus  easily  ascertained ;  and,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
size  of  the  cavity,  the  thickness  and  salience  of  tlie  external  frontal  table 
remains  apparent 

Table  exhibiting  the  variable  extent  and  unappreciable  impediment,  in  a 
phrenological  relation,  of  the  Frontal  Sinuses;  in  a  collection  of  fifty  crania, 
selected,  and  their  development  marked,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Spurzheim : 
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In  these  circumstances  it  is  to  be  observed  — 

In  the  first  place,  that,  as  already  noticed,  while  the  developments  of  all  the 
crania  have  been  carefully  marked,  the  presence  of  the  frontal  sinuses  has 
been  signalized  only  in  one  skull  (the  male  No.  19,  xiv.),  in  which  they  arc, 
however,  greatly  below  even  the  average. 

In  the  second  place,  that  the  extent  of  the  sinus  varies  indeterminably  from 
an  affection  of  one  to  an  affection  of  sixteen  organs. 

In  the  third  place,  in  this  induction  of  thirty-seven  male  and  thirteen  female 
crania,  the  average  proportional  extent  of  the  sinuses  is  somewhat  less  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male  skulls ;  the  sinus  in  the  former  covering  4.4,  and  affect- 
ing 1.2  organs;  in  the  latter  covering  5,  and  affecting  2.1  organs.  This  induc- 
tion is,  however,  too  limited,  more  especially  in  the  female  crania,  to  afford  a 
determination  of  the  point,  even  were  it  not  at  variance  with  other  and  more 
extensive  observations. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  male  crania  exhibit  at  once  the  largest  and  the 
smallest  sinuses.  The  largest  male  sinus  covers  12,  and  affects  4 ;  while  the 
largest  female  sinus  covers  7,  and  affects  3  organs;  whereas,  while  the  smallest 
male  sinus  affects  only  1,  the  smallest  female  sinus  covers  2  organs. 

In  the  fifth  place,  so  far  from  supporting  the  phrenological  assertion  that  the 
sinuses  are  only  found,  or  only  found  in  size,  in  the  crania  of  the  old,  this  their 
collection  tends  to  prove  the  very  reverse ;  for  here  we  find  about  the  smallest 
sinuses  in  the  oldest  heads. 


m.    PERCEPTION.— FRAGMENTS.  — (See  p.  286.) 

(Written  in  connoction  with  proposed  Memoir  of  Mr.  Stewart.    On  Desk,  May 

1856;  written  Autumn  1855. — Ed.) 

There  are  three  considerations  which  seem  to  have  been  principally  effec- 
tive in  promoting  the  theory  of  a  Me<liate  or  Representative  Perception,  and 
by  perception  is  meant  the  apprehension,  through  sense,  of  external  things. 
These  might  operate  severally  or  together. 

The  first  is,  that  such  a  hypothesis  is  necessary  to  render  possible  the  percep- 
tion of  distant  objects.  It  was  taken  as  granted  that  certain  material  n^alities, 
(as  a  sun,  stars,  etc.),  not  immediately  present  to  sense,  were  cognized  in  a  per- 
ceptive act  These  realities  could  not  be  known  immediately,  or  in  themselves, 
unless  known  as  they  existed ;  and  they  existed  only  as  they  existed  in  their 
place  in  space.  If,  therefore,  the  perceptive  mind  did  not  sally  out  to  them, 
(which,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  theorists,  was  scouted  as  an  impos- 
sible hypothesis),  an  immediate  perception  behooved  to  be  abandoned,  and  the 
sensitive  cognition  we  have  of  them  must  be  vicarious;  that  is,  not  of  the  real- 
ities themselves,  as  present  to  our  organs,  and  presented  to  apprehension,  but 
of  something  different  from  the  realities  eternally  existing,  through  which,  how- 
ever, they  are  mediately  represented.  Various  theories  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  this  mediate  or  vicarious  object  may  be  entertained ;  but  these  may  be  over- 
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pofleetL     TliL»  first  '?mi<iiIer3do?i  alnoA  w»  prinHpallr  effectnal  amoa^  maten- 
albts :  on  them  the  serond  ha«i  no  inflaence. 

A  4«*«:oaii  cooaiieratioa  was  the  opposite  awl  apparently  ineooscstenC  nature 
of  the  object  ami  9abjei!t  o^  ro^idoa :  for  here  the  reaHtr  to  be  knovn  is  ma- 
terial, whereas  the  min«I  knowing  u  immaterial :  while  it  w;as  loo^  geDeraCr 
believed,  that  what  ii  known  miLft  be  ot*  an  anaIo*!o«B  essence  (tbe  same  or 
Bmilar)  to  what  knowL  In  ctxuei|iieBii'e  oc  ths  perraanio.  it  was  deemed 
impoetfible  that  the  immateriaL  nnexieniiled  mind  eoald  ^>prebeiid  in  itself,  aii 
exten«Ieil.  a  material  reaCtr.  To  explain  the  £iet  of  sen^itiTe  pervepcson.  it 
was  therefore  supposed  re«|iiisite  to  atrennate  —  to  immaterialize  the  immediate 
objeirt  oi  percepdoOf  br  ifividin^  the  object  known  from  the  realitr  existing. 
Pert-epdon  thos  became  a  viearioos  or  mediate  cognition,  in  wiiich  the  cor- 
poreal waisaid  to  be  represented  br  the  incorporeaL 


PftSCZTTlOSr POSITTTI   RcSCXT. 

L  We  perceiTe  oolr  throogli  die  senses. 

2.  The  senses  are  corporeal  instmmentk — parts  of  oar  bodOr  orjgamsm. 

3.  We  are^  therefore*  percipient  ooIt  throi^h.  or  br  means  oC  the  bodr.  In 
other  words,  material  and  external  thin^  are  to  as  onlr  not  as  xenow  inasDineh 
as  ther  are  apprehended  br  the  mind  in  their  relation  widi  the  material  on^an 
which  it  animates,  and  with  which  it  is  onited. 

4.  An  external  existence*  and  an  organ  of  sense*  as  both  materiaL  can  stand 
in  relation  onljr  according  to  the  laws  of  matter.     Aci.-ortiing  to  these  laws, 
thing?  related,  —  connected,  most  act  and  be  acted  on ;  bat  a  thin^  can  act 
only  wh<?re  it  is.     Therefore  the  thing  perceived,  and  the  percipient  onjin, 
mo^t  BHrvt  in  place.  —  most  be  contiguoosw     The  i:on5e«]uence  ot"  thi^  do*.' trine 
is  a  complete  simplification  of  the  tbeorr  of  pen.-eptioQ.  and  a  retorii  to  the 
mo$t  anrient  speculation  on  the  point.     All  sensible  I'ognition  is.  in  a  certain 
acceptation,  redaced  to  Touch,  and  this  is  the  verr  conclu:>ion  maintained  I  v 
the  venerable  authoritv  of  iV-'aiocritos. 

A<.ix>rding  to  this  ckK'trine.  it  is  erroneoos,  in  the  first  place,  to  affirm  that 
we  are  percipient  of  distant,  etc..  objecLk 

It  is  erroneoos,  in  the  seixjnd  place,  to  say  that  we  perceive  external  thin<n 
in  theokielves,  in  the  signification  that  we  perceive  th<  m  as  existing  in  their 
own  nature,  and  not  in  reladon  to  the  living  or^n.  The  real,  the  total,  the 
only  ohjt^t  perceived  has,  as  a  relanve*  two  phasesw  It  may  be  described  either 
as  the  idiopathic  affection  of  the  sense  (i.  e.  the  sense  in  relation  to  an  external 
reality),  or  as  the  quality  of  a  thing  actually  determining  such  or  such  an 
affection  of  the  sendent  organ  (i.  e.  an  external  reality  in  correlation  to  the 
sense). 

A  corollary  of  the  same  doctrine  is,  that  what  have  been  denominated  the 
Primary  Qualities  of  body,  are  only  perceived  through  the  Secondary :  in  fact. 
Perception  Proper  cannot  be  realized  except  through  Sensadon  Proper.  Bat 
synchronous. 

The  object  of  percepdon  is  an  afiecdon,  not  of  the  mind  as  apart  from  body. 
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not  of  the  body  as  apart  from  mind,  but  of  the  composite  formed  by  union  of 
the  two ;  that  is,  of  the  animated  or  living  organism  (Aristotle). 

In  the  process  of  perception  there  is  required  both  an  act  of  the  conscious 
mind  and  a  passion  of  the  affected  body ;  the  one  without  the  other  is  nulL 
Galen  has,  therefore,  well  said,  "  Sensitive  perception  is  not  a  mere  passive  or 
affective  change,  but  the  discrimination  of  an  afiective  change."  *  (Aristotle, — 
judgment) 

Perception  supposes  Consciousness,  and  Consciousness  supposes  Metnory 
and  Judgment ;  for,  abstract  Consciousness,  and  there  is  no  Perception ;  ab- 
stract ^lemory,  or  Judgment,  and  Consciousness  is  abolished.  (Ilobbes,  — 
Alemor)' ;  Aristotle,  —  Judgment  of  Sense.)  Memory,  Recollection ;  for 
change  is  necessary  to  Consciousness,  and  change  is  only  to  be  apprehended 
through  the  faculty  of  Remembrance.  Hobbes  has,  therefore,  truly  said  of 
Perception,  —  **  Sentire  semper  idem,  et  non  sentire,  ad  idem  recident"  *  But 
there  could  be  no  discriminative  apprehension,  supposing  always  memory  with- 
out an  act  whereby  difference  was  afhrmed,  or  sameness  denied;  that  is, 
without  an  act  of  Judgment.  Aristode '  is,  therefore,  right  in  making  Per- 
ception a  Judgment. 


IV.    LAWS  OF  THOUGHT.— (See  p.  527.) 

(Written  in  connection  with  proposed  Memoir  of  Mr.  Stewart.     On  Desk,  May 

1856;  written  Automn,  1855. —  Ed.) 

The  doctrine  of  Contradiction,  or  of  Contradictories  (&{tw/ia  rrjs  ityrt^do'tws), 
that  AfHrmation  or  Negation  is  a  necessity  of  thought,  whilst  Affirmation  and 
Negation  are  incompatible,  is  developed  into  three  sides  or  phases,  each  of 
which  implies  both  the  others,  —  phases  which  may  obtain,  and  actually  have 
received,  severally,  the  name  of  LaWj  Principle^  or  Axiom,  Neglecting  the 
historical  onler  in  which  these  were  scientifically  named  and  articulately 
developed,  they  are : 

1°,  The  Law,  Principle,  or  Axiom,  of  Identity^  which,  in  regard  to  the  same 
thing,  immediately  or  directly  enjoins  the  affirmation  of  it  with  itself,  and  medi- 
ately or  indirectly  prohibits  its  negation :  (-1  w  A.) 

2°,  The  Law,  etc.,  of  Contradiction  (properly  Non-contradiction)^  which,  in 
regard  to  contradictories,  explicitly  enjoining  their  reciprocal  negation,  implic- 
itly prohibits  their  reciprocal  affirmation :  (i4  w  not  Not- A.)  In  other  words, 
contradictories  are  thought  as  existences  incompatible  at  the  same  time,  —  as  at 
once  mutually  exclusive. 

3**,  The  Law,  etc.,  of  Excluded  Wddle  or  Third,  which  declares  that,  whilst 
contradictories  are  only  two,  everj'thing,  if  explicitly  thought,  must  be  thought 
as  of  these  either  the  one  or  the  other :  (.4  is  either  B  or  Not-B.)  In  different 
terms :  —  Affirmation  and  negation  of  the  same  thing,  in  the  same  respect,  have 
no  conceivable  medium;  whilst  anything  actually  may,  and  virtually  must,  be 

1  See  R€itP$  Works,  p.  878.  — Ed.  «  See  Ibid.— Ed,         »  See  Ibid.— Ed. 
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either  afHrmed  or  denied  of  anything.  In  other  words :  —  Kvery  predicate  is 
true  or  false  of  every  subject ;  or,  contradictories  are  thought  as  incompossble. 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  one  or  the  other  as  necessary.  The  arg:ainent  from 
Contradiction  is  omnipotent  within  its  sphere,  but  that  sphere  is  narrow.  It 
has  the  following  limitations : 

1^,  It  is  negative,  not  positive ;  it  may  refnte,  but  it  is  incompeteDt  to  estab- 
lish. It  mav  show  what  is  not,  but  never  of  itself,  what  is.  It  is  exclusivelv 
Logical  or  Formal,  not  Metaphysical  or  real ;  it  proceeds  on  a  necea^ty  of 
thought,  but  never  issues  in  an  Ontology  or  knowledge  of  existence. 

2%  It  is  dependent ;  to  act  it  presupposes  a  counter-proposition  to  act  from. 

3^,  It  is  explicative,  not  ampliative;  it  analyzes  what  is  given,  but  does 
not  originate  information,  or  add  anything,  through  itself^  to  our  stock  of 
knowledge. 

4*^,  But,  what  is  its  principal  defect,  it  is  partial,  not  thorougb-goin<v.  It 
leaves  many  of  the  most  important  problems  of  our  knowledge  out  of  its  deter- 
mination ;  and  is,  therefore,  all  too  narrow  in  its  application  as  a  universal 
criterion  or  instrument  of  judgment  For  were  we  left,  in  our  reasoninf»!^  to  a 
dependence  on  the  principle  of  Contradiction,  we  should  be  unable  compe- 
tently to  attempt  any  aipiment  with  regard  to  some  of  the  most  intere^in<T 
and  important  questions.  For  there  are  many  problems  in  the  philosophy  of 
mind  where  the  solution  necessarily  lies  between  what  are,  to  us,  the  one  or 
the  other  of  two  counter,  and,  therefore,  incompatible  alternatives,  neither  of 
which  are  we  able  to  conceive  as  possible,  but  of  which,  by  the  very  con^Iitiond 
of  thought,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  one  or  the  other  cannot 
but  be ;  and  it  is  as  supplying  this  deficiency,  that  what  has  been  called  the 
argument  from  Common  Sense  becomes  principally  useful. 

The  principle  of  Contradiction,  or  rather  of  Non-eontradiction,  appean  in 
two  forms,  and  each  of  these  has  a  different  application. 

In  the  first  place  (what  may  be  called  the  Logical  application),  it  declares 
that,  of  Contradictories,  two  only  are  possible  in  thought;  and  that  of  these 
alternatives  the  one  or  the  other,  exclusively,  is  thought  as  necessarily  true. 
This  phasis  of  the  law  is  unilateral ;  for  it  is  with  a  consciousness  or  cognition 
that  the  one  contradictory  is  necessarily  true,  and  the  other  contrailirtorv  nec- 
essarily false.  This  one  logical  phasis  of  the  law  is  well  known,  and  has  been 
fully  developed. 

In  the  second  place  (what  may  be  calle<l  the  Psychologiccd  application), 
while  it  necessarily  declares  that,  of  Contradictories,  both  cannot,  hut  one 
must,  be,  still  bilaterally  admits  that  we  may  be  unable  positively  to  think  the 
possibility  of  either  alternative.  This,  the  psychological  phasis  of  the  law,  is 
comparatively  unknown,  and  has  been  generally  neglected.  Tims,  Existence 
we  cannot  but  think,  —  cannot  but  attribute  in  thought;  nevertheless  we  can 
actually  conceive  neither  of  these  contradictory  alternatives,  —  the  absolute 
commencement,  the  infinite  non-commencement,  of  being.  As  it  is  vrith  Exist- 
ence, so  is  it  with  Time.  We  cannot  think  time  beginning;  we  cannot  think 
time  not  beginning.  So  also  with  Space,  We  are  unable  to  conceive  an  exist- 
ence out  of  space ;  yet  we  are  equally  unable  to  compass  the  notion  of  illimit- 
able or  infinite  space.     Our  capacity  of  thought  is  thus  peremptorily  proved 
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incompetent  to  what  we  necessarily  think  abont;  for,  whilst  what  we  think 
about  must  be  thought  to  Exist,  —  to  exist  in  Time,  —  to  exist  in  Space,  —  we 
are  unable  to  realize  the  counter^notions  of  Existence  commencing  or  not  com- 
mencing,  whether  in  Time  or  in  Space.  And  thus,  whilst  Existence,  Time, 
and  Space,  are  th^  indispensable  conditions,  forms,  or  categories  of  actual 
thought,  still  are  we  unable  to  conceive  either  of  the  counter-alternatives,  in 
one  or  other  of  which  we  cannot  but  admit  that  they  exist  These  and  such 
like  impotencies  of  positive  thought  have,  however,  as  I  have  stated,  been 
strangely  overlooked. 


V.    THE  CONDITIONED. 

(a.)    Kaxt's  Analysis  of  Jcdoments.  —  (See  page  532.) 

(Fragment  from  Early  Papers,  probably  before  1836. — Ed.) 

Kant  analyzed  judgments  (a  priori)  into  analytic  or  vlentical  [or  explicative]^ 
and  synthetical^  or  [ampliative^  non-identical].  Great  fame  from  this.  But  he 
omitted  a  third  kind, — those  that  the  mind  is  compelled  to  form  by  a  law  of 
its  nature,  but  which  can  neither  be  reduced  to  analytic  judgments,  because 
they  cannot  be  subordinated  to  the  law  of  Contradiction,  nor  to  synthetical, 
because  they  do  not  seem  to  spring  from  a  positive  power  of  mind,  but  only 
arise  from  the  inabilitv  of  the  mind  to  conceive  the  contrarv. 

In  Analytic  judgments  —  (principle  of  contradiction)  —  we  conceive  the  one 
alternative  as  necessar}',  and  the  other  as  impossible.  In  Synthetic  judgments, 
we  conceive  the  affirmative  as  necessary,  but  not  [its  negation  as  self-contra- 
dictor}']. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  the  synthetic  of  two  kinds  —  a  positive  and 
negative  ?  Had  Kant  tried  whether  his  synthetic  judgments  a  priori  were  pos- 
itive or  negative,  he  would  have  reached  the  law  of  the  Conditioned,  which 
would  have  given  a  totally  new  aspect  to  his  Critique,  —  simplified,  abolished 
the  distinction  of  Verstand  and  Vemunft^  which  only  positive  and  negative,  (at 
least  as  a  faculty  conceiving  the  Unconditioned,  and  left  it  only,  as  with 
Jacobi,  the  NoCy,  the  locus  principiorum, — the  faculty, — revelation,  of  the  prim- 
itive facts  or  faiths  of  consciousness,  —  the  Common  Sense  of  Reid),  the  dia- 
tinction  of  Begriffe  and  Ideen^  and  have  reduced  his  whole  Categories  and 

Ideas  to  the  categor}'  of  the  Conditioned  and  its  subordinates. 

««««««««« 

(18.>3,  November).  —  There  are  three  degrees  or  epochs  which  we  must 
distinguish  in  philosophical  speculation  touching  the  Necessary. 

In  the  first,  which  we  may  call  the  Aristotelic  or  Platonico-Aristotelic,  the 
Necessary  was  regarded,  if  not  exclusively,  principally  and  primarily,  in  an 
objective  relation; — at  least  the  objective  and  subjective  were  not  discrimin- 
ated; and  it  was  defined  that  of  which  the  existence  of  the  opposite, — con- 
trary,—  is  impossible — what  could  not  but  be. 

86 
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In  the  second,  which  we  may  call  the  Leihnitzian  or  Leibnitzio-KantiaiL,  tbe 
Kecc5»ar}'  was  regarded  primarily  in  a  subjecdTe  respect^  and  it  was  defined 
that  of  which  the  thought  of  the  opposite,  —  contrary,  —  is  impoMble  —  wbtt 
we  cannot  bat  think.  It  was  taken  for  granted,  that  what  we  cannot  t^^^ 
cannot  be,  and  what  we  must  think,  must  be ;  and  from  hence  there  was  abo 
inferreil,  without  qualification,  that  this  subjective  neceasitT  affords  the  «&- 
criminating  criterion  of  our  native  or  a  priori  cognitions,  —  notions  and  jods- 
ments. 

But  a  third  discrimination  was  requisite ;  for  the  necessity  of  thoosfat  be- 
hooved to  be  again  distinguished  into  two  kinds.  —  (See  Disctts^ons^  2d  f*^ 
Addenda.) 

(6)  Contradictious  psotixo  the  Pstchological  Theory  of   ths   Con- 
ditioned.—  (July  1852.) 

1.  Finite  cannot  comprehend,  contain  the  Infinite.  —  Tet  an  inch  or  minute, 
say,  arc  finites,  and  are  divisible  ad  infinitum^  that  is,  their  terminated  dirisioo 
incogitable. 

2.  Infinite  cannot  be  terminated  or  begun.  —  Yet  eternity  cb  ante  ends  note; 
and  eternity  a  post  begins  now.  —  So  apply  to  Space. 

3.  There  cannot  be  two  infinite  maiinvi.  —  Yet  eternity  ob  ante  and  a  pott 
are  two  infinite  maxima  of  time. 

4.  Infinite  maximum  if  cut  into  two,  the  halves  cannot  be  each  infinite,  for 
nothing  can  be  greater  than  infinite,  and  thus  they  could  not  be  parts;  nor 
finite,  for  thus  two  finite  halves  would  make  an  infinite  whole. 

q  1MB  tf  tics 

5.  AVhat  contains  infinite  extenrtions,  protcnsions,  intensions,  cannot  be 
passed  through,  —  come  to  an  end.  An  inch,  a  minute,  a  de;rree  contains 
these ;  ergo^  etc.  Take  a  minute.  This  contains  an  infinitude  of  protended 
quantities,  which  must  follow  one  after  another;  but  an  infinite  series  of  suc- 
cessive protcnsions  can,  ex  terminOy  never  be  ended;  ergo^  etc. 

6.  An  infinite  maximum  cannot  but  be  all  inclusive.  Time  ab  ante  and  a 
post  infinite  and  exclusive  of  each  other;  ergo. 

7.  An  infinite  number  of  quantities  must  make  up  cither  an  infinite  or  a 
finite  whole.  I.  The  former.  —  But  an  inch,  a  minute,  a  degree,  contain  each 
an  infinite  number  of  quantities ;  therefore,  an  inch,  a  minute,  a  degree,  are 
each  infinite  wholes;  which  is  absurd.  II.  The  latter.  —  An  infinite  number 
of  quantities  would  thus  make  up  a  finite  quantity ;  which  is  equally  absurd. 

8.  If  we  take  a  finite  quantity  (as  an  inch,  a  minute,  a  degree),  it  would 
appear  equally  that  there  are,  and  that  there  are  not,  an  equal  number  of 
quantities  between  these  and  a  greatei«t,  and  between  these  and  a  Icast^ 

9.  An  absolutely  quickest  motion  is  that  which  passes  from  one  point  to 
another  in  space  in  a  minimum  of  tinne.  But  a  quickest  motion  from  one  point 
to  another,  say  a  mile  distance,  and  from  one  to  another,  say  a  million  million 
of  miles,  is  thought  the  same ;  which  is  absurd. 

10.  A  wheel  turned  with  quickest  motion ;  if  a  spoke  be  prolonged,  it  will 

1  Se«  Boworich  on  Stay,  Pkilowpkia  Recentior,  i.  p.  284,  edit.  1756. 
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therefore  be  moved  hy  a  motion  quicker  than  the  quickest.    The  same  may  be 
shown  using  the  rim  and  the  nave. 

1 1 .  Contradictory  are  Roscovich  Points,  which  occupy  space,  and  are  inex- 
tendefl.^    Dynamism,  therefore,  inconceivable.     E  contra, 

1 2.  Atomism  also  inconceivable ;  for  this  supposes  atoms,  —  minima  extended 
bat  indivisible. 

13.  A  quantity,  say  a  foot,  has  an  infinity  of  parts.  Any  part  of  this  quan- 
tity, say  an  inch,  has  also  an  infinity.  But  one  infinity  is  not  larger  than 
another.     Therefore,  an  inch  is  equal  to  a  foot' 

14.  If  two  divaricating  lines  arc  producetl  ad  infinitum  from  a  point  where 
they  form  an  acute  angle,  like  a  pyramid,  the  base  will  be  infinite  and,  at  the 
same  timo,  not  infinite;  1°,  Because  terminated  by  two  points;  and,  2^,  Be- 
cause shorter  than  the  sides ;'  3%  Base  could  not  be  drawn,  because  sides 
infinitely  long.* 

15.  An  atom,  as  existent,  must  be  able  to  be  turned  round.  But  if  turned 
round,  it  must  have  a  right  and  left  hand,  etc.,  and  these  its  signs  must  change 
their  place ;  therefore,  be  extendedJ^ 


(c.)  Philosophy  of  Absolute— Distinctions  of  Mode  of  Reaching  it. 

I.  Some  carry  the  Absolute  by  assault,  —  by  a  single  leap,  —  place  them- 
selves at  once  in  the  absolute,  —  take  it  as  a  datum;  others  climb  to  it  by 
degrees,  —  mount  to  the  absolute  from  the  conditioned,  —  as  a  result 

Former  —  Plotinus,  Schelling;  latter — Hegel,  Cousin,  are  examples. 

II.  Some  place  cognition  of  Absolute  above,  and  in  opposition  to  conscious- 
ness,—  conception,  —  reflection,  the  conditions  of  which  are  difference,  plu- 
rality, and,  in  a  word,  condition,  limitation.  (Plotinus,  Schelling.)  Others  do 
not,  but  reach  it  through  consciousness,  etc. —  the  consciousness  of  difference, 
contrast,  etc. ;  giving,  when  sifted,  a  cognition  of  identity  (absolute).  (Hegel, 
Cousin.) 

III.  Some,  to  realize  a  cognition  of  Absolute,  abolish  the  logical  laws  of  Con- 
tradiction and  Excluded  Middle  (as  Cusa,  Schelling,  HegeL  Plotinus  is  not 
explicit).     Others  do  not  (as  Cousin). 

IV.  Some  explicitly  hold,  that,  as  the  Absolute  is  absolutely  one,  cognition 
and  existence  must  coincide ;  —  to  know  the  absolute  is  to  be  the  absolute,  — 
to  know  the  absolute  is  to  be  Grod.  Others  do  not  explicitly  assert  this,  but 
only  hold  the  impersonality  of  reason,  —  a  certain  union  with  God ;  in  holding 
that  we  are  conscious  of  eternal  truths  as  in  the  divine  mind.  (AngustiDf 
Malebranche,  Price,  Cousin.) 

I  See  Bopcoricb,  I.  p.  8M.  4  See  Carletoo,  [ntlowpAta  UMvena,  AnetoH 

S  Sec  Tel  Icz,  quoted  by  F.B<ni«Spei,[Ply»-  Tkoma  Comptano  Curlefoii,  Antverpkty  p.  882, 

in,  p«ni  i.  trMt  iii.  di«p.  i.  dub.  4,  p.  IM,  edit  1618.  —  Ed.] 

1662.  —  Ed.  ]  5  See  Kant  in  Knig^s  MSeU^kpsikj  p.  198. 
8  See  Bonje  Spei,  Phy$iea^  [pare*  i*  tract,  iii. 

disp.  i.  dub.  2,  p.  188.  —  Ed.] 
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Y.  Some  carry  up  man  into  the  Deity  (as  Schelling).  Others  bring  down 
the  Deity  to  man ;  in  whose  philosophy  the  latter  is  the  highest  manifestation 
of  the  former,  —  man  apex  of  Deity. 

I*.  Some  think  Absolute  can  be  known  as  an  object  of  knowledge,  —  a  no- 
tion of  absolute  competent;  others  that  to  know  the  absolute  we  must  be  the 
absolute  (Schelling,  Plotinus?). 

*  Some  [hold]  that  unconditioned  is  to  be  believed,  not  known ;  others  that 
it  can  be  known.  ^ 

{d.)    Sis  W.  Hamilton  to  Ms.  Hevrt  Calderwood. 

CoRDALE,  26th  Sept,  1854. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  received  a  few  days  ago  your  Philosophy  of  the  InJiniUy 
and  beg  leave  to  return  you  my  best  thanks,  both  for  the  present  of  the  book 
itself,  and  for  the  courteous  manner  in  which  my  opinions  are  therein  contro- 
verted. The  ingenuity  with  which  your  views  are  maintained,  does  great 
credit  to  your  metaphysical  ability ;  and,  however  I  may  differ  from  them,  it 
gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  recognize  the  independence  of  thought  by  which 
they  are  distinguished,  and  to  acknowledge  the  candid  spirit  in  which  yoa 
have  written. 

At  the  same  time,  I  regret  that  my  doctrines  (briefly  as  they  are  promul- 
gated on  this  abstract  subject)  have  been,  now  again,  so  much  mistaken,  more 
especially  in  their  theological  relations.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me,  that  your 
admissions  would,  if  adequately  developed,  result  in  establishing  the  very 
opinions  which  I  maintain,  and  which  you  so  earnestly  set  yourself  to 
controvert 

In  general,  I  do  not  think  that  you  have  taken  sufficiently  into  account  the 
following  circumstances : 

1°,  That  the  Infinite  which  I  contemplate  is  considered  only  as  in  thought; 
the  Infinite  beyond  thought  being,  it  may  be,  an  object  of  belief,  but  not  of 
knowledge.     This  consideration  obviates  many  of  your  objections. 

2°,  That  the  sphere  of  our  belief  is  much  more  extensive  than  the  sphere  of 
our  knowledge ;  and,  therefore,  when  I  deny  that  the  Infinite  can  by  us  be 
Icnoum^  I  am  far  from  denying  that  by  us  it  is,  must,  and  ought  to  be,  believed. 
This  I  have  indeed  anxiously  evinced,  both  by  reasoning  and  authority. 
When,  therefore,  you  maintain,  that  in  denying  to  man  any  positive  cognizance 
of  the  Infinite,  I  virtually  extenuate  his  belief  in  the  infinitude  of  Deity,  I  must 
hold  you  to  be  wholly  wrong,  in  respect  both  of  my  opinion,  and  of  the  theo- 
lojncal  doOTia  itself 

Assuredly,  I  maintain  that  an  infinite  God  cannot  be  by  uS  (positively)  com- 
prehended. But  the  Scriptures,  and  all  theologians  worthy  of  the  name,  assert 
the  same.  Some  indeed  of  the  latter,  and,  among  them,  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious Fathers,  go  the  length  of  asserting,  that  "  an  understood  God  is  no  God 
at  all,"  and  that,  **  if  we  maintain  God  to  be  as  we  can  think  that  he  is,  we  blas- 
pheme.**   Hence  the  assertion  of  Augustin ;  **  Deum  potius  ignorantia  quam 


scientia  attmgi. 


1  Cf.  Discussions^  p.  12  tt  seq.  —  £d. 
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8**,  That  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  The  Infinite  (ri'Er  ink 
Hop,)  and  a  relation  to  which  we  may  apply  the  term  infinile.  Thus,  Time  and 
Space  mmjt  be  excluded  from  the  supposed  notion  of  The  Infinite ;  for  The 
Infinite,  if  postively  thought  it  could  be,  must  be  thought  as  under  neither 
Space  nor  Time. 

But  I  would  remark  specially  on  some  essential  points  of  your  doctrine ; 
and  these  I  shall  take  up  without  order,  as  they  present  themselves  to  my 
recollection. 

You  maintain  (passim)  that  thought,  conception,  knowledge,  is  and  most  be 
finite,  whilst  the  object  of  thought,  etc.,  may  be  infinite.  This  appears  to  me  to 
be  erroneous,  and  even  contradictory.  An  existence  can  only  be  an  object  of 
thought,  conception,  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  object  thought,  conceived, 
known ;  as  such  only  does  it  form  a  constituent  of  the  circle  of  thought,  con- 
ception, knowledge.  A  thing  may  be  partly  known,  conceived,  thought,  partly 
unknown,  etc.  But  tliat  part  of  it  only  which  is  thought,  can  be  an  object  of 
thought,  etc. ;  whereas  the  part  of  it  not  thought,  etc.,  is,  as  far  as  thought,  etc., 
18  concerned,  only  tantamount  to  zero.  The  infinite,  therefore,  in  this  point  of 
view,  can  be  no  object  of  thought,  etc. ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  self-repugnant 
than  the  assertion,  that  we  know  the  infinite  through  a  finite  notion,  or  have  a 
finite  knowledge  of  an  infinite  object  of  knowledge. 

But  you  assert  (passim)  that  we  have  a  knowledge,  a  notion  of  the  infinite ; 
at  the  same  time  asserting  (passim)  that  this  knowledge  or  notion  is  ^*  inad- 
equate," —  "  partial," — "  imperfect," — *•  limited,"  —  "  not  in  all  its  extent," — 
"incomplete,"  —  "only  to  some  extent,"  —  "in  a  certain  sense,"  —  "indis- 
tinct," etc.,  etc. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  assertion  is  in  contradiction  of  what  you  also 
maintain,  that "  the  infinite  is  one  and  indivisible  "  (pp.  25,  26,  226) ;  that  is 
that  having  rio  parts,  it  cannot  be  partiaUy  known.  But,  in  the  second  place, 
this  also  subverts  the  possibility  of  conceiving,  of  knowing,  the  Infinite ;  for  as 
partial,  inadequate,  not  in  all  its  extent,  etc.,  our  conception  includes  some  part 
only  of  the  object  supposed  infinite,  and  does  not  include  the  rest  Our  knowl- 
edge is,  therefore,  by  your  own  account,  limited  and  finite ;  consequently,  you 
implicitly  admit  that  we  have  no  knowledge,  at  least  no  positive  knowledge,  of 
the  infinite. 

Neither  can  I  surmise  how  we  should  ever  come  to  know  that  the  object  thus 
partially  conceived  is  in  itself  infinite ;  seeing  that  we  are  denied  the  power  of 
knowing  it  as  infinite,*that  is,  not  partially,  not  inadequately,  not  in  some  parts 
only  of  its  extent,  etc.,  but  totally,  ade(}uately,  in  its  whole  extent,  etc. ;  in 
other  words,  under  the  criteria  compatible  with  the  supposition  of  infinitude. 
For,  as  you  truly  observe,  "everything  short  of  the  infinite  is  limited** 
(p.  223). 

Again,  as  stated,  you  describe  the  infinite  to  be  "  one  and  indivisible."  Bat, 
to  conceive  as  inseparable  into  parts,  an  entity  which,  not  excluding,  in  fact 
includes,  the  worlds  of  mind  and  matter,  is  for  the  human  intellect  utterly 
improbable.  And  does  not  the  infinite  contain  the  finite  ?  If  it  does,  then  it 
contains  what  has  parts,  and  is  divisible;  if  it  does  not,  then  is  it  exclusive :  the 
finite  is  out  of  the  infinite :  and  the  infinite  is  conditioned,  limited,  restricted,— 
finite. 
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Toa  controvert  (p.  233,  alibt)  my  assertion,  tbat  to  conceive  a  thing  in  reta- 
Hon  J  is,  ipso  fuctOy  to  conceive  it  as  finite,  and  you  maintain  that  the  relative  is 
not  incompatible  with  infinity,  unless  it  be  also  restrictive.    But  restrictive  I 
hold  the  relative  always  to  be,  and,  therefore,  incompatible  with  The  hifiniu 
in  the  more  proper  signification  of  the  term,  though  infinity,  in  a  looser  signifi- 
cation, may  be  applied  to  it    My  reasons  for  this  are  the  foUowing :  A  relatioa 
is  always  a  particular  point  of  view ;  consequently,  the  things  thought  as  rel- 
ative and  correlative  are  always  thought  restrietively,  in  so  far  as  the  thought 
of  the  one  discriminates  and  excludes  the  other,  and  likewise  all  things  not 
conceived  in  the  same  special  or  relative  point  of  view.    Thus,  if  we  think  of 
Socrates  and  Xanthippe  under  the  matrimonial  relation,  not  only  do  the 
thoughts  of  Socrates  and  Xanthippe  exclude  each  other  as  separate  existences, 
and,  pro  tantOy  therefore  are  restrictive ;  but  thinking  of  Socrates  as  husband^ 
this  excludes  our  conception  of  him  as  citizen,  etc.,  etc.     Or,  to  take  an  ex- 
ample from  higher  relatives:  what  is  thought  as  the  object  excludes  what  is 
viewed  as  the  subject j  of  thought ;  and  hence  the  necessity  which  compelled 
Schelling  and  other  absolutists  to  place  The  Absolute  in  the  indifierence  of  sub- 
ject and  object,  of  knowledge  and  existence.     Again :  we  conceive  God  in 
the  relation  of  Creator,  and  in  so  far  as  we  merely  conceive  Him  as  Creator,  we 
do  not  conceive  him  as  unconditioned,  as  infinite ;  for  there  are  many  other  rela- 
tions of  the  Deity  under  which  we  may  conceive  Him,  but  which  are  not 
included  in  the  relation  of  Creator.    In  so  far,  therefore,  as  we  conceive  €rod 
only  in  this  relation,  our  conception  of  Him  is  manifestly  restrictive.     Further, 
the  created  universe  is,  and  you  assert  it  to  be  (pp.  175,  180,  229),  finite. 
The  creation  is,  therefore,  an  act,  of  however  great,  of  finite  power ;  and  the 
Creator  is  thus  thought  only  in  a  finite  capacity.     God,  in  his  own  nature,  13 
infinite ;  but  we  do  not  positively  think  Him  as  infinite,  in  thinking  Him  under 
the  relation  of  the  Creator  of  a  finite  creation.     Finally,  let  us  suppose  the 
created  universe  (which  you  do  not)  to  be  infinite ;  in  that  case  we  should  be 
reduced  to  the  dilcnuna  of  asserting  two  infinities,  which  is  contradictor}',  or  of 
asserting  the  supernal  absurdity,  that  Grod  the  Creator  is  finite,  and  the  uni- 
verse created  by  Him  is  infinite. 

In  connection  with  this,  you  expressly  deny  Space  and  Time  to  be  restric- 
tions, whilst  you  admit  them  to  be  necessary  conditions  of  thought  (p.  103 — 
117).     I  hold  them  both  to  be  restrictive. 

In  the  first  place,  take  Space^  or  Extension.  Now  what  is  conceived  as 
extended,  does  it  not  exclude  the  unextended  ?  Does  it  not  include  body,  to 
the  exclusion  of  mind  ?     Pro  tanto^  therefore,  space  is  a  limitation,  a  restriction. 

In  the  same  way  Tinie^  —  is  it  not  restrictive  in  excluding  the  Deit>-,  who 
must  be  held  to  exist  above  or  beyond  the  condition  of  time  or  succession  ? 
This,  His  existence,  we  must  believe  as  real,  though  we  cannot  positively  think, 
conceive,  understand  its  possibility.  Time,  like  Space,  thus  involving  limi- 
tation, both  must  be  excluded,  as  has  been  done  by  Schelling,  from  the  sphere, — 
from  the  supposed  notion  of  the  infinito-absolute,  — 

**  Wboee  kingdom  is  where  Time  and  Space  are  not.'* 
Tou  ask,  if  we  had  not  a  positive  notion  of  the  thing,  how  such  a  name  as 
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Infinite  could  be  introduced  into  language  (p.  58).  The  answer  to  this  is  easy. 
In  the  first  place,  the  word  Infinite  (Jufiuiium^  irttpw)  is  negative,  expressing 
the  negation  of  limits ;  and  I  believe  that  this  its  negative  character  holds  good 
in  all  languages.  In  the  second  place,  the  question  is  idle ;  for  we  have  many 
words  which,  more  directly  and  obtrusively  expressing  a  negation  of  thought, 
are  extant  in  every  language,  as  incagitable,  unthinkable^  incomprehensible^  in^ 
conceivable^  unimaginable^  nonsense^  etc.,  etc. ;  whilst  the  term  infinite  directly 
denotes  only  the  negation  of  limits,  and  only  indirectly  a  negation  of  thought 

I  may  here  notice  what  you  animadvert  on  (p.  60,  76),  the  application  of 
the  term  notion^  etc.,  to  what  cannot  be  positively  conceived.  At  best  this  is 
merely  a  verbal  objection  against  an  abuse  of  language ;  but  I  hardly  think  it 
valid.  The  term  notion  can,  I  think,  be  not  improperly  applied  to  what  we  are 
unable  positively  to  construe  in  thought,  and  which  we  understand  only  by  a 
problematic  supposition.  A-^ound  square  cannot  certainly  be  represented; 
but,  understanding  what  is  hypothetically  rcf[uired,  the  union  of  the  attribute 
round  with  the  attribute  square,  I  may  surely  say,  "  the  notion  round-square  is 
&  representative  impossibility." 

You  misrepresent,  in  truth  reverse,  my  doctrine,  in  saying  (p.  lA)  that  I 
hold  *'  God  cannot  act  as  a  cause,  for  the  unconditioned  cannot  exist  in  rela- 
tion.** I  jiever  denied,  or  dreamed  of  denying,  that  the  Deity,  though  infinite, 
though  unconditioned,  could  act  in  a  finite  relation.  I  only  denied,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Cousin,  that  so  He  must.  True  it  is,  indeed,  that  in  thinking  God 
unde&  relation,  we  do  not  then  think  Ilim,  even  negatively,  as  infinite ;  and  in 
general,  whilst  always  believing  Him  to  be  infinite,  we  are  ever  unable  to  con- 
strue to  our  minds,  —  positively  to  conceive,  —  IFis  attribute  itself  of  infinity. 
This  is  ^*  unsearchable."  This  is  **  past  finding  out"  AVhat  I  have  said  as  to 
the  infinite  being  (subjectively)  inconceivable,  does  not  at  all  derogate  from 
our  bi'lief  of  its  (objective)  reality.  In  fact,  the  main  scope  of  my  speculation 
is  to  show  articulately  that  we  tnust  believe,  as  actual,  much  that  we  are  unable 
(positively)  to  conceive,  as  even  possible. 

I  should  have  wished  to  make  some  special  observations  on  your  seventh 
chapter,  in  relation  to  Causality ;  for  I  think  your  objections  to  my  theory  of 
causation  might  be  easily  obviated.  Assuredly  that  theory  applies  equally  to 
mind  and  matter.  These,  however,  I  must  omit  But  what  can  be  more  con- 
tradictory than  your  assertion  "  that  creation  is  conceived,  and  is  by  us  con- 
ceivable, only  as  the  origin  of  existence,  by  the  fiat  of  the  Deity?"  (p.  156.) 
Was  the  Deiti/  not  existent  he/ore  the  creation  t  or  did  the  non-existent  Deity  al 
the  creation  originate  existence?  I  do  not  dream  of  imputing  to  you  such 
absurdities.  But  you  must  excuse  me  in  saying,  that  there  is  infinitely  less 
^  ground  to  wrest  my  language  (as  you  seem  to  do)  to  the  assertion  of  a  material 
Pantheism,  than  to  suppose  you  guilty  of  them. 

Before  concluding,  I  may  notice  your  denial  (p.  108)  of  my  statement,  that 
time  present  is  conceivable  only  as  a  line  in  which  the  past  and  future  limit 
each  other.  As  a  position  of  time  (time  is  a  protensive  quantity),  the  present, 
if  positively  conceived,  must  have  a  certain  duration,  and  that  duration  can  be 
mea^surod  and  stated.  Now,  does  the  present  endure  for  an  hour,  a  minute,  a 
second,  or  for  any  part  of  a  second  ?  If  you  state  what  length  of  duration  it 
contains,  you  are  lost     So  true  is  the  observation  of  St  Augustin. 
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These  are  but  a  few  specimens  of  the  mode  in  which  I  think  your  objectiooB 
to  my  theory  of  the  infinite  may  be  met  But,  however  scanty  and  im|)erfecty 
I  have  tired  myself  in  their  dictation,  and  must,  therefore,  now  leave  them, 
without  addition  or  improvement,  to  your  candid  consideration.  —  Believe  me, 
my  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  W.  HAMILTON. 

{e.)    DocTBiNE  OF  Relatioit. 

(Written  in  connection  with  proposed  Memoir  of  Ms.  Stewabt.     On  Desk,  May 

1856;  written  Aatumn  1855.  —  Ed.) 

I.  Every  Relation  (^Quod  esse  habet  ad  aliudy  —  unius  accidens,  —  <rx*<ris, — 
respectivum^  —  ad  aliquid^ — ad  cdiudy  —  rekUum, — compamtum,  —  sociale)  sup- 
poses at  least  two  things,  or,  as  they  are  called,  terms  thought  as  relative ;  that 
is,  thought  to  exist  only  as  thought  to  exist  in  reference  to  each  other:  in  other 
words.  Relatives  (jiiirp6s  n  ax^^^^  ^X^^^  —  relativa  sunt,  qttorum  esse  est  ad 
aliud)  Bx%  from  the  very  notion  of  relativity,  necessarily  plural.  Hence  Aris- 
totle's definition  is  not  of  Relation,  but  of  things  relative.  Indeed,  a  relation 
of  one  term,  —  a  relative  not  referred,  —  not  related  (yrp6s  rt  ou  irp6s  n),  is  an 
overt  contradiction,  —  a  proclaimed  absurdity.  The  Absolute  (the  one,  the 
not-relative,  —  not-plural)  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  relative,  —  these 
mutual  negatives. 

H.  A  relation  is  a  unifying  act,  —  a  s^nithesis ;  but  it  is  likewise  an  antithesis. 
For  even  when  it  results  in  denoting  agreement,  it  necessarily  proceeds  through 
a  thouglit  of  diflference ;  and  thus  relatives,  however  they  may  in  reality  coin- 
cide, are  always  mentally  contrasted.  If  it  be  allowed,  even  the  relation  of 
identity,  —  of  the  sameness  of  a  thing  to  itself,  in  the  formula  A  =  A,  involves 
the  discrimination  and  opposition  of  the  two  terms.  Accordingly,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  a  relation,  there  is  no  conjunction  of  a  plurality  in  the  unity  of  a  single 
notion,  as  in  a  process  of  generalization ;  for  in  the  relation  there  is  always  a 
division,  always  an  antithesis  of  the  several  connected  and  constituent  notions. 

HI.  Thus  relatives  are  severally  discriminated ;  inasmuch  as  the  one  is  spe- 
cially tchat  is  referred^  the  other  specially  what  is  reftrred  to.  The  former, 
opening  the  relation,  retains  the  generic  name  of  the  llelative  (and  is  sometimes 
called  exclusively  the  Subject) ;  whilst  the  latter,  closing  it,  is  denominated  the 
Correlative  (and  to  this  the  word  Term  is  not  unfrequently  restricted).  Ac- 
cordingly, even  the  relation  of  the  thing  to  itself  in  the  affirmation  of  identity, 
distinguishes  a  Relative  and  a  Correlative.  Thus  in  the  judgment,  **  Go<l  is 
just,"  God  is  first  posited  as  subject  and  Relative,  and  then  enounced  as  pre- 
dicate and  Correlative. 

IV.  The  Relative  and  the  Correlative  are  mutually  referred,  and  can  always 
be  reciprocated  or  converted  (vphs  km-urrp^^vTa  K4yt<r^iu^  reciproce^  ad  cotiver- 
tentiam  diet)  ;  that  is,  we  can  view  in  thought  the  Relative  as  the  Correlative, 
and  the  Correlative  as  the  Relative.  Thus,  if  we  think  the  Father  as  the  Rel- 
ative of  the  Son  as  Correlative,  we  can  also  think  the  Son  as  Relative  of  the 
Father  as  Correlative.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  there  are  here  always,  more  or 
less  obtrusive,  two  different,  though  not  independent,  relations :  for  the  relation, 
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in  which  the  Father  is  relative  and  the  Son  correlative,  is  that  of  Paternity; 
while  the  relation,  in  which  the  Son  is  relative  and  the  Father  correlative,  is 
that  of  Filiation ;  relations,  however,  which  mutually  imply  each  other.  Thus, 
aLio,  Cause  and  Effect  may  be  either  Relative  or  Correlative.  But  where 
Cause  is  made  the  Relative,  the  relation  is  properly  styled  Carnation  ;  whereas 
we  ought  to  denominate  it  Effectuation^  when  the  Effect  becomes  the  relative 
term.  To  speak  of  the  relation  of  Knowledge ;  we  have  here  Subject  and  Ob- 
ject, either  of  which  we  may  consider  as  the  Relative  or  as  the  Correlative. 
But,  in  rigid  accuracy,  under  Knowledge,  we  ought  to  distinguish  two  reciprocal 
relations,  —  the  relation  of  knowing^  and  the  relation  of  being  knoum.  In  the 
ionner,  the  Subject  (that  known  as  knowing)  is  the  Relative,  the  Object  (that 
known  as  being  known)  is  the  Correlative ;  in  the  latter,  the  terms  are  just 
reversed. 

V.  The  Relatives  (the  things  relative  and  correlative),  as  relative,  always 
coexist  in  nature  (2/m  r^  ^ucrci),  and  coexist  in  thought  (£^  rji  tm^ci).  To 
speak  now  only  of  the  latter  simultaneity  ;  —  we  cannot  conceive,  we  cannot 
know,  we  cannot  define  the  one  relative,  without,  pro  tanto^  conceiving,  know- 
ing, defining  also  the  other.  Relative  and  Correlative  are  each  thought 
through  the  other;  so  that  in  enouncing  Relativity  as  a  condition  of  the 
thinkable,  in  other  words,  that  thought  is  only  of  the  Relative ;  this  is  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  we  think  one  thing  only  as  we  think  two  things  mutually 
and  at  once ;  which  again  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  the  Absolute  (the 
non-Relative)  is  for  us  incogitable,  and  even  incognizable. 

In  these  conditions  of  Relativity,  all  philosophers  are  at  one ;  so  far  there  is 
among  them  no  difference  or  dispute. 

Note. — No  part  of  philosophy  has  been  more  fully  and  more  accurately 
developed,  or  rather  no  part  of  philosophy  is  more  determinately  certain  than 
the  doctrine  of  Relation ;  insomuch  that  in  this,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  discrepancy  of  opinion  among  philosophers.  The  only  variation 
among  them  is  merely  verbal ;  some  giving  a  more  or  less  extensive  meaning 
to  the  words  employed  in  the  nomenclature.  For  whilst  all  agree  in  calling 
by  the  generic  name  of  relative  both  what  are  specially  denominated  the  Rel- 
ative and  the  Correlative;  some  limit  the  expression  Term  (terminus) y  to  the 
latter,  and  others  the  expression,  Subject  (subjectum)  to  the  former ;  whilst  the 
greater  number  of  recent  philosophers  (and  these  1  follow)  apply  these  expres- 
sions indifferently  to  both  Relative  and  Correlative. 


VL    CAUSATION.  — LIBERTY  AND  NECESSITY. 

(See  p.  558.) 
(a.)     Causation. 

(Written  in  connection  with  proposed  Memoir  of  Mr.  Stewart.    On  Desk,  May 

1856;  written  Autumn  1855.  —  Ed.) 

My  doctrine  of  Causality  is  accused  of  neglecting  the  phenomenon  of  change^ 
and  of  ignoring  the  attribute  of  power.    This  objection  precisely  reverses  the 
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fact  Causation  is  by  me  proclaimed  to  be  identical  with  change, — change  of 
power  into  act  ("  omnia  mutantur  ") ;  change,  however,  only  of  appearance,  — 
we  being  unable  to  realize  in  thought  either  existence  (substance)  apart  from 
phenomena,  or  existence  absolutely  commencing,  or  absolutely  terminating. 
And  specially  as  to  power ;  power  is  the  property  of  an  existent  something  (for 
it  is  thought  only  as  the  essential  attribute  o(  what  is  able  so  or  so  to  exist) ; 
power  is,  consequently,  the  correlative  of  existence,  and  a  necessary  suppoen 
tion,  in  this  theory,  of  causation.  Here  the  cause,  or  rather  the  complement  of 
causes,  is  nothing  but  powers  capable  of  producing  the  effect ;  and  the  effect  is 
only  that  now  exisUng  actually,  which  previously  existed  potentially,  or  in  the 
causes.  We  must,  in  truth,  define :  —  a  cause,  the  power  of  effectuating  a 
change ;  and  an  effect,  a  change  actually  caused.    Let  us  make  the  experiment 

And,  finct,  of  Causation  at  its  highest  extremity:  Try  to  think  creation. 
Now,  all  that  we  can  here  do  is  to  think  the  existence  of  a  creative  power,  —  a 
Fiat;  which  creation  (unextended  or  mental,  extended  or  material)  must  be 
thought  by  us  as  the  evolution,  the  incomprehensible  evolution,  by  the  exertioa 
or  putting  forth  of  Grod's  attribute  of  productive  power,  into  energy.  This  Di- 
vine power  must  always  be  supposed  as  prcexistent  Creation  excludes  the 
commencement  of  being :  fbr  it  implies  creative  Grod  as  prior ;  and  the  exist- 
ence of  God  is  the  negation  of  nonentit}'.^  We  cannot,  indeed,  compass  the 
thought  of  what  has  no  commencement ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  positively  con- 
ceive (what,  however,  we  firmly  believe)  the  eternity  of  a  Self-existent,  —  of 
God:  but  still  less  can  we  think,  or  tolerate  the  supposition,  of  something 
sprinning  out  of  nothing,  —  of  an  absolute  commencement  of  being. 

Again,  to  think  Causation  at  its  lowest  extremity:  As  it  is  with  Creation,  fo 
is  it  with  Annihilation.  The  thought  of  both  supposes  a  Deity  and  Divine 
power;  for  as  the  one  is  only  the  creative  power  of  God  exerted  or  put  forth 
into  act,  so  the  other  is  only  the  withdrawal  of  that  exerted  eneryry  into  power. 
We  are  able  to  think  no  complete  annihilation,  —  no  absolute  endin<r  of  exist- 
ence ("  omnia  mutantur,  nihil  interit ") ;  as  we  cannot  think  a  creation  from 
nothing,  in  the  sense  of  an  origination  of  being  without  a  previously  existing 
Creator,  —  a  prior  creative  power.  Causation  is,  therefore,  necessarily  imihin 
existence ;  for  we  cannot  think  of  a  change  either  from  non-existence  to  exist- 
ence, or  from  existence  to  non-existence.  The  thought  of  power,  therefore, 
always  precedes  that  of  creation,  and  follows  that  of  annihilation ;  and  as  the 
thought  of  power  always  involves  the  thought  of  existence,  therefore,  in  so  fiu* 
as  the  thoughts  of  creation  and  annihilation  go,  the  necessity  of  thinking  a 
cause  for  these  changes  exemplifies  the  facts,  —  that  change  is  only  from  one 
form  of  existence  to  another,  and  that  causation  is  simply  our  inability  to  think 
an  absolute  commencement  or  an  absolute  termination  of  beins.  The  sum  of 
being  (actual  and  potential)  now  extant  in  the  mental  and  material  worlds, 
together  with  that  in  their  Creator,  and  the  sum  of  being  (actual  and  potential) 
in  the  Creator  alone,  before  and  after  these  worlds  existed,  is  necessarily 

1  I  have  seen  an  attempt  at  the  correction  stultified  bfScIf-contr«dlction;  or  existence  ia 

of  my  theory  of  creation.  In  which  the  Doity  created  by  a  non-exintent  God,  —  an  altema- 

la  made  to  ori^iiintc  or  create  existence.  That  tlve,  if  deliberately  held,  at  once  aboard  and 

ia,  either  exi»tence  lo  crested  by  an  existent  imploua. 
Gqd,  on  which  alternative  the  definition  is 
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thought  as  preeiaely  the  same.  Take  the  instance  of  a  nentral  salt  This  is  an 
effect,  the  product  of  various  causes,  —  and  all  are  necessarily  powers.  We 
have  here,  1%  An  acid  involving  its  power  (active  or  passive)  of  combining 
with  the  alkali ;  2°,  An  alkali,  involving  its  power  (active  or  passive)  of  com- 
bining with  the  acid ;  3°  (Since,  as  the  chemical  brocard  has  it,  '*  corpora  non 
agunt  nisi  soluta**),  a  fluid,  say  water,  with  its  power  of  dissolving  and  holding 
in  solution  the  acid  and  alkali ;  4°,  a  translative  power,  say  the  human  hand, 
capable  of  bringing  the  acid,  the  alkali,  and  the  water,  into  correlation,  or 
within  the  sphere  of  mutual  affinity.  These  (and  they  might  be  subdivided) 
are  all  causes  of  the  effect ;  for,  abstract  any  one,  and  the  salt  is  not  produced. 
It  wants  a  coefficient  cause,  and  the  concurrence  of  every  cause  is  requisite  for 
an  effect^ 

But  all  the  causes  or  coefficient  powers  being  brought  into  reciprocal  rela- 
tion, the  salt  is  the  result ;  for  an  effect  is  nothing  but  the  actual  union  of  its 
constituent  entities,  —  concauses  or  coefficient  powers.  In  thought,  causes  and 
effects  are  thus,  pro  tantOy  tautological :  an  eff*ect  always  preexisted  potentially 
in  its  causes;  and  causes  always  continue  actually  to  exist  in  their  effects. 
There  is  a  change  of  form,  but  we  are  compelled  to  think  an  identity  in  the 
elements  of  existence : 


IC 


Omni*  mutantiir;  nihil  interit." 


And  we  might  add,  —  **  Nihil  incipitf  for  a  creative  power  must  always  be 
conceived  as  preexistent 

Mutation,  Causation,  Effectuation,  are  only  the  same  thought  in  different 
respects;  they  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  virtually  tenuM  convertible. 
Every  change  is  an  effect;  every  effect  is  a  change.  An  effect  is  in  truth  just 
a  change  of  power  into  act ;  every  effect  being  an  actualization  of  the  poten- 
tial 

But  what  is  now  considered  as  the  cause  may  at  another  time  be  viewed  as 
the  effect;  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  we  can  extract  the  acid  or  the  alkali,  as 
effect,  out  of  the  salt,  as  principal  concause ;  and  the  square  which,  as  effect,  is 
made  up  of  two  triangles  in  conjunction,  may  be  viewed  as  cause  when  cut 
into  these  figures.  In  oppoi<ite  views.  Addition  and  Multiplication,  Subtraction 
and  Division,  may  be  regarded  as  causes,  or  as  effects. 

Power  is  an  attribute  or  property  of  existence,  but  not  coextensive  with  it : 
for  we  may  suppose  (negatively  think)  things  to  exist  which  have  no  capacity 
of  change,  no  capacity  of  appearing. 

Creation  is  the  existing  subsequently  in  act  of  what  previously  existed  in 
power ;  annihilation,  on  the  contrary,  b  the  subsequent  existence  in  power  of 
what  previously  existed  in  act 

Except  the  first  and  last  causal  agencies  (and  these,  as  Divine  operations, 
are  by  us  incomprehensible),  everj'  other  is  conceived  also  as  an  effect ;  there- 
fore, every  event  is,  in  different  relations,  a  power  and  an  act     Considered  as 

1  S«c  above,  lect  ill  p  42.— Ed. 
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a  cause,  it  is  a  power,  —  a  power  to  cooperate  an  effect     Considered  as  an 
effect,  it  is  an  act, — an  act  cooperated  by  causes. 

Change  (cause  and  effect)  must  be  within  existence ;  it  must  be  merely  of 
pbienomenal  existence.  Since  change  can  be  for  us  only  as  it  appears  to  us, 
—  only  as  it  is  known  by  us;  and  we  cannot  know,  we  cannot  even  think  a 
chancy  either  from  non-existence  to  existence,  or  from  existence  to  non-exist- 
ence. The  change  must  be  from  substance  to  substance ;  but  substances,  apart 
from  phienomena,  are  (positively)  inconceivable,  as  phsenomena  are  (positive- 
ly) inconceivable  apart  from  substances.  For  thought  requires  as  its  condition 
the  correlatives  both  of  an  appearing  and  of  something  that  appears. 

And  here  I  must  observe  that  we  are  unable  to  think  the  Divine  Attributes 
as  in  themselves  they  are,  we  cannot  think  God  without  impiety,  unless  we  also 
implicity  confess  our  impotence  to  think  Him  worthily ;  and  if  we  should  assert 
that  Grod  is  as  we  think  or  can  affirm  Him  to  be,  we  actually  blaspheme.  For 
the  Deity  is  adequately  inconceivable,  is  adequately  ineffable;  since  human 
thought  and  human  language  are  equally  incompetent  to  His  Infinities. 


(6.)    The  Question  of  Libebtt  and  Necessity  aa  Viewed  bt  the 

Scottish  School. 

(Written  in  connection  with  proposed  Memoir  of  Mr.  Stewart.     On  Desk, 

May  1856;  written  Autumn  1855.  —  £d.) 

The  Scottish  School  of  Philosophy  has  much  merit  in  regard  to  the  problem 
of  the  Morality  of  human  actions ;  but  its  success  in  the  polemic  which  it  has 
waged  in  this  respect,  consists  rather  in  having  intrenched  the  position  main- 
tained behind  the  common  sense  or  natural  convictions  of  mankind,  than  in 
having  rendered  the  problem  and  the  thesis  adopted  intelligible  to  the  philo:»o- 
pher.  Tliis,  indeed,  could  not  be  accomplished.  It  would,  therefore,  have 
been  better  to  show  articulately  that  Liberty  and  Necessity  are  both  incompre- 
hensible, as  both  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate  thought ;  but  that  though  the 
Free-agency  of  Man  cannot  be  speculatively  proved,  so  neither  can  it  be  spec- 
ulatively disproved ;  while  we  may  claim  for  it  as  a  fact  of  real  actuality 
though  of  inconceivable  possibility,  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  —  that  we 
are  morally  free,  as  we  are  morally  accountable  for  our  actions.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  whole  question  of  free  and  bond-will  is  in  theory  abolished,  leaving, 
however,  practically  our  Liberty,  and  all  the  moral  interests  of  man  entire. 

Jklr.  Stewart  seems,  indeed,  disposed  to  acknowledge,  against  Reid,  that,  in 
certain  respects,  the  problem  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  human  thought,  and  to 
admit  that  all  reasoning  for,  as  all  reasoning  against,  our  liberty,  is  on  that 
account  invalid.  Thus  in  reference  to  the  arguments  against  human  free- 
agency,  drawn  from  the  prescience  of  the  Deity,  he  says,  "  In  reviewing  the 
arguments  that  have  been  advanced  on  the  opposite  sides  of  this  question,  I 
have  hitherto  taken  no  notice  of  those  which  the  Necessitarians  have  founded 
on  the  prescience  of  the  Deity,  because  I  do  not  think  these  fairly  applicable 
to  the  subject ;  inasmuch  as  they  draw  an  inference  from  what  b  altogether 
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placed  beyond  the  reach  of  our/acuUies,  agunst  a  fact  for  which  eyeiy  man  has 
the  evidence  of  his  own  consciousness"^ 

(C.)  LiBEKTT   AND  NECESSITY. 

(Written  in  connection  with  proposed  Memoir  of  Mr.  Stewart.     On  Desk,  May 

1856;  written  Autumn  1855.  —  £d.) 

The  question  of  Liberty  and  Necessity  may  be  dealt  with  in  two  ways . 

I.  The  opposing  parties  may  endeavor  to  show  each  that  his  thesis  is  distinct, 
intelligible,  and  consistent,  whereas  that  the  anti-thesis  of  his  opponent  is  indiiH 
tinct,  unintelligible,  and  contradictory. 

n.  An  opposing  party  may  endeavor  to  show  that  the  thesis  of  either  side  is 
unthinkable,  and  thus  abolish  logically  the  whole  problem,  as,  on  both  alterna- 
tives, beyond  the  limits  of  human  thought ;  it  being,  however,  open  to  him  to 
argue  that,  though  unthinkable,  his  thesis  is  not  annihilated,  there  being  con- 
tradictory opposites,  one  of  which  must  consequently  be  held  as  true,  though 
we  be  unable  to  think  the  possibility  of  either  opposite ;  whilst  he  may  be  able 
to  appeal  to  a  direct  or  indirect  declaration  of  our  conscious  nature  in  favor  of 
the  alternative  which  he  maintains. 

The  former  of  these  modes  of  arguing  has  been  the  one  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  this  controversy.  The  Libertarian,  indeed,  has  often  endeavored  to 
strengthen  his  position  by  calling  in  a  deliverance  of  consciousness ;  the  Neces- 
sitarian, on  the  contrary,  has  no  such  deliverance  to  appeal  to,  and  he  has  only 
attempted,  at  best,  to  deprive  his  adversary  of  this  ground  of  argumentation  by 
denpng  the  fact  or  extenuating  the  authority  of  the  deliverance. 

The  latter  of  these  lines  of  argumentation,  I  may  also  observe,  was,  I  be- 
lieve, for  the  first  time  employed,  or,  at  least,  for  the  first  time  legitimately 
employed,  by  myself:  for  Kant  could  not  consistently  defer  to  the  authority  of 
Reason  in  its  practical  relations,  after  ha>ing  shown  that  Reason  in  its  specu- 
lative operations  resulted  only  in  a  complexus  of  antilogies.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  Reason,  —  that  Consciousness  within  its  legit- 
imate limits,  is  always  veracious,  —  that  in  generating  its  antinomies,  Kanfs 
Reason  transcended  its  limits,  violated  its  laws,  —  that  Consciousness,  in  fact, 
is  never  spontaneously  false,  and  that  Reason  is  only  self-contradictory  when 
driven  beyond  its  legitimate  bounds.  We  are,  therefore,  warrante<|  to  rely  on 
a  deliverance  of  Consciousness,  when  that  deliverance  is  (hat  a  thing  is,  though 
we  may  be  unable  to  think  how  it  can  be. 

1  Active  and  Moral  Powers^  vol.  i.   Works^  rol.  ri  p  896. 
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Abel,  csm  of  dreaming  mentioned  bj,  468. 
Abkrcbombib  (Dr.  John),  referred  Xf>  on 

eorouambuliun,  228;  on  eases  of  mental  la- 

tency,  288. 
Abbrcroxbt,  518. 
Absolutb.  distloctions  of  mode  of  reaching 

it,  688-4,  684-8.     Set  Regulative  Faeultjr. 
ABSTRACTiOJf,  aee  Attention  and  Elaboratire 

Faculty. 
Abstkactivb  knowledge,  $e*  Knowledge. 
AcAD£3ficAL     hooofs,     priudples     which 

should  regulate,  635  «<  uq. 
AcciDKurr,  what,  106. 
Act,  what,  124.    Set  Energy. 
AcnvB,  its  defects  as  a  philosophieal  term, 

79,128. 
Activity,  always  conjoined  with  passivity  in 

creation,  216     Set  Consciousness. 
Actual,  di«tinctious  of  fh>m  potential,  124. 

Set  £xi>lenoe. 
Addison,  quoted  to  the  effect  that  the  mental 

fiusulties  are  not  independent  existences, 

268. 
iEscuTLua,  quoted,  244- 
.£oiDiua,292;  on  Touch,  878. 
AoRiPPA  (Comeliufi),  53 
AIiir^^i|<rif ,  ambiguous,  562     Set  Feeling. 
Akkxside,  quoted  on  Fear,  607. 
Albkutus  3Iagnuii,  176, 292;  on  Touch,  876. 
Alchindub,  291. 
Alcx^son,  352. 

Alkxsia,  or  Alesiup,  Alex.,  176, 292. 887. 
Alexahdria,  school  of,  75. 
Alfa  rabi,  218. 
Aloazel,  first  explicitly  maintained  the  hy- 

potlieitis  of  Assistance  or  Occasional  Causes, 

210, 542;  his  surname,  542.     See  Causality. 
ALiaoN,  Rer.  A.,  noticed  on  Association,  612. 
Ammoxiub  Hermise,  referred  to  on  definition 

of  philosophy,  86,  81;  quoted  on  mental 

powers,  271 ;  quoted  on  Breadth  and  Depth 

of  notions,  472. 
AxALTBia,  what,  69;  the  necessary  condition 

of  philosophy,  ib, ;  set  Philosophy;  relations 

of  analysis  and  synthesis,  68, 70;  nature  of 


•oientiflc,  70  <f  uq.;  three  mles  of  psycho- 
logical, 282;  critical,  ito  sphere,  408,  tee  Crit- 
ical Method;  in  extension  and  comprehen- 
sion, the  analysis  of  tlie  one  corresponds  to 
the  synthesis  of  the  other,  510;  confusion 
among  philosophers  fh>m  not  having  ob- 
served this,  511;  synthesis  in  Greek  logi- 
cians is  equivalent  to  analysis  of  modem 
philosophers,  511;  Platonic  doctrine  of  di- 
vision called  Analytical,  511. 

AxALYTic  Judgment,  what,  681. 

Am  amnestic,  ue  Mnemonic 

Ahazaooras,  862. 

AsciLLON  (Frederick),  50,  177,  268;  quoted 
on  difliculty  of  psychological  study,  265, 
296,  428;  quoted  on  Reminiscence,  442; 
quoted  on  Imagination,  455;  on  the  same, 
457;  sec  Representative  Faculty;  45^-60,  ses 
ibid. 

Andre,  P^re,  442;  his  treatise  Sur  U  Beau, 
3J4. 

Annihilation,  as  conceived  by  us,  552. 

Apurodisiensis,  Alex.  81,  176;  quoted  on 
mental  powers,  271, 291;  quoted  on  Aristo- 
tle's doctrine  of  species,  298;  on  Touch,  876; 
on  contrariety  and  simultaneity,  484. 

Apollinaris,  on  Touch,  876. 

Appetency,  term  objectionable  as  common 
designation  both  of  will  and  desire,  128. 

Aquinas,  9,  48;  maintained  that  the  mind 
can  attend  to  only  a  single  object  at  once, 
176;  his  doctrine  of  mental  powers,  272, 282, 
816 

Arbuthnot,  quoted,  115. 

Archimedes,  180. 

Aroentinas,  292. 

Aristotle,  9, 14, 26, 82;  quoted  on  definition 
of  philosophy,  85,  87;  referred  to  on  the 
same,  86,  45;  quoted  on  the  qm^tiiones  scifri- 
les,  89;  «m  Empirical,  40;  quoted  on  the  end 
of  philosophy,  42,  45,  46,  48,  49,  50,  52; 
quoted  on  Wonder  as  a  cause  of  philosophy, 
55,  60,  68,  66,  75,  79,  88;  ue  Art;  made  the 
consideration  of  the  soul  part  of  the  phiU 
oaophy  of  nature,  89,  95,  96,  106,  UO;  dia- 
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tinotion  of  tetire  and  panrivc  power  flnt 
formally  euouneed  by,  123;  his  dietinction 
of  habit  and  disposition,  124,  125;  quoted 
on  will  and  desire,  128;  luul  no  special  term 
for  cout«cioutiue»s,  186;  supposed  intellect  to 
be  cognizant  of  its  own  operations,  137;  his 
doctrine  in  regard  to  self -apprehension  of 
sense,  138;  opposed  to  the  doctrine  tliat  the 
mind  cannot  exist  in  two  diflbrent  states  at 
the  name  moment,  174, 186;  whether  a  nat- 
ural realist,  20&,  212, 218,  262,  298;  on  rela- 
tion of  soul  to  body,  272,  856;  his  doctrine 
of  specic«,  division  of  (pinions  regarding, 
291-2;  passages  quoted  from  in  which  cZBof 
and  rvwoi  occur,  2112,  874 ;  problem  regard* 
ing  plurality  of  senses  under  Touch  mooted 
by,  875,  412;  mc  Conservative  Faculty;  427, 
M4  Reproductive  Faculty  ;  430,  ue  ibid. ; 
doubtful  whether  Aristotle  or  ilomer  were 
possessed  of  the  more  powerflil  imagination, 
454,  400,  468;  held  that  general  names  are 
only  abbreviated  definitions,  488,  GOO;  set 
Language;  his  definition  of  the  infinite,  531; 
held  tliat  sense  has  no  perception  of  the 
causal  nexus,  541,  678;  his  doctrine  of  the 
pleasurable,  685:  se«  Feelings;  the  genuine* 
ness  of  the  Atagna  MoraUa  and  Eudemian 
Ethics  attributed  to,  questionable,  685. 

ARI8TOTKLIAK6,  the,  their  doctrine  of  con- 
sciousness, 138;  certain  of,  first  held  eon- 
seionsness  to  be  a  special  faculty,  139;  lield 
doctrine  of  Physical  infiuence,  212;  divided 
on  question  of  continual  energy  of  intellect, 
218;  doctrine  of  regarding  the  relation  of 
the  soul  to  the  body,  and  of  the  soul  to  the 
diflerent  mental  iMJwers.  272,  356;  certain 
of,  disavowed  the  doctrine  of  species,  291-2; 
their  division  of  the  mental  phaenomena, 
660. 

Arnauld,  his  doctrine  of  Perception,  802; 
only  adopted  by  the  few,  812.  See  Percep- 
tion. 

Ari.mi>'ET«si8,  see  Gregory  of  Rimini. 

Arriaga,  485. 

Absociatiox  of  Ideas,  what  in  general,  244; 
a  phsnoroenon  of,  seemingly  anomalous, 
244,  254;  explained  by  principle  of  mental 
latency,  254,  255;  see  Reproductive  and  Rep- 
resentative Faculties;  as  a  general  cause 
which  contributes  to  raise  energy,  611;  ue 
Feelings. 

Art  and  Science,  history  of  the  application 
of  the  terms,  81;  definition  of  Art  by  Aris- 
totle, 83. 

Art8,  Fine,  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  mind, 
44. 

Attkntion.  act  of  the  same  faculty  as  reflec- 
tion, 164;  not  a  faculty  diflerent  from  con- 
sciousness, 164  et  seq. ;  what,  165 ;  as  a  gen- 
eral plurnomenon  of  consciousness,  165; 
whether  we  can  attend  to  more  than  a  sin- 
gle object  at  onoe,  165  et  seq.^  173  ei  seq. ;  this 


qnestion  canvassed  in  the  middle  ages.  176; 
possible  without  an  act  of  tree  will,  171:  of 
three  degrees  or  kinds,  172;  nature  and  im- 
portance of.  t6.;  the  question  bow  many 
ok](Jects  can  the  mind  attend  to  at  once  con- 
sidered, 176  el  seq.;  how  answered  by  Bon- 
net, Tucker,  Destutt-Tracy,  Degerando.  and 
by  the  author,  177;  value  of  attention  con- 
sidered in  its  highest  degree  as  an  act  of 
will,  177;  instances  of  the  power  of.  179  et 
seq. ;  Jialebranche  quoted  on  place  and  im- 
portance of,  181  el  seq  ;  Stewart  commended 
on,  182.    See  Conservative  Faculty. 

Attribute,  what,  106. 

AUOU8TIN,  St.,  his  analysb  of  pain.  49. 81. 96: 
his  employment  of  eonscius^  and  ctmsri*Htia. 
136;  inclined  to  doctrine  of  Plastic  lle<lium. 
218;  his  doctrine  of  matter,  ib.:  quoted  on 
our  ignorance  of  the  substance  of  mind 
and  body,  214 ;  on  continual  energy  of  in- 
tellect, 218;  quoted  on  n^ntal  powers.  270, 
292;  quoted  on  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  is 
a'.l  in>  the  whole  and  all  in  ever>'  part.  dSX 
387,  412:  see  Conservative  Faculty;  490.  w^ 
Reproductive  Faculty:  442,  see  tM'/..  513. 
quoted  on  energetic  emotions,  606;  on  beau- 
ty, 625,  see  Feelings. 

AVEMPACX,  218. 

AvKRROKS,  46,  79;  held  God  to  be  the  only 
real  agent  in  the  universe,  210;  on  Touch. 
370,642. 

Avic£N2»*A,  on  Touch,  376, 414. 

Bacox,  13,41,  69.  63,  67,76;  his  division  of 
the  i<ciencc8  and  of  philosophy,  84,  99. 179; 
see  Attention,  376,  636. 

Balzac.  513. 

Barbevrac,  513. 

Batteux,  534. 

Baumoartex.  first  to  apply  the  term  JEstkehe 
to  the  philosophy  of  taste,  87;  attempted  to 
demonstrate  the  law  of  Sufficient  iCeason 
fW>m  that  of  Contradiction,  546. 

Bkaslry.  his  opinion  of  lleid*:i  polemic  on 
Perception,  298. 

Beattik,  92;  on  laws  of  Association,  430. 

Beauty,  see  Feelings. 

Belief  precedes  knowledge,  82. 

BELLOVACEK8I8,  Vincentius,  387. 

Bkneke.  252,  465. 

Bkrkelbt.  quoted  on  testimony  of  conscious- 
ness in  Perception,  201.205;  his  Df/mee  of 
the  Theory  of  Tinon^  referred  to.  3S0.  see 
Sight ;  qnnted  on  Nominalism,  47S,  4S3. 

Bervardus  (J.  Bap.).  290. 

Bbrtrani>,  quoted  on  l>c8cartes^  doctrine  of 
pleasure,  591. 

Biedermavx.  646. 

Biel,  176,  272,  642. 

Bilfihoer,  430;  see  Reproductive  Faculty, 
474. 

BiUKDE,  2G1 ;  quoted  on  difficulty  of  psycbol- 
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Ofieml  ftvdy,  268, 266, 849;  qnoled  665, 669; 

ue  Feeliugs. 
BoETiiius,  4a,  99,  415. 
BouN,  233. 

Ik>NAWSTURA,  292. 

BoN2f £T,  Charles,  176, 679. 

BONftTlCTT£X,  176. 

BoecoviciL,  683. 

BosTOCK,  Dr.,  his  Pky$Mogjf  referred  to,S7S, 
661. 

BOUHOURA,  613. 

BuAix.  account  of  ezperiments  on  weight 
of,  by  tlie  author,  659-60;  remarks  on  Dr. 
Morton's  tables  on  the  size  of;  680—662. 

Braxdis,  32, 33, 36,  38, 40, 113. 

BRODWi88EXSCUAjrTJ£ir,  the  Bread  and  Bat- 
ter Sciences,  6, 15. 

Bbown  (Bitthop),  93;  his  doctrine  of  Sab- 
stance,  106- 

Browx,  Dr.  Thomas,  92;  defines  eonscions- 
ness  by  feeling,  128,  132;  erroneously  as- 
serts that  consciousness  has  generally  been 
classed  as  a  special  faculty,  144;  holds  that 
tlie  raiud  cannot  exist  at  the  same  moment 
in  two  diffbrent  sUtes,  168, 173,  his  doctrine 
on  this  point  criticised,  175;  it  renders  com- 
parison impossible,  175;  and  violate j  the 
integrity  of  consciousness,  193, 195;  wrong 
in  asserting  that  philo«opheni  in  general 
r^;ard  the  mental  powers  as  distinct  and 
independent  existences,  268;  his  general  er- 
ror in  regard  to  Rdd*s  doctrine  of  Percep- 
tion, 288,  Mee  I'terception ;  his  criticism  of 
Reid  on  theories  of  I*erception,  TSU  et  $eq  y 
298;  ills  errors  in  regard  to  Perception  vital, 
299;  coincides  with  Priestley  in  censoring 


BimoERftDTCK,  83, 607. 

BuRKJK,  quoted  on  value  of  reflective  studies, 

10. 
BcTLKB(Bishop),  referred  to  on  our  mental 

idenUty,  260. 
Btboh,  quoted,  82. 

CwBSALFiirirs,  Andreas,  601. 

C.£8AiU3CU8,  Virgiuius,  quoted  on  Painfal 
Affections,  606. 

Cajktak,  176, 272, 317. 

Caldekwoou,  Henry,  letter  of  aathor  to, 
684-688. 

Campamklla,  quoted  on  mental  powers, 271, 
496,  Me  Language. 

CAMPBELL,  Principal,  92;  a  nominalist,  476. 

Campbell  (Thomas),  quoted,  33. 

Capacity,  origin  and  meaning  of,  123;  op- 
pn^riately  applied  to  natural  capabilities, 
124;  distinguished  from  faculty,  269. 

Capiudolus,  176, 272, 29i. 

Ca  EDA  ill  AC,  referred  to  on  doctrine  of 
mental  latency,  285,  251;  quoted  on  difB> 
culty  of  psychological  study,  263,  265; 
quoted,  444  ei  uq.  See  Bepruductive  Fao- 
ulty. 

Caroav,  180;  on  Touch,  376;  on  pleasure, 
689,  see  Feelings. 

Caoletok,  Tliomas  Compt,  688. 

Carmeadks,  ISO. 

Cabpenteb  (Dr.),  referred  to  on  somnamlNi- 
lism,  223. 

Cabtksians,  the,  division  of  philosophy  by, 
84;  fully  evolved  tXie  hypotticsis  of  assist* 
anoe  or  occasional  causes,  2U9;  made  con- 
sciousness the  essence  of  thought,  251. 


Beid's  view  of  Loclce'a  doctrine  of  Perccp-  ;  Cabub  (Fred.  Aug.),  252,  429,  570,  sm  Feel- 


tion,  305;  his  interpretation  of  Locke's 
opinion  explicitly  contradicted  by  Locke 
himself^  306-7;  adduces  Ilobbes  as  an  in- 
stance of  Beid's  historical  inaccuracy  in 
regard  to  theories  of  Perception,  308;  his 
single  argument  in  support  of  tlie  view 
that  Itcid  was  a  Cosmotlietie  Idealist  re- 
Aited,  317  et  $eq. ;  adopted  division  of  senses 
corresponding  to  the  Senxut  Fa^riu  and  Sen- 
na Fizus  of  the  German  philosophers,  877; 
controverted  opinion  that  extension  is  an 
ot^Ject  of  Sight,  380,  382  et  uq. ;  on  laws  of 
Association,  430;  quoted  on  Conceptualism, 
481,  $fe  Klaborative  Faculty;  493,  see  Lan- 
guage; 534,  et  neq^  $ee  Causality. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  quoted  18,  see  Hind,  613. 

Bruckbb,  51 

BucHAXAV  (George),  quoted,  280. 

Budd^us,  180. 

BcPFisE,  I*«re,  right  in  regard  to  degrees 
of  evidence  in  consciousness,  191;  distin- 
guished Perce]  tlon  from  Sensation,  331. 

BUPFOX.  179,876. 

BuRATELLUS,  Gabriel,  quoted  on  Platonic 
doctrine  of  rision,  290. 
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ings. 

CABAunox,  Isaac,  quoted  on  memory  of 
Joseph  Scaliger,  425. 

Casmanv,  Otto,  his  use  of  the  term  psyeAof- 
offy,95. 

Caufialitt,  of  aeeond  causes  at  least  two 
necessary  to  the  production  of  every  efibct, 
406,  564;  tlie  First  Cause  cannot  be  by  us 
apprehended,  but  must  be  believed  in,  43; 
the  law  of,  evolved  from  the  principle  of 
the  conditioned,  632  «i  uq. ;  problem  of,  and 
attempts  at  solution,  532;  plucnorociion  of, 
what,  632  et  teq. ;  what  appears  to  us  to  be- 
gin to  be  is  necessarily  thought  by  us  as 
having  previously  exi.«ted  under  another 
form,  688;  hence  an  absolute  tautology  be- 
tween the  effect  and  its  caui<es,  ib.;  not 
necessary  to  the  notion  of,  that  we  should 
know  the  particular  causes  of  the  particu- 
lar effect,  634;  Brown's  account  of  the  pluc- 
nomenon  of,  634,  635;  Professor  Wilson 
quoted  on  Brown's  doctrine  of,  633;  fun- 
damental defect  in  Brown's  theory,  638; 
clohtiificatiou  of  opinions  on  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  principle  of,  638;  these  con- 
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tidered  In  detail,  689  et  uq.,  I.  Otjeotivo- 
OI:|}ecUve,589;  reAited  on  two  grounds,  540; 
tbat  we  have  no  perception  of  cauie  and 
efliect  in  tlte  external  world  maintained  by 
Hume,  Ml;  and  before  him  bj  many  phi- 
loiK>pher»,Ml;  among  whom  Algazel  prob- 
ably the  first,  ib. ;  by  the  Mussulman  Doc- 
tort,  512;  the  Schoolmen,  f&. ;  Malebranche, 
ib. ;  II.  OttJectivo-Sul^tive,  maintained  by 
Locke,  542;  M.  de  Biran,  ib.;  shown  to  be 
untenable,  518;  III.  Ottiective— Induction 
or  Generalization,  544;  IV.  Svl^ective  — 
Association,  544;  V.  A  Special  Principle  of 
Intelligence,  545;  YI.  Expeotation  of  the 
Constancy  of  Nature,  545;  fifth  opinion 
criticised,  546;  VII.  The  Principle  of  Non- 
Contradiction,  546;  VIII.  Tlie  Law  of  the 
Conditioned,  547;  judgment  of  Causality, 
bow  deduced  from  this  law,  548  <i  $eq.;  ex- 
istence conditioned  in  time  aflbrds  tkie  prin- 
ciple of,  548,548;  ut  also  651  et  uq. ;  that  the 
causal  judgment  is  elicited  only  by  objects 
in  unilorm  suooession  is  erroneous,  555;  the 
author's  doctrine  of,  to  be  preferred.  1^, 
fh>m  ita  simplicity,  555;  2^,  averting  slcepti- 
cism,  566;  8<^,  aroiding  the  alternatives  of 
iatalbm  or  inconsistency,  556,  657;  advan- 
tages of  the  author's  doctrine  of,  further 
shown,  557;  defence  by  author  of  his  doo- 
triue  of,  689. 
Cause,  »«  Causality. 

CKL8178,  39. 

CfiREBKLLcrx.  its  Ainction  as  alleged  by  phre- 
nologistd,  651;  its  true  faction  aa  ascer- 
tained by  the  author,  658- 

CllALCIDIL'8,  291. 
CllANET.  513. 

Charlkton.  513. 

CUARUON*  62. 

Chance,  games  of,  617,  aee  Fedings. 

CiiAUvix.  43,  474. 

CuESKLDEN,  380,  see  Sight 

CuEFTEUKiEi.D  { Lord),  179(. 

CuEVY  (HASE,  ballad  of,  quoted,  664. 

CicEuo,  21;  ou  the  ansumptiuu  of  the  term 
philo.sop/itj,  33;  OD  defiuitiun  of  philooophy, 
85;  referred  to  on  the  same,  87,  81, 114;  uee 
of  tbo  term  Couseiuf^  136;  on  continual  en- 
ergy of  intellect,  218,  839,  319,  353,  414,  633, 
see  Conservative  Faculty;  quoted  in  illus- 
tmtiou  of  the  law  of  contiguity,  434,  460, 
513 

CLASsincATioN,  ue  Klaborative  Faculty. 

CLAUBbiut,  64;  his  division  of  philosophy 
119. 

Clekc,  Dan.  Ic,  39. 

Clei;c,  Julin  le,  held  Plastic  Medium,  206, 
214;  quoted  on  perception,  309;  distin- 
guislied  Perception  from  Sensation,  334. 

Clemens  Alexaxdrinus,  referred  to  on 
di'finition  of  philosophy,  35;  quoted,  46. 

Cognition,  one  grand  division  of  the  pbae- 


noraena  of  mind,  86,  ut  Knowledge;  lb* 
use  of  the  term  vindicated,  277. 

CoLBRiDOK,  case  of  mental  latency  recorded 
by,  289. 

Color,  sm  Sight 

CoJiPBEHEKSioH  of  notioos,  SM  Elabormtfr* 
Faculty. 

CoMPLKX  Notions,  SM  Elaboratire  Faculty. 

CoMxoar  Sense,  its  various  meaningsi,  512; 
authoritica  for  use  of  as  equivalent  to  Novr. 
518. 

Coxxos  Senee,  sm  Vital  Sense. 

Coxsioic  Sensory,  512. 

CoxBK  (George),  quoted  on  dilference  of  de- 
velopment of  phrenological  organs,  065. 

CoxpARisox,  SM  Elaboratire  Faculty. 

CovATiVK,  used  by  Cudworth,  129.  See  Co- 
nation. 

CoxATiOK,  one  grand  division  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  mind.  56;  best  term  to  denote 
the  pluenomena  both  of  Will  and  Derire, 
129;  determined  by  the  Feelings,  668;  caeen- 
tial  peculiarities  of,  671  et  aeq. 

C021CXPT10K,  used  by  Reid  and  Stewart  aa 
synonymous  with  Imagination,  147 ;  mean- 
ing and  right  application  of  the  term,  451. 
See  Representative  fiiculty. 

CoKCKPTUALiBM,  ut  Elaboratlre  Faculty. 

CoicDOBcrr,  497. 

CosTDiTioKXD^  the.  649l  See  Regmlative  Fac- 
ulty. 

CoNDiLUkc,  referred  to  00  definition  of  phi- 
losophy, 85;  quoted  on  love  ef  unity  as  a 
source  of  error;  50,  51,  71.  99, 163.  235,  271 ; 
on  extension  as  object  of  sight,  879,  4GS, 
493,  Sfe  Laujniage. 

CoxiMBRiCKNSXS,  137,  272,  291,  414,  493,  see 
Language. 

CoNsciENTiA,  Cosncius,  their  rarioos  mcsu- 
iugs,  136  et  seq.    Ste  Coneciousnera. 

CoxscioDS,  see  Subject  and  Conscionsnefoi. 

CostaciousxESS,  what,  110, 183;  the  one  e^^on- 
tial  element  of  the  mental  pluenomena,  126; 
aflbrds  three  grand  classes  of  ptuenomcua 
—  those  of  Knowledge,  Feeling,  and  Cona- 
tion, 127  et  uq. ;  their  nomenclature,  r.:7-8; 
this  threefold  distribution  of  the  phenom- 
ena of,  first  made  by  Kant,  129;  ot^ection 
to  the  dassitlcation  obviated,  12d,  564;  ibe 
pluenomena  of,  not  poesible  independently 
of  each  other,  130.411;  order  of  the  three 
grand  classes  of  the  pluenomena  of,  180-1; 
no  special  account  of,  by  Reid  or  Stewart, 
131 ;  cannot  be  defined,  132  et  seq. ;  admits  of 
philosophical  analysis,  132;  what  kind  of 
act  the  word  is  employed  to  denote,  and 
what  the  act  invoh-es,  183  r(  *eq. ;  conscious- 
ness and  knowledge  involve  each  other,  133 ; 
these,  how  distingnished,  184;  history  of 
the  term,  185;  first  regularly  used  by  Des- 
cartea  in  its  modem  sense,  186;  a  traiisl»- 
tion  of  cojisctencia,  i^;  early  senses  of  cosjctKs 
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and  fOMeinifia,  A.;  MiiMd  bj  Augiutin,  A.; 
M  nffed  bjr  Qaintilian,  Cieero,  Tertallian, 
and  other  of  the  Latin  fathers,  A.;  how  «x- 
preated  in  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Ger> 
man,  A. ;  do  term  for,  in  Greek  until  the 
decline   of  philoeophj,   A.;  terms  tanta* 
mount  to,  adc^ed  by  the  later  Platon- 
isU  and  Aristotelhins,  138;  the  mort  f^en- 
eral  characteristic  of,  189;  ipeclal  condi- 
tions of,  ih ;  those  generally  admitted,  A. 
et  uq. ;  implies,  1.  actual  knowledge,  A. ;  2. 
immediate  knowledge,  A. ;  8.  contrast,  140, 
141;   4.  Judgment,  fiOS;   5    memory,  141; 
special  conditions  of,  not  generally  admit- 
ted,   148  et  uq.;    coextensive   with    our 
knowledge,  148  «(  uq.;  a  special  feeulty 
according  to  Reid  and  Stewart,  144  e<  a*q. ; 
Reid's  limitation  of  the  sphere  ot^  nnten- 
able,  146  et  uq. ;  no  consciousness  of  a  cog- 
nitive act  without  a  consciousness  of  its 
object,  146  et  uq. ;  this  shown  in  detail  with 
regard  to  imagination,  147;  Memory,  149 
et  uq. ;  External  Peroeption,  IM  «t  $eq. ;  At- 
tention and  Keiectioo  acts  subordinate  to 
and  contained  in  coosciousne«s,  maintained 
against  Reid  snd  Stewart,  160  et  seq. ;  ue 
Beid,  evidence  and  authority  ot^  188  et  uq. ; 
the  source  of  philosophy,  A.  et  Mtq.^  197;  ^"cr- 
acity  ot^  implied  in  possibility  of  philoso- 
phy, 188;  as  the  criterion  of  philosophy, 
naturally  clear  and  unerring,  184;   three 
grand  laws  under  which  its  phenomena 
can  be  legitimately  investigated,  186  tt  uq., 
1.  the  law  of  I'arcimony,  A. ;  fact  of,  what, 
187;  its  Ihcts  to  be  considered  in  two  points 
of  view,  188;  how  far  doubt  is  possible  re- 
garding a  fact  of,  18S;  the  two  degrees  of 
the  evidence  of^  confounded  by  Stewart, 
189  et  uq. ;  results  of  the  law  of  Pareimony 
as  applied  to,  191;  the  second  and  third 
laws  regulating  the  investigation  of;  —  In- 
tegrity and  Ilarmony,  191-2  et  seq,;  how 
skeptfcism  arises  out  of  tlie  violation  of  the 
Integrity  of,  192;  the  integrity  of;  violated 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  198  ef  se^  ;  the  abso- 
lute and  univeraal  veracity  of,  must  be 
maintained,  196;  Crst  general  fact  oi;— its 
Duality  what,  snd  how  violated,  200  ef  $eq. ; 
the  fhet  of  the  testimony  oi;  in  Perception 
allowed  by  those  who  deny  iu  truth,  200  et 
uq.;  848;  authors  quoted  to  this  effect,— 
Berkeley,  201;  Hume,  A. ;  the  ego  and  non- 
ego  given  by,  in  equal  counterpoise  and  in- 
dependence, 208;   diibrent   philosophical 
systems  originating  in  this  fhet  of  the  dual- 
ity of;  as  accepted  or  rejected,  —  Natural 
Realium,  208;  Substantialism  and  Nihilism, 
2(Hi  Substantialism  divided  hito  Hypothet- 
ical Dnallitm  or  Cosmothetic  Idealism,  and 
Honism  or  Uoltarianbm,  205,  Monism,  its 
subdivisions,  206-6  i  second  general  fkct  of, 
^the  Activity  and  Passivity  of  mind,  216 


«  Mf. ;  we  are  active  In  so  fkr  as  we  are  con- 
scious, 217;  Are  we  always  ccmsdously  ac- 
tive? 217  d  uq.;  this  question  is  confined 
to  the  phenomena  of  sleep  snd  somnam- 
bulism, A. ;  not  identical  with  the  question, 
— Uavs  we  always  a  memory  of  our  con- 
sciousness? A.;  opinions  of  philosophers 
on  the  fbrmer  question,  218  «i  uq.;  dealt 
with  by  philosophers  rather  by  hypothesis 
than  by  experiment,  222;  conclusions  from 
experiments    made    by  the    author,    A.  ; 
Locke's  ottfection,  that  consciousness  and 
the  recollection  of  consciousness  are  coo- 
vertible,  disproved  by  somnambulism,  A., 
and  by  the  fact  that  dreaming  is  possible 
without  memory,  228;  that  the  mind  r»- 
mains  conscious  during  sleep  established  bj 
experience,  224 ;  results  of  the  author's  par* 
sonal  experience,  — that  the  mind  is  never 
wholly  inactive,  and  that  we  are  never 
wholly  uncouiicious  of  its  activity,  224-6; 
JoulfVoy  quoted  in  support  of  the  autlior*s 
doctrine  on  this  point,  and  of  sundry  other 
conclusions,  226  et  seq.;  cases  adduced  in 
support  of  affirmative  of  question,  tliat  we 
are  always  consciously  active,  282-4  rt  uq  ; 
Is  the  mind  ever  unconsciously  modified? 
285  et  seq. ;  this  qnestioa  not  mooted  in  this 
country,  285;  how  deckled  in  Germany  and 
France,  285, 251;  the  mind  contains  modifi- 
cations of  wlUch  we  are  unconscious,  286 
et  uq. ;  three  degrees  of  mental  latency,  A. 
et  uq.;  the  first  and  second  degrees  illus- 
trated by  cases,  286  et  seq  ;  ca«es  of  mad- 
ness, 287;  of  fever,  287;  cafe  of  tlie  Com- 
tease  de  Laval,  288;  case  given  by  Coleridge, 
289;  the  third  degree  of  mental  latency,  241; 
the  problem  in  regard  to  tlie  third  degree — 
Are  there,  in  ordiuar)-,  mental  modifica- 
tions of  which  we  are  unconfciowi,  but 
which  manilSest  their  existence  by  facts  of 
which  we  are  conscious?  241  et  s^q.^  258  «f 
uq  ;  this  problem  considered  in  itvelf  and 
in   its  history.  A.;  the  afllrmative   main- 
tained, 241  It  seq.;  the  mental  modifications 
In  question  manifest  their  existence  through 
their  efltcts,  242;  this  established  frim  the 
nature  of  consciousness  itMlf,  A  ;  the  spe- 
cial evidence  for  the  aifirmative  of  the  gen- 
eral problem  adduced,  242  'i  «S9  ,*  in  1    Ex- 
ternal Perception,  248-1,  258;  II    An-ocia- 
tion  of  Ideas,  244  et  uq.,  254  ^i  4^9  ;  111.  On 
Acquired  Dexterities  and  Habits,  247  ft  uq., 
255  et  seq. ;  history  of  the  doctrir.e  of  un- 
conscious mental  modifications,  250  et  uq  ; 
Leibnits  the  first  to  proclaim  the  doctrine, 
232;  authors  referred  to  on  doctrine  of  la- 
tency, 251-2;  consciousness  and  memory  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  each  other,  256;  three 
principal  facts  to  be  noticed  In  connection 
with  the  general  pluenoroena  of.  2A8  ^t  seq. ; 
L  Self-Existence,  268;  2.  Mental  Unity  or 
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Individuality,  260;  the  troth  of  the  testi- 
moDy  off  to  our  Meuttl  Unity  doubted,  ib.  ; 
8.  Mental  Identity,  260;  Difficulties  and 
Facilities  in  the  study  of  the  phaenomena 
of,  200  et  seq.;  I.  Difficulties,  1.  The  con- 
scious  mind  at  once  the  observing  sul^t 
and  the  otiject  observed,  261;  2.  Want  of 
mutual  cotfijeratiou,  261;  8.  Ko  fact  of  con- 
Bcioiisucss  can  be  accepted  at  second  hand, 
262;  4.  Phaenomena  of  oonsciounness  only 
to  be  studied  through  memory,  268;  5.  Nat- 
urally blended  with  each  other,  and  pre- 
sented in  complexity,  264,  284;  6.  The  act 
of  reflection  comparatively  deficient  in 
pleasure,  265;  II  Facilities,  266. 
C'OKBKUVATivii  Fsculty,  what,  274,  288;  its 
relation  to  the  faculties  ot  Acquisition,  Re- 
production, and  llepresentation,  411;  why 
the  phaenomena  of  Conservation,  Reproduc- 
tion, and  Representation  have  not  been  dis- 
tinguished in  the  analysis  of  philosophers, 
412;  ordinary  use  of  the  terms  Memory  and 
RtcolUetion^  412  et  $eq. ;  memory  pro|)erly  de- 
noted tlie  power  of  retention,  ib  ;  this  use 
of  memory  acknowledged  by  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, St  Augustin,  Julius  Caesar  Scaligcr, 
•&. ;  Joeeph  Scaliger,  418 ;  Suabedissen,  Fries, 
U  Schmid,  etc.,  414;  Memory  what,  t6. ;  the 
fact  of  retention  admitted,  ib. ;  the  hypoth- 
esis of  Avicenna  regarding  retention,  ib  ; 
retention  admits  of  explanation,  ib.;  simil- 
itudes suggested  in  illustration  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  retention,  by  Cicero,  Gassendi,  415; 
t\\esQ  resemblances  of  use  simply  as  meta- 
phors, ib  ;  \l.  Schmid  quoted  on,  415-20; 
the  phccnomenon  of  retention  natumlly 
arinestrom  the  self-energy  ol  mind,  415:  thlft 
siwcinlly  shown,  416  et  seq. ;  the  problem 
most  difhcult  of  solution  is  not  how  a  men- 
tal activity  endures,  but  how  it  ever  van- 
itilii'fi,  ib.;  the  difficulty  removed  by  the 
principle  of  latent  modifications,  ib. ;  for- 
gctfulness,  417;  distraction  and  attention, 
418;  two  observations  regarding  memory  — 
I.  The  law  of  retention  extendi  over  all  the 
phicnomena  of  mind  alike,  418;  2,  the  vari- 
ous atU'mpts  to  explain  memory  by  phys- 
iological hypotheses  unnecessary,  419 ;  mcm- 
or>-  greatly  dependent  on  corporeal  condi- 
tions, ib. ;  physiological  hypotheses  of  the 
older  |)sychologi«ts  regarding  memor}-,  420; 
two  qualities  requisite  to  a  good  memor)*, 
viz.,  Retention  and  Reproduction,  ib.;  re- 
markable case  of  retention  narrated  by 
MurctUH,  421-2;  case  of  Giulio  Guidi,  423; 
two  opposite  doctrines  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tions of  memory  to  the  higher  powers  of 
mind  —  1.  That  a  great  power  of  memory  is 
incompntible  with  a  high  degree  of  intelli- 
gence. 424;  this  opinion  refuted  by  fact<<, 
425  ;  examples  of  hi^h  intelligence  and 
great  memory,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Grotius, 


Pa8oaI,etc  ,  42&-6;  2.  That  m  hjgh  decree «f 

intelligence  suppoees  c^re&t  power  of  mes- 

ory,  426. 
CoMflTAxnus  a  Samano,  163. 
CoNTKMPLATiVK  FeeIiD||^  9€€  Feeliogs. 
Contra  DICTION,  law  of,  fee  Non-Coutndie- 

tion  and  Thought. 
CONTZKzr,  163. 
CoPB,  reierred  to  on  the  meaning  of  oi  ^a^ 

01  (TO^Mirral,  8i 
CorruKiua,  272. 
Cousin,  44,  90;  referred  to  on  £>e:*cartes'  €«g- 

ito  trgo  stttn,  269:  vi^rousJy  atisaulted  the 

school  of  Condillac,  277,  307,  4Ga,  542. 
COWLKT,  quoted,  60d. 
CHAiiKa,  his  Anttdota  Crctca,  rctemd  to,  95, 

87,81. 
Crxation,  as  eoncei\-ed  by  nit,  652. 
CiirncAL  Method,  what,  403;  its  sphere,  d&-; 

notice  of  its  employment  in  piiilocu|diy,  &. 
Ckousaz,   80S-8 ;    diatiuguished    l*cro<*p(ion 

from  Sensation,  834,  (iOl ;  quoted  ou  Jodg- 

roent,  604-6. 
CuDWORTH,  28;  held  Plastic  Medium,  20f, 

218,  848. 

CULLBN,  68. 

CusTOif,  power  of,  69 ;   skeptical  infereace 
iVom  the  influence  o£;  60;  testimonies  to,<& 

CUVIKR,  179. 

Cyrus,  his  great  memory,  426. 

D'AiLLY,  642. 

D*Alemb£RT,  177;  on  Tonch,  876;  8SS,  «# 

Sight. 

DAMA8CKNU8,  referred  to,  on  definition  of 
philosophy,  37,  292. 

Damiron,  referred  to  on  doctrine  of  mcuta.1 
latency,  235, 252. 

Daviks,  Sir  John,  quoted.  52 

Dkcom POSITION,  JK?  Elaborative  Faculty. 

Dkgerando,  177,  210;  quoted  on  Classifica- 
tion, Am.  467. 

Deity,  His  e.xistence  an  inference  from  a 
special  class  of  effects,  19;  tlie>c  excliusively 
given  in  the  phaenomena  of  mind,  ib.;  what 
kind  of  cause  constitutes  a  Doity,  ib. ;  no- 
tion of  God  not  contained  in  the  notion  of 
a  mere  First  Cause,  19;  to  the  notions  of  a 
Primary  and  Omnipotent  Cause  niu»-t  be 
added  thoMi  of  Intelligence  and  Virtue,  A.: 
conditions  of  the  proof  of  the  existence  ot 
a  Deity,  twofold,  20;  proof  of  tliese  condi- 
tions dependent  on  philottophy.  21. 

DxMOCRiTUB,  his  theory  of  Teroeption,  293. 
351;  hiK  doctrine  of  the  qualities  of  matter, 
812;  his  doctrine  that  all  the  scnaes  are  only- 
modillcations  of  Touch,  874. 

Demoatiienks,  62. 

Denzinokr,  referred  to,  on  definition  of  Phi- 
losophy. 85,  252. 

Dk  Raei,  on  Touch,  376,  618. 

Dkrodon,  474, 479, 486. 
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DxscARTES,  referred  to  on  definition  of  phi- 
lonophy,  35.  51,  63,  76;  his  division  of  phi- 
losophy, 83;  his  doctrine  of  snbKtance,  106; 
re;*arded  faculty  of  knowledge  as  the  fan- 
damental  power  of  mind,  129 ;  the  first 
uniformly  to  use  conscientia  as  equivalent 
to  conwiousneos,  196;  used  nJUetion  in  its 
psycholug^icnl  application,  164,  179;  »et  At- 
tention, 200;  to  him  belongs  the  hypothesis 
of  Occasional  Causes,  206,  209,  214;  held 
that  the  mind  is  always  conscious,  218;  his 
eo^to  ergo  sum,  258,  644, 271;  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  his  philosophy,  295;  twofold  use  of 
the  term  vtea  by,  296;  held  the  more  cora- 
p!ex  hypothesis  of  Representative  I*ercep- 
tion,  800  et  stq.;  distinguished  Perception 
IVom  Sensation,  334;  recalled  attention  to 
tlie  distiuctiun  of  Primary  and  Secondary 
Qualities,  342,515,  see  Regulative  Faculty; 
on  pleasure,  591,  see  Feelings. 

DE8IBK,  see  Conation  and  Will. 

Deotutt-Tracy,  177. 

Devillkkaxdy,  referred  to  on  Aristotle's 
doctrine  of  species,  292. 

Db  VniES,  301. 

Dkxtkbitiss,  acquired,  set  Habit. 

DL&?(OKnc,  how  to  be  employed,  574.  Set 
Logic. 

DiOBT  (Sir  Kenelm),  357. 

DIOOE5ES,  see  Laertius. 

Disc'UMiioxs  on  Philosophy,  the  author's  re- 
ferred to,  9,  40.  43,  47,  etc. 

DxsposiTiox,  what,  124. 

Doom ATisrs.  a  sect  of  physicians,  notieed, 
89;  headefl  by  Galen,  ib. 

Do!CELLU9,  his  great  memory,  426. 

DotTBT,  the  first  step  to  philosophy,  57, 63;  on 
thb  philosophers  unanimous,  ih.;  testimo- 
nies to  need  of,  ib.    See  Philosophy. 

Dreasiimo,  possible  without  memor>*,  223: 
an  elTect  of  imagination  determined  by  as- 
sociation, 457,  case  of.  mentioned  by  Abel, 
458. 

Du  Boi!,  on  pleasure,  594;  see  Feelings. 

I>f7RA?(DU8, 176;  quoted  on  doctrine  of  spe- 
cies, 292;  his  doctrine  of  species  concurred 
in  by  Occam,  Gregory  of  Rimini,  and  Biel, 
ib. ;  quotcil  on  distinction  of  intuitive  and 
abstractive  knowledge,  316. 

.  Eberhard,  660.  Sftf  Feelings. 
EDUCATioy,  Liberal  and  Professional,  dis- 
criminated, 4;  the  true  end  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, 11;  place  and  importance  of  the 
fee:in;;8  in  education,  12,  636;  the  great 
problem  in,  637. 
Eoo,  or  Self,  meaning  of,  illustrated  fit>m 
Plato,  113;  Aristotle,  Uierocles,  Cioero, 
Macrobius,  Arbuthnot,  Gatien-Amoult, 
quoted  in  ftirtlier  illustration  of,  114-15; 
the  terms  Ego  and  Xon-Ego,  preferable 
to  Self  and  Not-ScJf,  116 ;  how  exprened 


in  German  and  French,  ib.;  the  Ego  and 
Non-Ego  given  by  confciousness  in  equal 
counterpoise   and  independence,  203;   see 
Consciousness. 
Elaboratitb  Faculty,  what,  276,  284,  463; 
acts  included  under,  ib.;  how  de^^ignated. 
276, 463;  defect  in  the  analysis  of  this  fiic- 
ulty  by  philosophers,  464;  positions  to  be 
established  regarding,  ib.;  comparison  as 
determined  by  objective  conditions,  465;  as 
determined  by  the  necessities  of  the  think- 
ing subject,  466  et  seq, ;  Clas!(ification,  Com- 
position, or  Synthesis  shown  to  be  an  act 
of  comparison,  466,  474;  in  regard  to  com- 
plex or  collective  notions,  466;  in  tlie  sim- 
plest act  of  classification,  the  mind  depent!- 
ent  on  language,  467;  Decomposition  two- 
fold, 1.  in  the  interest  of  the  Fine  Arts.  4C8: 
2.  in  the  interest  of  Science,  ib. ;  Abstrac- 
tion, ib.  et  seq. ;  abstraction  of  the  senses. 
ib.;  abstraction  a  natural   and   necessary 
prooesss,  469 ;   the   work    of  comjmrisou, 
470 ;  Generalization,  &>.  et  seq. ;  idea  ab- 
stract and  individual,  ib. ;  abstract  general 
notions,  what  and  how  formed,  471;  two- 
fold quantity  in  notions,  —  Extension  and 
Comprehension,  i6. ;  their  designations,  472; 
abstraction  fW>m.   and   attention    to,  are 
correlative  terms,  474 ;   Partial   or  Con- 
crete   Abstraction,    ib*;    Modal    Abstrac- 
tion, A. ;  generalization  dependent  on  ab- 
straction, but  abstraction  does  not  involve 
generalization,  ib. ;  Stewart  quoted  to  this 
efl^ct,  ib.;  Can  we  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  what  Is  denoted  by  an  abstract  general 
term?  476  et  seq. ;  the  controversy  between 
Nominalism  and  Conoeptuali^m  principally 
agitated  in  Britain,  ib. ;  two  opinions  on, 
which  still  divide  philosophers,  A. ;  Nomi- 
nalism, what,  477;  maintained  by  Uobbes, 
Berkeley,  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Campbell, 
and  Stewart,  t6;  doctrine  of  Nominalism 
as  stated  by  Berkeley,  478-9,  483;  Concep- 
tualism    maintained    by   Locke,   479;    by 
Brown.   480-31 ;    Brown's   doctrine   criti- 
cized. 4S1  et  seq.;  his  confutation  of  Nom- 
inalism, 482;  I.  That  the  Nominalists  allow 
the  apprehension  of  resemblance,  proved 
against  Brown  by  reference  to  Uobbes,  482; 
Hume,  488;  Adam  Smith,  ib.;  Campbell, 
484;  Stewart,  ifr.;  2.  That  Brown  wrong  in 
holding  that  the  feeling  (notion)  of  simili- 
tude is  general,  and  constitutes  the  general 
notion,  —  proved  by  a  series  of  axioms, 
484-6;  possible  grounds  of  Brown's  suppo- 
sition that  the  feeling  of  resemblance  is 
universal,  486-^;  summary  of  the  author's 
doctrine  of  Generalisation.  488 ;  Brown's 
doctrine  of  general  notions  further  consid- 
ered, 489;  Does  language  originate  In  gen- 
eral appellatives  or  by  proper  names?  492 
«  ssf.,  $4*  Language;  Judgment  and  Bea- 
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soninp^  shoim  to  he  acts  of  comparipon.  602 
H  $rq, ;  ttiese  necessary  froin  the  limitation 
of  the  human  miud,  ib.;  act  of  Judgment, 
whut,  5)8;  constituent*  of  a  judgment,— 
Sut^cct,  Predicate,  Copula,  604;  expreated 
In  wordn  ia  a  Tropofiition,  t&. ;  how  the  parts 
of  a  piopoeition  are  to  be  dlacriminatcd, 
A.;  what  Judgment  inrolvea,  £06;  Reason- 
ing, what,  f6. ;  illustrated,  ib.;  Deductive 
and  Inductive,  ib. ;  Deductive,  Its  axiom, 
60-3;  its  two  Icinds,  t6.  ,•  Comprehension  and 
Exteiyion  of  notions  as  applied  to  Reason- 
inp:,  ib  ;\.  Deductive  reasoning  in  the  whole 
of  Comprehension,  607 ;  its  canon  in  this 
whole,  ib. ;  2.  Deductive  reasoning  in  the 
whole  of  lilxtension,  606;  Inductive  reason- 
ing, itH  axiom,  600;  of  twoltiuds,  ib.;  De- 
ductive and  Inductive  illation  must  be  of 
an  absolute  necessity,  tft. ;  accouut  of  In- 
duction by  logicians  erroneous,  f6. ;  in  Ex- 
tension and  Comprehension,  the  analysis 
of  tl-.e  one  corresponds  to  the  synthesis  of 
the  other,  510;  conl^ion  among  philoso- 
phers fk-om  not  having  observed  this,  511. 

Eleatic  KChool,  75. 

£Mi>ti>ocL£8,  290,  887. 

Empikic  or  Empirical,  its  by-meaning  in 
common  English,  8S;  origin  of  this  mean- 
ing, ib. ;  its  philosophical  meaning,  89;  used 
in  contrast  with  Uie  term  necfssari/^  40,  tee 
Knowledge;  the  terms  AislortroJ  and  rmpir- 
iea!^  used  as  synonymous  by  Ari<;totle,  ib. 

Empirics,  the,  noticed,  8S.    See  Empiric. 

Eupiuicus,  Sextus,  quoted  on  division  of 
phi!o  ophy,  80,  81  j  his  employment  of 
<rui'oi<i'.^T7<ns,  138. 

Ekclpiialo**.  !tff.  Brain. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica,  109,  et  alibi. 

Ekvh  uud  Moan«  dincrimiuntcd,  14;  adapta- 
tion of  mcauH  to  endg,  how  pleasing,  622; 
ends  of  two  kindn,  external  and  internal, 
hence  the  Useful  ond  the  I'orfect,  t6. 

E^'KROY,  what,  124;  di(<tinction  of  first  and 
second,  t&  ;  we  may  suppose  three  kinds  of 
mental, —  Ineunt,  Immanent,  and  Transe- 
unt,  505,  see  Mind. 

Ennui,  AOS.    See  Feelings. 

EpiiKfiius,  Michael,  his  employment  oftrvycd- 
cr^Tjcris,  138;  his  doctrine  of  conwjiousncsft, 
139,  see  recllus,  Michael  ;  referred  to  on 
Aristotle's  doctrine  of  species,  293. 

EP1CTETU8,  referred  to,  34. 

Epicuit£AN8,  division  of  philosophy  adopted 
bv,  80. 

Ericuaos,  his  theory  of  Terceptlon,  293, 
351. 

Ethics,  presupposes  a  certain  knowledge  of 
mind,  44;  why  usually  designotcd  a  science^ 
83;  division  of  philosophy,  80;  a  nomolog- 
ical  science,  86. 

Euclid.  291. 

EuoLMUS,  or  Kugculoe,  of  Bulgaria,  his  em- 


ployment of  0Tm£9if0r«s  Mid  irwpta(/iwu, 

188.'  4i?,  507. 
EULKR,  his  j^reat  memory,  208, 43S. 
Euripides.  quoCed,  400. 
EuaEBius,  81. 

EU8TRATIUS.  138. 

Examinations,  their  use  and  importaaee  is 
a  class  of  I'hiloaophy,  12. 

Excluded  Middle,  Jaw  ot,  626. 

ExxRTiVK,  as  a  term  denotins  Ikcaltia  «f 
will  and  desire.  128. 

ExiSTVNCS,  analogy  between  oar  expericntt 
and  tlie  absolute  order  of,  22;  man's  kmnrl- 
edge  of  relative,  96  et  ar^.;  all  not  east- 
prised  in  what  la  relarire  to  as,  99,  w 
Knowledge;  potential  and  actnal,  iiow dis- 
tinguished. 124;  designations  of  poteatial 
and  of  actual,  ib.;  the  highest  form  sf 
thought,  625,  M8. 

Experikxtial,  89. 

Experimental,  Its  limitation,  89- 

ExTEKSioic,  an  object  of  Si^ht,  885,  aee  Sigiit: 
cannot  be  represented  to  the  mind  except 
as  colored,  885,  887;  cannot  be  represented 
in  Imagination  without  shape,  S86:  nlkij^ 
tion  to  thia  doetrine  obviated,  887.  &• 
Space. 

ExTBNSiOM  of  notlona,  ms  Elaboratire  Fio- 
ulty. 

Facciolati,  68. 

Faculty,  origin  and  meaninn^,  1^ ;  appro- 
priately applied  to  natural  capabilities,  I3f ; 
distinguished  from  capacity,  269;  Ibrm  o£ 
what.  401 

Feelinos.  one  grand  division  of  tlie  piur- 
nomcna  of  mind,  86.  559:  Nomolog>'  of.  ST; 
this  called  PhiloM/»hy  of  Tn»tf^  .XMketie.  ri.  ; 
ambiguity  of  word.  t&..  127,  561 ;  Nomolc^ 
of  Feelings  best  denominated  ApoIan5tie. 
87;  two  preliminary  questions  regarding, 
559;  I.  Do  the  plucnomena  of  Pleasure  and 
Fain  constitute  a  distinct  order  of  mental 
states  ?  t6.,  et  srq  ;  the  feelings  not  recog- 
nized as  the  manifestations  of  any  fnnda- 
mental  power  by  ArL-ttotle  or  Plato,  or  un- 
til a  ver}'  recent  period,  660;  recognition 
of  the  feelings  by  modem  philosopliers.  A.; 
Sulzcr,  Mendelssohn,  Kaestner,  Meiners, 
Ebcrlmrd,  Plainer,  560;  Kant  tlie  first  to 
establish  the  trichotomy  of  tlie  mental  pow- 
ers, 561 ;  Kant*8  doctrine  controverted  by 
some  philosophers  of  note,  ib. ,  Can  we  dis- 
criminate in  consciousness  certain  states 
which  cannot  be  reduced  to  those  of  Cog- 
nition or  Conation?  563;  this  question  de- 
cided in  the  afhrmative  by  an  appeal  to 
experience,  ib;  grounds  on  which  objection 
has  been  taken  to  the  feelings  as  a  class  of 
mental  phxnomeua  coordinate  with  thosa 
of  cognition  and  conation,  664  et  seq. ;  Krog 
quoted,  5G4-5;  Biunde  quoted  in  answer  to 
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King,  565-6 ;  II.  Whmt  is  the  position  of 
the  Feelings  by  reference  to  the  two  other 
clafwes  of  mental  phenomena  f  567  et  ug.f 
Biunde  quoted  oo  this  question,  567-9; 
intermediate  between  tlie  cognitions  and 
conations,  5<'J7 ;  importance  of  a  correct 
anderrtanding  of  the  nature  and  influence 
of,  56S;  place  of  tlie  theory  of,  in  the  sci- 
ence of  mind,  569;  III.  Into  what  subdivis- 
ions  are  the  Feelings  to  be  distributed?  ib.^ 
«<  seq. ;  divfaiioBS  proposed  by  philosopliers, 
A  ;  by  Kant,  ib.;  Schulxe,  570;  Uillebrand, 
ib  ;  Uerhart,  ib,;  Cams,  i6.;  how  discrimi- 
nated from  cognition  and  conation,  572; 
what  are  the  general  conditions  which  de- 
termine the  existence  of  Pleasure  and  Pain  ? 
573  ft  t*q,:  I.  Theory  of  Pleasure  and  Pain 
stated  in  the  abstract,  9t.^«t  $eq.;  pleasure 
and  pain  opposed  as  contraries,  575;  dcfl- 
nitions  of  pleasure  and  pain,  577;  these 
illustrated,  1.  pleasure  the  reflex  of  energy, 
A.,'  2.  spontaneous  and  unimpeded,  578;  3. 
of  which  we  are  conscious,  ib.;  pleasure 
Positive  and  Negative,  A  ;  pain  Positive 
and  Negative,  579 ;  positive  pain  subdi- 
vided, ib. ;  corollaries  ftota  preceding  doc-  ! 
trine,  Ut  ;  general  historical  notices  of  the- 
ories of  the  Pleasurable,  580  et  uq. ;  these 
theories  fall  into  two  grand  classes — the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelic,  581 ;  Plato  the  firft 
to  attempt  the  generalization  of  a  law  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  ib. ;  Plato^s  theory, — 
that  a  state  of  pleasure  is  always  preceded 
by  a  state  of  pain,  A.,  tt  $eq. ;  sum  of  Plato^ 
doctrine  of  the  pleasurable,  583 ;  the  doc- 
trine of  Aristotle  proposed  to  correct  and 
supplement  the  IMatonic,  584;  the  theory 
of  Aristotle,  —  pleasure  the  concomitant  of 
the  unimpeded  energy  of  a  power,  585; 
nothing  added  in  antiquity  to  the  two  tho> 
ories  of  I*lato  and  Aristotle,  5S6;  the  theo- 
ries of  Plato  and  Aristotle  reduced  to  unity, 
587 ;  in  what  sense  the  Platonic  dogma  is 
true,  f6. ;  after  compulsory  inaction  pleasure 
higher  than  in  ordinar>'  circumstances,  58S; 
unfair  to  apply  the  magnifying  efl*ect  of 
contrast  to  disprove  the  positive  reality 
of  pleasure  more  than  of  pain,  ib. ;  pleasure 
and  pain  both  Absolute  and  Relative,  5S9; 
Cardan  held  a  theory  identical  with  Plato's, 
ib. ;  his  tlieory  criticized,  590 ;  Montaigne 
held  a  similar  doctrine,  t6. ;  Descartes*  doc- 
trine of  the  pleasurable,  591 ;  groundlessly 
lauded  (br  its  novelty  and  importance,  ib. ; 
only  a  vague  version  of  that  of  Aristotle, 
592;  Leibnitz  adopted  both  the  counter  the- 
ories, t6. ,'  doctrine  of  Wolf,  ib.;  wrongly  • 
considers  pleasure  an  attribute  of  the  ob-  j 
Ject,  593;  Wolfs  doctrine  partially  assailed 
by  Mendelysohn,  591 ;  doctrine  of  Du  Bos 
and  Pouilly,  ib.;  of  Sulzer,  595,  598;  of 
Genoveai  and  Verri,  506 ;  of  Kant,  599; 


Clasiifieatioii  of  Feelings,  OOS ;  their  prin- 
ciple of  classification  internal,  i6. ;  admit 
of  a  twofold  classification,  as  Causes  and  as 
Efltets,  ib. ;  as  causes  divided  into  Pleasur- 
able and  Painful,  603;  application  of  fore- 
going  theory  to  explain   in  general  the 
causes  of  pleasurable  and  painful  feeling, 
t6.,  et  $eq. ;  apparent  contradictions  of  the 
tlieory  prove  real  confirmations,  ib. ;  Dokt 
Jar  nieute.,  A.;   Ennui,  ih.;  all  occupation 
eitlier  play  or  labor,  ib. ;  love  of  action  sig- 
nalised as  a  fact  in  human  nature  by  all 
observers,  604;  by  Samuel  Johnson,  ib.; 
Adam  Ferguson,  t6. ;  Paley,  605;  the  theory 
confirmed  by  the  phenomena  of  the  Pain- 
ful Aflections,  f6.,  et  seq  ;   of  Grief,  606; 
authors  by  whom  these  observed,  ib.;  of 
Fear,  607;  of  Pity,  ib. ;  of  Energetic  Emo- 
tions, 608;  general  causes  which  contribute 
to  raise  or  lower  the  intensity  of  our  ener- 
gies, tfr.,  et  *eq.;  I.  Novelty,  i6  ;  II.  Con- 
trast, 609;  III    Ilarmonyand  Discord,  610; 
IV.  Association,  611;  this  principle  supposes 
pains  and  pleasures  not  founded  on  itself^ 
ib. ;  the  attempt  to  resolve  all  our  pleas- 
ures and  pains  into  association  vicious  in  a 
twofold  way,  612;   Hutcheson  more  prop- 
erly appreciated  the  infineuce  of  association, 
ib. ;  the  Feelings  considered  as  EiRects,  613 
$i  seq  ;  w  many  diflferent  feelings  as  there 
are  distinct  modes  of  mental  activity,  ib. ; 
two  grand  classes  of;  I.  Sensations,  ab.,  et 
$eq. ;  of  sensations,  two  classes,  1.  of  the 
Five  Senses;  2.  of  the  Sensus  Vagus,  614 
et  seq. ;  organic  pleasure  and  pain,  t6. ;  how 
far  the  theory  of  pleasure  and  pain  aP 
fords  an  explanation  of  the  pluenomena, 
615;  II.  Sentiments,  divided  into  Contem- 
plative and  Practical,  616  ;  Contemplative 
into  those  of  tlie  Subsidiary  Faculties,  and 
of  the  Elaborative,  A.,  et  seq. ;  the  flrst  class 
into  those  of  Self-Consciousness  and  of  Im- 
agination, ib.;  a.  of  Self-Consciousness,  t6., 
et  seq. ;  Tedium  or  Ennui,  ib. ;  Pastimes,  617; 
Games  of  Skill  and  Chance,  ib. ;  Giddiness, 
618;  Nausea,  ib.;  b.  Sentiments  concomi- 
tant of  Imagination,  618  et  seq. ;  the  Beauti- 
Ail,  how  constituted,  619,  624  et  seq. ;  condi- 
tions  of  the  pleasurable  as  regards  the 
Understanding,  620  et  seq  ;  obscure  and 
confused  cognitions,  how  disagreeable,  ib. ; 
Wit,  how  pleasing ;  Sentiment  of  Truth, 
how  pleasing,  629-21;  Generalisation  and 
Specification,  how  pleasurable,  621 ;   Sci- 
ence, how  pleasing,  622;  Deduction  from 
first  principles,  ib. ;  adaptation  of  Heans  to 
Ends,  how  pleasing,  ib. ;  Feelings  that  arise 
from  the  Imagination  and  understanding 
in  conjunction.  619  /i  v^  ,  624;  Beauty  and 
Sublimity,  C24  tt  seq. ;  Beauty  distinguished 
as  absolute  and  Relative,  ib  ;  this  di^tinc• 
tion  unsound,  625;  the  Useful  and  the  Lcau- 
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tiful  distinct,  ib  ;  St.  Augustln's  doctrine 
on  this  point  superior  to  the  modem,  i*.  ; 
Uelati^-e  Beauty,  what,  626;  the  theory  of 
Tree  or  Absolute  Ik-auty,  t6. ;  the  theory 
explains  the  diflerence  of  individaaU  in  the 
apprehension  of  the  Beautiftil,  i&- ;  and 
aflbrds  the  reason  why  our  pleasure  is  less- 
ened when  we  analyze  the  object  into  its 
parts,  627;  Relative  Beauty  IVom  the  con- 
formity of  Mean  to  End,  t6. ;  Judgments  of 
Taste  either  Pure  or  mixed,  628;  the  Beau- 
tiful defined,  ib. ;  the  feeling  of  the  Sublime 
partly  pleasurable,  partly  painful,  tft.,  et  seq; 
tlicor}'  of  the  Sublime,  ib.;  the  Sublime  di- 
vided into  that  of  Extension,  Protension, 
and  Intension,  629  et  aeq, ;  Kant  quoted  in 
illustration  of  tlie  Sublime  in  its  three 
forms,  630;  tlie  Picturesque,  wherein  itcou- 
siHts,  and  how  it  differs  from  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful.  681;  the  Practical  Feelings, 
t6.  ,•  their  divisions,  1.  those  relative  to  Self- 
Preservation,  632  ;  2  Enjoyment  of  Exist- 
ence, »6.,'  3.  Presen-ation  of  Species,  ib.; 
A.  Tendency  to  Development,  633 ;  5.  the  i 
Moral  Law,  tb. 

Feuousox  (Adam),  61, 578;  on  lore  of  action, 
604. 

FERIIAR1EN8I8,  176,  272,  816. 

FiciiTK,  referred  to  on  definition  of  philoso- 
phy, 35;  division  of  philosophy  adopted  by, 
84,  202;  issue  of  his  Idealism,  204;  his  ob- 
jection to  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Realism, 
359. 

Ficixrrs,  Marsillins,  48.  176;  quoted  on  a 
passage  in  Plato's  Tirrutwt,  218, 271. 

Flint,  Rev.  Mr  ,  case  of,  237. 

FouoK.  l)e  la,  162;  held  hypothesis  of  Divine 
Af-sjstnnco  209. 

FOXSLCA,  408. 

Fracastouius,  quoted  on  Platonic  philoso- 
phy, 289. 

FUAXKLIN,  50. 

Freigiup,  Joannes  Thomas,  96. 
Fries,  252,  268,  414,  429,  431,  488. 
Fromoxdus,  270,  272. 
Function,  what,  125. 

Gatien-Arnoult,  57,  68,  64;  quoted  on  Ego, 
110,463. 

Gale,  Theoph  ,  94. 

Galen,  39,  sfe  Dogmatists;  his  doctrine  of 
mental  powers,  270,  291,292;  on  Touch,  377. 

Gall,  his  mode  of  phrenological  discovery, 
653  et  $ef{. :  how  he  met  the  argument 
against  phrenology  from  the  existence  and 
extent  of  the  Frontal  Sinuses,  654.  See 
Phrenology  and  Sinuses. 

Garmeu,  quoted,  60,  61. 

GA88ENDI,  his  division  of  philosophy,  84; 
used  Tfjitetion  in  its  psychological  opplica- 
tion,  2C2;  held  Plastic  Medium,  214,  650; 
referred  to  on  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  spe- 


cies, 292;  fundamental  error  of  Stewart  in 
regard  to  the  philosophy  of,  407;  though  a 
Sensationalist  he  admitted  Reflection  as  m 
source  oi  knowledge.  406;  and  did  not  as- 
similate Reflection  to  Sense,  ib  ;  bis  dirb- 
ion  of  the  cognitive  phenomena,  ib. :  Intel- 
lect, according  to  him,  has  three  functions, 
—  1.  Intellectual  apprehension,  409;  2.  Re- 
flection, 410;  3  Reasoning,  ib. ;  416.  See  Con- 
ser\-atire  Faculty. 

GEFchaL,  ambiguous,  6G2.    See  Feeling 

Generalization,  fee  Eiaborative  Faculty. 

General  notions,  ue  Elaborative  Faculty. 

Gknovksi,  272 ,  distinguished  Perception  from 
Sensation,  334,  613;  on  pleasure.  61IS 

Gerard  (Alexander),  on  laws  of  Association, 
430. 

Gerttzez,  56,  75. 

GLANDULiE  Paccihoni,  what,  656;  argument 
againKt  phrenology  derived  from,  t6. 

Gleio  (Bishop),  his  opinion  of  Rcid^  pole- 
mic on  perception,  296. 

Gkoseolooia,  what,  86. 

GKoeroLOOiA,  .ve  Gnoseologia. 

GOCLSNI178,  Rndolphus,  the  first  to  apply  the 
term  jtsyrhology  to  a  treatise  relative  to  tbe 
human  mind,  96, 163. 

GOROIA8,  the  sophist,  204. 

GOVEAV178,  Antonius,  513. 

Grammar,  why  usually  designated  an  art, 
81,83;  universal  or  philosophical,  a  uomo- 
logical  science,  87. 

Grammaria:«,  John  the,  ue  Philopouus. 

Gray,  quoted,  483. 

Greek  langunge,  example  of  its  perfection, 
123;  expres^e^  syntactical  relations  by  flex- 
ion. 176 

Gregory  (Dr.  Jamesi),  his  great  nwmor>',  435. 

Gregory,  of  Rimini,  176,  270.  310 

Gregory,  of  Nazianzum,  quoted,  4S3 

Grecmjry,  of  Nyssa,  quoted  on  mental  pow- 
ers. 270 

Greoorovius,  quoted  on  memory  of  Guidi, 
423. 

Grimm.  95. 

Grotius,  iiLi  great  memory,  425. 

Gruithuisen,  377. 

Guidi,  Giulio,  his  great  memory,  425. 

Gruyer,  262. 

Habit,  what,  124;  acquired  habits,  three  the- 
ories  of,  viz  :  the  mechanical,  theory  of 
consciousness  without  memory,  and  the 
theory  of  latency,  247-9,  255-7;  explained 
in  accordance  with  analogy  by  tht>or>-  of 
mental  latency,  257. 

Halle,  postman  of,  case  of,  showing  that 
the  mind  i.s  active  while  body  aslei*p,  233- 

IIaller,  233 

Hartley,  his  theory  of  habit,  mechanical, 
247. 

Uartleias  School,  8S0i 
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Hatxt,  his  edition  of  PMemI*s  Fnuits,  re- 
ferred to,  387. 

Hii»£L,  referred  to  on  definition  of  philoso- 
phy, 36,  45. 

Heissius.  413. 

Ujclvktius,  quoted  on  the  influence  of  pre- 
eocceived  opinions,  54, 178-9,  u*  Attention.' 

HKxeTKBBUia,  103,516;  referred  to  on  Beauty, 
626. 

Hkxrt,  of  Ghent,  his  doctrine  of  mental 
powers,  272. 

Hekaclides  Pouticus,  34. 

Ukbaclitcs,  63,  S52. 

11  EBB  A  UT,  501, 570.  s^  Feelings. 

llEBMi^,  Mf  Ammouius. 

Uebodotub,  um»  the  verb  ^nKoao^ii^f  Si,  60. 

11BEV.SU9,  176,292. 

Uebz,  Marcus,  618. 

IlESlOD,  quoted,  636. 

U1EIIOCLE8, 114;  his  employment  of  trvpai<r' 
biicn,  176. 

HiLAIBE,  St.,  415. 

HiLLEBBASD,  570,  See  Feelings. 

Hi ppoc BATES,  alle^red  expression  of,  quoted, 
34;  writing  iu  which  it  occurs  spurious,  ib. 

Historical  Knowledge,  tee  Empirical  and 
Know  led  ^. 

HoBBES,  quoted  on  definition  of  philosophy, 
35;  a  material  idealist,  300;  quoted  on  the 
train  of  thought,  428;  a  nomiuaiist,  477, 
546. 

HOCKBE,  108. 

HoFFBAUEB,  maintained  that  great  intelli- 
gence fupi)OK»  jircat  memor}',  426. 
HOMEB,  quoted,  37,  202. 
UUSIMEL,  C3. 

UOBACE,  quoted,  125,  433,  513. 

lloBTENBius,  his  great  memor)',  426. 

Hi7B>i£B,  di«tiii;;uuvhed  Vital  Sense  from  Or^ 
gnnic  Sen^c.^,  377. 

Hugo  a  Saucto  Victore,  316. 

Uuss,  61. 

Hume,  quoted  on  testimony  of  consciousness 
in  Perception,  201,  313;  his  uihilism  a  skep- 
tical couclusiou  from  the  premises  of  pre- 
vious philociophers,  476;  doubts  the  truth 
of  tlic  tc>t:niuny  of  consciousness  to  our 
mental  uuity,  250;  his  skcpticii^ni,  its  mean- 
in;;,  U5e,  nnd  rerultr,  612  et  atq.;  quoted 
as  to  j;rouud  of  r^octing  the  testimony  of 
eou£Ciou8uet(s  in  Perception,  358;  on  laws 
of  Ai:>ociation,  430;  quoted  on  Imagiua- 
tion,  455;  quoted  on  Nominalism,  477, 483, 
522,  ut  Ki^lative  Faculty;  541,  «m  ibid,; 
refuted  attempts  to  establish  the  principle 
of  Cau.«iality  on  that  of  Contradiction,  540. 

llUTciiEBON,  regarded  Consciousness  as  a 
special  faculty,  144;  distinguished  Percep- 
tion from  Sensation,  331 ;  quoted  on  divis* 
ion  of  seiisen  into  five.  877,  579;  quoted  and 
commended  on  Association,  612;  on  Abso- 
lute and  Relative  Beauty,  G24. 


Htpothbsis,  what,  117;  first  condition  of  a 
legitimate,  tft.;  second,  119;  sm  also  862  tt 
$fq. ;  criteria  of  good  and  Imd,  119. 

Iasiblicbits,  quoted  on  mental  powers,  271. 

Idealism,  Cosmothetie,  what,  206;  embraces 
the  minority  of  modem  philosophers,  t6.; 
its  subdivisions,  t6.,  jr«  Consciousness;  ab- 
solute, how  a  philosophical  system  is  often 
prevented  from  falling  into,  206. 

iDEimTY,  law  of^  679. 

Im AOiSATios,  SM  Bepresentativc  Fscnity. 

Immediate  Knowledge.  »^t  Knowledge. 

1n'compre88ibilitt,  oltimate  law  of,  whence 
derived,  553. 

iNDUcnox,  what,  72;  a  synthetic  process,  73; 
inductive  method,  notice  of  its  employment 
in  philosophy,  403;  inductive  reasoning,  5C9. 

Ivfimtb,  see  Regulative  Faculty. 

1>'fluknce,  term  brought  into  common  nse 
by  Suarez,  213;  imflmxu*^  first  used  in  the 
pseudo-Aristotelic  treatise  De  Causix^  ib. 

Intuitive  Knowledge,  »^  Knowledge. 

loKic  School,  73,  74. 

luEsrjKTS,  quoted  on  mental  powers,  270. 

litwiNO,  163. 

Ibidobub,  quoted  on  mental  powers,  270. 

Italic  School,  74. 

Jacobi,  quoted,  27,  C9, 202;  holds  a  doctrine 
of  I'erception  analogous  to  that  of  Reid, 
285,  514. 

Jandun'UB,  on  Touch,  876. 

Jabdine,  Professor,  noticed,  633;  quoted  on 
the  best  method  of  determiuiug  merit  in  a 
class  of  philosophy,  t6.,  et  uq. 

Jejtpbey  (Francis),  noticed  on  Association, 

612. 
i^iBBOMB,  of  Prague,  61. 

JouNBo.x,  Samuel,  quoted  on  love  of  action, 
604. 

JoNSox,  Ben,  his  great  memor>',  426. 

JouPFBOY,  quoted  in  support  of  tlie  author's 
doctrine  that  the  mind  is  never  wholly  in- 
active, and  tliat  we  are  never  wholly  un- 
conscious of  its  activity,  and  of  sundry 
other  conclusions,  226  et  uq.;  holds  that 
the  mind  is  frequently  awake  when  the 
senses  are  asleep,  t6.,*  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  mind  is  always  awake,  ib  ;  gives 
induction  of  facts  in  support  of  this  con- 
clusion, 228  el  $eq,;  gives  analysis  and  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  sdduced,  227 
et  ttq. ;  holds  distraction  and  non-distrac- 
tion matters  of  intelligence,  228;  applies 
foregoing  analysis  to  pluenomena  of  sleep, 
229;  his  doctrine  illustrated  by  personal 
experience,  230  ei  sr9  ;  by  experience  of 
those  attendant  on  the  sick,  231;  by  awak- 
ening at  an  appointed  hour,  i6.;  his  general 
conclusions,  232  ft  uq. ;  his  theory  corrobo- 
rated by  the  case  of  the  postman  of  Halle, 

89 
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A.,  et  §eq. ;  belonged  to  the  Sooto^alliean 

'School  of  riiilosophy,  646. 
JuDUMKNT,  »ee  Elaborative  Fftcoltj. 
JUVKNAL,  quoted,  613,  636. 

ILxsTMKB,  660,  Jec  Feelings;  quoted  on  Des- 
cartes* doctriue  of  pleasure,  691. 

Kam£8,  referred  to  on  question  of  mental 
latency,  262;  quoted  on  utility  of  Abstrac- 
tion, 470. 

Kakt,  quoted,  28;  referred  to  on  definition 
of  philosophy,  86,  41,  48;  his  anticipation 
of  tlic  discovery  of  Uranus,  49;  his  division 
of  philo(H>phy,  84,  99;  admits  the  fact  oi  the 
testimony  of  consciousness  in  perception, 
202, 208;  maintains  that  we  are  always  con- 
sciously active,  222,  262;  doubts  the  truth 
of  the  testimony  of  consciousness  to  our 
Mental  Unity,  259;  and  to  our  Mental  Iden- 
tity, 260;  a  Scotchman  by  descent,  64S;  his 
philosophy  originated  in  a  recoil  against 
the  skepticism  of  Hume,  648-4;  his  doctrine 
of  space  oud  time,  647-8,  271;  enunciated 
the  law  by  which  Peroeption  and  Sensation 
are  govcnied  in  their  reciprocal  relations, 
838;  divides  the  senses  into  two, —  Oeiuui 
Vagus  and  Sensus  Fixus,  877,  402,  m«  Neces- 
sity ;  quoted  on  proper  application  of  term 
Abstraction,  474, 561, 609, 693;  on  Beauty,  626. 
see  Feelings;  quoted,  680;  m«  t6ul.;  his  anal- 
ysis of  Judgments,  681. 

KxcKKBXANN,  distinguished  Beflexion  ftt>m 
Observation,  262, 618. 

Keplek,  63. 

Kbow  th>>clf,  27. 

Kkowlkdol,  discriminated  fVom  intellectual 
cultivation,  6;  whether  knowledge  or  men- 
tal exerciKe  the  superior  end,  considered, 
6  ;  popular  solution  of  this  question,  —  that 
knowledge  is  the  higher  end,  — and  its  re- 
sults, 6;  knowledge  either  practical  or  simh;- 
ulative,  7;  the  end  of  practical  knowledge, 
ib.;  the  end  of  sixsculative  knowledge,  ib.; 
the  question  resolved  by  philosophers  in 
contradiction  io  the  ordinary  opinion,  8; 
this  contradiction  even  involved  in  the  term 
Fkilosaphyy  ib.;  authorities  adduced  as  to 
mental  exercise  being  higher  than  knowl- 
edge,—Plato,  Prior,  Aristotle,  Aquinas, 
Scotus,  Malcbranche,  Lessing,  Von  Mullcr, 
Jean  Paul  Kichter,  9;  knowledge  philo- 
sophical, scientific  or  rational,  and  empiri- 
cal or  historical  discriminated,  88 — 40;  em- 
pirical, the  knowledge  that  a  thing  is, — 
T^  Sri,  89;  examples  of,  40;  this  expression 
how  rendered  In  Latin,  ib.^  see  Empirical; 
philosophical,  the  knowledge  why  or  how 
a  thing  is,  ib. ;  man's  knowledge  relative, 
48, 96—104;  the  representation  of  multitude 
in  unity,  47,  see  Unity;  fkculties  of,  one 
grand  division  of  powers  of  mind,  86;  tes- 
timonies to  relatirity  of,— Aristotle,  Au- 


gustin,  Melanchthon,  elder  ScnJiger,  9S-8; 
all  existence   not   compri*od    in   mhat  is 
relative  to  us,  99;  tha»  principle  baai  two 
branches,  ib.;  tlie  fir^t,   100;    llic  secoi^d, 
102-3;   three  senses    iu    which    kuowlcd^ 
relative,  104:  two  opposite  series  of  expriS' 
sions  applied  to,  ib.;   Ikculty  of,  regarded 
by  some  philosophers  as  the  fundameutal 
power  of  mind,  129;    distribution   of  the 
siiecial  faculties  of,  267  €i  srq.;  tlie  Kpecial 
fiiculties  of,  evolved  ont  of  conscionnM«, 
273;  enumeration  of  the  ajiecial   faculiia 
of,  t6.  et  seq  ,288-4;  a  priwi  aud  a  f*ostrrien, 
285;  relation  of  to  experience,  how  be>t  fx- 
pressed,  ib.;  special  faculties  of,  considered 
in  detail,  286  ei  seq.;  the  distinction  of  in- 
tuitive or  Immediate,  and  Kepre^entatire 
or  Mediate  Knowledge,  313  *t  sr^.,  aud  1^1; 
the  contracts  between  these  two  kinds  of, 
816;  this  distinction  taken  by  certain  of  the 
schoolmen,  816;  that  the  relation  of  knowl- 
edge  supposes  a  similarity,  or    sameuc^$, 
between  subject  and  object  an  influential 
principle  In  philosophy,  361;  the  o<i|)0?ite 
of  this  principle  held  by  some,  352;  refuted, 
ib.y  et  seq.;  the  essential   peculiarities  of 
knowledge,  672  el  seq. 

Kkowlkdobb,  term  used  by  Bacon  and  Ser- 
geant, 41. 

Kbuo,  84;  on  definition  of  philosophy,  c5; 
attacked  the  Kantian  division  of  the  men- 
tal phsenomena,  129, 564,  see  Feelings. 

KUBTKR,  188. 

Laboulimere,  880. 

Lactantiub,  his  doctrine  of  meivtal  {ox^^rs 
270,291;  denied  the  necessity  of  visual  i^iie- 
cies,  ib 

Laertiub,  Diogenes,  84,  81;  uses  <rvyBe<ris 
for  conftcioufsness,  138. 

Lakouaoe,  Dues  it  originate  in  General  Ai> 
pellatives  or  by  Proper  Names?  492  ft  *^q  . 
this  the  question  of  the  Primum  Co^nittnn^ 
4U3;  1.  That  uU  teims,  as  at  fir^t  employed, 
arc  expre>-sive  of  individual  objects,  main- 
tained by  Vives  aud  otUers,  ib.:  Vivej 
quoted  to  this  effect,  i6. ;  I^ocke  (juotet*, 
ib. ;  Adam  Smith  quoted  to  Kime  efiect.  •Ilfl; 
2.  An  oppo^ite  doctrine  maintained  hy 
many  of  the  schoolmen,  496  et  sftf.;  by 
Campanella,  49C;  Leibnitz  quoted  to  thi^ 
effect,  ib.;  Turgot  cited  to  ssme  effect.  A\*'t\ 
8.  A  third  or  intermediate  cpiuion.  —  t!:i;t 
language  at  first  expresses  only  the  vajrue 
and  confused,  t6.,  el  seq.;  Perception  com- 
mefices  with  masses,  498,  su  ali^o  371:  ilie 
mind  in  elaborating  its  knowled;;c  pro- 
ceeds by  analysis  from  the  whole  to  the 
parts,  498,  601;  Degerando,  quoted  to  this 
effect,  499;  the  intermediate  opinion  muiit- 
tained  by  Aristotle,  500;  and  by  Julius 
Cesar  Scaliger,  ib. 
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Laroxiouierb,  quoted  on  hypothesis  of 
Occasional  CaoMS,  209  et  $eq.;  on  Pre^ 
MUblisbed  ilarmony,  210  et  ug. ;  on  Plas- 
tic Medium,  211 ;  on  Physical  Influence,  212 
«t  $eq. ;  quoted  on  abstraction,  468. 

Latency,  mental,  what,  and  its  three  de- 
grees, 285  et  teg.    S$e  Consciousness. 

Latin  language,  expresses  syntactical  rela- 
tions by  flexion,  176. 

Laval,  Comtesee  de«  case  of,  238. 

Law,  Bishop,  his  doctrine  of  substance,  108. 

Lr  Clkrc,  see  Clero. 

Lxx  (Dr.  Uenr}-),  referred  to  on  Locke,  407. 

Lkibmtz,  referred  to  on  deflnition  of  phi- 
losophy, 85,  48,  d5;  flrst  to  limit  the  term 
eapacity  to  passivity  of  mind,  123;  regarded 
Acuity  of  knowledge  as  the  fundamental 
power  of  mind,  129;  quoted  on  veracity  of 
conscioufiness,  184,208;  held  hypothesis  of 
Pre^tablisbed  Harmony,  208,  210;  opposed 
Locke's  doctrine  that  the  mind  is  not  al- 
ways conscious,  221 ;  but  does  not  precisely 
answer  the  question  mooted,  t^. ;  referred 
to  on  minima  of  sense,  244;  the  flrst  to  pro- 
claim the  doctrine  of  mental  latency,  251 ; 
unfortunate  in  the  terms  he  employed  to 
designate  the  latent  modiflcations  of  mind, 
i&. ;  referred  to  on  our  mental  identity,  260, 
271,  280,  404,  see  Neoesdty ;  414,  496,  m«  Lan- 
guage; 518,  515,  Mt  Regulative  Faculty; 
602,  ue  Feelings. 

Lxidbkfrost,  876;  the  flrst  to  distinguish 
the  Vital  Sense  from  the  Organic  Senses, 
877. 

Lro  Hebraens,  290. 

Lrssixo,  quoted,  9.     Set  Knowledge. 

Lewd,  its  etymology,  53. 

Liberty  of  Will,  553  et  teg. ;  the  question  of, 
as  viewed  by  the  Scottish  school,  692;  may 
be  dealt  with  in  two  ways,  693. 

LiCHETUS,  176. 

Locke,  51;  adopted  Gassendi's  division  of 
philosophy,  84;  quoted  on  power,  121-2;  his 
doctrine  of  Reflexion  as  a  source  of  knowl- 
edge, 162;  held  that  the  mind  cannot  exist 
at  the  same  moment  In  two  different  states, 
173;  his  doctrine  on  this  point  refhted  by 
Leibnitz,  ib.;  denied  that  tlie  mind  is  al- 
ways conscious,  218-19;  his  assumption  that 
cou5ciousne8s  and  the  recollection  of  con- 
sciousness are  convertible,  disproved  by 
somnambulism,  222;  erroneoo«ly  attributed 
the  doctrine  of  latent  mental  modiflcations 
to  the  Cartesians,  250;  on  mental  identity, 
260;  his  doctrine  of  Perception,  804;  gen- 
eral character  of  his  philosophical  style, 
805;  quoted  on  the  doctrine  that  the  sec- 
ondary qualities  of  matter  are  merely  men- 
tal states,  307;  his  distinction  of  primary 
and  secondary  qualities,  843;  did  not  origi- 
nate the  question  regarding  plurality  of 
senses  under  Touch,  876, 891 ;  neglected  the 


Critical  Method  in  philosophy,  403;  has  his 
philosophy  been  misrepresented  by  Con- 
dillac?  401  et  teg.;  Stewart,  quoted  in  vin- 
dication of,  404-6;  Stewart's  vindication 
of,  unsatisfactory,  406;  Condlllac  Justifled 
in  his  simplification  of  the  doctrine  of,  ib, ; 
his  Reflection  compatible  with  Sensualism, 
t6.,  466;  quoted  on  Conoeptualism,  477:493, 
SM  Language;  542,  tet  Causality;  546. 

Looic,  defined,  81,  87;  as  initiative  counte  of 
philosophy,  81,  90;  class  of,  how  to  be  con- 
ducted, 10,  11,  see  PhiloM>phy ;  presupposes 
a  certain  knowledge  of  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  44;  controversy  among  the  an- 
cients regarding  its  relation  to  philosophy, 
81;  why  usually  designated  an  etrty  83;  a 
nomologlcal  science,  87;  Dianoetie  best 
name  of,  ib.;  its  place  in  philosophy,  and 
iu  a  course  of  philosophical  instruction,  90. 

Lombard,  Peter,  816. 

LossiUB,  JLcztioM,  546,  573,  601. 

Luc  AN,  quoted,  606. 

Lucretius,  quoted,  184,  212,  298,  609;  on 
mixed  feeling  of  the  sublime,  630. 

LUDERB,  578. 

Luther,  61, 63. 

Lydub,  Priscianus,  on  unity  of  knowledge, 
48;  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  l*erception  as 
expounded  by,  298. 

Maasb,  252. 

Mackintobh,  Sir  James,  92;  his  great  mem- 
ory, 426 

Macrobiub,  referred  to,  on  deflnition  of  phi- 
losophy, 87, 114. 

Maine  de  Birau,  474, 542,  tee  Causality. 

Major,  John,  referred  to,  on  Intuitive  and 
Alistractive  Knowledge,  816 

Malebranche,  9,  64,  108,  168;  quoted  on 
place  and  importance  of  attention,  ISO 
et  ug.;  the  study  of  his  writings  recom- 
mended, 182,  201;  assumes  our  conscious- 
ness in  sleep,  218,  271;  his  doctrine  of  Per- 
ception, 802;  distinguished  Perception  from 
Sensation,  884,  518,  542,  ue  Caurality. 

Man,  an  end  unto  himself,  4;  must  in  gen- 
eral reduce  himself  to  an  instrument,  4; 
perftotion  and  happiness,  the  two  absolute 
ends  of  man,  14;  these  ends  coincide,  ib.; 
his  distinctive  characteristic,  21;  a  social 
animal,  59;  men  influence  each  other  in 
times  both  of  tranquillity  and  social  con- 
vulsion, 61;  relation  of  the  individual  to 
social  crises,  ib, 

Makiliub,  quoted,  120,  460. 

Mantuanub,  Bap.,  quoted,  638. 

Manutiub,  Paulus,  quoted  on  memory  of 
Molino,  428. 

Marcellub,  Nonius,  858. 

Marbiliub,  (of  Inghen),  176, 293. 

Martial,  quoted,  460. 

Martieub  Scriblerus,  quoted,  457. 
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Xavtzr  of  Sentences,  ue  Lombard 
]fATSBiALiflM,atwoInte,  bow  a  pbilonopbieal 

•yttem  is  often  prerentcd  from  falling  into, 

906. 
XAYincTTUB  Majrnetina,  447. 

ifAZDox,  0,  as. 

Hkdiatk  Knowledge,  jm  Knowledge. 

Muxsos,  31, 61, 560, 606. 

Kklanciituon ,  S6, 106, 613;  **  eognltio  omnis 
intuitiva  est  definitiva,'*  quoted  bjr,  662. 

Hksiory,  see  Consenratire  Faenlty. 

Kbxaok,  S3, 133. 

Hendelsbohn,  Moses,  661,  ««  Feelings; 
quoted  on  Descartes*  doctrine  of  pleasure 
£91, 694,  we  Feelings;  referred  to  on  Beauty, 
62G. 

Uexdoza,  485. 

JlE3(TAL  pbcnomena,  sec  Consciousness  and 
Mind. 

Mental  Exercise,  bigber  tban  tbe  mere 
knowledge  of  trutb,  6—9.     See  Knowledge. 

Metapuysical,  set  Metapbysics. 

METAPBYRica,  science  of,  its  sphere  in 
widest  sense,  85;  comprebension  and  or- 
der of  autbor-s  counse  of,  85,  90;  Meta- 
pbysics proper,  Ontology  or  Inferential 
Fsycbology,  wbat,  88;  metapbysical  terms 
originally  of  pliysical  application,  93.  Set 
rsycbology  and  l*bilosopby. 

Method,  wliat,  68.    See  Critical  Metbod. 

Mkthodists,  tbe,  a  sect  of  pbysicians,  no- 
Uced,dS. 

Mill,  James,  quoted  to  tbe  effect  tbat  we 
first  obtain  a  knowledge  of  tbe  parts  of 
the  object  in  perception,  809  et  seq. 

MiLT<^>N,  quoted,  433. 

Mind,  human,  the  noblest  object  of  specula- 
tion, 17;  l*havoriuu8,  Tope,  Sir  Thomas 
Biowne,  quoted  to  this  effect,  18;  when 
the  study  of  mind  rises  to  its  highest  dlj^- 
nity,  ib  ;  its  pluenomcna  contrasted  with 
those  of  matter,  20;  this  the  philosophical 
study  by  preeminence,  44,  see  I'blloHophy 
and  Psychology;  its  pluenomena  distrib- 
uted into  tliree  grand  classes,  86,  see  Con- 
sciousne!«s;  etymology  and  application  of, 
109 ;  can  be  defined  only  a  posteriori,  ib.  : 
thus  defined  by  Aristotle  and  Held,  110; 
can  exist  In  more  than  one  state  at  the 
same  time,  178  et  seq.;  hypotheses  propof^ed 
in  regard  to  mode  of  intercourse  between 
mind  and  body,  206  et  seq.;  1.  Occasional 
Causes,  ib.;  2.  Pre<fstablished  Harmony, 
210;  3  Plastic  Medium,  211;  4.  Physical 
Influence,  212;  historical  order  of  these 
hyiK)theses,  ib.;  they  are  nnpbllosopbical, 
214;  activity  and  passivity  always  con- 
joined in  manifestations  of  mind,  210,  see 
Consciousness;  terms  indicative  of  the  prc- 
dcminauce  of  these  counter  elements  in, 
216-17 ;  opinions  in  regard  to  its  relation  to 
the  bodily  organiam  and  parts  of  nervous 


system,  64^-60  ei  »rq. ;  its  powers  not  really 
distingub>bablc  ft-om  tite  tliiukiug  priDci> 
pie,  nor  mlly  diflRsrent  ttt>m  earb  other, 
267;  what  meant  by  pofrera  of,  and  the  rel- 
atative  opinion  of  philosophers,  268—23; 
psychological  divlsioo  of  tbe  phs>nomesa 
of  wbat,  278;  phseDome»a  of,  presented  ia 
complexity,  281 ;  three  rules  of  the  analy- 
sis of  tbe  phenomena  of,  282;  the9«  rales 
have  not  been  oheerved  by  pcycbologists, 
ib. ;  no  ground  to  soppoae  tbat  tlie  mind  ii 
situated  solely  in  any  one  part  of  the  body, 
356;  we  materiaJIze  mind  in  attributing  to 
it  the  relation*  of  matter,  ib  ;  sum  of  oar 
knowledge  of  the  coDnection  of  mind  and 
body,  857;  we  are  not  warranted,  accord- 
ing to  Binnde,  to  aacribe  to  the  |-owen  of 
mind  a  direction  either  outwards  or  in- 
wards, 565.  See  Energy. 
MixiM UM  visibile,  what,  248;  andibile,  ib. 

MXEMOKIC,  86 

MocEXicuB,  168. 
Mode,  wbat,  106. 
MoDiPiCATiox,  what,  106. 

MOLINAtCB,  68. 

MoLSA,  quoted,  434. 

MoNnoDDO,  Lord,  128,  288;  hia  doctrine  of 

vision,  291, 854. 
MoMiBM,  see  Conscionsneaa. 
MosTRO,  Dr.  {tetiimsY  quoted  and  referred  to 

in  reference  to  Frontal  Sinus,  670,  673,  ete. 
MoNTAiONE,  46,  00,  63;  on  pleasure,  590,  am 

Feelings. 
Mouu,  Dr.  Henry,  quoted,  23. 
Morton,  Dr ,  remarki*  on  bis  tables  on  the 

t'i/e  or  tlie  brain,  660—662. 
MuLLER  (Julius),  887- 

MttLLER,  Von,  quoted,  9.     See  Knowledge. 
MuuATORi,  Ills  great  memory.  426. 
MuRETUS,  421.     See  Conservative  Faculty. 
Mussulman  doctors,  512.    See  Causality. 

Natur,  its  meaning  in  German  philoeophy, 
29. 

Natural  Dualism,  see  Natural  Kealifm 

NECKS8ITY,  all  necessity  to  us  subjective,  408; 
I^eibnitz  the  first  to  announce  it  as  the  cri- 
terion of  truth  native  to  the  mind,  404; 
Kant  the  first  who  fully  applied  this  crite- 
rion, ib.    See  Regulative  Faculty. 

Nemesius,  176,  650. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  178, 180.    See  Attention. 

NiETUAMM  ER,  424. 

NiuiLiSM,  see  Consciousness. 
Noetic,  how  to  be  employed,  514. 
Nominalism,  see  Elaboratlve  Faculty. 
Nominalists,  their  doctrine  of  mental  pow- 

ers,  272;  rejected  doctrine  of  spocies,  292. 
Nomologv  of  mind,  what,  86;  its  .^^ubdivia- 

ions,  ib.;   of  the  Cognitive  facultie.<c,   ib.; 

of  the  Feelings.  87;  of  tbe  Couative  pow- 

ere,  ib. 
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NOOLOOT,  87. 

KoN-<;o2«TRADiCTioiif  law  of,  62S,  680;  limits 
of  «xu"Mi>t  from,  €80;  has  two  appliea- 
tionit,  a  Logical  and  Fiyebologkal,  680. 

Novv,  614. 

JHWSEAlV^y  518. 

KuMCELEV,  referred  to  ibr  caae  of  ooaobing, 
891. 

Object,  ropaning  and  histoiy  of  the  tenn, 

112.    Sff  Subject. 
Objective,  $ee  SutiJect. 
Occam,  176;  his  doctrine  of  mental  powers, 

272. 
OccAnoxAL  Canses,  hjrpothesis  o^  se*  Mind ; 

by  whom  maintained,  208, 214. 
Okes,  III':*  nihilism,  204. 
Olyxpiodorus,  referred  to,  46;  referred  to 

on  mental  powers,  271. 
OirroLoor,  see  Metaphysics. 
Operation,  wlmt,  124. 
Opimon,  see  Custom. 
OPOui.NUfl,  case  of,  showing  that  one  sense 

may  be  arloep  while  others  are  awake,  288. 
Orbctic,  term  objectionable  as  common  des- 
ignation both  of  will  and  desire,  126. 
Order,  what,  6S. 
Oboaxic  rieasure.    See  Feclinga. 
Obsiond,  Duke  of,  607. 
Ovid,  quoted,  282,  633;  on  pleasure  of  grief, 

606. 
OviEDO,  on  excitation  of  species,  428. 

Paiit,  theory  of.  see  Feelings. 

Paixpul  a  fictions.    See  Feelings. 

Pa  LEY,  quoted  on  love  of  action,  406. 

Paludaxus,  317. 

Pascal,  46,  60,  62;  quoted  on  man*s  igno- 
rance of  himjielt;  214;  quoted,  877;  his 
great  memor>-,  425;  quoted  on  dreaming, 
467,  513,  528 

PA89IOX8,  their  place  in  education,  12;  sub- 
jugation of,  practical  condition  of  philoso- 
phy, 67,  66.     See  Philosophy. 

Pasti  m  ci*,  617.    See  Feelings. 

Patriciua,  qnoted  on  mental  powers,  271; 
his  exprcwion  of  the  relation  of  our  knowl- 
edge to  experience,  quoted,  286. 

Pembroke,  Lord,  607. 

I'ERCEPTiox,  Kxtemal,  the  doctrine  of,  a 
cardinal  point  in  philosophy,  297;  hintori- 
cal  survey  of  hypotheses  in  regard  to,  pro- 
po!>ed,  286;  principal  point  in  regard  to,  on 
which  philoMphers  difler,  »b.,  and  205;  two 
grand  hypotheses  of  Mediate  I*erception, 
287;  each  of  these  admits  of  various  sub- 
ordinate hypotheses,  A. ;  Reid  did  not  dis- 
tinguish the  two  forms  of  the  Representa- 
tive Hypothesis,  288;  Reid*s  historical  view 
of  the  theories  of,  criticised,  289  et  seq.^  296; 
wrong  in  regard  to  the  Platonic  theory  of, 
28»-80i  his  account  of  the  Arktotello  doc- 


trine of,  291-S;  theorjr  of  Demoeritns  and 
Epicurus,  298;  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of, 
2M  ef  sf9.,  299;  Malebranche  cited  in  regard 
to  opinion  of  I>escarte8  on,  801;  Beid's  ac- 
count of  the  opinion  of  Malebranche  on, 
802;  of  Amauld,  802-8;  of  Locke,  801— 807; 
opinions  of  Newton,  Clarke,  ilook,  Korris, 
807;  of  Uobbes,806;  Le  Clerc,809;  Crousaz, 
810;  ends  proposed  In  the  review  of  Beid*f 
account  of  opinions  on,  811 ;  Reid  right  in 
attributing  to  philosophers  in  general  the 
cruder  doctrine  of  Representative  Percep- 
tion, 812;  was  Reid  a  Natural  Realist,  i6., 
et  seq^  see  Reid  and  Knowledge;  distinc- 
tion of  Perception  Proper  fhim  Sensation 
I*roper,  332  et  wf. ;  use  of  term  perception 
previously  to  Reid,  ib. ;  historical  notice  of 
the  distinction  of  perception  proper  fW>m 
sensation  proper,  384;  nature  of  the  plue- 
nomeua,  —  perception  and  sensation,  illus- 
trated, 335  tt  seq  ;  their  contrast  the  special 
manifestation  of  a  contrast  which  divides 
Knowledge  and  Feeling,  ib.;  perception 
and  senMition  precisely  distinguished,  A.; 
grand  law  by  which  the  phsrnomena  of  per- 
ception and  sensation  are  governed  in  their 
reciprocal  relations,  336;  this  law  estab- 
lished and  illn^rated  —  1  From  a  comparl- 
Bon  of  the  several  senses,  tfr. ;  2.  From  the 
several  impressions  of  the  same  sense,  837; 
distinction  of  perception  from  sensation  of 
importance  only  in  the  doctrine  of  Intui- 
tive Perception,  840;  no  reference  from  the 
internal  to  the  external  in,  841 ;  taken  out 
of  the  list  of  the  primary  faculties  through 
a  false  analysis,  ib,;  the  poraibility  of  an 
immediate  perception  of  external  objects 
Intelligible,  866  et  seq. ;  what  meant  by  per- 
ceiving tlM  material  reality,  867;  the  total 
and  real  object  in,  ib,;  what  meant  by  the 
external  object  perceived,  t6.,  874;  nothing 
especially  inconceivabhs  In  the  doctrine  of 
an  Immediate  perception,  858;  principal 
points  of  difference  between  the  author's 
doctrine  of  l*eroeptlon  and  that  of  Reid 
and  Stewart,  397  et  $eq.;  1.  In  regard  to 
the  relation  of  the  external  object  to  the 
senses,  ib. ;  2.  In  regard  to  the  number  and 
consecution  of  the  elementary  phenomena, 
306  et  seq.;  common  doctrine  of  philoso- 
phers regarding  the  organic  impression  in, 
ib. ;  relation  of  sensation  proper  to  percep- 
tion pro)ier,  890,  see  also  678;  Representa^ 
tlve  Perception,  hypotliesis  of,  861  et  seq.; 
violates  all  tl>e  condltloos  of  a  legitimate 
hypothesis,  ifr.,  et  seq. ;  1.  Unnecessary,  862; 
2.  Subverts  that  which  It  is  devised  to  ex- 
plain, 803;  3.  The  feet  In  explanation  of 
which  it  is  devised  is  hypothetical,  ib.; 
4.  Sunders  and  subverts  the  ptuenomenon 
to  be  explained,  866;  6.  The  fact  which  it 
ii  devised  to  explain  tranaeends  experience, 
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866;  6.  Dependent  on  subsidiary  hypothe- 
ses, 367;  considermtions  efRiCtive  in  pro- 
moting the  dootrine  of,  677 ;  questions 
connected  with  ikculty  of  External  Ter- 
C'ption, 868  tt  uq.;  I.  Whether  we  first  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  the  whole  or  of  the 
parts  of  tlie  object  in,  ib  ,  it  uq. ;  the  sec- 
ond alternative  adopted  by  Stewart,  ih.; 
and  by  James  Mill,  9®;  the  counter  alter- 
native maintained  by  the  author,  871  rt  seq., 
497;  II  Problems  connected  with  Sense  of 
Touch,  372  et  seq. ;  tee  Touch;  III.  Two  coun- 
ter questions  regarding  sphere  of  Sight, 
379  et  seq.     See  Sight. 

rscFECT,  the,  what,  622.    See  Ends. 

ri:iuPATEnc8,  $ee  Aristotelians. 

TKncoN,  Du,  Cardinal,  a  patron  of  Scotch- 
men abroad,  641. 

r::R8iU8,  583. 

I  KTRARCH,  quoted,  606. 

1  il^DRUB,  613. 

I  uAsxoMKSfON,  meaning  of,  beet  illustrated 
by  i-eference  to  the  relativity  of  human 
knowledge,  95, 106, 108. 

I'liiVKOMENOLOOT,  of  mind,  what,  86.  See 
rsychology. 

riiAVORiNUS,  quoted,  17.    See  Mind. 

riiiLoroxuft,  81;  his  doctrine  of  conscious- 
licss,  13S;  quoted  in  paraphrase  of  Aris- 
totle, 174;  quoted  on  mental  powers,  271; 
quoted  on  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  species, 
2i»3;  on  Touch,  376. 

rniL080PiiER,  see  Philosophy. 

I'liiLosopuiCAL,  ue  Philosophy  and  Knotvl- 
cd{;c 

I'uiLOftoPHY,  the  exhibition  of  its  benefits 
and  pleasures,  why  peculiarly  requisite,  1 ; 
its  utility  of  two  kiudii  —  Absolute  and  Re- 
lative, 2;  its  absolute  utility  of  two  kinds — 
Subjective  and  Objective,  2, 16;  its  Subjec- 
tive utility,  10;  best  gymnastic  of  the  mind, 
and  tbcrefore  best  entitled  to  the  appella- 
tion useful^  9;  principles  on  which  a  class 
of  philojiophy  ou;;ht  to  be  conducted,  10; 
use  and  importance  of  examinations  in  a 
class  of  philosophy,  12;  intellectual  In- 
structor must  seek  to  infiuence  the  will  of 
his  pupils,  ib. ;  and  to  excite  tlieir  feelings, 
t6.;  Objective  utility  of  philosophy,  17  et 
seq.;  its  relation  to  theology,  18;  the  class 
of  pho^nomena  which  imply  the  existence 
of  God  exclusively  given  by  the  mind,  19; 
what  these  phenomena  arc,  21 ;  first  con- 
dition of  the  proof  of  a  Deity  drawn 
from  philosophy,  22;  second  condition  also 
drawn  from  same  source,  23;  how  philoso- 
phy operates  in  establiphing  an  assurance 
of  human  liberty,  24;  cuiiicideucc  of  au- 
thor's views  on  this  subject  with  those  of 
previous  philosophers,  27—9;  philosophers 
adduced,  — Plato,  27;  Kant,  28;  Jacobi,  29; 
objective  utility  of  philosophy  not  super- 


seded by  the  Christian  Berelation,  d.; 
Nature  and  Comprehension  of  philoeophj, 
81  ex  seq,;  to  be  adequately  comprehended 
only  in  the  end  of  a  course  of  philosophical 
instruction,  ib.;  meaning  of  the  name,  8S; 
the  name  philosopher  said  to  have  been  fint 
assumed  and  applied  by  Pythagoras,  A.; 
but  on  slender  authority,  88;  Socrates  prob- 
ably the  first  to  fiuniliarize  the  name,  84; 
in  order  to  distinguish  himself  from  the 
Sophists,  ib. ;  soon  lost  its  Socratic  signifi- 
cation, ib.;  philosophy,  the  thing,  85;  defi- 
nitions of,  ib.;  these  criticised,  do;  perhaps 
cannot  adequately  be  defined,  ib  ,  its  defi- 
nitions in  Greek  antiquity,  ib. ;  philosophi- 
cal, and  empirical  or  historical  knowledge 
discriminated,  88,  see  Knowledge;  philo- 
sophical or  scientific  knowledge,  in  its 
widest  acceptation,  the  knowledge  of  ef- 
fects as  dependent  on  their  causes,  41; 
hence  the  aim  of  philosophy  is  to  seek 
first  causes,  i6.;  as  these  can  never  be  ac- 
tually reached,  philosophy  can  never  in 
reality  be  accomplished,  42;  finally  tends 
towards  one  Ultimate  or  First  Cause,  48; 
all  the  sciences  occupied  in  tlie  research  of 
causes  may  be  viewed  as  so  many  branches 
of  philosophy  in  its  widest  significstion, 
ib. ;  but  properly  constituted  by  the  science 
of  mind  with  Its  suite  of  dependent  sci- 
ences, r & ,  et  seq.  85;  its  primary  problem, 
43,  bound  to  make  the  mind  its  first  and 
paramount  ot^ect  of  consideration,  44; 
brandies  of  the  science  of  mind,  ib. ;  mis- 
application of  the  term  philosophy  in 
Britain,  45;  as  defined  by  Aii^tutle,  46, 
see  Aristotle;  its  Causes,  46  ft  seg  ;  lie  in 
the  original  elements  of  our  constitution, 
46;  essential  or  complementary,  ib  :  essen- 
tial apfxarently  twofold,  ib.;  1.  Cause  and 
elToct,  47;  2.  Love  ot  unity,  ib.,see  Unity; 
diispositions  with  which  it  ought  to  be 
studied,  57—67 ;  first  condition  ot  philoso- 
phy, renunciation  of  prejudice,  57;  in  this 
Christianity  and  philosophy  at  one,  58;  phi- 
losophers unanimous  in  making  doubt  tlM 
first  step  to,  63;  philosophical  doubt,  what, 
64;  second  condition  of,  subjugation  of  the 
passions,  66;  its  Blethod,  67—76;  has  but 
one  possible  method,  67—72;  this  shown  in 
relation  to  the  first  end  of  philosophy,  67-8; 
analysis  and  synthesis  the  necessar>-  condi- 
tions of  its  possibility,  69;  these  constitute 
a  single  method,  70;  has  only  one  possible 
method,  shown  in  relation  to  its  second 
end,  70,  71;  its  history  manifests  the  more 
or  less  accurate  fulfilment  of  the  conditions 
of  one  method,  73 — 76;  its  earliest  problem, 
73;  its  sphere  as  assigned  by  Socrates,  75; 
its  aberrations  have  arisen  from  violations 
of  its  method,  77;  its  Divisions,  78—85;  ex- 
pediency of  a  division  of  philosophy,  78; 
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the  moft  ancient  division  into  Theoretical 
and  Practiealf  TV;  history  of  this  distinctionf 
79-aO;  iu  uusoandueas,  80;  first  explicitly 
eiiouuced  by  Aristotle,  79 ;  intimated  by 
riato,  i6. ;  division  of;  into  Logic.  Physics, 
and  Kthicis  probably  originated  with  Stoics, 
81 ;  universality  of  division  Into  theoretical 
and  practical,  84-6;  author's  distribution  of 
philosophy,  80-88 ;  proposes  three  grand 
questions,  85 ;  distribution  of  subjects  in 
faculty  of,  in  universities  of  Europe,  80, 
true  ])]ace  and  importance  of  system  of, 
2GQ-70;  condition  under  which  the  employ- 
ment of  new  terms  in,  is  allowable,  280;  one 
great  advantage  resulting  ttom  the  cultiva- 
tion of.  d::6. 

riiiu>!<oPur,  the  Scottish,  the  scientific  rep- 
utation of  Scotland  principally  founded 
on,  010;  causes  which  have  led  to  the  culti- 
vation of  speculative  studies  by  Scotchmen, 
tb.;  its  origin,  642;  at  once  the  pride  and 
the  reproach  of  Scotland,  643;  strong  gen- 
eral analogy  between,  and  that  of  Kant, 
ib. ;  account  in  which  it  is  held  in  Germany 
and  in  France,  644;  JoaflVoy's  criticism  of, 
645;  general  characteristics  of,  643. 

PuuEXOLouY,  how  ouly  to  be  refuted,  660; 
the  tiieor>-  of,  what  651;  individual  cases  of 
alleged  development  and  manifestation  of 
little  avail  in  proof  of  tlie  doctrine,  661 ;  its 
fhndamental  facts  shown  to  be  groundless, 
652—63;  the  result  of  conjecture,  656;  its 
variations,  667-68. 

ruYPica.  diviition  of  philosophy.  80;  the  term 
as  applied  to  the  philosophy  of  mind  inap- 
propriate. 98. 

Physical  Influence,  hypothesis  of,  by  whom 
maintained,  212.  see  Mind. 

PuYMCAL  Science,  twofold  evil  of  exclusive 
study  of,  25;  iu  its  infancy  not  material- 
izing, ib  :  if  all  existence  be  but  mechan- 
ism, pliiloeophical  interest  extinguished,  26. 

PuvBioLOOV,  tlie  term  as  applied  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind  inappropriate.  98. 

PiccoLOMiNi,  referred  to  on  Aristotle*!  doc- 
trine of  fiiecies,  292 

PicTURicm^UE,  Mf  Feelings. 

Pindar,  on  Cui^oro,  60. 

pLAaric  Medium,  hypothesis  of,  by  some  as- 
cribed to  Plato,  213;  by  whom  maintained, 
213. 

pLATEnus,  Felix,  narrates  case  of  Oporinus, 
233     A^*-  Oporinus 

PLATNBR,  regarded  fkculty  of  knowledge  as 
the  fundamental  |)Ower  of  mind,  120,  214, 
2r>2. 3S9,  wf  Sight  688;  646,  660,  see  Feelings. 

Plato.  9.  21,  26,  84;  quoted  on  definition 
of  philosophy,  87,  43,  48,  66,  66,  75;  dis- 
tinction of  tlieoretical  and  practical  phi- 
losophy intimated  by.  79;  had  no  special 
term  for  consciousness  13Q,  137;  his  doc- 
trine in   regard  to   self^pprelienaioB  of 


Sense,  13S;  maintained  the  continaal  en- 
ergy of  Intellect,  218,  232,  280;  his  theory 
of  Perception,  and  principle  of  his  philos- 
<^hy.  290  ;  maintained  that  a  percipient 
power  of  the  sensible  soul  sallies  out  to  the 
object,  ib^  412,  see  Conservative  Faculty, 
415 ;  Platonic  Method  of  division  called 
Antdytical^  611,  see  Analysis;  681,  see  Feel- 
ings ;  seems  to  have  held  a  doctrine  of 
pleasure  analogous  to  that  of  Aristotle,  686. 

PLATOjcirra,  48,  79, 187;  the  Greek,  their  doc- 
trine of  consciousness,  187;  the  later,  attrib- 
uted to  Plato  the  doctrine  of  Plastic  Me- 
dium, 213;  maintained  the  continual  energy 
of  intellect,  218. 

Pleasure,  theory  of,  see  Feelings. 

PLI3CY  (the  elder),  40. 

Plixy  (the  younger),  quoted  on  pleasure  of 
Grief,  606. 

PLonxua,  49;  his  use  of  <rvra/(rdi|<rif,  188; 
quoted  on  mental  powers,  271 ;  quoted  on 
doctrine  of  species,  292  ;  distinguished  Fier- 
eeption  from  Sensation,  884. 

Plittarch,  55, 185. 

Plutarch,  Psendo,  quoted  on  definition  of 
pliilosophy,  85,  81. 

Pneumatic,  see  Pneumatology. 

PvEUM ATOLOOY,  term  objectionable  as  ap- 
plied to  science  of  mind,  93;  wider  than 
IVychology,  94. 

nofi|<rif ,  $te  Practice. 

I'oiRKT.  I*eter,  referred  to  and  quoted  as  ac- 
cepting the  duality  of  consciousness  in  its 
integrity,  203,  881, 478. 

Politick,  science  of,  presupposes  a  knowl- 
edge of  mind,  44;  why  usually  designatad 
a  sciencfy  88;  a  nomologieal  science,  87. 

Poxciua,  on  excitation  of  species,  428. 

PONELLB,  179. 

Pope,  quoted,  18, 27. 

I*ooR,  876. 

I*ort  Koyal  Logic,  472. 

PoTEirriAL,  distmctions  of,  fh>m  actual,  ISA. 
See  Existence. 

PouiLLY,  on  Pleasure,  694     S^e  Feelings. 

PowKB,  Reid's  criticism  of  Locke  on,  121; 
active  and  passive,  122;  this  distinction  in 
Greek  language,  123 ;  as  a  |)sychological 
term  appropriately  applied  to  natural  cap*- 
bilitiei>,  124. 

PowwALL,  Governor,  98. 

Practical  Feelings,  see  Feelings. 

Practice,  wpo^tf,  use  of  the  term  fai  tba 
Ari^totelio  philosophy,  88 ;  wpaKTUc6t  and 
wonyriK^s,  how  distinguished,  ib.  See  The- 
ory. 

Practical  philosophy,  see  Theoretical. 

Practical,  s^e  Practice. 

pRESciaioTT,  what,  474. 

pREKKTABLiSHED  Ilarmony,  hypothesis  of, 
see  Mind ;  by  whom  maintained,  210. 
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termybcidry  not  properly  applicable  to,  277, 
512;  designation!  of,  612-14;  nomenoiatnre 
of  the  cognitions  due  to,  614;  importance  of 
the  distinction  of  native  and  adrentitious 
knowledge,  16. ;  criterion  of  necessity  flrrt 
enounced  by  Leibnitz,  406,  616;  partially 
anticipated  by  Descartes,  616;  and  by  Spin- 
oza, 616;  the  enoonoement  of  this  criterion 
a  great  step  in  the  science  of  mind,  tft.; 
Iicibnitx  quoted  on  criterion  of  necessity, 
516—20;  Reid  dit*criminated  native  from 
adrentitious  knowledge  by  the  same  crite- 
rion, independently  of  Leibnitz,  620;  Keid 
quoted  to  this  elTect,  620-22;  Hume  appre- 
hended the  distirKStion  622;  Kant,  the  first 
who  Ailly  applied  the  criterion,  406,  622; 
philoeophers  divided  in  regard  to  what  cog- 
nitions ought  to  be  claused  as  ultimate,  and 
what  as  modifications  of  tlie  ultimate,  523; 
Keid  and  Stewart  have  been  censured  for 
their  too  easy  admission  of  first  principles, 
A.;  Reid  quoted  in  self  vindication,  t6.; 
Stewart  quoted  to  the  .same  eflTect,  ib. ;  that 
Beid  and  Stewart  oifer  no  systematic  deduc* 
tion  of  the  primary  elements  of  human  rea- 
son, is  no  valid  ground  for  disparaging  their 
labors,  624;  philoeophers  have  not  yet  es- 
tablished the  principle  on  which  our  ulti- 
mate cognitions  are  to  be  claNtified  and  re- 
duced to  system,  626;  necesftity,  either  Tos- 
itive  or  Negative,  as  it  results  from  a  power 
or  from  a  powerlessness  of  mind,  626  et  seg.  ; 
positive  neccMiity  illu5trated  by  the  act  of 
Perception,  625;  by  an  arithmetical  exam- 
ple, tfr. ;  negative  necetvlty  not  recognized 
by  pliilosopliers,  526;  illustrated,  ib.  et  teq.; 
principles  referred  to  in  the  discussion,  ib. 
et  uq.;-—  1.  The  law  of  Non -Contradiction, 
ib.;  2.  The  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  16.; 
grand  law  tA  thought,  —  That  the  Conceiv- 
able lies  between  two  contradictory  ex- 
treme*, 627  et  $eq. ;  this  called  the  law  of  the 
Conditioned,  580;  esUblisbed  and  illustra- 
ted by  reference  to  Space,  1^,  as  a  maxi- 
mum, 527 ;  space  either  Iwunded  or  not 
bounded,  ib. ;  space  as  absolutely  bounded 
inconceivable,  t6.;  space  as  infinitely  un- 
bounded inconceivable,  628  ;  though  both 
these  contradictory  alternatives  are  incon- 
ceivable, one  or  other  is  yet  necessary,  ib.  ; 
space,  2P.  as  a  minimum,  t6.,  h  teq. ,  an  ab- 
solute minimum  of  space,  and  its  infinite 
divisibility,  alike  Inconceivable,  t6. ;  further 
illustration  by  reference  to  Time,  1'^  as  a 
maximum,  6^  et  $*q. ;  1.  time  a  paru  anUy 
as  an  absolute  whole,  inconceivable,  t6.;  2. 
time  as  an  infinite  regress,  inconceivable, 
ib. :  3  time  as  an  infinite  progress,  incon- 
ceivable, ib. :  time,  2°,  as  a  minimum,  i6., 
et  aeq. ;  the  moment  of  time  either  divisible 
to  infinity,  or  composed  of  certain  abso- 
lutely smallest  party,  —  both  alternatives  in- 


conceivable, ib. ;  the  counter  opinion  to  the 
principle  of  the  Conditioned,  fouudcd  on 
Tagueness  and  confhsion,  680;  sum  of  the 
author's  doctrine,  »6.;  the  author^s  doctrine 
both  the  one  true  and  the  only  orthodox 
inference,  581;  to  assert  that  the  infinite  can 
be  thought,  but  only  inadequately  thought, 
is  contradictory,  ib. ;  law  of  the  Conditioned 
in  its  applicationa,  682  «l  M9.,  ue  Causality ; 
contradictions  proviug  the  psychological 
theory  of  the  Conditioned,  629. 
RxiD,  61 ;  defines  mind  a  posfmon,  110; 
wrongly  identifies  hypothesis  and  theory, 
120;  wrong  in  his  criticism  of  Locke  on 
power,  123  et  $eq. ;  gives  no  special  account 
of  Consciousness,  181,  180;  does  not  allow 
that  all  immediate  knowledge  is  conscious- 
ness, 140;  quoted  on  consciousness,  144-5; 
holds  consciousness  to  be  a  special  faculty, 
146,  eee  Consciousness;  quoted  on  Imagina- 
tion and  Conception,  147-8;  on  Memor}', 
149-60;  his  doctrine,  that  memory  is  an  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  the  past,  false  and 
contradictory,  161—8;  the  same  holds  true 
of  his  doctrine  of  Conception  as  an  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  the  distant,  158;  con- 
tradistinguished Consciousness  from  Per- 
ception, 164 ;  principal  merit  accorded  to, 
as  a  philosopher,  156;  his  doctrine  of  con- 
soiousnesi  shown  to  be  wrong  156  et  teq. ; 
fh>m  the  principle  that  the  knowledge  of 
opposites  Is  one,  156-7;  It  Is  suicidal  of  his 
doctrine  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
external  world,  157  et  teq. ;  it  involves  a  gen- 
eral absurdity,  158;  it  destroys  the  distinc- 
tion of  consciousness  itself,  16. ;  supposition 
on  which  some  of  the  self-contradictions  of 
Reid^s  doctrine  may  be  avoided,  158;  but 
untenable,  160;  maintains  that  Attention 
and  Reflection  are  acts  not  contained  in 
consciousness,  ib,  ,■  wrong  in  his  censure  of 
Locke's  use  of  the  term  Reflection,  161 ;  and 
in  saying  that  Reflection  is  employed  in  re- 
lation to  objects  of  sense,  162 ;  quoted  on 
Attention,  104;  inclines  to  the  doctrine  that 
God  is  the  only  real  agent  in  the  universe, 
210;  his  theory  of  habit,  mechanical,  247, 
refVited  by  Stewart,  248;  referred  to  on  our 
Mental  Identity,  260;  his  doctrine  of  Per- 
ception adopted  by  Schulze,  and  opposed  by 
him  to  the  Hypothetical  Realism  of  Kant, 
M8;  his  Aindamental  doctrine  compared 
with  that  of  Kant,  647;  did  not  distinguish 
the  two  forms  of  the  Representative  Hypo- 
thesis in  Perception,  288—80;  his  historical 
view  of  the  theories  of  Perception  criti- 
cised, 289  et  teq.y  ue  Perception;  place  of 
the  doctrine  of  Perception  in  his  philoso- 
phy, 297;  was  Reid  a  Natural  Realist?  312 
et  teq.;  his  view  of  the  distinction  of  Intu- 
itive and  Representative  knowledge  ob- 
icare,  818 ;  and  henoe  bis  philosophy  in- 
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Tolved  in  eonfbslon,  314,  set  Knowledge; 
order  of  tlie  diacuMion,  816—1.  Grounds 
on  which  Reid  may  be  supposed  not  a  Nat- 
vral  Realist,  817—922;  2.  Positive  evidence 
that  Ueid  was  a  Natural  Realist,  828— 6, 820, 
840;  the  first  champion  of  Natural  Realism, 
in  these  latter  times,  880;  his  account  of 
Perception  and  Sensation,  883  et  uq. ;  antici- 
pated in  his  distinction  of  Perception  from 
Scujiation,  384  «f  $*q. ;  quoted  on  primary 
and  secondary  qualities  of  matter,  848  et 
$eg. ;  his  doctrine  of  Perception  as  summed 
up  by  Stewart*,  ^4;  his  doctrine  of  Percep- 
tion involves  that  of  Occasional  Causes, 
855 ;  and  is  thus  exposed  to  many  otijections, 
ib. ;  his  doctrine  of  Perception  compared 
with  that  of  the  author,  897  et  seq.^  see  Per- 
ception, 468,  620,  Mc  Regulative  Faculty^ 

Reiu'b  Works,  author's  edition,  referred  to, 
61,  efc. 

Rein II OLD,  252, 465, 660;  quoted  on  the  theory 
of  pleasure  of  Du  Bos  and  Pouilly,  505;  on 
that  of  Sulzer,  607  et  uq. 

RsLATioif,  doctrine  of,  688-0 ;  Relative  and 
Correlative,  ib. 

Relioion,  see  Theology  and  Deity. 

RicPRESKNTATiVK  Fsculty,  what,  275, 284, 440 ; 
representation  and  reproduction  not  always 
exerted  by  the  same  individual  in  equal  in- 
tensity, but  all  strong  or  weak  in  the  same 
individual  with  reference  to  the  same  class 
of  oLtjects,  451 ;  the  terras  Imasination,  Phan- 
tasy^ denote  most  nearly  the  representative 
process,  ib. ;  philosophers  have  divided  Im- 
a;;ination  into  Reproductive  (Conception) 
and  Productive,  ib.;  this  discrimination 
unfortunate  in  itself  and  in  its  nomencla- 
ture, 452;  Imagination,  as  a  plastic  energy, 
is  a  complex  operation,  ib. ;  the  act  of  rep- 
rej^entation,  what,  ib. ;  two  powers  by  which 
the  rcprctientative  faculty  is  determined  to 
energy;  1.  The  Reproductive  Faculty,  458; 
2.  the  faculty  of  Relations,  —  Elaborative, 
t6. ,-  the  Imagination  of  common  language 
equivalent  to  the  processes  of  Representa- 
tion and  Comparison,  454;  the  process  of 
Representation  the  principal  constituent  of 
Imagination  as  commonly  understood,  ib  ; 
Imagination  not  limited  to  objects  of  sense, 
ib.;  Ancillon  quoted,  455 — 7;  three  princi- 
pal orders  in  which  Imagination  represents 
ideas  — 1.  Natural;  2.  Logical;  3.  Poetical, 
455  ;  associations  tedious,  unplcasing,  and 
agreeable,  45G;  peculiar  kinds  of  Imagina- 
tion <Ietermined  by  peculiar  orders  of  as.so- 
ciution,  ib.;  diflTeix'nce  between  a  cultivated 
end  a  vulgar  niiuU,  ib. ;  dreaming,  somnam- 
bulism, and  reverie,  effects  of  Imagination, 
determined  by  ast^ociation,  457  <f  seq.;  An- 
ciI!on  quoted,  459-00  ;  the  happiness  and 
micryof  the  individual  de|)eudcnt  on  the 
«Iiaracter  of  his  habitual  associations,  459; 


influence  of  Imagination  on  human  life, 
450-60;  Imagination  employs  the  organs  of 
sense  in  the  representations  of  sensible  ob- 
jects, 461,  see  also  8S6 ;  voluntary  motions 
imitated  in  and  by  the  Imagination,  461; 
feelings  concomitant  of  Imagination,  618, 
see  Feelings;  as  Reproductive  and  as  Plas- 
tic, ib. ;  an  act  of  Imagination  involves  tlie 
comprehension  of  the  manifold  as  a  single 
whole,  610  ;  office  of  the  Plastic  Imagina- 
tion, ib. 

Rkfresentativb  Perception,  hypothesis  of; 
see  I'erception. 

RzPBODUcnvx  Faculty,  what,  275,  283,  428; 
the  name  reprodmetive  inappropriate,  427; 
limitJition  In  which  name  employed,  ib.; 
interest  excited  by  the  phenomenon  of  Re- 
production, ib. ;  Aristotle's  analysis  of  the 
phenomenon  nearly  perfect,  ib. ;  tlie  train 
of  thought  subject  to  laws,  428;  this  illus- 
trated by  llobbes,  ib. ;  the  expression  tratm 
of  thought  includes  the  pluenomeua  of  Cog- 
nition, Feeling,  and  Conation,  ^9;  is  there 
any  law  besides  that  of  simple  connection 
which  regulates  this  train?  ib.;  the  point 
on  which  philosophers  differ,  and  question 
to  be  considered,  t6.;  conditions  of  Repro- 
duction as  generalized  by  phiIo«ioi>hers, — 
in  all  seven,  ib. ;  notice  of  opinions  of  phi- 
losophers on  laws  of  Association,  430;  Aris- 
totle reduces  the  laws  of  Association  to 
three,  and  implicitly  to  one,  ib.;  St  An- 
gustin  explicitly  reduces  these  laws  to  one, 
which  tlie  author  calls  the  law  of  liedin- 
tegration,  ib  ;  opinions  of  31alebranche, 
Wolf,  Bilflnger,  Hume,  Gerard,  Beattie, 
Stewart,  IJrown,  noticed,  ih  ;  the  laws  enu- 
merated admit  of  reduction  to  two,  and 
these  two  a^rain  to  one  grand  law,  431 ;  the 
influence  of  the  special  laws  as  ai^sociating 
principles  illustrated,  432  tt  uq.;  I.  the  law 
of  Simultaneity,  f6  ;  II.  The  law  of  AlBnity. 
its  subordinate  afiplications,  —  1.  lieMrm- 
blance.  lb  ,-  2  Contrariety,  433;  3  Contigu- 
ity, 434;  4,  Whole  and  Parts,  ib.;  5  Cause 
and  EliTect,  435;  Simultaneity  and  Aflinity 
resolvable  into  the  one  grand  law  of  Kedin- 
tegnition,  435;  no  legitimate  presumption 
against  the  truth  of  the  law  of  Redintegra- 
tion if  found  inexplicable,  433;  II.  Schmid 
quoted,  438;  attempted  illustration  of  the 
ground  on  which  this  law  reposes,  from  tlie 
unity  of  the  Fubject  of  the  mental  energies, 
437;  the  laws  of  Simultaneity  and  Aflinity 
explicable  on  the  same  principle,  43$; 
thoughts  apparently  unassociated  seem  to 
follow  each  other  immediately,  439;  two 
modes  of  explication  adopted  by  philoso- 
phers, 440;  to  be  explained  on  the  principle 
of  latent  modifications,  ib.;  the  counter 
solution  untenable,  tb.,  see  also  244,  24&-G, 
253,347;  Reproductive  Faculty  divided  into 
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twOf—Spontftoeoas  Suggestion  msd  Remi- 
iii«ovuo«>,  276,  441;  what  Remininoence  in- 
volves, ih. :  St.  Angustin^i  analysis  of  Remi- 
nifso«noe,— its  condition  the  law  of  Totality, 
442;  Cardaillao  quoted,  44^-^9;  defect  in 
the  analysis  of  Memory  and  Reproduction 
by  ppyoholo;;i8ts,  443;  element  in  the  pb«- 
nomeua,  which  the  common  tlieory  fails  to 
explain,  444;  conditions  nnder  which  Remi- 
nisoence  is  determined  to  exertion,  445;  re- 
lations of  our  thoughts  among  themselves 
and  with  the  determining  circumstances 
of  the  moment,  448;  general  conclusions, 
—  thoughts  awakened  not  only  in  succes- 
sion but  Mmultaneously,  448 ;  of  these  some 
only  bi-coroe  objects  of  clear  consoious- 
ne««,  ib 

Retextiox,  set  Conservative  Facultj. 

KEvniuK,  an  elTect  of  Imagination  deter- 
mined by  Association,  457. 

liiiETonic,  why  usually  designated  an  artj 
83 

RiciiAHDirs,  292 

RiciiTER.  Jean  Paul,  9L 

i:iTTEn,  118. 

RixNKU,  533. 

RdELL,  on  Descartes*  doctrine  of  Perception, 
901. 

i:o«K.  Val.,  38. 

]\ou»*KAU,  493. 

KoYiiR-CoLLAitD,  recommeodcd  the  Scottish 
Philosophy  in  France,  644. 

RUMNKKMIUS,  420, 422. 

Ruitfi,  I>r.,  case  of  mental  latency  given  by, 
287. 

Sa^tbcrit,  expresses  syntactical  relations  by 
flexion.  175. 

ScALiGER  (Joseph  Justus),  180,  see  Abstrac- 
tion; 413,  see  Conservative  Faculty;  his 
great  memory,  ib, 

ScAUUXR  (Ju'ius  Cesar),  96,  215,  271;  on 
Touch,  281.  876,  413,  see  Conservative  Fac- 
ulty ;  his  curiosity  regarding  Reminiscence, 
4'2H.  500,  see  Language. 

SciiFini.ER.  35,  83. 

SciiEiDLER.  35.  45, 109,  570. 

SciiELLixu,  referred  to,  5;  on  definition  of 
philocophy,  36,  TXfL 

Schiller,  quoted,  62. 

SCIILEIKRMACIIER,  113. 

Sciisi*D.  11  .95, 252,  414,  429, 481;  quoted, 489, 
s^e  Reproductive  Faculty. 

ScuoLASno  philosophy,  76;  great  tmjotHj 
of  schoolmen  held  doctrine  of  species,  292; 
cvrlain  of  distinguished  Perception  fVom 
Scu^atlon,  334;  regarded  excitation  of  the 
fpc>cies  with  peculiar  wonder,  427;  ques- 
tion with,  whether  God  the  only  eflSdent 
can^e.  542. 

SciiULZE  (U.  £.),  252,849,  869,  860,  570.  See 
Feelings. 


Schwab,  646. 

SciKKCK,  application  of  the  term,  81.  See 
Art. 

ScTonsTS,  272. 

ScoTUB  (Duns),  9;  ue  Knowledge;  his  doc- 
trine of  reflection,  168, 176;  his  doctrine  of 
mental  powers,  271, 292, 316. 
i  Sbcoztdary  Qualities  of  matter,  ue  Primarj. 
I  Secuhdcs,  Joannes,  quoted,  339. 

Self,  see  Kgo. 

SKLr-CoNBCiousxEM,  faculty  of,  a  branch 
of  the  Presentative  Faculty,  400;  philoso- 
phers less  divided  in  opinion  touching, 
than  in  regard  to  Perception,  ib  ;  con- 
trasted with  Perception,  their  Aindamen- 
tal  forms,  401  et  seq.;  its  sphere,  402;  two 
modes  of  dealing  with  the  phaenomenm 
given  in,  t6.,  tt  seq.;  corresponds  with  the 
Reflection  of  Locke,  404;  the  mere  admia- 
sion  of  a  fkculty  of,  of  no  import  in  deter- 
mining the  anti-sensual  character  of  a  phi- 
losophy, 410. 

SBLr-Lo\nE,  an  enemy  to  philosophical  pro- 
gress, 06. 

Seneca  (L.  A.  )t  35, 69;  on  division  of  philoso- 
phy, 78,  80,  291,  688;  his  tragedies  quoted, 
445,  600,  609. 

Sk^teca  (M.  A),  426. 

Sekbatiox,  see  Perception. 

SKM8ATiO!f8,  See  Feelings. 

SENTIXEXT8,  see  Feelings. 

Sergeant,  41,  54;  paradoxically  accepted 
the  duality  of  consciousness,  9(i6,  831.  868; 
his  view  of  Locke's  doctrine  of  Perception, 
807. 

*S  GBAVE8Ain>K,  812, 646. 

Shame,  632. 

Sbakspbarb,  quoted,  339;  on  Resemblance 
as  principle  of  Association,  432, 457. 

Shenstonb,  quoted,  G07. 

Sight,  sense  of,  two  counter  questions  re- 
garding sphere  of,  879  et  seq. ;  —  1.  Does 
vision  afford  us  a  primary  knowledge  of 
extension?  ib.,  et  seq.;  color  the  proper  ob- 
ject of,  ib. ;  Berkeley  the  flrst  to  deny  that 
extension  object  of,  ih. ;  this  also  denied  by 
others,  i6  ,  et  seq. ;  the  perception  of  exten- 
sion necessarily  given  in  the  perception  of 
colors,  388,  385;  proof  that  Sight  is  cogni- 
nnt  of  extension,  385;  the  sense  by  pre- 
eminence competent  to  the  perception  of 
extension,  886;  D^Alembert  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  foregoing  view,  8S8;  S.  Is  Sight 
exclusively  the  sense  Which  affords  us  a 
knowledge  of  extension,  or  does  it  allbrd 
this  knowledge  only  in  conjunction  with 
Touch  ?  389  ^<  seq. ;  the  former  altematire 
maintained  by  Platner,  ib..  et  seq  ;  p1i»- 
nomena  that  favor  PlatnerHi  doctrine,  891; 
supported  also  by  Che«e)den*s  case  of  couch- 
ing, 392  ^t  seq.  •  the  author  professes  no  de- 
cided opinion  on  the  question,  898;  8.  How 
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do  WG  obtain  oar  knowledge  of  Ytoiial  I>i»> 
tance?  tb.,  et  $eq.;  visaal  distance,  before 
Berkeley,  regarded  as  an  original  pereep- 
tion,  ib. ;  circumftauoes  wbioh  assist  ns  in 
forming  onr  Judgn&ent  reepeoting  vlsnal 
distance,  on  what  dependent,  894;  Berke- 
ley's doctrine  thrown  into  doubt  by  the 
analogy  of  the  lower  animals,  886;  Adam 
Smith  qnoted  to  this  effect,  A. 

SiMPLiciUB,  hi0  employment  ot9V¥9lffbn9is, 
185-6;  on  Touch,  876. 

Simon  Simonius,  referred  to  on  Aristotle's 
doctrine  of  species,  298,  447. 

Sims,  his  mistaken  criticism  of  the  anthor*s 
results  of  experiments  on  weight  of  the 
brain,  661. 

Sinuses,  Frontal,  their  nature  and  relations, 
654,662;  their  bearing  on  the  doctrines  of 
Phrenology,  654-5,  662  cl  a^q.;  nature  and 
effect  of,  667-8;  indication  of,  668;  frequency 
of,  669-e71;  extent  of,  672;  table  exhibit- 
ing their  variable  extent  and  unapprecia- 
ble  impediment  in  a  phrenological  relation, 
675. 

SiiisART,  distinguished  Perception  from  Sen- 
sation,  884. 

Skill,  games  of,  G17.    See  Feelings. 

Sloth,  subjugation  of,  practical  condition 
of  philosophy,  57,  66. 

Smith,  Adam,  referred  to  on  wonder  as  cause 
of  philoftophy,  56;  on  object  of  Perception, 
874,  877,  8SK3,  395,  tee  Sight;  quoted  on  nom- 
inaliffra,  477,  494,  tee  Language. 

Socrates,  probably  the  first  to  fkmlliarize 
the  term  philosopher,  34,  see  Philosophy ;  on 
coiulitioiis  of  self-knowledge,  57,  75,  178, 
»et  Attention. 

Somnamrulism,  comtcioasnera  without  mem- 
ory the  characteridtio  of,  228;  the  want  of 
memory  in  our  vieions  in  sleep  does  not 
prove  them  to  have  been  somnambulic.  224; 
an  effect  of  imaginatiun  determined  by  as- 
sociation, 458,  4G0. 

Sophists,  the,  noticed,  81,  75. 

SORBIEKE,  808. 

SosicuATKS,  referred  to,  88. 

Space,  known  a  priori^  extension,  a  posteriori^ 

846;  a  form  of  the  faculty  of  Perception, 

401 ;  if  iipace  be  a  necessary  form  of  thought, 

is  the  mind  itself  extended?  402,  525,  set 

Begulative  Faculty. 
Species,  opinions  regarding,  291  et  seq.^  see 

Aristotle  and  Aristotelians. 
Spinoza,  regarded  faculty  of  knowledge  as 

the  f\indamental  power  of  mind,  129,  516, 

see  Regulative  Faculty. 
Spirit,  term    objectionable    as   applied    to 

mind,  94;   corresponding   terms  in  other 

languages,  ib. 
Spurzheim,  how  he  met  the  objections  to 

Phrenology  from  the  existence  and  extent 

of  the  Frontal  Sinuses,  654. 


Stallbaum,  218, 290i 

State,  what,  106. 

Statids,  quoted,  606. 

Stxu,  180. 

Stbinbabt,  498,  see  Langmige. 

Stbwart  (Dugald),  64, 94,  95 ;  referred  to  on 
Descartes*  doctrine  of  Substance,  108;  gives 
no  special  account  of  Cou«cioo8ue«^,  181; 
does  not  allow  that  all  imnnediate  knowl- 
edge is  consciousness,  140;  holds  conscious- 
ness to  be  a  special  faculty,  14&,  »*r  Keid; 
maintains  that  Attention  and    Kellection 
are  acts  not  contained  in  coujteiouj'Dess, 
160;  misrepresents  Reid*s  doctrine  of  tlie 
meaning  and  diflbrertee  of  Attention  and 
Reflection,  161;  bis  oversight  In  regard  \o 
discussion  of  Attention,  162;  quoted  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  we  can  attend  to 
more  than  a  single  object  at  once,  165—167; 
his  doctrine  on  this  subject  critlcifted,  168; 
his  excellent  observations  on  the  practical 
bearings  of  Attention,  182;  confounds  the 
two  degrees  of  the  evidence  of  coiiscious- 
ncM,  189;  maintained  that  God  is  the  only 
real  agent  in  the  universe,  210;  bis  expla- 
nation of  an  anomalous   phapiiomena  of 
Association,  245  et  seq.;  difl;culties  of  his 
theory  on  this  point,  246;  quoted  against 
the  mechanical  theory  of  habit,  248  et  s^q. ; 
his  own  theory  on  this  point  refhfed,  250; 
denies  that  the  Ikoulties  of  the  mind  are 
independent  existences,  868;  his  distinction 
of  the  qualities  of  matter,  846;  quoted  to 
the  eflbct  that  we  first  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  parts  of  the  ol^ect  in  Perception, 
806  et  seq  ;  maintained  that  extension  is  not 
an  object  of  Sight,  868;  quoted,  404,  see 
Locke;  408,  see  Gassendi;  his  great  mem- 
ory, 426;  his  chapter  on  memory  in  £2e- 
ments  n^ommended,  427,  429;  on  laws  of 
Ansociation,  430;  quoted  on  law  of  Simnl- 
taneity,  431;  quoted  on  terms  eUMnut  and 
general^  474;  a  Nominalist,  476;  qnoted  un 
Nominalism,  484,  494,  see  Language;   524, 
see  Rej^ulative  Faculty,  541. 

Stoics,  borrowed  their  division  of  philoso- 
phy from  Seneca,  79. 

Sturm,  J.  C.  119. 541.  542. 

Strioelius,  Victorinofi,  108,  513. 

Suaredibsen,  414,  see  Consen-ative  Faculty. 

Suarkz,  brought  into  use  the  term  injliccus^ 
213;  his  dctinition  of  a  cause,  i6. 

Snn-TECT,  of  a  proposition,  see  Elaboratire 
Faculty. 

Subject,  2.  Substratum,  what,  96, 104;  con- 
Mioui  subject  what,  110;  use  of  the  term 
subject  vindicated.  111 ;  terms  subject  and 
object^  their  origin  and  meaning.  111,  112; 
errors  arising  from  want  of  these  terms,  112. 

SUB.IECTIVE,  see  SubJCCt. 

Sublime,  see  Feelings. 

Substance,  the  meaning  of,  104, 107;  phil< 
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ophen  hare  lUleii  into  three  erran  ngard- 
inpT,  106;  law  of,  683. 

8uB8TAimAUSM,  Me  CoBscionmMH. 

8uB8TBATaM,  «M  Sutiijeet. 

8ULZKR,  252,  660;  on  plenrare,  60S,  $e§  Fil- 
ings. 

^jyaiff^tftnsy  nied  ••  eqniTmlent  toconaoiona- 
nesA,  laS;  ita  pioper  meaning,  t&. ;  employed 
by  Proeltu,  FlotiDaa,  Simpliciua,  Uierocles, 
Sextoa  Empiricoa,  MSeliael  Epbrnina,  Plu- 
tarch, A. 

"Zwtihivts,  how  emplojred,  188. 

SurcWTMMTift  how  employed,  188. 
SvLLOOisx,  in  thought  one  Kimultaneoof  act, 

175.  Me  Elaboratire  Faculty. 
Sympathy,  632 

Symesids.  quoted  on  mental  powera,  270. 
Syhthesis,  what,  60.    Sm  Analysia  and  Fhi- 

lotuqpby. 
Syvthxtical  judgment,  what,  681. 
8Y8TBM,  JM  Philoeophf . 

Tacitus,  quoted,  686. 

Tastk,  Judgmenta  of,  what,<Bft;  either  Pure 
or  Mixed,  628.    See  Feelings. 

Tedium  or  Ennui,  »ee  Feelings. 

Tklesius,  quoted  on  reduction  of  Senaes  to 
Touch,  874, 

Tkllez,  816, 484. 

Tkvnemakit,  referred  to  on  definition  of  phi- 
losophy, 8&,  202, 210, 272,  586, 660. 

Tebtullian.  his  use  of  eotuei^tUia^  186 ; 
quoted  on  mental  powers,  270, 618. 

Tetk:«s.  418. 

TiiALi£S,56,  74. 

TuKMianus,  110;  reibrred  to  on  Aristot]c*s 
doctrine  of  species,  298;  quoted  on  Touch, 
876. 

THKMI8TOCLXS,  his  great  memory,  426. 

Theology,  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  mind, 
44.     See  Deity. 

Theophrastus,  40. 

Theoretical  and  Practical  Philosophy,  his- 
tory of  the  distinction,  79,  121;  identical 
with  division  into  Physical  and  Ethical,  80; 
unsound,  ib, ;  nniverwUty  of,  79  et  uq.    See  i 
Philosophy. 

Thbobetical,  «fe  Tlieory. 

Theory,  abuse  of  the  term  by  English  writers, 
120;  theory  and  practice  distinguished,  120. 

Thomas,  St.,  tee  Aquinas. 

Thomasius,  Christian,  518. 

Thought,  Laws  of,  679.  Su  Begnlatire  Fac- 
ulty. 

Thought  Proper,  see  Elaboratire  Faculty. 

TnuROT,  JW6. 

TiEDEMAHif  (Dietrich),  168, 878. 

TiEDEMAMx  (Friedrich),  referred  to  in  regard 
to  weight  of  brain,  661. 

Time,  a  form  of  thought,  628, 6i8.  See  Reg- 
ulative Faculty. 

Tittei^  498.    Set  Langnage. 


TOLAHD,  618. 

Tolktus,  272, 498.    See  Language. 

Touch,  sense  of;  two  problema  under,  874  «t 
aeq  ;—\  May  all  the  Senses  be  analyaed 
Into  Touoh*  •».,  e<  sef . ;  in  what  respect  the 
affirmative  of  this  question  correct,  ib. ;  does 
Touch  comprehend  a  plurality  of  Senseaf 
876  ef  uq. ;  affirmative  maintained  by  the 
author,  t6. ;  historical  notices  of  this  prob- 
lem, t».,  ef  9eq,;  Touch  to  be  divided  from. 
sensible  feeling,  reaaona;  — L  From  the 
analogy  of  the  special  senses,  877;  2.  From 
the  diflferent  quality  of  tlie  perceptions  and 
sensations  themselves,  878;  special  sense  of, 
Its  sphere  and  organ,  t6. ;  Its  proper  organ 
requires,  as  condition  of  its  exercise,  the 
movement  of  the  voluntary  muadea,  879. 
See  Sight. 

TousBAiirr,  179. 

Trallbs,  262. 

Trjchoelembero,  104, 124. 

Trismxgistus,  Hermes  (the  mythical),  quoted 
on  mental  powcn,  271;  liis  definition  of  the 
Deity,  887. 

Troxlxr,466. 

Tucker,  Abraham,  177, 252, 807. 

TUROOT,  497.    &e  Language. 

Tyrius,  Maximus,  quoted  on  Plato's  doctrine 
of  relation  of  mind  to  body,  218. 

Tzetzbs,  referred  to  on  definitions  of  philos- 
ophy, 86. 

Ultimatx  Cause,  synonymous  with  Firrt 
Cause,  42. 

Uhtfy,  love  of,  an  efficient  cause  of  philoeo- 
phy,47;  perception,  imagination.  Judgment, 
etc.,  unifying  acts,  47-8;  testimonies  to,— 
Anaxagoras,  the  Platonists,  Leibnitz,  Kant, 
Plato,  PloUnus,  Aristotle,  Augustin,  48-0; 
a  guiding  principle  of  philosophy,  49;  a 
source  of  error,  60 ;  infiuence  of  precon- 
ceived opinions  reducible  to,  62;  all  lan- 
guages express  the  mental  operations  by 
words  which  denote  a  reduction  of  the 
many  to  the  one,  48. 

Umiversities,  their  principal  and  proper 
end,  10. 

Tv^trroirif ,  106, 108.    See  Substance. 

Useful,  «ee  Utility  and  Ends. 

Utilitt  of  two  klnd^— Absolute  and  Rela- 
tive, 2, 16;  the  useftil,  what,  8, 16. 622;  util- 
ity higher  and  lower,  3;  comparative  utility 
of  human  sciences,  how  to  be  estimated,  4, 
16;  misapplication  of  the  term  useful,  6; 
true  criterion  of  the  utility  of  ecienoes,  15; 
utility  of  sciences  dififerently  estimated  In 
ancient  and  modem  times.  16. 

Valerius  Mazimub,  180. 
Vakity,  682. 
Varro,  quoted,  858. 
Yxwu,  on  pleasure,  606. 
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Vico,  618. 

ViBTA,  180. 

VxROiL,  quoted,  47, 97, 4G0, 679. 

YiBXJAL  Distance,  see  Sight 

Vital  Sense,  Sensus  Vagus^  synonjms  of,  877; 
sensations  belonging  to,  614.  Se*  Kant  and 
LeideniVoet. 

Yivss  (Ludovictxs),  498,  Me  Language ;  on 
pleasure,  690. 

YoLTAiBB,  his  illustration  of  the  relativity 
of  human  knowledge,  101 ;  first  recom- 
mended the  doctrines  of  Locke  to  his  coun- 
trymen,  876, 644. 

Walch,  646. 

Watts  (Dr. )«  his  doctrine  of  snbBtance,  106. 

Weiss,  86, 664. 

WXIf  ZKL,  86. 

Wkrkkfkls  (S.),  quoted,  186. 

Whatklt  (Archbishop),  82, 476. 

Wholx,  diflbrent  kinds  of,  609. 

Will  distinguished  tnua,  Desire,  128.     5m 

Conation  and  Liberty. 
WiLus,  his  attribution  of  mental  functions 

to  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system, 

650. 
Wilson  (Prof.  John),  quoted  on  Brown's 

doctrine  of  Causality,  687. 
Wit,  620.    8m  Feelings. 


Wolf,  referred  to  on  deflnitlon  of  philoso- 
phy, 86,  41 ;  regarded  fiuulty  of  knowledge 
as  the  fundamental  power  of  mind,  129; 
quoted  on  Reflection,  161;  held  hypothesis 
of  Pre«8tablisbed  Harmony,  208;  coincides 
with  Leibnitx  on  the  question  of  the  con- 
tinual consciousness  of  the  mind,  221,  271, 
480,  tee  Reproductive  Faculty;  447, 513;  at- 
tempted to  demonstrate  the  law  of  Suffi- 
cient Reason  from  that  of  Contradiction, 
646, 692,  Me  Feelings. 

WoNDBB,  an  auxiliary  cause  of  philosophy, 
64 ;  testimonies  to  its  influence,  —  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Plutarch,  Bacon,  Adam  Smith, 
66;  affbrds  an  explanation  of  the  order  in 
which  ob^eeU  studied,  M. 

Touiro  (Dr.  John),  876;  bis  goneral  coinei- 
denoe  with  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown,  881 

Tomfo  (Dr.  Thomas),  872. 

Zabarxlla  (Jacob),  68, 272;  referred  to,  on 
Aristotle*s  doctrine  of  species,  298, 601, 611, 

Zxdlxb'8  Lfzilmt,  214, 646. 

Zxn o,  the  Eleatic,  aigumenti  of  agmlnst  mo* 
Uon,  680, 

Zwzsou,  6L 
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of  Ijiriy  Fccle^astical  History,  etc.  Hy  llev.  J.  G. 
Mull.    With  Illustrations.    I'imo,  cloth,  $1. 

SermoxiB.    Bj  FRaxos  Watlaxd,  D.D.  ,  12mo,  do. ,  $1. 

Sacred  Bhetoric;  or,  Composition  and  Delirery  of 
fcvrm.m*.  lly  11.  J.  KlFLEY,  D.D.,  Prof,  in  Newton 
TUcHi.  lu»t.  'With  I'r.  WARK*8Hi.vra  o.v  Eztkjcimkaxx- 
oud  ruKAanNU.    I'.mo,  cloih,  75  cts. 

The  Preacher  and  the  King ;  or,  Bourdaioue  in  the 

Court  of  L>ai'«X.\'.  ik'iug  uii  account  of  tlie  I'ulplt 
Kloqiu'Jico  of  that  d.«.in|(uiAliel  era.  From  the  Frencli 
of  L-  F.  IJ;  NCK-NMi,  J'urjs.  Intrt^iuction  by  the  Kov. 
GKvmtiE  l'>rns,  l>.i>.  A  new  imprmrtl  edition^  with  .". 
fine  l..kpii'*ss  anil  a  Ciog.aphical  Sketch  of  the  Author. 
12mo,  cloth,  $1.'J5. 

The  Priert  and  the  Hagnenot ;  «>",  Perseciition  in 

liie  n^^  «n  Iai'.h  XV.     FiOiU  lUo  Fn-ncli  of  L.  F.  Duxu- 
£m:r.    Tvvi»  voU. ,  IJmo,  cloth.  $2.'J5. 
j|9~Thi'(  u  a  work  of  thrilling  interest-— no  fiction 
eoulJ  exceed  it. 

Heaven.  Py  James  Wuxum  Knravix.  With  an  ele- 
gant Vignuite  title  pu{;e.     l:^o,  oioth,  $1. 

God  Eevealcd  in  Nature  and  Lx  Christ ;  includ- 
ing a  KefaUiiion  of  tiie  i>evelojjment  llieory  conlainoil 
in  the  "  Vostij;:es  of  the  Natunil  History  of  Cr«'ation." 
By  Uev.  JAMta  H.  Walkih:,  Author  of  ♦'The  PinLoaoPinr 
or  niK  I*LA.N  OF  ISalvatio.n."    I'Jmo,  cloth,  $1. 

Yahveh  Christ}  ^^}  Th®  Memorial  Name.  By  Aucx- 
ANUKK  M.vcvv  iU);tTER.  With  an  Introductory  Letter  by 
NArj'L  \Y.  Tayi/;w.  D.D.  Jhright  Professor  of  Didiictic 
Theolo-jy  in  Yale  'flieo.  Sem.     16mo,  cloth,  CO  cts. 

*  The  ar.rumont  h  altoi^ther  new  and  original.  If  the 
Tiew  hnn?  t;i'.:rn  is  prroneoui*,  it  is  too  plausible  to  b'» 
paa^ed  over  with  indi:7crence  by  the  friends  of  truth  ;  if 
true,  it  in  of  uinneasured  importance  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  World."— />r.  Taylor's  Jntroduetory  Letter. 


TheSnffbrinff  Saviour;  or,j: 

Days  of  i:h.i>t.     IH'  I  i:::i>.  W.  F 


ProwE,  D.D.  49"  New  improved  and  enlaz^«d  eifitka. 
12mo,  cloth,  75  cts 

A  WreaUi  aronnd  the  Gtom:   or,  Scripture Tretht 

Illustrated.  By  the  Her.  A.  Momox  Bbowx,  1*11 
With  Recomraeudatory  Prafaee,  by  Johx  Asgkll  Jaob. 
A  beautiful  Frontispieoe.    IGnio,  cloth,  60  cts. 

The  School  of  Ghzilt ;  or»  Christianity  Tiewed  ia  ib 
Leading  Aspects.  By  the  Rer.  A.  L^,  R.  Toon.  Aotfaar 
of  Incuientt  in  the  Uft  iff  cur  SaeioWf  etc  16nt, 
cloth,  50  cts. 

The  Tmitation  of  Ghriat;  By  Tmaus  A'Em 

With  an  Introductory  Kaaay,  bj  Tuomas  Cuauibs, 
D.D.  Edited  by  Howard  ILaLoom,  D.D.  A  neweili- 
tion  with  the  Life  of  TBoxas  A'KRMns.  By  Pr.  f. 
UixxAXX,  Author  of  B^brmtn  tugTbrv  the  JMarmatim, 
12mo,  cloth,  85  cts. 

Ihis  may  safely  be  pronounced  the  be«t  Prote^aat 
edition  extant,  of  this  ancient  and  celebraleJ  work. 

The  Chriftian*f  Daily  Treaaizzx ;   a  Reiigioo*  Et- 

ei ci-ve  lor  every  Day  in  the  \  var.     Bj  Rer.  E.  Itxni. 

A  new  edition.     iLmo,  doth,  $1. 

49"  llio  be:it  Volume  of  "  Snaxront  SaoKoxs  "  extast 
It  14  indeed  a  "  I^taasury  "  of  good  thic^,  a  book  for 
e:erjf  Chrutian. 

The  Bdtter  Land;  or,  the  Be1ierer*s  Journey  w»l 
Future  Home.  By  the  ller.  A.  C.  TtaQiir»ox.  l^aio, 
clotii,  S5  ctj. 

The  Christian  World  Unmasked.     Br  jnr»  Bse- 

KiiKiK.  Wiiu  a  Ijleoi  the  Author,  by  Thomas  Gcibkl 
D.D  ,  Ediubui^h.    ICmo,  cloth,  60  c;.<t. 

Uothert  of  the  Wise  and  Good.    By  Jabkz  Bans, 

li.l».     !•  mi,  cii'lh, '»5  cN. 

jj  jr  A  skoich  of  the  mothers  of  many  of  the  mo*l  emi- 
nent men  of  tlie  world,  andKhntvinirho-.v  inucli  thrr  wfn 
in  !>b:ed  to  maternal  influence  for  their  greatness  and  ex* 
<  v'.louce  of  ciiaracier. 

My  Hothcr;  or,  Recollections  of  JTatcrnal  Influence. 

hy  a  New  Fjij^land  Clergyraan.      With  a    beautiful 

Frontispiece,     rjrao,  cloth,  1 5  cts. 

One  of  the  mo^t  charming  book^  that  bare  isued  from 
the  press  fur  a  long  period. 

The  BeligionS  of  the  World,  and  their  ReUtion^to 
Chn  ; u'vMty.  By  Fkmk  D.  ^Iairick.  A  M. ,  iTxifcMor  in 
King's  College,  London.     Itmu,  cloth,  CO  cts. 

Guide  and  Julius.  Tits  Doctrixk  or  Scc  asv  thi 
I'RonriATim  ;  or,  the  True  Consecration  of  the  Doubter. 
Exhibited  in  the  Corras|)ondenoe  of  Two  Friend*.  Bjr 
Fredkric  AronsTT:*  O.  Tholfcx,  D.  D.  Trarwlated  from 
the  German,  by  J'>n'athav  Edwards  Rtlaxd.  With  aa 
Introduction  by  Jons  I*ye  Smttu,  D.D.  ICmo,  doth, 
00  cN. 

The  Evidences  of  Christianity,  a<i  exhibit im]  in  the 

wrilinz.H  of  hh  ApuIogi.stA,  down  to  Aueu««tiiie,  br  W.  J, 


iRuaoiAaiKR,  D.D.,  Au- 


thor of  Kli.nh  the  TihliJe^  etc.  Translated  under 
the  sancti  n  of  the  Author,  by  Sahuel  Jackson.  12mo, 
cloth,  fl.-:5. 

"  The  narrative  is  given  with  thrilling  riridness  and 
pathos,  and  beauty."— iWtot  t^the  Churches  (Scotlish). 


Meditations  on  the  Last        Bolton,  of  Con' illo  and  Caitu  College,  Camlnidge. 

12mo,  cloth,  80  cts. 

The  Signet  Bing,  and  Its  Heavenly  Motto.  Trans- 
la  te*!  from  the  German.     IlluAtrateu.     Ifcmo,  Cloth, 
SI  cU. 
jO^Tliis  little  work  is  a  polished  gem  of  sparklii^ 

brilliancy. 
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IMPOIITA.NT    WORKS. 


ANALYTICAL  CONCORDANCE  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES ;  or,  The  Bible  presented 

under  DLttinct  and  CUutaified  UeaflA  or  Topian.     By  Juux  l-L«niR,  D.D.,  U>I>.,  author  of  Biblical  Cydnpadia; 
Dietkmary  t/lke  BHie,  etc ,  etc.    One  Volume,  royal  octavo,  SM  pp.    Goth,  93  ;  Sheep,  $3.50.     Just  PuUUhaL 

The  publishers  would  call  the  special  attention  of  Clergymen  and  others,  to  some  of  the  peculiar  features  of  this 
great  work. 

1.  It  is  a  concordance  of  iutgecU,  not  of  words.  In  thl^  it  diffem  firom  the  common  concordance ,  which ,  of  course, 
it  does  not  supersede.     Both  are  necessary  to  the  Biblical  student. 

2.  It  embraces  all  the  topic-t,  both  secular  and  reli^^ous,  which  are  naturally  sugj^sted  by  the  entire  contents  of 
the  Bible.  In  this  it  diSera  from  the  Scripture  Manuals  and  Topical  Text-books,  which  are  confined  to  religious  or 
doctrinal  topics. 

8.  It  contains  (ke  vsMle  «f  the  Bible  wlkout  abri^^fmentj  difliBring  in  no  respect  from  the  Bible  in  common  use, 
except  in  the  classification  of  iU  contents. 

4.  It  contains  a  synopsis,  separate  from  the  concordance,  presenting,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  contents. 

6.  It  contains  a  table  of  contents,  embracing  nearly  two  thousand  heads,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

6.  It  is  much  siip(>rior  to  the  only  other  work  in  the  language,  prepared  on  the  same  general  plan,  and  i;i  offered 
to  the  public  at  much  less  cost. 

7.  The  purchaser  gets  not  only  a  Ormeordanoe.  but  also  a  .8iU«,  in  this  volume.  The  superior  convenience  arvdng 
out  of  X\\U  fact, — -saving,  tm  it  doen,  the  oecessity  of  having  two  books  at  hand,  and  of  making  two  referenceis, 
instead  of  one, — will  be  readily  apparent. 

The  general  subjects  (under  each  of  which  there  are  a  vast  number  of  sub-divisions)  are  arranged  as  fi^Ilows, 
tIx.  :  —  Agriculture— Ammals — Architecture — Army — Arms — Dody — Canaan — Convent — Lict  aij<l  1  res^ — Ils^ise 
and  Death — Earth — Family — Genealogj' — (iod — Heaven — Idolatry — IUoL>i — Jesus  Chri«t— ^low. — I-aws — Mapstrales 
— Uan — Marriage — Metals  and  Minerals — Minist«*rs  of  Religion — Miracles — f)ccupation< — Onl-niinro-^ — IV. rabies  and 
Emblems — Persecution — Praise  and  Prayer — I*rophecy*— lYovidenco — Hedomption — Sabbaths  and  Hnly  Day.? — 
Sacrifice — Scriptiures— Speech — Spirits — Tabernacle  and  Temple— Vineyard  and  Orchard — ^\Tsion.s  and  Dreams — 
War— Water. 

MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY ;  including?  the  Intellect,  Sensibilities,  and  Will.     Cy   Joseph 

Havkx,  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  PliUosophy ,  Amherst  College.     Royal  12mo. ,  cloth  $1.50. 

Prof.  Park,  of  Andover,  having  examined  a  large  portion  of  the  work  in  manuscript,  say.-*,  '•  It  is  i>isTi\Gi*ismED 
for  its  clearness  of  style,  perspicuity  of  method,  candor  of  spirit,  acumen,  and  comprehenrivcne^  of  thought.  I 
hare  been  heartily  interested  in  it" 

"  As  a  text  book,  it  is  possessed  of  rare  merit." — N.  T.  EeangditL 

Hg^  Immediately  on  its  publication,  this  work  was  a4lopted  as  a  text  book  in  Brown  Vhieersiiy,  Ml.  Hclyoif^ 
Saunary,  Aaiturd  CoUeje,  SpinjUr  IndituUj  N.  Y.  Woro:strr  Fiimale  CJleye,  and  others. 

THE   GREYSON  LETTERS ;   Corroppondcnce   of  R.   E.   H.   Gretsox,   Esq     Edited  by 
Ubxbt  Rogers,  author  of  Edijite  cjf  fhuh,  etc.     12mo.,  cloth,  $1.C5. 

Mr.  "  GRETaw"  and  Mr.  Rogkrs  are  one  and  the  same  person. "  The  Ldttrs  are  intellectual  gems,  ra*Hant 

with  beauty  and  the  lights  of  genius.*' — Phila.  Chris.  (jLs.  "  .\  bool;,  not  for  one  hour  but  for  all  hour^ — to 
think  over,  to  dream  over,  to  laup^h  over." — BostimJour.  "  Cont.iin'ng  a  great  many  wL-se,  true,  and  ori;;:nal 
reflections,  and  written  in  an  attractive  style." — DosUm  Courier.  "Full  of  entertainment,  and  full  of  food  for 
thought" — PhUa.  Preabylerian. 

HISTORY  OF  CHURCH  ilUSIC  IN  AlNfERICA.    Treating  of  its  peculiarities  at  different 

Periods  ;  its  legitimate  use  and  it.^  abuse  ;  with  Critic!-m<,  Cursory  Remarks,  and  Notices  relating  to  Compo-crs. 
eacher««,  School*,  Cho'.rs,  Societie;*,  Conventions,   Rooks,  etc       Ry  Nathaniel  D.  Gould,  Author  of  S-vicu 
Harmnnj ,  Church  Harmony ;  Sacred  Minstrel j  etc.     12mo.,  cloth,  75  cents. 

THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF    JOHN    FOSTER.      Author  of  Decision  of 

Charcuicr,  E.<«ay!»,  etc.     Rlitetl  by  J.  R  Ratji.\d,  with  notice;*  of  Mr.  Foster,  as  a  I'rcacher  and  Com;cr.ioa. 
By  Joiiv  SfiEPPARO.     A  new  edition,  tun  volumes  in  one,  700  pages.     ICmo,  cloth,  Sl.t2.5. 

MALCOMS  (NEW)  BIBLE  DICTIONARY  of  the  most  important  Names,  Objects,  and 

Term"*,  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  intonde<l  principally  for  Sabbath  School  Teachers  and  Riblc  Cla.sscd      By 
Rev.  Howard  Maloox,  D.D.,  Pre.«rident  of  LewUburg  Collejje,  Pa.     ICmo,  cloth,  60  cts. 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  ORIGINAL  TEXT  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLIIS. 

By  Horatio  B.  Hackkit,  D.D.,  Prof,  of  Biblical  literature  and  Interpretation,  in  the  Newton  Theo.  Institution. 

f^  This  most  important  and  very  popular  work,  lias  Ixt-n  thoroughly  revised  (some  parts  being  entirely 
rewritten) ,  and  considerably  enlarge*!  by  the  introduction  of  important  new  matter,  the  result  of  the  Author's 
'ontinued  laborious  investigations,  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  aided  by  the  more  recent  published 
criticisms  by  other  distinguLnhed  Biblical  Scholars,  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

CRUDEN'S  CONDENSED  CONCORDANCE ;  a  New  and  Complete  Concordance  to  the 

Holy  Scriptures.     By  Alexander  Crudejt      Revised  and  Re-edited  by  the  Rev.  David  Klvo,  LL.D.     Octavo,  cloth 
bocks,  Sl.Cd. 

The  principal  variation  from  the  larger  book,  consist*  in  the  exclusion  of  the  RIblo  Pictionary  (which  has  alwars 
been  an  incumbrance^,  the  conden.<iation  of  the  quotations  of  Scripture,  arrangi'd  under  their  most  obvious  bead", 
which,  while  it  diminishes  the  bulk  of  the  work,  ffreatly  facilitates  the  finding  of  any  required  passage. 

We  have,  in  this  edition  of  Cruden,  the  bed  nuule  better  ;  that  is,  the  pre-«nt  U  better  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  a  Conconlance,  by  the  erasure  of  superfluous  references,  the  omi.ssion  of  unnecessary  explanation'^,  and  tV.e 
contraction  of  quotations,  etc  It  is  better  as  a  manual,  and  hotter  adapte<l  by  it;*  price,  to  the  mean-^  of  many  who 
need  and  ought  to  possess  such  a  work,  than  the  former  Lir^e  and  expen.<«ive  edition. — Puritan  Hecorder. 


GOULD  &  LINGOLN,  Publishers,  Boston. 
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import^jstt    ^vaJElJs:&. 


KITTO'S  POPULAR  CYCLOPiEDIA  OP  BIBLICAL  LITERATUTIE.     Condcnw-d  froa 

the  larger  wcrk.  By  the  Author,  John  Kim*,  D.I).,  author  of  Pidnrial  ttiUUt ;  Ifuilory  <jf  J^aLntiiw  ;  Srrifturt 
Daily  RftuUngi,  etc.  AHsLtted  by  Jamu  Taylor,  D.I).,  of  Glasgow.  With  aver  JUse  hundred  lUudratiim. 
One  volume,  octavo,  812  pp.,  cloth,  $3. 

Thin  Cyclop.oia  Ih  designed  to  fumiKh  a  DicnoxARV  of  thk  Biblb,  while  at  the  came  time  it  anMrent  the  pJur  of 
a  CblurKNTARr,  embodying  the  product*  of  the  bent  and  most  recent  researcheA  in  biblical  literature,  in  whicli  t^ 
Bchotan*  of  Kurop«»  and  America  have  been  engage*!.  The  work,  the  result  of  immense  labor  and  re:<earch.  f,  W 
unirenuil  con-^cn^i  pronounced  the  best  work  of  its  class  extant.  It  is  not  only  intended  for  miniftmt  and  th*tjUi^ied 
ihidaUSf  but  19  ^Iao  particularly  adapted  tojxirmtt,  Salbatk-sckool  leadk<n,  andthegreat  body  i^tkt  rdiffiomspdhc. 

A  condensed  view  of  the  various  branches  of  BiUical  Sdemx  conynrhended  in  the  work, 

1.  ^iBUCAL  CRrncisM. — Embracing  the  History  of  the  Bible  Languages ;  Canon  of  Scripture  ;  Literary  HistcaT 
and  Peculiarities  of  the  Sacred  Dooiii*, ;  Formation  and  History  of  Scripture  Texts. 

2.  Hl^'^)KY. — Proper  Names  of  Persons  '  Biographical  blcetches  of  nrominent  Charactera  ;  Detailed  Aeooants  of 
important  events  recorded  in  Scripture  ;  Qironology  and  Genealogy  of  Scripture. 

3.  (;»T<:uAniY. — Names  of  PUces  ;  Iiescription  of  Scenery  ;  Boundaries  ind  Mutual  Relations  of  the  Goimtzia 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  so  Cir  as  neces^jiry  to  illustrate  the  Sacred  Text. 

4.  ARC!i>fii)tXK;v. — Manr^rK  and  Customs  of  the  Jews  and  other  nations  mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  their  Sbcred 
Institutions,  ililitary  AiTai'S.  Political  Arrangements,  literary,  and  Scientific  Pursuits. 

6.  IlmnCAi.  SaiCNira. — ^Scnpturd  Cosnogony  and  Astronomy,  Zoology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Meteorology. 


In  addition  to  namrYous  flattering  notices  and  reviews,  personal  letters  from  mmire  tJkaai  ^ty  qf  the  i 
guUhed  MinxMcn  cml  Layn»en  of  differmi  rdigious  denominati<mt  in  the  country  have    b(^m    received,  highly 
commending  this  woilc  as  admirably  adaptrd  to  minbtera,  Sabbath-school  teachers,  heads  of  families,  and  off 
Bible  8tu<leuts. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  is  a  fal*'  specimen  of  indiridual  letters  received  ftxnn  eoick  of  the  gentleoMB 
whose  names  are  given  belov  : — 

"  I  have  examlaed  it  wttli  special  and  unalloyed  satisfaction.  It  has  the  rare  merit  of  being  all  that  it  prcrf^MMS 
to  be  ;  and  very  few,  I  am  sure,  who  may  consult  it,  will  deny  tliat,  in  richness  and  fulness  of  detail,  it  surpaMCS 
their  cxiioctation.  ilaay  ministers  will  And  it  a  valuable  auxiliary  ;  but  its  chief  excellence  is,  that  it  fumisbcs 
Just  the  fucilities  which  are  needed,  by  the  thousands  in  families  and  Sabbath-schooLi  who  are  enga^^  in  the  im- 
portant business  of  biblical  education.     It  is,  in  itself,  a  library  of  reliable  information.'' 

W.  IJ.  Spmgue,  D.D.,  Plastor  of  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Albany,  X.  Y — J.  J.  Oarmtherw,  D.D.,  Paster  of 
Second  Piiri.«'.i  (  onj^regfitional  Cliurch,  Portland,  Me, — Joel  Ha wes,  D.I ).,  Pastor  of  >*irst  Congregational  Church, 
Hartfonl,  Ct. — I'aniel  Sharp,  D.D.,  late  Pastor  of  Third  Baptist  Church,  Boston. — N.  L.  Frothingham,  D.D.,  late 
I'astor  of  First  C^mgregntional  Church  (Unitarian),  Boston. — Kphraim  Peabwly,  D.D.,  Pa»«tor  of  Stone  Chapel  Ct«n- 
gregational  (Imrch  (Unitarian),  Boston. — A.  K  Stone,  Pastor  of  Park  Street  Congregational  Church,  Bo^^ton.^ — 
John  S.  Stouo,  D.I).,  Rector  of  Christ  Church  (Episcopal),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.-^.  B.  Waterburj-,  1».D.,  Pa?tor  of 
BowdoinStroet  Oiurch  (Congregational),  Boston. — Baron  Stow,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  Kowe  Street  Baptist  Church,  BostcA. 
—Thomas  1 1.  Skinner,  D.D. ,  Pastor  of  C!armiue  St  reet  lYesby terian  Church ,  N.  Y. — Samuel  M.  Worcester,  D.  1 ). ,  Pwicr 
of  the  Tabernacle  Cliurch  (Congregational) ,  Salem. — Horace  Bushnell.D.D.,  Paatorof  Third  Congregational  Cliurdi, 
Ilartfortl,  Ct.— Ri-ht  Reverend  J.  M.  Wainwright.  D.D.,  Trinity  Church  (Episcopal),  N.  Y.— <".arduer  Spring,  D.R, 
Pastor  of  tho  IJrick  Church  Chapel,  l*resb>'terirvn  Church,  N.  Y.— W,  T.  DAvight,  D.D. ,  Pastor  of  Tliird  ConjrregatioiMil 
Churcli,  I'ortlan^l,  Me. — F..  X.  Kirk,  Pastor  of  Mount  Vernon  Congre-^tional  (liurc'.i,  Boston. — I'n»f.  Clt^Tpe  Bu»h, 
author  of  X^At^  on  the  Scrijtlurr^,  S.  Y. — Howard  Malcom,  D.D.,  author  of  litUe  DxcHfmary^  and  l>«»sident  of 
Lewi.^biir^  liiiverhity. — Henry  J.  Ripley,  D.D.,  author  of  Notrs  an  the  Srrit)turrs,  and  I*n)f.  in  Xewton  The»>. 
Ins. — X.  Porter,  lYof.  in  Yalo  Collejre,  Xow  Haven,  Ct. — J.ired  Sparks,  E<lwar<t  Krerett,  Tlieodore  Frelinphnvsen, 
Robert  C.  Wintlimp,  John  ^Icliean,  Simon  (Ireenleaf,  Tliomas  S.  Williams, — and  a  large  number  of  others  o^  like 
cliaracter  and  standing  of  tho  above,  whose  names  can  not  hero  appear. 

niSTOUY  OF  PALESTINE,  from  the  Patriarchal  Age  to  the  Present  Time ;  with  Intro- 
ductory <  li.aj)ters  on  the  (leogniphy  and  Xaturul  Ili.stor}'  »if  tho  Country,  and  on  the  Custonw  and  loistitutions  of 
the  H«b:T\vs.     I?y  Joii.v  KiTTo,  D.D.     W'lXh  unwnnl  o(  t:w  hunilrcil  Ulu^ra'.ittm.     IJmo.  cloth,  $1.-5. 

A  very  full  compendium  of  the  geography  an«l  hist<»ry  of  Palestine,  from  the  earliest  era  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
t'»  '.!ie  prest-nt  day  ;  not  merely  a  dry  record  of  boundarie-*,and  the  succes^^ion  of  rulers,  but  an  iutellipildt»  acctmnl 
•if  t'.ie  a^rriculture,  habit.4  of  life,  literature,  science,  and  art,  with  the  relijjious,  political,  and  judicial  institutions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Ijind  in  all  a.r^es.  The  de-^^criptive  portions  of  tlie  work  are  increasc<l  in  valne  by 
n.»incn)u.s  woo'l-cuts.     A  more  useful  and  instructive  book  has  rarely  been  published. — X.  V.  Cirmmercial. 

^\^^o<.•ver  will  read  thi.n  book  till  ho  lias  possessed  himself  thoroughly  of  its  contents,  will,  we  venture  to  say,  read 
the  Hible  with  far  more  intelligence  and  satisfaction  during  all  the  re«t  of  his  life. — Puritan  Recorder. 

Deyond  jill  dispute,  this  is  the  best  historical  compendium  of  the  Holy  Land,  from  the  days  of  Abraham  to  thoM 
of  the  lite  I'a-iha  of  F^fypt,  Mehemet  Ali. — Etiinlntrgh  Iteview. 

JLv"  In  tho  numerous  notices  and  reviews  the  work  has  been  stron.rly  recommended,  as  not  only  admirably 
adr.2>ted  to  tlie/ami7y,  but  also  as  a  text  book  for  SaJJxUh  and  ioed:-ilay  schooU. 

A  TREATISE  ON  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM  ;  Exhibiting  a  Systematic  View  of  that  Science. 
Dy  S.'.:ji  lii,  I).vviix-*on,  D.D.,  of  the  University  of  Halle.  Revised  and  enlarged  edition,  two  elegant  octavo 
volumes,  cloth,  $5. 

The.«»e  volumes  contain  a  «tatcment  of  the  tources  of  criticinn,  such  a.s  the  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  Greek 
Testament,  the  principal  verHions  of  both,  quotatiouH  from  them  in  early  writers,  parallebi, — every  thin^r,  in  Rhort, 
Is  di)WUR.sed,  which  properly  belonjr^  to  tho  critirism  of  the  text,  comprehending  all  that  comes  under  the  titlt  of 
Ocncral  Jnlnxludicm,  in  Introductions  to  the  Old  and  Xew  Te.stamentn. 


GOULD  &  LINGOLN,  Publishers,  Boston. 


CH  A  MBERS'S 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 

A  SELECTION  OF  THE  CHOICEST  PRODUCTIONS  OF  ENOLISH  AUTHORS,  FROM 
THE  EARLIRST  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME  ;    CONNECTED  BT  A  CRITICAL 

AND  BIOeKAPHICAL  HISTORY. 

EDITED  BY  ROBERT  CHAMBERS, 

AMtMTVD  BT  BOBKKT  CAKKUTHKB*   AND  OTHKS   KMIIVKTT  aXTfTUIMXir 

Coritplete  in  tipo  imperial  octavo  volumes,  of  more  than  fourteen  hundred  pages  of  dauUt 
coltimn  letter-press,  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  elegant  illustralions. 

Price,  doth,  $5,00. 


Th*  work  embrsces  shoot  one  thousand  authors,  chronologically  amnpfed  and  classed  as  Foets,  Historians,  Dran>- 
itistii,  Phildwiphenu  Metaphy«ician8,  Divines,  etc,  with  choice  wlectionn  fmrn  their  writings,  connected  by  a  Bio- 
gmpliiral,  Ili:<t(irical,  and  Critical  Narrative ;  tliiiic  prewnting  a  complete  view  of  Eni^lish  Literature,  from  the  earliest 
to  the  present  time.  Let  the  reader  open  where  he  willj  he  cannot  fail  to  find  matter  for  profit  and  deligliL  The 
velectiiiu;)  are  gemn — infinite  richeji  in  a  little  mom;  ui  the  language  of  another,  "A  whols  ExcuaH  LisBAsr 
rraau  dowx  into  o5K  chkaf  sooa!" 

0::^  The  Amcsicar  edition  of  this  valuable  work  Is  enriched  by  the  addition  of  fine  steel  and  mezzotint  Engrav> 
.nsx  )>f  the  heodd  of  Shakifeabk,  Addiioh,  Rraosc ;  a  fiilMenirth  portrait  of  Da.  JoH!ctoi«,  and  a  beautiful  Mcsnie 
re|>retientation  of  Outbb  Goldbmith  and  Db.  JoHNsoit.  The:K!  important  and  elegant  additions,  together  with  su- 
perior paper  and  binding,  render  tlie  Amkbican  superior  to  all  other  editions. 

EXTRACTS    FROM    COMMENDATORY    NOTICES. 

Pnm  W.  H.  PrtMtaVL,  AMihvr  ^  **  Ferdinand  and  /mMZs.*'  "  The  plan  of  the  work  is  very  Judicious. ...  It  will 
,Hit  the  reader  in  the  pntper  point  of  view  for  surveying  the  whole  ground  over  which  he  is  travelling. .  .  .  (toch 
readers  cannot  fail  to  profit  largely  bv  the  labors  of  the  critic  who  has  tlie  talent  and  taste  to  separate  what  is  really 
beautiful  and  worthy  of  their  study  irom  what  is  superfluous.** 

**  I  concur  in  the  foregoing  opinion  of  Mr.  PrescotL'* —  Edward  Everett 

"  It  uill  be  s  useful  snd  popular  work,  indispensable  to  the  library  of  a  student  of  English  literature.**  —  F\rmmeu 
fVaylainL 

'*  We  hail  with  peculisr  pleasure  the  appearance  ''f  this  work,  and  more  especially  its  repablieation  in  this  eoun- 
iry  at  a  price  which  places  it  witliiu  tlie  reach  t>f  a  great  number  of  readers.*' — JWrCA  Jfmeriean  Review. 

"  This  is  tlie  most  valuable  and  magnificent  contribution  to  a  sound  popiilnr  literature  that  this  century  has  brought 
forth,  ft  fills  a  place  which  was  bofure  a  bUink.  Without  it,  Englixh  literature,  to  almost  aU  of  our  countrymen, 
ethicated  or  unnlucated,  is  an  im|ierfect,  bmken,  di!<Jiiiiitpd  iuohs.  Ever^  intelligent  man,  every  inquiring  mind, 
ever}-  Kcholar,  felt  that  the  fuundatioii  was  luissimg.  Chambent's  Cy<*I<»|Nedia  supplies  this  radical  defect  It  begins 
tvitii  the  beginning:  and,  stop  by  step,  gives  t(i  evtjy  tme,  who  has  the  intellect  or  ta:fte  to  enjoy  it,  a  view  of  Eng* 
lish  literature  in  ul  its  complete,  beautiful,  and  perfect  pntpurtioni^.**  —  Onondaga  Democrat,  If.  Y, 

**  We  hope  that  teachers  will  avail  themselves  of  an  early  opportunity  to  obtain  a  work  so  well  calculated  to  im- 
part Useful  knowledge,  with  the  pleasures  and  ornaments  of  tlie  English  classics.  The  work  will  undoubtMlly  find 
a  place  in  our  district  and  otiier  public  libraries  y  yet  it  should  be  the  *  vade  mecum  *  of  every  scholar.*' —  TVoeAers* 
MvecaUy  Sijraeusef  IT.  Y. 

**  The  design  has  been  well  executed  by  the  selection  and  concentration  of  some  of  the  best  productions  of  Eng 
lish  intellect,  fntra  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  writers  down  to  those  of  the  present  day.    No  one  can  give  a  glance  ai 
liie  work  without  being  struck  wiUi  its  beauty  and  cheapness.**  —  Boston  Courier. 

"  We  ^lhould  be  glad  if  any  thing  we  can  say  would  favor  this  design.    The  elegance  of  the  execution  feasts  thv 
eye  with  beauty,  and  the  whole  is  suited  to  refine  and  elevate  the  taste.    And  we  might  auk,  Who  can  fail  to  bh 
back  til  Its  lieginning,  and  trace  his  mother  tongue  from  its  rude  infancy  to  its  present  maturity,  elegance,  knd  rich 
ness  ?  "  —  Christian  Mirror,  Portland. 

**  Thi«3  Cvclopcdia  is  executed  with  great  fidelity  and  tacL  We  kitow  no  work  whicn  we  can  recommend  noitf 
highly."  —'.Veal's  Saturday  OaietUy  Pkila. 

**  It  is  a  {rood  selection  from  the  most  renowned  English  writers,  and  has  been  fitly  described  as  "  a  whole  £ifil*a 
Ubrary  fused  down  into  one  cheap  book.'*  The  Boston  edition  combines  neatness  with  cheapness,  engraved  portfBii* 
ueing  given,  over  and  above  the  illustrations  of  the  English  copy.** — A*.  Y.  Commercial  Jidoertiser. 

**  Welcome !  more  than  welcome !  It  was  our  good  fortune  some  months  ago  to  obtain  a  glance  at  this  work,  and 
we  have  ever  since  looked  with  earnestness  for  its  appearance  in  an  American  edition.**  —  JVVw  Yurk  Recorder. 

"  The  industry,  learning,  and  ability  of  Mr.  Chamben  are  securities  for  the  excellence  of  the  work,  and  we  con 
send  it  to  every  man  of  taste  and  letters  as  worthy  of  his  patronage.** — A>»  York  Observer. 

"  This  is  an  elegant  reprint  of  the  Edinburgh  edition,  and  certainly  presents  a  specimen  of  ^pograpliy  and  en 
graving  of  which  we  may  be  proud.**  —  Ladies^  Repository,  Boston, 

"  This  publication  winnows  the  grain  from  an  interminable  mass  of  literary  chafT;  and.  In  this  regard,  is  most 
welcome  to  such  a  labor-saving  ase  as  that  in  which  we  live.  No  man  of  taste  should  Ikil  of  possessing  a  work 
which  is  evidently  a  classic.'* — Morning  Signal,  CindnnatL 

**  It  embodies  a  large  amount  of  historical  and  biographical  fkcts,  and  illustrates  more  perfectly  thnn  any  otnei 
4ncle  h(M)k.  A  work  like  thb  cannot  fhil  to  prove  convenient  and  Interesting  to  the  man  of  letters ;  while,  to  tiis 
ordinar>'  reader,  it  opens  a  store  of  information  which  he  will  not  be  likely  to  obtain  from  any  other  soiirre  We  hope 
>t  may  be  widely  circulated  in  thb  country,  and  contribute  something  to  the  cultivation  among  our  pettple  of  a  tast« 
k*r  the  literature  of  rheir  mother  tongue,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  characttr  of  its  best  mssten.** —  Fror^devM 

GOULD  AND  LINCOLN,  Pubushbxs    Bostov. 


CYCLOPJIDU    OF   ANECDOTES 

OF 

LITERATUBE    AND   THE    FINE    ARTS; 

CORTAltnifa    A    COPIOUS  AND    CROICB    SELECTION    OP    ANECDOTES  OW    TBK     TARIOUS    FORSI 
UTEEATVEB,  OF   THE   AETS,  OP    ARCHITECTURE,  ENSEATINGS,   MUSIC,    POSTRY,    FAINTOW 
AND    SCULPTURE,   AND    OF   THE    MOST   CELEBEATED    LITERARY    cnARACTKRS     AJTS 
ARTISTS    OP    DIPPERENT    COUNTRIES    AND    AGES,    ETC. 


Bt  kazutt  arvine,  a.  m. 

»f  **  cTcu»rjKoiA  or  momal  and  bxuoioui  ai 

With  numerous  lUustrcUt'jns.    725  pp.  Octavo.    Pricey  clothj  $3,00. 


AUTHOB  Of    **  CTCU»rJKOIA  OT  MOBAL  AlfD   BXUOIOUI  ANBCOOTXB.** 


Thii  is  unquestionably  the  cboicast  collection  of  anecdotes  ever  published.  It  ctmtains  three  tkouMmd  x»d  Jmi§ 
mitoittti  many  of  them  articles  of  interest,  containing  reading  matter  equal  to  half  a  dozan  paftes  of  a  cumaam 
IShno.  vuluine  ;  and  such  i«  the  wonderful  variety,  that  it  will  be  found  an  almost  inexhaustible  fund  of  intere«t  fa 
ewry  cla«  of  readers.  The  elaborate  claiwification  and  indexes  must  commend  it,  especially  to  public  ^waken,  li 
tiie  various  clashes  of  Uterary  and  seiemt\fic  imn.  to  artisttf  mrehaniea,  OMd  others,  as  a  DicriotCAKT,  for  rtfemcty  m 
relation  to  focts  on  the  numberlesi  subjects  ana  characteis  intiodoced.  There  are  also  moco  ilian  #«e  humdrei  ai 
jifiyfaM  iUtutrmtimis, 

NOTICES   OP  THE  PRESS. 

**  Any  one,  after  possessing  this  worit,  would  deem  it  an  indispensable  compankin.  It  can  be  taken  np  wbea  hn 
a  few  moments  are  to  spare,  and  one  or  more  anecdotes  read ;  and  when  one  has  the  mind  well  Ki«irrd  with  a  rbnjn 
collection  of  anecdotes,  he  has  an  aasitftant  to  successAU  oonveisatioiial  effiirts  which  no  ooanderatk»  would  iodsee 
him  to  part  with.'*  —  CArutisa  ^Wwii 


**  A  well-pointed  anecdote  is  often  useftil  to  illustrate  an  argument,  and  a  memoiy  well  stored  with  perMmal  tad- 
d«ils  enables  tlie  possessor  to  entertain  lively  and  agreeable  conventation.  This  book  will  be  an  anuocy  bom 
which  to  draw  tlie  arrows  of  wit  and  satire  on  occasion."— -JV*.  Y.  Commerckd  Advertiser, 

**It  b  a  compilation  of  rare  value  and  interest.  The  subjects  and  characters  mnbraced  in  it  are  eo  varfaias  ifctf 
every  taste  may  be  gratified ;  and  the  infi)nuation  it  contains  in  regard  to  literary  characters,  artials,  4tc,  is  lovals- 
able.**  —  Emgt  BoeUm  Ladder, 

**  A  rublication  which  every  body  should  poasess  j  what  will  fbrm  a  magnificent  coUection  of  anecdotes  ttsicb- 
ing  literature  and  the  fine  artk"  —  Alhanjf  Speetrntor, 

*•  It  IS  brim  full  of  amusing  scenes,  enlivening  anecdotes,  puns,  and  Jokes,  interspersed  with  reminiscences  sf 
remarkable  men.*'  —  A>»  Bedford  Daily  Evening  Standard. 

"  This  is  a  most  valuable  work  for  all  public  speakers  and  writers.  To  the  general  reader  few  books  will  kt 
fbcnd  mure  entertaining  and  instructive.**—  Soco  Democrat, 

**  It  fbnnH  a  large  dictionary  of  well-selected  anecdotes  on  all  the  important  subjects  coimected  with  literature  axi 
ait,  topically  and  alphabetically  arranged,  and  numerously  illustrated.*'  —  Fkujntr'e  CabineL 

"  One  of  the  most  entertaining  things  that  has  come  under  our  observation  for  many  a  day."  —  JV*.  H.  SentinfL 

**  One  of  the  most  complete  things  of  the  kind  over  given  to  the  public  There  is  ecarrety  a  pamsraph  in  tlM 
whole  book  which  will  not  intereiit  Mime  one  deeply  ;  fur,  while  men  of  letteni,  aripiment,  and  art  cannot  afford  to 
do  witliout  in  imnieiise  fund  of  Hoiiiid  maxima,  pungent  wit,  apt  illuntrntions,  and  brilliant  examples,  the  merrhani. 
mechanic,  and  laborer  will  And  it  one  of  the  cliotce$(t  conipanions  of  the  liuiirM  u(  relaxation.  *  Whatever  be  (im 
mood  of  one's  mind,  and  however  limited  tlie  time  for  reading,  in  the  almost  endless  variety  and  great  brevity  of  tto 
articles  ho  can  find  Mimetliing  to  unit  his  feelings,  which  he  can  begin  and  end  at  once.*  It  may  aim  l>e  iitads 
the  very  life  ofthe  aocial  circle,  containing  pleaiiant  reading  for  all  ages,  at  all  times  and  aeasims.'*  —  BuffiiU  Ommtr- 
cial  Advertiser. 

**  A  publication  of  which  there  iff  little  danger  of  speaking  in  too  flattering  terms ;  a  perfect  Thesaiini:!  of  rare  and 
*tirious  infonnation,  carefully  selected  and  methodically  arranged.  A  Jewel  of  a  book  to  lie  upon  tme^s  u!<]e,  w 
•aatch  up  in  tho»^  brief  momenta  of  leiMure  that  could  not  be  very  profitably  turned  to  account  by  recount  ti*  uty 
^nnected  work  in  any  department  of  literature**  —  TVoy  Budget 

**No  family  ought  to  be  without  it,  for  it  ixat  once  cheap,  valuable,  and  very  interesting  ^  containing  raaner  rnn- 
piled  from  all  kindu  of  book^^  from  all  quartern  of  th*^  gl^be,  from  all  age«  of  the  world,  and  in  relation  to  every  nirpo- 
real  matter  at  nil  worthy  of  lieing  reinarkeil  or  reiiieuiber»d.  No  work  has*  bo^n  issued  from  the  pref<a  fur  a  number  c( 
veaiB  for  tvhicli  there  wa.-*  «uch  a  iiianifoiit  want,  and  we  are  certain  it  <faly  needs  to  be  known  to  meet  with  an 
immenw  Kale."  —  AWs  Jersey  Union. 

"The  work  will  be  useful  to  all  elafwe.**,  not  only  the  scholar  but  the  general  reader.  As  a  book  of  referrnre  it 
will  be  invaluable,  and  no  person  who  desire;*  to  potwess  information  in  regard  to  the  world  of  letters,  science,  acd 
art,  should  be  without  it.*'  —  Dailii  AVv*,  .N'neport^  R.  /. 

'*  Thb  is  not  a  mere  story  teller,  a  compilation  of  *  long  yams '  and  anecdotes,  but  a  really  valuable  corapend  of 
ritetcheo  of  great  men  and  literary  curiotiities.  It  is  a  little  library  in  itself,  and  contains  a  fund  of  rirli  anecuoiet 
fJiat  is  useful  and  entertaining  to  nil  readers  It  seems  like  the  conversation  of  some  wise  old  friend,  who  has  lived 
forever,  and  been  a  playmate  of  all  great  and  good  inen."~  Fdmntoia  aiuf  Journal^  ChtrdineTf  Me. 

"  Well  calculated  to  interest  every  class  of  readers,  servintt  as  an  agreeable  entertainment  and  source  of  n«efW 
mformntion,  when  the  mind  needs  to  be  relapsed  from  tlie  fatigues  of  study  or  the  prossuro  of  business  and  cars.**- 
Maneketter  Messenger . 

**  Tl*e  author  has  displayed  admirable  taxte  in  his  selections,  and  has  taken  due  care  to  avoid  every  thing  of  sd 
•njurioiis  tenuency.  Hi;*  work  \*  adapted  to  afford  agreeable  entertainment,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impart  murt 
'iseful  information  **  —  Zion*s  AdvoeaU. 

^  A  m^Mit  comprehensive  work,  embracing  anecdotes  of  distinguished  men,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  iho^c 
DOW  living  and  moving  imung  us.  Such  a  book  has  a  use  beyond  the  pleasure  a  first  and  desultory  perusal  may 
aflbrd  ;  tlie  anecdotes,  having  an  alphabetical  arrangement,  may  be  readily  referred  to  as  occasion;  may  rrtiuire,  *  to 
l<uint  a  moral  or  adoni  a  tale.*  **  —  Kennebec  Journal. 

"  It  is  well  printed,  fumislied  with  numerous  illustrations  representing  persons  and  places  of  note,  and  contauis  i 
fast  fund  of  anecdotal.    The  industry  of  the  compiler  in  accumulating  ana  arrangiug  sueh  a  bmss  of  livenuy 
•niuf  have  been  amazing."  —  Lt-vrence  Omriar 
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